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Tur ſeſſion of parliament which commenced 
in 1781, under the adminiſtration of the Earl of 
Carliſie, and ended in 1782, under the admini- 
ſtration of the Duke of Portland, makes a con- 
ſpicuous figure in the annals of Ireland: In 
reading the debates of this ſeſſion, we are ſtruck 
with admiration and reſpect for the Iriſh ſenate; 
whether we conſider the matchleſs abilities and 
indefatigable perſeverance of the patriot aſſertors 
of our rights, exerted to bring forward the great  _ - 
queſtions of our conſtitution ; or the judicious 
moderation of thoſe, who, actuated perhaps 
with equal love to their country, but more ti- 
morous of riſking her ſafety, endeavoured to 
defer thoſe queſtions to a more auſpicious mo- 
ment. Happily that moment did arrive=the - 
ardent deſires of the nation were gratified with _ 
an addreſs to the throne, founded on the true 
conſtitutional principles of liberty—the voice of 
parliament was unanimous—and the whole iſland 
echoed approbation. os 


yt 


We will not attempt to juſtify the preſump- 
tion of exhibiting to public view, the debates 
| | of 


c OT NT. 


L 4 J 


of that truly auguſt aſſembly, who have reſcued 
this country from ruin and contempt, by ſaying 
that the Britiſn parliament gratifies the free ſpirit 
of that nation, in permitting' daily, monthly, 
and annual publications of their debates, but we 
will reſt our apology upon its true foundation 
that we could not deny ourſelves the pleaſure 
of tracing thoſe ſteps, that, through the road of 
virtue, have led to freedom of recording in 
their own words, the never- dying fame of thoſe 
benevolent friends of mankind, who, removing 
every bar of religious prejudice, have made the 
men of Ireland an united people of preſerving 
to after times, the memory of thoſe who have 
improved commerce, and eſtabliſhed public cre- 
dit —in a word, of laying before the nation the 
obligations which we owe to the repreſentative 
body; and, thereby, enſuring them public gra- 
titude, and univerſal eſteem. 
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Ti E "Houſe met purſuant. to oorogation. The number t 


Members preſent was much greater than has been n . the # ; 


opening of any former ſeſſioon. . 
Mage was received from his Excellency the Lord Liouts- 


A 
nant, by the Uſher of the Black Rod, requiring the attendance of 


the — * and Members of the Houſe of Commons, in the Houſe 


of Lords; Where wing OY his ee de elivered the 
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% In obedience to his Majeſty's lends: 7 meet 
liament, as Chief Governor of this kingdom 3 and- 
with diffidence and anxiety the * and i umportance of the 4p 
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with which I am honoured, yet it is a matter of encouragement 
to my mind, that I arrive. ata period peculiarly auſpicious to 
Ireland. The ſubſtantial effeQs of thoſe benefits which the wiſ- 
dom and liberality of the Britiſh Parliament have lately communi- 
cated to this country, are already apparent in the encreaſe of her 
manufactures, and the extenſion of her commerce. From the 
progreſs. which has been made, notwithſtanding the obſtacles 
that induſtry muſt have ſuffered from a war, which extends itſelf 
over ſo great a part of the globe, it is but proper to expect, that 
every ſource of national employment and wealth, will diffuſe it- 
ſelf much wider, whenever the bleſlings of peace ſhall be re- 
Z | 3 5 

It gives me the ſincereſt pleaſure to execute his Majeſty's 
commands, by aſſuring you, in his royal name, of his determina- 
tion to continue the moſt parenfal attention to the riſing proſperity 
of this country; the true intereſts of which are, and mutt ever 
be, inſeparable from thoſe of Great-Britain. 

% His Majeſty's domeſtic happineſs has received an increaſe, 

and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion a further ſecurity, by the birth of 
another prince, | 


% Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


& Your laſt grants being nearly expired, it will now reſt 2 
your deliberation and prudence, to furniſh ſuch ſupplies as yo 
deem adequate to the maintenance of public credit, the honour- 
able ſupport of his Majeſty's government, and the ſafety of the 
kingdom, 3 ü | N 1 | 25 a 

& have ordered the proper accounts to be laid before you; 
from theſe you will be made acquainted with the ſtate of the re- 
venues and expences, and will be enabled to judge what proviſi- 
ons may be ſuitable to the circumſtances of your country, and the 
exigencies of the public ſervice. If any meaſures can be deviſed, 

tending to improve the management of the finances, and to effec- 
tuate A more compleat and more ſecure collection of the revenue, 
they will have my chearful concurrence, 


4% My Lords and Gentlemen, 

4 Conſcious that it is my indiſpenſable duty to promote what- 
ever may contribute to extend the advantage of civil ſociety, I 
take the firſt occaſion to call yout earneſt attention to the encou- 
ragement of your trade, and the improvement of your manufac- 
tures; and eſpecially to the maturing and enforcing of ybur inte- 
rior police, as well by your deliberations, as by the influence of 
your councils and examples, impreſſing upon the minds of the peo- 
ple becoming reverence of the law szsrr 
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< The humanity and wiſdom. of thoſe motives which-influence 
your ſupport of the. Proteſtant Charter Schools, as receptacles of 
true religion and honeſt induſtry, will continue to engage yout re- 
ard. ty | ren 66 4 With mie, © 
3 I am ſenſible alſo of the expediency and good policy of the 
encouragements which are aecuſtomed to be given, as. well to the 
linen manufacture as to tillage, to the fiſheries, the inland car- 
riage and export of corn, and other great national objects 
<< It will deſerve, however, your: beſt attention and vigilance. 
to aſcertain and enforce the ſtrict and due expenditure of ſuch 
ſums as may be granted for theſe wiſe and benevolent purpoſes.' 
© His Majeſty ardently wiſhes the happineſs of his people of 
Ireland, in whoſe affeQtion and loyalty he places the firmeſt reli- 
ance. And though I am not directed to call upon you for any ex- 
traordinary ſupplies, in this time of general hoſtility, hen theſe 
kingdoms are expoſed to an unnatural and dangerous combi nation 
of enemies; I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, that I ſhall be able 
to aſſure his Majeſty. of your cordial diſpoſition to give him every 
aſſiſtance compatible with your means and circumſtance. 


No event could more contribute to the public ſecurity,” than 


the general concurrence with which the late ſpirited offers of aſ- 
ſiſtance were preſented to me, from every part of this kingdom: 
And I am fully convinced, that if the neceſſity had ariſen, it was 
in my power to have called into action all the ſtrength -and ſpirit 
of a brave and loyal people, eager, under my direction, to be 
1 in aid of his Majeſty's regular forces, for the public de- 

I truſt that every part of my conduct will demonſtrate how 
much it is the wiſh of my heart to engage youft confidence: I 
ſhall claim it only in proportion as I ſhall be found tò deſerve it, 
by an unwearied endeavout to promote the proſperity of Ireland. 
And I am ſenſible, that this is the beſt method of tecommending 
my ſervices to our Sovereign, and of obtaining your "concurrence 
towards the eaſe and honour of my adminiſtration.” _ - - 
| ö ynnmioget hong 116579 30 F * 

The members being returned ſtom the Houſe of Lords, and 
the Speaker having taken the Chair, the Right Honoutable Jobr 
O' Veil aroſe.” He ſaid, that from the cùſtom and uſage of 
Parliament, it became almoſt a mere matter of form for the 
Houſe to addreſs the Throne ar the opening of a ſeſſion; 
that from the well known loyalty and attachment of this nation 


* 
: 


to our Sovereign, that form was almoſt unneceſſary. | Vet the par- 


- ticular circumſtance of the times called upon the nation, called 
upon each individual to expreſs their zeal and loyalty that zcal 
which had ever fiſen in proportion to the public "exigenty==that 
Joyalty which häd ever encteaſed in proportion to the-ſurrounding 
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danger z—that upon this principle he was convinced, the preſent 
addreſs would exceed, in terms of loyal duty, all former ad- 
dreſſes, as the ſpeech from the Lord Lieutenant had, in liberality 
of ſentiment and terms of reliance upon the nation's loyalty, 
exceeded all former ſpeeches, ö ain? 

He ſaid, it had been uſual to expreſs in that Houſe, an opinion, 
of a new adminiſtration; but that the character of the Noble-, - 
man under whoſe government this kingdom had now the happineſs 
of being placed, was too univerfally known—too univerſally ad- 
mired—to need the ſmalleſt eulogium.— That we had now the 
advantage of being governed by one who poſſeſſed not only the 
WILL, but alſo the yowex of doing us ſervice. That the No- 
bleman in queſtion, had been one of the firſt to recognize and de- 
clare, this nation's right to a free and uncontrouled commerce z 
and that his former noble, diſintereſted conduct, the defire he muſt 
have to retain his preſent exalted reputation, with that noble pride 
of anceſtry which diſdains to ſtoop, were a full ſecurity for plac- 
ing unlimited confidence in his Excellency's declarations. f 


e therefore moved, that the following addreſs be preſented to 
his Majeſty: 4 


The humble ApDkess of the KnicuTrs, Citizens and Bux- 
GESSES, in Parliament aſſembled, to the Ki nG's moſt excellent 


MajesTY: | 

„Mat gracious Sovereign, | 

« WE, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland, in Parliament aſſembled, approach your 


Majeſty with unfeigned and heart-felt expreſſions of duty, loyalty, 
and attachment to your Majeſty, for having placed in the govern- 


ment of this kingdom a Nobleman, from whoſe cultivated talents, 


experienced abilities, and known virtues, we have every rea- 
ſon 2 * that the happineſi of Ireland will be ſecured and in- 
creaſed. 1 in G innen une s 501 : 
The great and ſubſtantial benefits which have been commu- 
nicated to this country through the benign influence of your Ma- 
jeſty's love for your ſubjeQs, and the wiſdom and liberality of 
the Britiſh Parliament, are already felt in the increaſe. of our ma- 


_nufaQures, and the extenſion of our commerce; and ye may rea- 
ſonably expect farther facilities to the extenſion of induſtry, and 


a farther diffuſion of national employment and wealth, when the 
bleſſings of peace ſhall be reſtored to the worle. 


ol 


be gracious aſſurances of your Majeſty's, royal detetmina- 


tion to continue the moſt paternal attention to the increaſing proſ- 
perity of Ireland, cannot but impreſs upon our minds the warmeſt 


ſenſations of gratitude ; and we feel the cleareſt conviction, that 


' the mutual ſecurity and ſtrength of your Majeſty's kingdom can 


7.0 £:Bz A 31+ .$* + 4 5 


never be promoted but by the ſpirit and effect of that policy, which 
conſiders their true intereſts as ever inſeparable. 


<< Deeply. intereſted for our Sovereign's domeſtic felicity,. we 


offer our congratulations to your Majeſty, upon the birth of ano- 
ther Prince; and conſider every increaſe of your Majeſty's family, 
as adding ſecurity to that happy ſucceſſion to which * Majeſty's 
loyal ſubjects of Ireland have at all times ſhewn 

and inviolate attachment. 


Animated as well by our affections to your Majeſty, as by 


our attachment to the eſſential. welfare of our conſtituents, we 
ſhall, ſo far as the circumſtances of the country will permit, with 


the utmoſt chearfulneſs, grant ſuch. ſapplies as ſhall appear ade- | 


quate to the maintenance of public —_ the honourable ſup 


of your Majeſty's government, and the ſecurity of the a = 
and we ſhall, without delay, apply our attention to whatever may 
contribute to improve the management, and as the colleGion 


of the public revenues. 1 


« We acknowledge you r Majeſty's tender concern for the wg 


lic welfare, in what has been recommended wr us from the Throne, 


reſpecting the linen manufacture, tillage, and roteſtant charter 3 


ſchools, the corn bounties, the interior police of the kingdom, and 
other national objects; and we ſhall not fail on our part, in that 
regard which mattets of ſuch importance deſerve. 


&« We are farther ſenſible of your Majeſty's goodneſs i in not hav- 
ing called upon your kingdom of Ireland, for any extraordinary 
ſupplies, in this time of general hoſtility, and your Majeſty may 


be thoroughly perſuaded of our earneſt. diſpoſitions / to give eve- 


ry aſſiſtance. compatible with our means and circumſtances, to- 


wards reſiſting and; repelling the unnatural and dangerous combi- 


nation of enemies to which your dominions are at preſent ex- 


poſed. 


«© That the andour with which the late offers of ſervice were 


preſented from every part of the kingfom, has offered 155 * 
convincing proof, .that the ſtrength and ＋ 1 of your M 

faithful people are animated by 15 warmeſt loyalty — — —f9 
perſon and government; and we feel a conſcious pride, that the 
character which this country muſt bear in the eyes of Europe, will 
tend to eſtabliſh the glory of your Majeſty's N and the 
ſafety and happineſs of this kingdom.“ 


Mr. O' Neil very. ably remarked upon the different parts of the 
ſpeech, and of the addreſs, which Mak intended to correſpond. 


concluded with ſaying, that if this ſhould be thought 4 the 
Speaker a proper time, he held himſelf called upon to make ano- 


ther motion, which he doubted not wou. meet the unanimous 
concurrence of the Wn Hoyle. | 


mis 
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Mr. Holmes next aroſe to ſecond Mr. O' NeiPs motion for an ad- 
dreſs. He ſaid he found himſelf in ſome degree mortified at com- 
ing immediately after a gentleman who had diſplayed ſuch ſuperi- 
or talents; yet he could not repreſs the pleaſure he received in the 
auſpicious appearance with which this ſeſſion opened. He could not 
avoid felicitating the Houſe upon the very different proſpects which 
were ſeen from the beginning of this and every former ſeſſion. He 
drew a true, but moſt melancholy picture of our former miſerable 
ſituation, when thouſands of ftarving manufacturers thronged our 
ſtreets clamorous for bread; while government looked with pain- 
ful deſpondency at the objects it could not relieve; when the na- 
tion, ruined by oppreſſion, ſhook at the found of every idle ru- 
mour, and the people, chilled with cold deſpair, ttembled at eve- 
ry fail that fluttered on our coaſt ; — a feeble government, and a 
bankrupt treaſury was then our lot; but now, through his Ma- 
jeſty's benign interference, England has done us juſtice; and by an 
act of juſtice, we are reſtored to the enjoyment of all the bounties 
with which Providence has bleſſed our iſle; we already begin to 
taſte the ſweets of commerce, and when peace ſhall blefs the land, 
ro - Oe! to carry it to full perfection. His Excellency does not 
deſire us to make proviſion for extraordinary ſupplies; he does not, 
like his predeceſſors, come forward with a complaint of failure in 
the revenue, of defictencies which muft be made good, but calls 
upon you to improve the advantages you have teceived, and en- 
gages to coincide in every meaſure that can promote the public 
welfare. How different is our ſituation from that of Britain; where 
the national debt is heaped millions upon millions; where every 
ſource of taxation is drained, and the moſt able financier is puzzled 
to find a new object of revenue. This nation had been emphatical- 
ly called Yung Ireland; in a commercial ſenſe, the was young in- 

eed, with all the happy proſpects of youth before her, and it was. 
the duty of the Members of that Houſe to train Her outh, and con- 
firm her age in that laudable conduct which had already procured 
her ſo much honour: Above all, it was their duty and intereſt to 
cultivate the friendſhip, and to ſupport the glory of England; our 
ſafety and proſperity were now, by every wiſe" and good man in 
both kingdoms, conſidered as inſeparable ; and the'man'who would 
wiſh to diſunite the two nations, thus bound by mutual ties of in- 
e and affection, muſt have a head as weak as his heart was vil-- 

ainous. i | | EE ng 

Sir Samuel Bradſtreet, (the Recorder) now aroſe, and compli- 
mented the preſent Adminiſtration, by elegantly obſerving, that 
the dawn of his Excellency's life was brightened by literary fame, 
and his maturer age honoured with truſts of the higheſt conſe- 
quence; and that the kingdom had much advantage to expect from 
the great abilities of the Lord Lieutenant's confidentiab friend and 
Secretary, Mr. Eden, who was the firſt Engliſhman of ſtation, who 
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had taken up and ſupported the claims of Ireland to a Free Trade. 
He then ſaid; he did not intend to give any oppoſition to the ad- 
dreſs—on the contrary, he thought it full, and it had his appro- 
bation but he thought this a proper opportunity of introducing an 
amendment in the addreſs—a requeſt to his Majeſty, to order ſome 
conſtant and effectual protection to that commerce to which the 
nation was ſo lately reſtored. That as repreſentative of the firſt 
city in Ireland, he thought himſelf called upon to complain of 
the great neglect our trade had ſuffered; that while the moſt 
paltry privateers of the enemy continued to make depredations on 
our coaſts, the executive government of Ireland could not com- 
mand a ſingle frigate to go in purſuit of them, or to guard our 
channel from thoſe plunderers. 7 ON dene 297 
Mr. Fitzgibben thought this an improper time to enter on ſuch 
a ſubject, and declared, that if at preſent it was intended to be 
introduced, he would vote againſt it; and aſked if the gentle- 
man intended to pledge the Houſe for the maintenance of an Iriſn 
navy. LOSER og n e mne 
And pray why not of an Iriſh navy? replied Mr. Telverton. 
Why ſhould not the trade of Ireland be protected by ſhips under 
the command of the executive Ju of Ireland, eſpecially as 
Parliament has already provided for the expence? For one of the 
acts which grants the hereditary revenue to his Majeſty, expreſsly 
declares it is cRANTED for the 8 of the trade of Ire- 
land; but it is aePL1ED to the ſupport of that infamous liſt of 
penſioners who fatten upon the national wealth, while her deareſt. 
intereſts lie neglected. However, he thought this buſineſs might 
be deferred to a future day z and though he had long entertained 
this as a favourite ſcheme for the benefit of his country, and had 
reſolved to bring it forward early in this ſeſſion, yet he would re- 
linquiſh the honour of being its mover, to his learned friend, the 
Recorder, and content himſelf with giving' it his beſt ſupport. 
The addreſs, he ſaid, ſpoke ſomething of the liberality of the 
Britiſh Parliament towards this country, in extending our com- 
merce : if this was meant, with reſpe& to that commerce which 
by a lawleſs act of power England had reſtrained, he renounced 
the idea, and he was aſſured every Member of that Houſe would 
do the ſame ; but if it meant only as to the Weſt- India and 
America trade, which England had a right to with-hold, he ſhould 
be ſatisfied. He gave his concurrence to the address. 
Mr. O' Neil then explained, that the words, the liberality of 
the Britiſh Parliament, were merely confined to the grants of our 
late extended commerce to America and the Weſt-Indies. 
Mr. Grattan faid he did not riſe to give oppoſition to the ad- 
dreſs, but merely to demand from the Honourable Mover, an ex- 
pla nation of ſome very delicate points, which he thought might 


- 
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be - conſtrued to the diſadvantage of the nation. The ſpeech and 
the addreſs declared, that no extraordinary ſupply would be de- 
manded, What Parliament could have been more generous than 
the laſt? 500,000/, granted by them, was an extraordinary ſup- 
ply; whatever new taxes were then granted, were an A 
nary ſupply, He wiſhed to know what was intended by declaring 
ourreadineſs to ſupport England againſt her enemies? Was it in- 
tended to pledge the Houſe in ſupport of an American or French 
war? The nation was unequal to it, for we could ſcarcely ſupport 
ourſelves, He then took notice of the extreme caution, with which 
the addreſs avoided mentioning the word Volunteer z 'that whole- 
ſome and falutary appellation, which he wiſhed to familiariſe to the 
royal ear: he would not, however, infiſt on having it inſerted, 
as he had reaſon to believe the Right Honourable Mover did in- 
tend to make a proper mention of thoſe protectors of their country. 

Mr. O' Veil declatgg*he was not deceived in this opinion—that 
the motion to which had alluded, was intended to thank the 
Volunteers of Ireland N that glorious ſpirit, unexampled in all 
hiſtory, with which they; e eagarly preſſed forward when the 
nation was thought to be langer. As to objection to that 
part of the addreſs which p of the liberality of England in 
extending our commerce, his opinton was the ſame as the Ho- 


* 


nourable Gentleman, (Mr. Telverton) he never had an idea of 
gratitude due but for the Colony trade; and as to an engages «, 
. ment to ſupport England againſt her enemies, he did not think, 
3 if ſhe were attacked, it would be poſſible to make the people of 
q this country indifferent ſpectators; but if any demands ſhould be 
| made -that the Houſe could deem improper, every Member in his 
place would have an ee of oppoſing them, _ 
The addreſs then paſſed without a diſſenting voice. 


Mr. O' Veil then moved, that the thanks of the Houſe be given 
to ALL THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, for their exertion 
and continuance, and for their loyal and ſpirited declarations on 
the late expected invaſion. | Co 

Mr. Conelly ſeconded the motion. 3 

Mr. Fitzgibbon ſaid he thought the preſent vote unneceſſary, 
after the cenſure which was paſſed upon part of the body laſt ſeſ- 
ſions. They were totally incompatible, and could not ſtand in the 
records of one Parliament, one with the other. He therefore mov- 
ed, that the former cenſure ſhould be read, before the preſent 
motion received its deciſion. | ee e e OY 

The Recorder obſerved, that almoſt at the time the reſolution 
mentioned was paſſed, Parliament relented, and became it- 
4 ſelf a mediator. He was exceedingly averſe to the renewing of 
5 any jealouſy between Parliament and even a part of the Volun- 
teers. Error was the common lot of human nature, it was not 
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inconſiſtent with the tenor of human occurrences, to cenſure at 
one time, and give due praiſe at another, and therefore requeſted, 


that Mr. Fitægibbon would withdraw his oppoſition. 


Mr. Conolly ſaid, he found himſelf ſo much intereftedin chin: 


affair, that he could not decline expreſſing his ſentiments... He + 
was the perſon who had the honour of firſt moving the thanks of 


that Houſe to all the Volunteers of Ireland, for taking up arms at 


a critical period. He was happy to be the harbinger of ſuch a to- 
ken of national gratitude; but hen the papers alluded to were 
publiſhed; by a few of theſe Volunteers, he thought it incumbent 
on him to get up again, for the honour of the whole, and move 
the vote of cenſure which remains upon the journals, againſt the 
dangerous teſolutions that had been publiſhed, The ſame ſpitit 
that prompted him to applaud the vi r uous and yATKIOTIC 


conDuct of the great Body of Volunteers, obliged him to con- 


demn whatever appeared derogatory to that character, in a few 5: 
yet, notwithſtanding all the miſrepreſentations that had been made 
of his conduct in the public papers, his love and attachment to 
the Volunteers was ſtill the ſame. The few who had fallen into 


error, had gloriouſly repaired the fault, and he would now, with 


as much pleaſure as ever he felt in his life, ſupport the vote of, 
thanks, and move to expunge the vote of cenſure. 7 
Mr. Fitzgibbon declared, he did not riſe to oppoſe the motion of 
thanks to the Volunteer Corps, fot whom no man entertained a 
higher reſpect than he: but he roſe to preſerve the dignity of the 
Houſe, toprevent their proceedings from falling under the charge 
of inconſiſtency.” He hoped the conduct of the Houſe would ever 
be marked by a dignified uniformity, ,which could not be the caſe 
if they entered into a reſolution of thanks to all the Volunteers, 
while the Journals of the Houfe contained matter of the higheſt 
_ cenſure againſt ſome particular corps. Thoſe reſolutions he 
therefore wiſhed done away, before the Houſe could proceed to a 
vote of thanks. Lo ile BAGS t $A men) 


The Right Hon. Fobn Scot, (Attorney General) ſaid he was 
bold to affert, that the reſolution was only intended againſt the 
Printers and publiſhers of inflammatory paragraphs, and not aimed 
at the Volunteers that if the Honourable Gentleman who now 
made the objection, was preſent laſt ſeſſions, at the time, he would 
certainly join in the reſolution. He had as high a veneration, as 
any man in the kingdom, for the armed Aſſociations, or call them 
by what name you will, (faid he) a vixTuous axMEeD PeoPLe. 
Tt any blame lay for want of proſecution, it in a great meaſure, lay 
with him, as the proper officer of the Crown. - But he could not 
help thinking that the Parliament laſt ſeſſions, when the reſpeQa+ 
ble name of Volunteer was abuſed, ſhewed a peculiar dignity in 
taking up this affair, and then generouſly relinquiſhing every idea 
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of refentment, leaſt it ſhould be conſidered as extending to the 
whole bod 

Mr. Ole declared, he thought it would be extremely i incon- 
ſiſtent for the Houſe to return thanks to the Volunteers, while 
the reſolutious of the Houſe's diſpleaſure remained upon the 
Journals; and that if no other Member would move to hare them 

nged, he would do it. 

The x Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinſon, (Provoſt) ſaid be could 
plainly prove, that the two reſolutions were not inconſiſtent. He 
aſked the Houſe what they then offered thanks to the Volunteers 
for? For their continuance, and their late ſpirited exertions. The 
two propoſitions were totally diftinft. When a man was recon- 
ciled to his friend, every generous motive muſt diſallow a further 
cauſe of crimination. 


Sir Edward Newenham ſpoke a few words for expunging the re- 
ſolution. 

After a long debate, i in which nothing new was offered, the 
objection was withdrawn, which indeed every Member wiſhed had 
never been ſtarted, and the Houſe paſſed the reſolution of thanks 
with the moſt hearty and unanimous good will; at the ſame time 
ordering the Sheriffs of the different counties to e n 
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Lord Charles Fitzg wald moved an addreſs of thanks to his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant z to wen the Houſe Mamas. 


. 
Wernrspav, Ocrozer 10. | 


The Recorder moved for leave to bring i in heads ofan 8 
Corpus Bill, prefacing his motion by obferving, that the liberty 
and | ſafety of the ſubjects of Ireland were inſecure until an Habeas 
Corpus Act ſhould take place; that arbitrary power had made 
great ſtrides and innovations on public liberty, but was effectuall 
reſtrained by this law, which had its full operation in England, 
but did not exiſt in this kingdom. It was, he faid, the opinion 
of a great and learned — U that this Jas, was the grand bul- 
wark of the conſtitution,—Leave was granted, and, Mr. Jelverten 
and the Recorder were rad. to prepare anA bring! in the ſame. 


Mr. Grattan ſaid, he was willing never to condemn 3 an Admini» 
ſtration, until he thoroughly knew he had ſufficient grounds. 
The Miniſtry of England had offered America, the re — of 
her own armiesz he could not ſee any reaſon why the — peo- 
ple of Ireland ſhould be denied that benefit. He would, he faid, 
in due time, bring forward the Mutiny ,. AA to be agitated -upon 
that ſubjeQ, and if it was oppoſed, it would at leaſt, have the 
conſtitutional freedom and ſpirit cf the country to contend with. 
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A bill for rendering the Judges independent during good beha- 
viour, and ſome other bills were ſpoken of. When Sir Laciss 
C Brien aroſe, and ſaid, that a matter of the utmoſt importande 
to the nation had too long remained undecided—our freedom of 
trade with Portugal, where goods of Iriſh manufaQturehad been 
ſtopt, and would not be permitted for fale.— That he could not 
think of going into the committee for regulating duties, "which du- 
ties had hitherto been ſo very fayourable to Portugal, until ſome» 
thing was done relative to our trade with that kingdom; that he 
did not mean to throw any cenſure either upon the” Engliſh or Iti 
Miniſtry, but that the thing had too long remained in doubt, and 
he wiſhed to have a committee appointed to take into conſideration 
the ſtate of the trade of Ireland, where, he doubted not, it would. 
be fully explained. N eee eee 

Mr. Eden now aroſe.— He agreed with Sir Lucius, that a great 
deal of time had been ſpent about this yery embarraſſing buſineſa, 
but aſſured the Houſe that the utmoſt exertions had been uſed both 
at this and the other fide the water, to bring it ta a happy deter- 
mination. He thought that matters being now in a proſperous 
train, it might be highly imprudent, by any appearance of haſte, 
by any precipitate meaſure, to riſk a diſuppointment; he believed 
the time would ſoon arrive when ſuch an'enquiry might be gone” 
into with ſafety and ſatisfaction, but at preſent there were ſtrong 
reaſons againft it; he therefore requeſted the Honourable Gentle 
man would agree to ſuſpend this buſineſs till a more favourable 
qppottunity,” 7) 055 1298 8 46/7 e od numman If, 2 

Mr. Grattan recommended to Sir Lucius to let the enquiry lie 


% 
o 


nourable Membet, (Mr. Eden) pledged to move for the deſired 
enquiry himſelf. 23728 | 107) ST HER M0 74. eines 
Mr. Eden declared, that though he ſhould at all times hold him 
ſelf pledged to make every enquiry, and to purſue evety mea 
ſure that Foe advantage to this kingdom, yet he did not 
think himſelf pledged to take up the preſent buſineſs immediately 
after the receſs, or at any other particular time, until circum- 
ſtances ſhould give it a probability of ſucceſs z -when he would be 
ready to take it up or toTeceive t. 
Mx. Telverton thought there had been ſome deſign in the Speech 
to lead their imaginations away from this important object; it 
had, indeed, talked of Proteſtant Charter-Schools, making of 
roads, digging of canals, carrying of corn, and contained half a 
dozen lines that might be FS in every Speech for fifty years 
paſt ; ſubjeQs more proper for the enquiry of a county grand jury, 
than for the great inqueſt of the nation; but not one word of our 
trade to Portugal; that was deſignedly omitted. He therefore 


hoped the enquiry would be purſued untill full ſatisfaction was ob- 


tained for the nation. 


"8 - 
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Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, he did not conſider waiting until after 
the receſs, as any very great favour granted to the Miniſter, eſpe= 
cially as no buſineſs could be done until the Houſe met again: 
he would however, requeſt that ſome papers. might be had in rea- 
dineſs, which would throw a light upon the ſubje&... 


* 
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TruzsDay, OcTorer 11. 


The Speaker, attended by the Members, carried up to the 3 
Caſtle, the Addreſs to the Throne; as alſo the following Addreſs £1 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, | | | 


dear wks $4 - POT DOT elves 17 | 4 
The humble Appress of the KnicuTs, Ci rIzExs, and Box- F 
.GESSES, in Parliament aſſembled, to his Excellency Fxepe- J 
Ick EARL of CarLisLe, Loxp LIN Ur ENANT Gens- I 
AL, and GENERAL GOVERNOR of IRELAND, : 3 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, 1 


% WE, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Subjects, the 
Commons of Ireland, in Parliament aſſembled, return your Ex- 
cellency our moſt humble thanks for your excellent Speech from 
the Throne congratulating your Excellency and ourſelves upon 4 
your appotatment to the government of this kingdom, which diſ- YZ 
tinguiſhes a period peculiarly auſpicious to Ireland. .. 5 | 

* Tt cannot be doubted that a war extending itſelf over ſo great. 
a part of the globe, and eſpecially ſubſiſting between us and 2 
thoſe countries with which we otherwiſe ſhould have much com- A 
mercial intercourſe, muſt have raiſed powerful obſtacles to the en- 3 
couragement of induſtry; but from the progreſs which our trade 
and manufactures have neyertheleſs made, there can be little 
18 doubt, that when the | bleſſings of peace ſhall be reſtored, the 
188 ſubſtantial effects of thoſe benefits which the wiſdom and liberali- 


| a ty;of the Britiſh Parliament have lately communicated to this coun- 
WW. try, will be univerſally felt in the extenſive diffuſion of national 
4 . employment and wealtn. | | 


* We cannot ſatisfy ourſelves in expreſſions adequate to our 
ſentiments of gratitude for the aſſurances given by your Excel- 
lency in his Majeſty's name, of the royal determination to con- 
tinue the moſt paternal attention to the increaſing proſperity of 

| - this country, nor can we ſufficiently thank your Excellency for 
1 the pleaſure you expreſs in the execution of theſe his Majeſty's 
. commands. We regard the meaſures which have conduced to- 
2 wards that proſperity, with the moſt cordial. ſatisfaction, and, 
| 
( 
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convinced that the true intereſts of his Majeſty's kingdoms are, 
andever muſt be inſeparable, we revere the comprehenſive wiſdom 
and ſound policy which ſeek their mutual ſtrength and ſecurity, 
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« We enjoy the higheſt pleaſure in every addition to our gra- 


cious Sovereign's domeſtic happineſs, and eſpecially in the birth 


of another Prince, rendering the Proteſtant Succeſſion more ſecure 


in the auguſt Houſe of Hanover. © 


+ Zealouſly ſolicitous for the honourable ſupport of his Ma- 
jeſty's government, the ſafety of the kingdom, and the main- 


tenance of the public eredit, we will moſt chearfully make ſuch 


proviſion for thoſe neceſſary purpoſes as ſhall be ſuitable to the cir- 
cumſtances of our country, and the exigencies of the public ſer- 
vice; and we ſhall conſider what may be requiſite to improve the 
management of our finances, and to give ſecurity*and effect to the 
collection of the revenue; and we entertain a due ſenſe of 


your Excelleney's readineſs to concur with us in ſuch meaſures. 


% Your Excellency's benevolent defire to promote whatever 


may contribute to the advantage of civil ſociety, cannot but re- 


ceive the fulleſt acknowledgments z and we humbly thank your 
Excellency for calling our attention to the improvement of our 
manufactures, the encouragement of our trade, and the perfect: 
ing and enforcing of our interior police; in which laſt we ſhould 
confider our deliberations of no avail, did we not firmly refolve 


by counſel, and by the more prevalent influence of example, to 


impreſs upon the minds of the people, becoming reverence for 
the laws. * E C730 CLUDE 67, 


We ſhall continue our attention to ' thoſe ſeminaries of true 


religion and honeſt induſtry, the Proteſtant Charter Schools ; as 


alſo to the encouragement of the Linen Manufacture, of Tillage, 
of the Fiſheries, the Inland Carriage and Export of Corn, and 
other objects of national importance; in your Excellency's re- 
commending which to our conſideration, we ſee and acknowledge 
a freſh inſtance of your regard to the welfare of this kingdom; and 
we ſhall apply our utmoſt attention to the framing ſuch regulation 
of the grants for theſe wiſe and benevolent purpoſes, as may ef- 
fectually prevent their being liable to waſte or miſapplication. 
And we are ſenſible of his Majeſty's paternal attention in not call- 
ing on us for any extraordinary oppiſien in this time of general hoſ- 
« We behold with a ſpirit animated by juſt reſentment; the 
unnatural and dangerous combination of enemies to which his 
Majeſty's dominions are expoſed, and we entreat your Excellency 


to aſſure his Majeſty of our loyal "and earneſt diſpoſition to give 
him every aſſiſtance compatible with our means and cicùm- 


ſtances. * 7 N . 
The general concurrence with which the late ſpirited ' offers 
of aſſiſtance were preſented to your Excellency, from every. part 
of this kingdom, and the manner in which they were accepted, 
muſt give univerſal fatisfaQtion ; they afford an uncontfovertible 


* 


ptoof of mutual harmony between the erowir and the people, and 


of a confident reliance upon the wiſdom and uprightneſs of 
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the Chief Governor z nor can the public ſecurity be ever ſhakes 
while the ſtrength and ſpirit of a brave people are directed by ap- 
proved loyalty to their Day reign. 41, "1 8 10 
The repeated inſtances of your Excellency's attention to the 
fafety and proſperity of Ireland, claim our fulleſt confidence; 
and we truſt that our conduct will evince that we have ſincerely 


at heart, the happineſs and honour of your Excellency's admini- 


ſtration.“ 


His ExczlLEZNCv's ANSsWER. 


0 Gent lemen, 


This cordial Addreſs makes the deepeſt impreſſion upon my 
mind, and demands my warmeſt acknowledgments. It is my am- 
bition to enjoy your confidence; and you may be aſſured of my 
conſtant endeavours to perſevere in that line of conduQ, which 
has been already diſtinguiſhed by your unanimous approbation. 

The repreſentations I am to make to his Majeſty, of your 
loyal attachment to his perſon and n. will give me the 
ſincereſt pleaſure, and cannot fail of being acceptable to a Sove- 
reign whoſe chief object is the happineſs of his people.“ | 


The Members being returned from the Caſtle, and the Speaker 
having taken the Chair, the public accounts of the ſeveral'depart- 


ments were ordered to be printed, and lie on the table for the in- 
ſpection of the Members. 


Alter this a converſation took place on the ſubject of adjourn- 
ment; ſome gentlemen thinking that a receſs from buſineſs to the 
24th inſt would not be ſufficiently long. | Az 

Mr. Egen declared, that though in the ſtation where he had the 
honour to ſtand, it became his duty to promote the diſpatch of 
the national buſineſs as much as poſſible, conſiſtent with the con- 
venience of gentlemen, yet he would agree 'to accommodate 
them, by extending the adjournment to the 29th, which he 
thought was as long as the public ſervice could admit. He call- 
ed to their remembrance the inconvenience which had ariſen in 
177 3, and the two ſucceeding ſeſſions of Parliament, when, from 
the length of the adjournments, the return of the money bills 
was 3 *till Chriſtmas, which was the cauſe of very great 
inconvenience, This circumſtance had ſuggeſted to him the pro- 
priety of adjourning to the 24th, but gentlemen wiſhing a mote 
di tant time, he would conſent to prolongthe-receſs to the 29th. 


The Sealer took notice that very few bills were ever pteſent- 
ed*till towards the cloſe of the ſeflion.z that then, when many of 
the Members had retired te the country, bills came pouting in, 
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® by which means they were often read in a thin Houſe, and with 
| ſo little attention, that great errors ſometimes paſſed unnoticed 
he therefore exhorted gentlemen to prepare and bring in as early 
as poſſible, whatever bills they defigned 3 public ſervice... 

Mr. Yelwerton now roſe, and declared that he was determined to 
proft by the excellent advice the Speater had given the Houſe. 
He gave notice, that immediately after the receſs, he would move 
the Houſe for leave to bring in heads of a bill to regulate the 
tranſmiſſion of bills from this kingdom to England—at the;preſent 
ous ConSTITUTION. was the En 8 41 or ENGLAND 
1NVERTED,—Bills originated with the Britiſh Miniſter, and with 
this Houſe it only remained to REGISTER or REJECT. them. 
Thi was the miſerable ſtate of Ireland, and in this ſtate. it would 
remin as long as a MonsTEe& unknown to the conſtitution, a 
Batrisn  ATTORNEY-GENERAL)y,, through the influence of a 
law.of Poynings, had power to alter out bills. Thie, he ſaid, 
was ſo. generally admitted by every Member of the Houſe, that 
laſt ſeſſion, when he moved for a modification of Poynings Law, 
genlemen urged, that though this power lay in the hands of the 
Enfliſh Attorney-General, yet it was never exerciſed to any bad 
purboſe ; but the declaration was ſcarcely made, when an altered 
Sugr Bill annihilated our trade to the Weſt-Indies—annihilate 
as be thought too ſtrong an expreſſion, but ſurely it ĩinjured 
it na very high degree. To prevent, therefore, ſuch. an abuſe 
in ſuture, and to relieve the conſtitution from this oppreſſion, he” 
waild again move for the bill he had mentioned, F 

The Houſe adjourned to the 29th inſtant. 

| {444 . _ _ 


| Mon par, Octonen 29. 
The Houſe met, nol adjournment. 3 
The Recorder preſented a petition from the Guild of Merchants, 
ſt ing, that the great advantages which this nation was promiſed 


10 a freedom of trade to all the world, were likely to prove mere- 


imaginary, as from the preſent almoſt univerſal war, our com- 
mtjrce was confined. to very few nations, and amongſt them the | 

ügdom of Portugal, from which the greateſt hopes had been 'y 
fqmed, had refuſed to receive out manufactures, quantities of 1 
which were now actually detained in the Cuſtom-houſe of Liſbon z 
ad praying the Houſe to interfere for tedrefs 
Sir Luciu O'Brien ſaid, that if he had foreſeen that this buſi- | 
nels would have been veſted in ſuch good hands, he would'not \ 
hve taken it up originally; he wiſhed to have the buſineſs im- 3 
nediately. proceeded upon; delay, he thought, would be pro- 
dictive of much inconvenience: He had already conſented to a 
= <lay of three weeks (the receſs) and he thought that another mo- 
4 nent ought not to be loſt, 
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Mr. Eden ſaid he thought himſelf bound by the confidence the 
"Houſe had placed in him when he formerly requeſted to have this 
matter deferred, now to declare to the Houſe the motives which 
induced him to think that ſome further delay might ſtill be 
uſeful. He paid a compliment to the diſeteet and wiſe conduct 
of the Recorder, in thinking it ſufficient, for the preſent, tb nr 
upon the table of the Houfe the petition of the Merchants, - whic 
he ſaid, was worded in the moſt diſpaſſionate and becoming man- 
ner. He added, that ſo far as the honour of the kingdom was 
concerned, no man would, in any proper exertion, be found more 
zealous than himſelf, but that the propoſed diſcuſſion was prema- 
ture and unneceſſary: It was premature, becauſe miniſterial ne- 
gociations were ſtill undecided; and it was well known that his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, both at St. James's and at the Court of Liſ- 
bon, had given every poſlible regard to the buſineſs, and recently 
taken meaſures for its ſatisfactory concluſion,” That the firſt inti- - 
mation of any check given to the reception of Iriſh goods was 
made only in February laſt, and, as he had fignified to the Mer- 
charits by letter, the laſt diſpatch was tranſmitted to Portugal, 
from the Britiſh Miniſter, in September; and the interval between 
that time and the preſent, was too ſhort to admit of a final anſwer 
from that court. It was an unneceſſary diſcuſſion, he ſaid, becauſe 
if contrary to what we might expect from the candour, wiſdom, 
and friendſhip of the Queen of Portugal, the anſwer ſhould prove 
unfavourable, all further diſcuſſion would be idle, and it would re- 
main for Ireland to exclude the Portugueſe wines, ſo long as there 
thould remain a partial excluſion of her manufactures. The ſubject, 
he ſaid, was nice, and not ſo proper for the deliberation of a popu- 
lar aſſembly, as for the miniſterial intervention which was going 
forward. He wiſhed, therefore, that the ſuhject might be poſtpon- 
ed ; and though he was not diſpoſed to pledge himſelf for a ſpecific 
meaſure, or unforeſeen circumſtances, he would readily promiſe, at 
the proper period, to take the lead in the mode which might beſt 
vindicate the juſt expectations of Ireland, if thoſe expectations 
i oo. GS, 

Sir Lucius aroſe again. From what Mr. Eden had laſt ſaid, he 
underſtood, that if Portugal did not grant the redreſs demanded, 

it was intended to lay a further duty on her wines; this he did not 
think was a mode proper to be adopted, it was for ever cutting off 
our trade to that 22 oe and increaſing taxes upon the ſubject. 
But he thought that granting the ſupplies for ſix months only, 
would be the moſt likely method of bringing the buſineſs to a happy 
iſſue. He was ſorry to ſee the buſineſs conducted in a timid man- 
ner, and in the hands of perſons not intereſted in our welfare, but 
with a ſecondary view, who at moſt would only promote it when 
it did not claſh with the convenience ofaneighbouring nation. He 
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even doubted whether they were acquainted with the foundation 
of our right to trade with Portugal. If they ſuppoſed it reſted 
on the treaty between England and that kingdom in 1903, they 
were miſtaken ; he therefore thought Parliament ſhould enter into 
an immediate inveſtigation of the ſubje& ; that if the Miniſter 
intended to give a ſtrenuous ſupport, he might find himſelf back- 
ed with the whole weight of the Iriſh nation; but if not, every 
man would ſee what was intended by throwing difficulties in the 
way of theenquiry, and damping it with cold delay, 

Mr. Eden, with ſome warmth, appealed to the Houſe, whether 
he had appeared to throw any difficulty in the way of this 4mpor- 
tant buſineſs ; he truſted the Houſe was ſatisfied of the contrary z 
he wasfar from wiſhing to procraſtinate, but recommended only 
that diſcreet and dignified conduct, which was equally dictated 
by national wiſdom and national ſpitit. He ſaid, the notion of his 
hunting out a new tax upon it, was too ludicrous to be anſwered z 
— That with regard to what had been intimated reſpecting a noble 
Earl, it was a ſuggeſtion utterly unmerited, that noble Earl be- 
ing a true and ſteady friend to Ireland, having ſhewn himſelf pe- 
culiarly ſo upon the preſent occaſion, and being in every inſtance 
incapable of making a diſtinction between the intereſts of his Ma- 
jeſty's kingdoms; that if by eonſulting the convenience of other 
countries, it was meant only to intimate that the Miniſters were 
willing to proceed with caution, at a moment when we have the 
misfortune to be at war with all the commercial powers of Eu- 
rope, and When every port from the mouth of the Baltic to the 
mouth of the Mediterranean is the port of an enemy, exce 
thoſe of Denmark and Portugal, we ought to be thankful for ſuch 
caution, and not to admit any debate which might tend to weak» 
en its effects. | 

Sir Lucius, upon this, declined proceeding further for the pre- 
ſent, and fixed Thurſday to bring in the queſtion for appointing 


a committee. 


Mr. Eden then informed the Houſe, that his Majeſty had been 
graciouſly pleaſed to return Thanks to their dutiful and loyal Ad- 
dreſs z which he read in his place, as follows: 

* His Majeſty returns his Thanks to the Houſe of Commons 
for their dutiful and loyal Addreſs, and conſiders their affectionate 
congratulations upon the birth of another Prince, as ſtrong and 
expreſſive marks of their faithful attachment to his Majeſty's per- 
ſon and royal family, | 

* His Majeſty has the firmeſt reliance upon the dutiful declara- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, to grant his Majeſty ſuch ſup- 
plies as may be adequate to the maintenance of the public credit, 
the honourable ſupport of A government, and the ſe- 
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ciurity of the kingdom. And his Majeſty is perſuaded of the diſ- 
poſition of his faithful Commons, to give every aſſiſtance which 

the circumſtances of their country will allow of, towards the re- 
fiſting and repelling the unnatural and dangerous combination of 

his Majeſty's enemies. [25 

© The increaſe of the manufactures, and the extenſion of the 
commerce of Ireland, are conſiderations that afford the greateſt 
ſatisfaction to his Majeſty z and his Majeſty's faithful Commons 
may reſt afſured of his Majeſty's unalterable deſire and endeavours, 


to promote the intereſt and proſperity of his loyal ſubjects of 
Ireland,” 


Mr. T. Burgh, of Oldtown, ſaid, his Majeſty's paternal re- 
gard for this country, calls for every expreſſion of gratitude and 
reſpect; that the pleaſure which our Sovereign expreſſes at the 
| proſpect of our becoming a great and proſperous nation, demands 
| on our parts the warmeſt declaration of duty and affection; he 
| therefore moved, that a committee be appointed to draw up an 
| addreſs to his Majeſty, for his gracious anſwer to the addreſs of 
his Commons of Ireland. | - 


Mr. Latouche preſented a petition from the Refiners of Sugar 
i ſtating the great injury and decay of their trade in conſequence of 
the low duty athxed to Engliſh refined ſugars, on importation into 
| this kingdom, and praying relief. 
He ſaid, that the unwiſe (and he was going to call it unjuſt) 

duty laid by the preſent Equalization Law, upon Engliſh retined 
ſugars, had given the Engliſh manufacturers ſuch a ſuperiority 
over thoſe of Ireland, that that branch of bufineſs was almoſt 
: 


ruined ; that this great city was totally ſupplied from England, 
whilſt our own ſugar-houſes were deſerted; and that if Parlia- 
ment did not grant ſome redreſs, the people formerly engaged in 
that trade, would be reduced to total ruin. He therefore moved 
that a committee ſhould be appointed to take the petition into con- 
ſideration, 

Sir Hercules Langriſbe obſerved, that the matter would come. 
regularly before the Committee of Ways and Means, where he 
doubted not it would be fully inveſtigated. | 

Mr. Feſter ſaid, that he believed it would there appear, that 
the importation of Engliſh refined ſugars, had been leſs fince the 
paſſing of the Equalization Law, than in the ſame period of time 
previous thereto. 

$ Mr. Latouche ſaid, that circumſtance was owing to a great ſtock 
of ſugar being on hands when the law was paſſed, and not to. the 
influence of the law itſelf ; he, however, was willing to let the 
petition lie on the table, but reſerved a right to reaſſume it when 
he ſaw convenient. * 
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Mr. Feſier moved the order of the day, “ to take into conſi- 
deration the Lord Lieutenant's Speech,“ which being read, he 
moved that to-morrow morning the Houſe will reſolve itſelf into 
2 committee of the whole Houſe, to conſider his Excellency's 
Speech; to which the Houſe agreed nem, con. | 


Sir Henry Cavendiſh obſerved, that about ten years ſince a law 
had paſſed for the more eaſily recovering money lent on mort- 
gage; that he thought it in ſome points defective, and would wiſh 
to have it reviſed. He alſo obſerved, that in many caſes the re- 
covering of money due was a matter of the utmoſt difficulty 
that the ſheriffs were not always ready to execute writs—that they 
could not always be perſuaded to find the effects of a debtor, 
though under their eyes—that they could not always be perſuaded 
to find his perſon, though every day in public; and, therefore, 
he hoped the Houſe would contrive a remedy for theſe effects. 

The Proveft ſaid that he had the honour of introducing the 
bill reſpecting mortgages z that he thought it was generally allow- 
ed to be productive of very good effects; but if the Honourable 
Gentleman would point out an improvement, he would at any 
time be ready to confer with him upon the ſubject. | 


The Recorder.—I beg leave to call the attention of the Houſe 
to a ſubject, which ſeems to me to be of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the happineſs of this kingdom, I mean the adminiſtration of 
its juſtice. For that purpoſe, after ſaying a few words to ex- 
plain my intentions, I ſhall move you, that the Committee of 
Courts of Juſtice do fit the firſt Monday after the Chriſtmas receſs. 
1 poſtpone it to that time, left the ordinary buſineſs of this 
part of the ſeſſions ſhould be impeded, which is by no means my 
wiſh. | | 

The firſt ſubje& I mean to agitate upon that occaſion, is rela- 
tive to the Maſter of the Rolls, a character we hear of and feel, 
but not in his proper ſtation—that of diſpenſing equity to his 
Majeſty's ſubjects.—I have long been a witneſs to the abilities, 
patience, politeneſs, and integrity of the noble and venerable 
Lord who ſo worthily fills the firſt ſtation in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and I am ſure, that as far as in the power of one man, the 
buſineſs of that Court is ably tranſacted. But is it not highly un- 
reaſonable, that the venerable charaQer I take the liberty to al- 
lude to, and the public, ſhould be deprived of the aſſiſtance of ſo 
material an officer as the Maſter of the Rolls eught to be? Does 
not a great ſhare of the buſineſs of the Chancery of England 
fall to the Maſter of the Rolls? We ſee that this country is 
niſing in point of commercial conſequencey if ſo, the agreements 


between man and man will increaſe, breaches of agreements will 
C 2 
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more frequently occur, a further ſource of 40 a will happen 
and of courſe, an increaſe of buſineſs in our Court of Chancery. 
1 do not mean to injure the preſent Maſter of the Rolls; his con- 


vivial ſpirit, and the obligations he has conferred, have procured 


him many friends, who might think his enjoyment of the moſt 
lucrative place in his Majeſty's dominions inſufficient, without re- 
ceiving ſomething out of a kingdom which he does not condeſcend 
to viſit. But ſurely it will not be improper to inform his Ma- 
jeſty, if a vacancy ſhould happen, that this country ſtands in need 
of a legal and efficient character in the office of Maſter of the 
Rolls. 

The next ſubje& I mean to bring forward is of moſt ſerious 
moment to us all; it reſpects the Maſters in Chancery. It is well 
known, that they are entruſted, at times, with very large ſums 
of money and ſecurities. It 1s to be believed, that conſtituted as 
they now are, they do not give ſecurity to the amount of one ſhil- 
ling. I know the preſent Maſters, and do not mean to queſtion 
their conduct, but we may not always have men of equal fidelity; 
and if ſome regulation is not timely adopted, there will ſome day 
happen a cruſh, and the legiſlature will, for its neglect, meet the 
Curſes of the widow and the orphan, | 

lt would be improper to conceal from you, that I mean to 
bring into conſideration the very inadequate ſtipends which our 
Judges receive. Precarious as their tenure is, yet ſurely they 
ſhould be paid equal to the labour and trouble they are at. Yet, 
that the Benches are ſo well filled as they are, and the buſineſs ſo 
well done as at preſent, it is to me matter of aſtoniſhment ; for 
when we look into the public accounts, and the expences of each 
Court, we ſhall find but a very ſmall part of the expenditure im- 
putable to the Judges. It is high time to make a more ample 
proviſion for men of learning, who devote their time and abilities 
to the public ſervice, and no time can be ſo proper as the preſent, 
when there ſeems to prevail a general harmony and wiſh to pro- 
mote the welfare of this country. 

I ſhall alſo, before the ſame committee, propoſe ſome regula- 
tion reſpecting a part of the community whole time is extremely 
precious, I mean the Merchants of this city.—lt almoſt conſtantly 
happens every term, that the Merchants of this city are ſummon- 
ed to attend on juries at the hour of nine o'clock in the morning, 
and afterwards are not called on by the Court until one or two; 
and frequently at that hour are diſmiſſed to a future day. This is 
highly diſguſting to the man who conſiders punctuality as the life 
of buſineſs, and it is at the fame time of the greateſt inconvenience; 
for thoſe hours which he miſpends in the Courts, might be 
more properly. devoted to the duties he is obliged to diſcharge. 
In England, if I am rightly informed, if a Juror attends at the hour 
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he is ſummoned for, and waits half an hour, he enters his name 


in a book, after which he may go away without fear of a fine. 


kingdom. : ; £3 Gad 9 

I have mentioned a few of the outlines of my intentions in wiſh- 
ing for this committee. Let me once for all declare, I do not 
mean to cenſure any perſon or any proceeding; I have no ſuch 
idea in contemplation. I mean to conciliate advantages, not to ex- 
cite reſentment; and in ſo doing, I hope for the aſſiſtance of eve - 
ry gentleman, particularly the gentlemen of the long robe. Ma- 
ny matters of reformation in our Courts, wilt occur to their minds, 
and I make no doubt but the wiſdom of the legiflature will pro- 
vide for them, 1 2 Ft F 30 

I have not at preſent touched upon the Chancellorſhip of the 
Exchequer, It certainly is a grievance, that fo great an employ- 
ment ſhould be enjoyed by an abſentee, who does nothing for it. 
But as he could only fit with the Barons, and as that Court is fo 
ably filled, eſpecially in the perſon of the noble Lord who pre- 
ſides, I do not think the preſence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer fo abſolutely neceſſary. i IE (9359 04 8 

I ſhall, therefore, move you, that the Committee for Courts of 
Juſtice, do fit on the firſt Monday after the Chriſtmas receſs. 


Some regulation of this kind muſt of neceſſity be adapted in this 
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Mr. F;tzgibbon brought in heads of a bill for the better regulat- 
ing trials of conteſted elections. LOG 
The Proveſt ſaid, that as the Maſter'of the Rolls, the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, for the time being, were exempted from be- 
ing of the committee for the trials of conteſted elections, he hoped 
the Honourable Gentleman who brought in theſe heads, would 
have no objection to include his Majeſty's principal Secretary of 
State in that exemption. Fe 7 AT i 
Mr. Fitzgibben replied, that he could not conſent to the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's requeſt, as he looked upon the employ- 
ment in this kingdom, to be an office of no buſineſs z and as the 
Gentleman who now held the place, was ſo eminently poſſeſſed of 
abilities and real conſequence, he ſhould be ſorry the Houſe ſhould 
loſe ſo powerful an aid on ſuch oc mjHZ s. 63 287. 0377 
The Proveſt ſaid, he ſhould ſubmit his requeſt to the indulgence 
of the Houſe, at a proper period of the bill; for that the Honour- 
2 3 was miftaken when he ſuppoſed it an office of no 
uUnnen, * | & 8 = Io 
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1 Won Es DAT, OcTorer 31. ä = 

1 The Houſe in a Committee of Accounts, Monck Maſon, Eſq; in = 

ö the chair, examined the ſeveral documents of the national ac- 9 
4 counts, under their reſpective heads. e 
Mr. Grattan took notice, that in paper No. 1. the additional 1 

duties on raw ſugars imported within nine months, immediately = 

. 1 

antecedent to April laſt, amounted to the ſum of 18, 965“. he = 

therefore moved the committee to come to a reſolution to that puurs 


rt. | 85 2 = E 

Mr. Eden ſaid, that if by this the Honourable Member intended 

to aſcertain the quantity of raw ſugars imported within that pe- = 

riod, he would find himſelf deceived in the method he had cho- = 

ſen, for the paper mentioned could only prove the ſym actually 1 

received within that time, whereas ſugars did not always pay their 

_ upon importation, but frequently at ſome diftance of time 

after. Vat Finds : = 
Mr. Parnell aſked Mr. Grattan what was intended by, the moti- - 


on, and whether he meant to deduce any concluſions therefrom ? 4 
Mr. Grattan replied, that he meant only to aſſert the truth of = 


the fact. ö 5 21 i ett 
Mr. Parnell ſaid, that falſe concluſions were oftentimes drawn 7 
from true poſitions, and that ſuch would be the caſe if the preſent = 
reſolution was underſtood to define the great quantity of ſugar im- * 
orted, 8 = 
l Mr. Eden made a nice diſtinction —inſtead of ſaying that it ap- = 
peared to the committee that the additional duties on raw ſugar = 
imported within the time mentioned, amounted to ſo much, he - 
thought the committee might with more propriety ſay, that by pa- - 
per No. 1, it appeared that the ſum of 18,965. additional duty on * 
raw ſugars, was RECEIVED Within that time. 5 * = 
Mr. /:/fter thought it would alfo be right to aſcertain the duty - 
paid by refined ſugars 1 3 within the ſame period, but was of = 
opinion that the whole ſugar buſineſs would come better before 


the Houſe together, as one great ſubject of enquiry. 
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Mr. Grattan ſaid that a Right Honourable Friend of his, to whoſe 
judgment he paid the higheſt reſpect, had, the firſt day of the ſeſ- 
ſion, mentioned his-intention of moving for a committee to enquire 
into the cauſes of the obſtruction of our trade to Portugal; that 
upon being aſſured the moſt vigorous meaſures were purſuing, he 
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had conſented to put it off till after the receſs g that on Monday ; 

| laſt he had again taken it up, and ſeemed reſolved to bring it on y 

to-morrow, but that he found upon converſing with him, that he 4 

; ſeemed to deſert that reſolution z and though he paid the utmoſt VÞ 
FT deference to the ability and —— of his Honourable Friend, = 
| | yetin this inſtance he muſt differ from him, and would himſelf FF 
|| 1 
1 1 
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move to have the queſtion brought before a committee to- morrow. 
He ſaid that it ſhewed a ſhameful negligence to ſuffer our trade to 
lie for eighteen months, under ſuch great difficulties, without tak- 
ing any method of redreſs. m_ 2 

Mr. Eden roſe, he ſaid, to ſet the Honourable Gentlaman right, 
merely with reſpect to the matter of fact, that the Houſe might 
not receive a falſe impreſſion. | The firſt goods, he ſaid, which 
were offered in the port of Liſbon, were in November; ſome ir- 
regularity on the part of the proprietors, cauſed delay, they were 
afterwards totally refuſed z this was not known officially in Eng- 
land *till February, fince when nothing had been neglected to ſet- 
tle it to the nation's ſatisfaction. | 

Mr. Grattan ſaid he did not mean to cenſure a miniſter or any 
other perſon |concerned in the - buſineſs; he wanted only to 
inveſtigate the ſubject; if a petition was preſented from a body 
of mercantile people, on a ſubject of importance, a committee 
would be granted of courſe z when, therefore, it was refuſed upon 
ſo important a wy ns it gave goon — for ſuſpicion. It was 
eighteen months ſince the bill for a free trade had paſſed, yet ſtill 
our trade to Portugal was obſtrudted; and if the Houſe did not 
interfere, it was giving up in detail, every advantage we had 
gained. He deſired to know why the Court of Liſbon was not 
immediately informed of ſuch an important tranſaction? Why that 
court had not been furniſhed with our money bill, by which, in 
the duties on Portugal goods, we had purchaſed the trade to that 
country? And why was the Britiſh Conſul at that court, reduced 
to the neceſlity of ſending to England for a copy of that bill? 


| 'ThurxsSDAY, NoveMBER I. | 

Mr. Grattan moved, that an account of all the raw ſugars im- 

ported during the laſt ten years, be laid before the Houſe, ſpecify- 

ing the quantity of each year, and alſo the quantity for the laſt 
three quarters of a year, ending in September, 1781. 

Mr. Beresford obſerved, that the imports for the- laſt fifteen 
years, might be ſeen upon the journals of the Houſe z that the 
accounts were made up from one 25th of March to another; and 
that, if the Hon, Member inſiſted upon having the account made 
up to September laſt, circular letters muſt be written to all the 
out-ports, and returns made to the Auditor General's: Office; 
which would conſume more time than the Honourable Gentleman 
imagined. | | 1 

Mr. Grattan gave up the point; but ſaid, that as the Ho- 
nourable Baronet who had promiſed to bring the Portugal buſi- 


neſs before the Houſe, ſeemed now ſomewhat diſinclined to pro- 
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ceed in that important affair, he would himſelf, though very 
une qual to the taſk, immediately undertake it. He lamented that 
the Honourable Baronet, whoſe reading, whoſe information, 
and whoſe knowledge of the buſineſs ſo well fitted him for the 
undertaking, ſhould think of relinquiſhing it in the very moment 
that his ability was moſt wanted. | = 

Sir Lucius Brien requeſted the Honourable Gentleman would = 
allow him to ſpeak for himſelf—he had no thought of rehinquiſh- =. 
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ing that matter; but he thought that too much information could 4 4 
not be had on a ſubject of ſuch importance.— He had conſulted x 
every paper, every perſon, that could afford him information E 
yet ſtill he hoped for ſomething more from the aſſiſtance of many = 
friends, in whoſe knowledge he had great confidence: He waited - 
but for an opportunity of conferring with them, -and then would = 
bring this affair before the Houſe; or would confide it to the Ho- 1 
nourable Gentleman, if he choſe to take the lead. = 

Some complimentary ſpeeches then paſſed between the two = 
Gentlemen, and Sir Lucius was perſuaded to begin. I 1 

He went back to a very remote period, to prove that the king- mM 
doms of Ireland and Portugal had at all times preſerved a friend- 9 


ly connexion. He ſhewed from Rhymer's Fœdera, that ſo early 
as the reign of Dionyſius, King of Portugal, and Edward the 
ſecond King of England, and Lord of Ireland, a treaty had been 
ſolemnly entered into between the kings and ſubjects of both 
ſtates, the baſis of which is a mutual, free and uninterrupted 
commerce :— That from 1308, in which this treaty was made, to 
this time, it had been often renewed z the ſubjects of the King or 
Lord of Ireland always included. That warranted by this treaty, 
the people of Ireland had abways carried on a traffic with Portugal, 
upon the moſt favoured footing. That in recompence for this in- 
dulgence, and ſeeing the importance of the Portugal trade of this 
nation, Parliament had favoured the importation of Portugal 
wines, by laying one third more duty on thoſe imported from 
France. — That where the wines of Portugal were went to pay 3]. 
thoſe of France paid 40. 10s, and that by this the importation of 
port wines was very much encreafed-; that laft ſeſſion the Parlia- 
ment having conſiderably raiſed the duties of both, though the 
relative proportion of each was preferved, the court of Portu- 


| gal not underſtanding the matter had taken offence, though in © 
I truth it could not affect that country, but had only the operation = 
| of an internal exciſe on ourſelves. That in conſequence of this, = 
their Ambaſſador had declared, that not a yard of our woollens E 

ſhould be received. He then went on to . from a multitude 3 


of letters to and from fundry merchants and factors, that our 
| goods were actually ſtopped at Liſbon, and in ſome cafes ordered © 
1 to be re-ſhipped. He then gave a full account of the ſteps which 8 
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have been taken to procure redreſs, in which he profeſſed the 
higheſt confidence in the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Hillſborough, 
and Mr. Eden; and fully approved the meaſures they had 
taken, but thought that no mode could be fo powerful as the 
Houſe going into a committee, getting every information, and 
laying it before the King in form of a dutiful addrefs. © He did 
not like the buſineſs lying in the hands ofthe Miniſter of a people 
who thought it their intereſt to reſtrain our trade. He faid that 
much of our ſuffering was owing to out want of a proper navy to 
defend our trade. That we could have no benefit from commerce 
till one was eſtabliſhed. That *till then every Parity; petty ma- 
ritime ſtate would preſume to inſult us. That Portugal wanted us 
to give up the aliens duty, as ſhe thought us now in no fituation 
to enter into a conteſt; and that before our free trade we had 
fome trade to Portugal, but now we have none at all. He faid 
he thought that notwithſtanding this attack, we ſhould rather try 
to ſhew the court of Liſbon, that friendſhip was our mutual intereſt. 
He abhorred the pitiful revenge of retaliating, by taxing their 
wines; and concluded that this bufineſs could not be too ſoon 
entered upon, as the landed intereſt and manufactures of Ireland 
were both ſuffering. That for his own part, he had loſt tooo!. 
laſt year, by wool Elling from 175. 6d. to 105. per ſtone;—Theſe 
are ſome of the principal outlines of a ſpeech which muſt have 
coft Sir Lucius great application and labonr, and which took up 
much time to deliver. He moved © that a committee be appointed 
to take into conſideration the trade between the kingdoms of Ire- 
land and Portugal, to aſcertain how far that had been eſtabliſhed 
according to the laws of nations, and to inveſtigate whether that 
trade has received any interuption, and what methods, confiftent 
with the dignity and — of Ireland, can be purſued to put it 
on a proper footing,” ; , 

Sir Michael Cromie ſaid, he did confeſs that he had taken all the 
pains in his power to be well informed upon that ſubje&, and 
that he had arranged a few ideas, which he flattered himfelf were 
not unapplicable to ſo great a queſtion ; but finding that the de- 
bate was likely to extend itfelf to an unuſual length, he would 
not then obtrude himſelf longer upon the patience of the Houſe, 
than whilſt he endeavoured to impreſs a ſingle idea z which, if he 
had not many other reaſons, muſt alone direct the vote which he 
ſhould give upon that occaſion.— He faid, he did conceive from 
what had fallen from the Right Honourable Gentleman upon the 
floor, that the committee of enquiry into the trade of Ireland with 
Portugal, which was moved for by the Honourable Baronet, 'was 
only to be poſtponed, not denied. Poſtponed, he ſaid, for the 
wiſeſt and beft purpoſes ; he ſhould, therefore, oppoſe going into 
that committee, as being premature. | 
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. Mr. Corry ſaid, that it was ſome conſolation that the Houſe, 
which was now for the firſt time this ſeſſion divided in opinion, 
upon ſuch an important queſtion, was not divided in opinion whe- 
ther every effort ſhould be uſed to ſerve this country, but merely 
as to the point of time; whether now entering on the buſineſs, or = 
deferring it a little, was moſt likely to be crowned with ſuccelsz; 
for his part, he doubted much the propriety of now entering on 4 
the queſtion, and his doubts were much encreaſed when he per- 
ceived the two Honourable Gentleman (Sir Lucius and Mr. Grat- 6 
tan) were not agreed between themſelves. He thought that any = 
raſh or haſty reſolutions, which might give offence to the court 4 
of Liſbon, ſhould be carefully avoided; that the matter was in a 3 
ſafe and happy train, if not unwiſely interrupted ; that no impu- 
tation of delay had been, or could be thrown upon the Lord Lĩeu- 
tenant, Mr, Secretary Eden, or Lord Hillſborough; that the affec- 
tionate attachment of that noble Lord to Ireland, was too mani- 
feſt to be for a moment held in doubt. He was himſelf an Iriſh- 
man, partial to the merits of his countrymen, his pleaſure, his 
pride, was to exalt them into notice; his life had been ſpent in im- b 
proving and embelliſhing this country, and it was well known that EO 
the expreſs condition on which he accepted of his, preſent high of- 2 
fice, was, that all reſtrictions ſhould be removed, and that Ire- 
land ſhould have a full and free trade to all the world. 8 
Mr. Fitzgibbon ſaid, that if he thought by waiting a little time 
any injury could ariſe, he would be as forward as any Gentleman 7 
in that Houſe to enter immediately upon the buſineſs. The Ho- 2 
nourable Baronet, he ſaid, had beſtowed infinite pains, had ſhewn 2 
the deepeſt erudition, and undergone the greateſt labour, to lay be- 
fore the Houſe proofs of what no man would deny, That our goods 
have been detained in Liſbon we know, that they ought to be re- 
ceived we know, and that the King's Miniſters are doing their ut- 
moſt to promote their reception we know; but the doubt remained, 
whether their exertions would not be aſſiſted by parliamentary in- 
terference ; for his part, he thought not; all negociation he 
thought by our conſtitution ſhould be miniſterial, though ſome- 
times Parliament had interfered to ratify or to reject. It appeared 
from the papers the Honourable Baronet had produced, that no ne- 
glect or delay could be imputed to Miniſters, and therefore, we 
ſhould rather wait a little longer, than recur to the idle expedi- 
ent of bombarding Liſbon by an Iriſh Navy. He thought that 
{ome confidence ought to be placed, ſome Nn of diſcretion 
given to a Miniſter (Mr. Eden) who, in ſo manly and liberal a 
way, had come forward and aſſured the Houſe of his determi- 
nation to ſupport this nation's rights with his utmoſt power; that, 
for his part, he would place a becoming confidence in him, till 
he ſhould do ſome act to forfeit it, 
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Mr. Buſbe preſſed the motion on the ſame ground Sir Lucius had 
taken; he ſaid it was but for a Committee of Enquiry; that from 
what had fallen from the learned Baronet, the Houſe had received 
much information, and from the matter that would come before 
a committee, the Houſe would receive greater information ſtill ; 
and that by this the nation might hope for that redreſs hich it 
could not expect from an Engliſh Miniſter, ſurrounded with Eng- 
liſh monopoliſts. 9 | 

Mr. Gamble ſaid, it gave him a very bad opinion of patriots, 
when he ſaw oppoſition could find no other ground to ſtand on 
than the preſent queſtion z that when he ſaw an Honourable Mem- 
ber urging the Honourable Baronet who moved this buſineſs, while 
even in the Baronet's own opinion it was premature, and when 
he heard him compliment him fo very liberally to induce him to 
comply, it called to his mind a well-known Latin ſentence.— 
% Fiftula dulce canit wolucrum dum decipet auceps.” | WF 

Mr. Yelverton ſaid he would have contented himſelf with giving 
a ſilent vote for the motion, if he had not thought it incumbent 
on him, from what had fallen in the debate, to declare, that he 
placed the moſt unlimited confidence in the ſincerity of the perſons 
concerned in the negociation, particularly the Earl of Hillſborough ; 
that nobleman, who was attached to this country by intereſt as 
well as inclination, had ever manifeſted the utmoſt zeal to promote 
its welfare, He thought alſo, that his preſent Excellency, and 
Mr. Eden, deſerved the higheſt credit for their free communicati- 
on to the Houſe, of the negociation carrying on, as well as for 
opening an intercourſe with our mercantile people, and ſhewing 
an attention to their intereſt, heretofore unexampled; but till he 
thought the enquiry might do ſome good, and could not be pro- 
ductive of any miſchief z and ſuggeſted that as the American co- 
lonies formerly kept agents in the different courts of Europe, to 
watch over their affairs, the ſame method might with advantage, be 
purſued by Ireland. ö 

Mr. Parnell ſaid, the Gentleman's arguments tended to diſunite 
the King and Parliament; that the committee propoſed, was in- 
adequate to the purpoſe intended, as they could not inſtruct the 
Miniſters, and that the interference of Parliament, where treaties 
of commerce were in queſtion, was unprecedented. _ 

Mr. Forbes declared, that at the opening of the ſeſſion he had 
flattered himſelf he ſhould have been enabled to ſupport the preſent 
adminiſtration, but their having thus early ſhewn themſelves, 
alarmed him, and he feared their declaration that they had nothing 
toaſk, was only, in other words, if you do not attempt to do 
any good, we will do you no harm.“ | | 
When I find, continued he, that the Portugueſe, againſt their 
intereſt, refuſe to trade with Ireland, I ſuſpect ſomething at bot- 
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tom; efpecially at this time, when the court of Portugal is in the 
greateſt amity with Great-Britainz a moment of gratitude for Eng- 
land's having given free entrance to the produce of the Portu- 
gueſe plantations. E a: 359 

This is the time, continued he, for ſettling commercial affairs: 
Britain, engaged in a war with a great part of _ and the re- 


mainder leagued againſt her under the pretence of an armed neu- 


trality, has abrogated or ſuſpended all commercial treaties, which 
muſt be renewed or revived, 

Mr. Taler ſaid, ſuch a parliamentary enquiry was unprecedent- 
ed ; that the Crown was the general anchor to which all the em- 
pire was attached, and for his part he would never ſlip his cable. 

Mr. Ogle ſaid, that the Secretary of a Lord Lieutenant could 
not readily diveſt himſelf of the prejudices of an Engliſhman, but 
when he came here to do the nation's buſineſs, muſt ever be fup- 
poſed to caft a longing look behind; that, therefore, it behoved us 
carefully to guard what England gave with ſo much reluctance. 

Mr. Eden faid, that the Honourable Baronet who opened this 
buſineſs, had gone into an extraordinary length of detail on a va- 
ricty of points which there was not, at preſent, any occaſion to 
diſcuſs; that, however, he had proved two points to the fatisfac- 
tion and conviction of the Houſe—the one, that Ireland has an in- 
diſputable right to the object contended for—the other, that the 
final aſſertion of that right, had been tranſmitted from the court of 
St. James's to that of Liſbon, ſo recently as the roth of Septem- 
ber, and, conſequently, that the reſult of the actually exiſting 
negociation might, without any imputable delay any where, not 
be known in Ireland before the end of December. Mr. Eden ſaid, 
that both theſe points concarring with his original ſentiments upon 
the ſubject, he remained more decided than ever to reſiſt any pre- 
ſent parliamentary meaſure, as being both unwarranted and inex- 
pedient: And leſt the manner in which he had pledged himſelf, 
ſhould be miſtaken, or miſ-ſtated, he once more repeated, that 
when the proper time ſhould come, if unfortunately ſuch a time 
ſhould ever come, he was willing to be as forward as any man, or, 
if allowed that honour, the foremoſt in taking ſuch meafures as 
Pailiament, upon due conſideration, ſhould deem to be moſt et- 


.tectual.—He next adverted to two expreſſions which had fallen 


from two Gentlemen, (Mr. Buſbe and Mr. Ogle) who ſpoke with 
to much ability and nobleneſs of mind in other reſpects, that he 
was Concerned to hear from them poſitions which he thought ut- 
terly unworthy of them. One of the Gentlemen had faid, that 
Ireland had extorted her Free Trade from England. — This, ſaid 
he, I deny—it was not ſo—I know that it was not extorted from 
me.—'There can be no rape where the party is perfectly willing 
I do not believe that it was extorted from the Parliament of Eng- 


1 caſt before me, and not behind, towards England, ei 
or any other inſtance, otherwiſe than to look for the mutual inte- 
= reſt of the two iſlands, 
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land, or from the people of England. Thoſe who ſhall hereafter . 


5 3 read the hiſtory of the laſt five years of England, will not be eaſily 


perſuaded that England was a nation to ſubject herſelf to any ex- 
tortion from any 22 on the face of the globe. England gave 
the Free Trade, becauſe the enlightened Pony of modern times 
had convinced her legiſlature that it was juſt and wile to give it.— 
The other Honourable Gentleman was pleaſed to attribute the 
preſent interruption of our trade with Portugal, to the influence of 
{ome cabal among the Britiſh merchants, He knows little of the 


MT liberal ſpirit which at this age charactetizes the Britiſh merchants ; 


ſome of them would ſmile at the aſperſion, others would feel in- 


J 1 dignant at it; but then they would, in general, lament it. I do 
not ſay this as an Engliſhman, or as a Member of the Britiſh Le- 


iſlature—T look down with contempt upon ſuch paltry and piti- 
ul influences] ſay it as a Subject of the King of Great Britain 


and Ireland, and as wiſhing to conciliate affection and confidence 
between two kingdoms, the intereſts of which, to uſe the words 


of the Speech, are, and muſt ever be, inſeparable.—I ſay it, as 
bearing a principal part in a Government, on the fair fame of 
which the fature character of my life depends, My . is 


er in this 


He was followed by Mr. Grattan, who placed the queſtion in 
a variety of new lights, and declared that though the Crown of 
Ireland was inſeparably annexed to the Crown of England, yer 
the King of England had no right to rob the King of Ireland of 


J | che brighteſt Jewel of his Crown, (his trade) to embelliſh that 


of England. He made ſome ſevere obſervations on the practice 


of adulating Miniſters and Lord Lieutenants while in office, but 
abuſing them when no longer in power; and ſaid that when the 


firit attempts were made, in the Britiſh Parliament, to enlarge our 


5 W trade, that very Miniſter who now promiſed ſo much attention and 


friendſhip, was one of the very perſons, in 1778, who oppoſed 
us, and that he declared himſelf the excluſive champion of 


WS Britiſh merchants, who from the revolution till the preſent day, 
_—_ were uniformly contending for a e in favour of England ; 


and that he was neglecting the intereſts of the merchants of Ire- 


land whilſt he ſhewed himſelf an enemy to an enquiry of ſo much 
importance, | 


Mr. Eden ſaid the Honourable Gentleman had no right to aſ- 
ſign motives for his conduct, in the Engliſh Parliament of 1778, 
as he happened at that time to be on the Atlantic or in America; 


ble had no right to intimate that he gave any excluſive encomium 


to the merchants of England, he vindicated them, indeed from 
unmerited aſperſions; but that from every experience he had had 
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of the Iriſh merchants, he was bound to an unremitted anxiety 
for their intereſts, to reſpe for their characters, and to gratitude 
for their favour z laſtly, he had no right to ſay he was an enemy 
to this enquiry, he only oppoſed it at preſent, during an undecid- 
ed negociation, as premature, imprudent, and moſt likely to be 
pernicious to the mercantile and public intereſt of Ireland. | 

Mr. Huſſey Burgh ſaid the queſtion before the Houſe was of 
greater magnitude than moſt gentlemen imagined, and involved no 
leſs than the very exiſtence of the trade of Ireland. It had been 
mentioned by ſome gentlemen, early in the debate, that it was 
unprecedented for Parliament to interfere in queſtions of com- 
merce and negociation: What was the great queſtion that diſ- 
placed the famous Walpole, but a parliamentary enquiry reſpeQ- 
ing the capture of Engliſh ſhips by Spanifh cruiſers ? What but a 
parliamentary enquiry had abrogated the gth and 1oth articles of 
the treaty of Utrecht ? 

The Right Hon. Henry Flood ſaid that when he had quitted the 
Houſe laſt ſeſſion, he had left them the moſt dignified and virtu- 
ous aſſembly on earth; he expected now to find them ſuch, 
That the queſtion before them, of an enquiry into the Portugal 
trade, was, in his opinion, one that deſerved the moſt ſerious con- 
fideration ; the enquiry had his concurrence, but he differed, 
perhaps, with moſt Gentlemen in the Houſe; he thought it in- 


adequate, and that an addreſs to the Throne directly, would have 


much happier conſequences, as his Majeſty, who wiſhed the hap- 
pineſs of his people, would not fail to procure them the redreſs 
they wanted. | 

The Attorney General ſaid he was ſurpriſed to ſee gentlemen in 
ſuch a violent hurry to quarrel with Portugal, the only friend we 
had in Europe; that the Houſe might truſt itſelf for a little month, 
nay, perhaps a week, to hear the anſwer of that country ; that 
reſentment would come time enough when offence was certain 
but how diſgraceful would it be, if after ſome violent reſolution 
paſſed by the Houſe, notice ſhould come that our affairs in Por- 
tugal were amicably ſettled. 

Mr. Flood roſe again, and ſaid, the fate of the nation depended 
on the preſent motion; and that they ſhould not truſt any Miniſter 


that countenanced a perpetual Mutiny-bill. That they would 


be execrated by poſterity, if they abandoned the preſent motion. 
Mr. Maſon anſwered thoſe parts which related to the points be- 
fore the Houſe ; and the queſtion being put, there appeared 


Ayes, — — 44 
Noes, — — 17 


Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Grattan and Sir Lucius O'Brien. 
Tellers for the noes, Mr. Fitzgibben and Mr. Parnell. 
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After the Committee of Accounts adjourned, ſeveral papers 
were called for, and petitions preſented. red 

Upon a motion that Mr. Eden ſhould be added to the committee 
appointed to prepare heads of the Habeas Corpus Bill, Mr. Eden 
aroſe to explain his ſentiments on the ſubject. He run ſhortly in- 
to the nature of the Britiſh act of Charles the ſecond on the ſub- 
jeQ; and to the parts that were neceſſary to be adopted here. 
He ſaid that from the uſage of Ireland, which was the common 
law of the realm, and from the conduct of the Judges, the Ha- 
beas Corpus was in operation here, though not under the autho- 
rity of ſtatute ; and that he ſhould be happy in having that ſe- 
curity to our liberties eſtabliſhed by a poſitive law, which only 
depended upon the force of cuſtom z he was the more deſirous 
to be joined with the committee for introducing this bill, as he 
underſtood that the Honourable Baronet who moved for it had 
introduced a clauſe, granting a power to ſuſpend its operation in 
caſes of actual rebellion and invaſion in Great-Britain or Ireland; 
ſuch a clauſe, he thought, of real benefit and advantage to Ire- 
land, and with the annexation of ſuch a clauſe to the bill, he 
would give it his ſupport, and hope for its final ſucceſs, He con- 
gratulated the able and learned Recorder upon his bill. He would 
not tear the laurel from his brows; he. had won, and entitled 
himſelf to wear it; he would only endeavour to preſerve its leaves 
trom fading. | | 

Mr. Forbes objected to the idea of ſuch a clauſe, as highly un- 
conſtitutional, and as delegating the rights of Parliament to ano- 
ther body; which was done by the Mutiny-bill; which bill, 
for that reaſon, amongſt others, he had ſo ſtrongly oppoſed. The 
Honourable Gentleman, he ſaid, had offered to ſupport an un- 
conſtitutional Habeas Corpus Bill, but he ſaid nothing reſpect- 
inga Judges Bill, which was of as much conſequence. 

Here he was called to order by Colonel 3 which 
produced ſome little altercation z when Mr. Grattan got up, and 
falling into the ſame error, was called to order likewiſe. 

Mr. Grattan ſoon after aroſe as upon another ſubjeQ, but only 
adverted to a part of the debate of yeſterday, in which he had 
ſaid that Mr. Eden had oppoſed the enlargement of the Iriſh trade, 
in 1778, and he brought a paper to prove it, viz.—A reſolution 
of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons in March 1779, when the 
Commiſſioners were returned from America, _ 

Mr. Eden endeavoured to reply, but was called to order z but 
it being the ſenſe of the Houle that he ſhould proceed, he ſaid, 
that, if it were allowed to animadvert upon every part of the 
de bates of a former day, no debate would be at an end, and the 
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worſt inconveniencies would follow; as, however, leave had 
been given to the - Honourable Gentleman to criminate him, he 
thought he might, at leaſt, be allowed to anſwer in defence. He 
would only ſay, that it was a very ſtrange way of proving that he 
had oppoſed the Iriſh trade, in 1778, becauſe he returned to Eng- - 
land from America, in 1779; but that, if it was neceſſary, he 
would prove that he was not in the Houſe of Commons at that 
period, in 1779, to which Mr. Grattan had alluded, and at which 
time that Gentleman had aſſerted he had appeared an enemy to 
the commerce of Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan riſing to reply, was called to order, but reluctantly 
yielding, much confuſion aroſe. Many Members ſpoke to order. 
— The Speaker called to order. . 

Mr. Eden expreſſed his wiſhes that more order could be ob- 
ſerved. | 

The Speaker ſaid, it was only his duty to call the Houſe to 
order, when they were proceeeding wrong, but it was the buſineſs 
of the Houſe to enforce it. He appealed on this ground to Mr. 
Eden; who ſpoke in the higheſt terms of the Speaker's conduct, 
and paid him every compliment for the wiſdom, the ability, im- 
partialit y, and 1 of his behaviour in the Chair. 

Mr. Grattan (till attempting to proceed, and to ſpeak upon the 
ſubject of the judges Bill, which was not before the Houſe, Mr. 
Engliſb called him again to order, with ſome acrimony of ex- 
preſſion; but Mr. Grattan perſiſted in proceeding, when Sir Boyle 
Reche, called him again to order, and obſerved that he made uſe 
of language that was totally unparliamentary. 

Mr.Grattan immediately turned towards Sir Boyle, and exclaimed, 

Thy gallant-bearing Harry I cou'd *plaud, 
But that the name of Bravo ſtains the ſoldier !” 

Upon this, Mr. Engliſb cried out that the Honourable Gentle- 
man was not to be borne with, 

Mr. Grattan, attacked on all ſides, felt himſelf hurt, and was 
thrown off his guard. | 

Sir Beyle Roche whiſpered him; the Houſe took the alarm, and 
as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, was cleared; when the Speaker 
called the Gentlemen to him, and inſiſted that the matter ſhould 
ſubſide z which they promiſed. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 


Mr. Foſter preſented a petition from a company which has un- 
dertaken to eſtabliſh a manufaQory of catguts, gauzes, &c. &c, 
amongſt us. He faid that the company had already brought over 
forty ſeven perſons from Scotland, well ſkilledin fabricating thoſe 


goods; that they had actually at work no leſs than ninety looms, 
and that if it was conſidered that ſo large a ſum as 200, oool. was 
annually ſent abroad for thoſe articles, he doubted not but Par- 
liament would think the undertaking worthy of encouragement. 


Sir Henry Cavendiſb moved that the revenue accounts ſhould be 
rinted. 1 5 
, In this he was oppoſed by Sir Lucius O*Brien, who obſerved 
that it might tend to impreſs a falſe notion of our wealth and 
the benefits derived from our trade with othet countries; that 
oods exported were, by the policy of this and moſt other 
ſtates, exempted from duty, while thoſe imported were heavily 
taxedz thus the merchant was in the firſt caſe tempted to gratify 


his vanity at the expence of truth, by entering his exports in the 


= Cuſtom-houſe books much beyond their quantity, as was notori- 


ous in the linen branch; and in the other caſe his intereſt inclin- 
ed him to enter as little of his import as honeſty would permit. 

Right Hon. John Fofler ſaid, that as the accounts were already 
on the table, and at all times open for the inſpection of the Mem- 
bers, he thought that printing them, and letting them go abroad in- 
to the hands of ſtrangers, would be as indiſcreet an act in that 
Houſe, as if a merchant whoſe books were kept with the utmoſt 
regularity, ſhould take it into his head and have them printed, and 
let all his cotemporaries into the ſecret of his trade. | 

The Houſe adjourned until Tueſday. 


TutsDay, NovemMBeR 6. 


Several petitions were prefented z and amongſt them, one from 
Captain Brooke, brought in by Mr. Huſſey Burgh. The Captain, 
he ſaid, was the firſt perſon who, from a motive truly patriotic, 
had attempted to benefit the nation by the LaTE GLORIOUS 
EXTENSION.OF ITS TRADE. In this, he had a tenfold merit, 
being a Gentleman of eaſy fortune, quietly ſettled in the country, 
and having no temptation to riſk his property in the hazardous un- 
dertaking of . but his zeal for the national proſperity, 
That his conduct in that purſuit was as generous, as the under- 
taking was noble; for, totally diveſted of the narrow ſpirit of mo- 
nopoly, he had eſtabliſhed a manufaQory for the Maca ts uſed 
in the various and extended branches of the Cotton, Linen, Silk, 


| 1 and Worſted buſineſs, which he had undertaken; and to this ma- 


nufactory of machines every Artiſt was at liberty to repair, to in- 

ſpect, or purchaſe any Macaxinexy neceſſary to his own buſi- 

neſs, Mr. Burgh then eeded to ſhew the great works which 

Captain Brooke had conſtructed for his extenſive manufaQtories—a 

handſome town built by him near the Grand Canal, and many 
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other improvements equally uſeful to the nation, and expenſive to 
himſelf. —He concluded by declaring that though the Captain was 
worthy the higheſt public favour, it was not emolument he ſought, 
but the approbation of the people's repreſentatives, the approba- 
tion of that Houſe, It was wo be to a committee, 
The Recorder preſented a petition from the Merchants of Dub- 
lin, praying that Parliament would equalize the duties payable on 
the importation of refined ſugars. He ſaid that in his opinion, re- 
ferring it to a Committee of Ways and Means would be the uſual 
modeof giving the faireſt inveſtigation, and would be 2 ſatisfadte- 
ry to the petitioners, who had defirea it. | 

Mr. Forbes oppoſed the idea of ſending it to the Committee of 
Ways and Means ; he thought a ſpecial committee appointed for 
the ſole purpoſe of enquiring into this complicated ſubject, was 
the proper mode of giving ſatisfaction to the petitioners and to the 
nation. He declared, that when laſt in London, he had converſ- 
ed with one of the mofl eminent ſugar bakers there—a man whoſe 
ſentiments on this ſubject, he found more liberal than thoſe of the 
Iriſh legiſlature ; far from that monopolizing ſpirit imputed to the 
Engliſh merchants, he had refuſed to join in the petition againſt 
our duties as at firſt eſtabliſhed. He feared that it was intended 
to hurry this buſineſs forward, by blending it with the other 
great affairs which came before the Committee of Ways and 
Means; and therefore he ardently wiſhed to refer it to a ſpecial 


committee, 


The Recorder came over to Mr. Forbes's idea, | 

Mr. Maſon ſaid that if the Honourable Gentleman who now op- 
poſed referring the ſubject to the Ways and Means, had attended it 
in the laſt Committee of Ways and Means, he would not now op- 
poſe its going thither, as he would know that that was the place 
in which it was likely to meet with the greateſt juſtice, _ 

While Mr. Maſon was proceeding, ſome noiſe of coughing and 
ſpitting proceeded from the gallery. He raiſed his voice, and 
with becoming ſpirit declared, that ſuch ruffian-like behaviour 
was not to be borne; — that the attacks which had been made upon 
his good name, in public prints, he could deſpiſe, conſcious that 
they were the unſupported efforts of malice z but he would never 
permit a ruffian rudeneſs to interrupt the order and decorum of the 
great national aſſembly; and whenever he heard the ſlighteſt mur- 
mur that could interrupt the deliberation of that Houſe, he would 


immediately have it cleared; and that if ſuch indecency was at- 


tempted again, it ſhould be his firſt buſineſs every day that he en- 
tered the Houle. þ 


The Right Honourable Henry Flood moſt vehemently oppoſed the 


idea of ſending this buſineſs in the firſt inftance to the Committee 


of Ways and Means; he urged the neceſſity of a ſpecial commit- 
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tee, whoſe report might methodize and arrange the information ne- 
ceſſary for the Committee of Ways and Means; but he feared it 
was intended this ſeſſion to pilfer from the nation that Free Trade 
which had been granted in the laſt, "elſe why refuſe to in- 
veſtigate the ſubject in a ſpecial committee, whoſe report might 
ſtand as a record in the face of the land, and ſhew the people that 
it was intended to deal honourably by them. The ſubject laſt year 
had been long diſcuſſed in the Committee of Ways and Means, but 
as that committee makes no report, there remains no record of their 
opinion. He lamented, with Mr. Maſon, the illibetal and brutal 
treatment that public men often receive; that it was the portion 
of every one who, devoted himſelf to the public ſetvice ; he him- 
ſelf had experienced it; but the beſt way to avoid it was by doing 
juſtice to the nation, which though ſometimes miſtaken, ſeldom 
fails to betow her good opinion upon the de ſerving 
He was anſwered by the Atrorney=General, who ſaid— A8 I 
think the petition, both from the importance of the ſubject, and 
from the names of the perſons who have ſigned it, deſerving of the 
utmoſt attention and reſpect, I am determined to give it an open, 
fait, and eonſtitutional inveſtigation, by ſending it to the Comimit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which as a matter of money regula- 
tion it of right belongs; in doing this, Sir; L am perſuaded, I ſhall 
act according to the wiſhes ofthe Merebunts, according to the wiſhes 
of the nation, by referting it to a committee of the whole Houſe, 
armed with all the power the Houſe can beſtow, a committee 
that fits openly, under the eyes of numberleſs ſpectators z; we 
demonſttate to the LN D that we are determined to do our coun- 
try juſtice, and it is obvious that a ſpecial committee, meeting 
in ſome obſcure chamber, hid from the eyes of the people, 
obliged ultimately to report to the committee of the whole houſe, 
the ways and means can only be intended as a drag to hang upon, 
and embarraſs the motion of Parliament in their progreſs to pro- 
cure tlie nation redreſs; > 12720 ae ente ene gen 
Mr. Eden ſaid, that it appeared to be the unanimous wiſh and 
intention of the Houſe to give the petition the fulleſt and faireſt 
examination and diſcuſſion, and he would for himſelf ſay, it was 
his moſt determined and anxious intention to do ſo. This exami- 


4 


nation he thought could be only given in a committee of the 
whole Houſe, and that committee being a Committee of Ways 
and Means, jt was his opinion that the matter ſhould be referred 


thither, If the buſineſs were refetted to a ſpecial committee, that 
committee would fit ſo early, that it would be impaſſible for hin: 


to attendſit, and he ſhould think it very hard, indeed, if he was 


to be forced to decide upon evidence, which he: ehud not have 


the opportunity of hearing, or the power of examining or contro- 
verting, 'Every man kneu that in his ſituation it Was impoſſible 
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and that it was introducing two committees when one was ſuf- 
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for him to give his attendance to morning committees, and it was. = 
on that account he oppoſed the motion, that he himſelf might 3 
aſſiſt, in giving juſtice and fatisfaQtion to the nation upon ſo con- 
teſted a point. He then analyzed his expreſſion of juſtice: and 
ſatisfaction; by the former he meant, that full and compleat in- 
veſtigation of every part of the ſubject which was demanded z by 


the latter, that producing of evidence and proofs, which would = 
convince the kingdom that the procedure of the Houſe upon the Ko 
point was not injurious to the intereſt of the nation, = 

Mr. Burgh ſaid, he was content the petition ſhould be referred - 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, if he could be aſſured by 1 


the Miniſter, that that committee ſhould ſit long enough for that 
purpoſe. | { 5 1 255 | 

Mr. Eden ſaid, it would be very unparliamentary in him to ſay 
how long a committee ſhould fit, or not fit, but as it would be 
abſurd in him if the matter could be diſcuſſed in forty-eight | 
hours, to keep it open a moment longer, ſo were it neceſſary = 
that it ſhould laſt for forty-eight days, he ſhould think himſelf 
bound to prevent its cloſ ing. 1 

Mr. Burgb then ſaid, that as he could not be ſecure that there 
would be ſufficient time for diſcuſſing the ſubject in the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, he ſhould object to its being referred | 
thither ; for, he ſaid, it muſt firſt be referred to the Committee 
of Supply, which cannot conſider it at all. Then what are you 
doing? In order to diſcuſs the matter fully, you are referring it to 
a committee which cannot diſcuſs it at a//z and in order to diſcuſs 
it immediately, you are referring it to another committee which per» 
haps may never:fit. Contrary to the maxim non ſſeri per plura 
quod fieri poteſi per pauciora, you refer this buſineſs to two com- 
mittees, one of ſupply, and one of ways and means, inſtead of 
a ſpecial committee, which we wiſh'z and prefer a complex to a 
ſimple mode of treating the queſtion, in order to deceive and 
impoſe. Such a meaſure can never do juſtice, nor create ſatis- 
faction. „d r Bun [EGF d e 

The Prowft ſpoke both to points of order, and the general 
queſtion; he ſettled ſeveral points of order, and ſhewed many 
ways of arranging the queſtion, ſo as to take the full ſenſe of the 
Houfe upon it. With regard to referring it to the Committee 
of Ways and Means, he ſaid, that reference was improper, as 
that committee was not yet appointed; but the petition might 
lie on the table 'till that committee ſhould ſit, or be referred 
to the Committee of Supply, and thence referred again to the 
Committee of Ways and Means ; that this method was parliamen- 
tary, in order, and uſual; that it was nugatory to refer it to 
a ſpecial committee, which could not decide upon the matter; 
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ficient z that the reports of two committees might be contradic- 
tory, and thus harraſs the judgment of the Houſe ; and that if 
the Committee of Ways and Means were not to proceed *till the 
ſpecial committee reported, ſuch delaysand artifices might be uſed, 
as to hinder the one from reporting, or the other from proceeding 
at all, —He was, therefore, againſt Mr. Ferbes's motion. 

Mr. Yelverton ſaid, the queſtion is, whether you will refer it to 
a committee which can examine the buſineſs, or a committee that 
cannot? To a committee that can report upon the buſineſs, or a 
committee that cannot? In a committee of ſupply,” we can nei- 
ther diſcuſs, nor report on the queſtion : In a ſpecial committee 
we can do both. If the Houſe wants, and if Miniſtry wiſh to give 
the ſubject a full inveſtigation, ſhall we refer it to a committee 
which cannot be appointed for ſome time, when appointed can 
only fit for a few days, and is diſtracted by variety of other buſi- 
neſs, or to a committee which may fit immediately, continue for 
any length of time, ſit any number of hours which is requiſite, and 
be confined to one buſineſs only? He was, therefore, for a ſpe- 
cial committee, - | | 

Mr. Corry ſpoke very ſtrenuouſly in its favour, 

Mr. Ogle was particular for a ſpecial committee, 17 222 

There were many other gentlemen who roſe in debate, Mr. 
Tigbe, Mr. Morres, Mr. Ponſonby, &c. but only to points of or- 
der. | | 

The buſineſs of managing the queſtion was tranſacted moſtly 
by Mr. Beresford and Mr. #1224, who both diſcovered much acute- 
neſs, ingenuity, and parliamentary knowledge. | | 

Upon a motion that the Merchants Petition be referred to the 
Committee of Supply, in order to receive a particular and ſolemn 
= inveſtigation, the numbers ſtood thus : 
& Ayes, — — 111 
= 4 Noes, — — 43 


A 


Majority, — — 68 


WrepnzsDaY, NovemMBer 7. 


Mr. Foſter moved, that the Houſe will to-morrow reſolve it- 
ſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſidera- 


tion the granting a ſupply to his Majeſty, and alſo his Excellen- 
cy the Lord Lieutenant's Speech,” Jentys LxCellen- 


Mr, Grattan defired to know from the Honourable Gentleman 
at the head of adminiſtration, what was the plan of government 
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with regard to the ſupplies z he ſaid that it had been cuſtomary to 
give the Houſe this information, that it had been done in Earl 
Harcourt and Earl Buckizghan's time: He would not inſiſt that the 
queſtion was formal, but was certain it was uſual. | 
The Attorney General ſaid that he ever endeavoured to mani- 
feſt the utmoſt candour and plain dealing, as the beſt apology 

he could make for confined ability, and as the eaſieſt means of 
obtaining what they moſt earneſtly defired—the fair and open diſ- 
patch of the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſtate—and that to-morrow 
he would bring it forward in a manner that he truſted would give 
general ſatisfaction. 8 N een 

Mr. Flood. ] am aſtoniſhed and concerned to think that it is in- 
tended to go into a Committee of Supply till after the national ac- 
counts have been ſome time upon the table, for the inſpection of 
every Member. From the Speech delivered to this Houſe, I was 
taught to hope that no extraordinary ſupplies would be demanded, 
but J have ſince heard of demands, which if perſiſted in, will de- 
monſtrate that the deſtruction of this nation is reſolved upon; and 
it behoves Adminiſtration, if they would not confirm this opinion, 
to beſtow at leaſt one day on the ſtate of the nation; and if no other 
gentleman will undertake the taſk of enquiring into the ſtate of the 
nation, I myſelf, however unequal to it, do pledge myſelf to bring 
it forward to-morrow, SINK LP | 

The Prew//t ſaid, that as on any one day during the ſeſſion, any 
gentleman might move for the Committee of Accounts to fit, there 
could be no reaſon for delaying the Committee of Supply, becauſe 
the Committee of Accounts had but juſt cloſed, and he thought it 
would but ill accord with the deſires of the nation, and the pro- 
feſſions of the Right Honourable Gentleman, to gratify thoſe de- 
fires, to delay the meeting of that committee, conſequently of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, which was Charged, beſides 
other matters, with a ſolemn inveſtigation of the ſugar buſineſs, 
The queſtion was put, and carried without a diviſion, 


THrugrsDay, NOVEMBER 8, 


The Houſe met at three o'clock, but did not go upon any bu- 
ſineſs for one hour, the Right Hon. Henry Flocd, who had given 
notice the day before of his intention to make ſome motion pre- 
vious to entering into the Committee of Supply, not being preſent. 
W hen that gentleman came, | | 

Mr. Foſter called upon him to declare his objection to the Houſe 
enter ing into the Committee of Supply. | | 
Mr. Led ſaid he had not any particular motion to make, but 

only a few , propoſitions to offer on the ſtate of the nation, proper 
to be conſidered before the Committee of Supply was gone into. 


/ 
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Mr. F;fer anſwered, theſe might be conſidered in the Commit- 
tee of Supply. 6 . | 

Mr. Flood. I am embarraſſed in no ſmall degree on this occaſi- 
on. It was late yeſterday evening when I undertook this buſineſs, 
ſince which I applied to the Hon. Gentleman who is Chairman to 
the Committee of Accounts, for information that might direct me in 
the ſtate of the nation that I intended to lay before the Houſe, for 
from the accounts it was difficult for me to digeſt theſe matters. 
] will, however, in as ſhort a manner as poſſible, glance at the ſtate 
cf the nation, and then trouble the Houſe with a few obſervations, 
that I hope may put matters in a train, by adducing ſome ſtriking 
facts. | 

In private life, when a man intends ſeriouſly to look into his 
affairs, he conſiders in the firſt place what proportion his expences 
bear to his income; in public matters the caſe is ſimilar z- how ne- 
ceſlary, therefore, is it to inveſtigate them? | 

Before the laſt great war but one, the debt of this nation 
amounted to 371,000). and in a few years after the peace of 1748, 
it was liquidated, or at leaſt very much reduced. At the end 
of the laſt glorious war, our debt was 5 20, ooo. the largeſt one 
ever contracted, It was natural to expect, that in the years of 
peace that ſucceeded, this debt would have been diſcharged; 
that unhappily was not the caſe; this ill- judging country, in this 
very time of profound peace, went on borrowing until it a- 
mounted to 780, oool. and in 1773 it amounted, including funded 
and annuity debt, to the enormous ſum of 1,757 ,000/, ſince 


% which 610,000/. have been raiſed ; and now there are 300,000/. 


more wanted to be borrowed, to make good an arrear. Thus, in 
four years, we ſhall have run in debt 1, 200, oool. Does not, there- 
fore, the amazing and ruinous rapidity of this accumulating debt, 
ſhew the abſolute neceſlity there is to ſtop its progreſs ? | 
The produce of the duties for the ten years, 7 . 
encing Lady Day, 1761, was — | 700,000 
The ten years, ending 1771, — — 900, ooo 
Since which time, though we have been accumulating taxes 
on one hand, and debt on the other, the revenue of the king- 
dom in the ten years, ending laſt Lady Day, has only riſen. to 
920,000/, | 
If the net revenue is, as it appears now, leſs than it was in 
1779; if you are run ſo enormouſly in debt now that your mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment is eaſed of 4000 troops, by which you have 
ſaved in the laſt four years 300,000/, where can this end? 
Let us then endeavour to account for the deficiency in the re- 
venue, to equalize the expences of the nation; the firſt cauſe 
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was the encreaſed expence of the military eſtabliſhment, without 
the addition of a ſingle man after the laſt peace. It was indeed 
propoſed to make the army on this eſtabliſhment 18,000 men, 
but that propoſal was rejected. What would our debt be now 
if it had been accepted, ſince, without ſuch an addition, it is 
ſo great? I was one of thoſe who complained of the augmenta- 
tion in Lord Townſbend's adminiſtration. 

The next adminiſtration, in order, as they ſaid, to put an end 
to this ſcheme of running in debt, propoſed new taxes to the a- 
mount of 80, oool. they were agreed to, but the remedy proved 
ineffectual. How then are we to go on? Muſt we perpetually 
borrow ? Great Britain borrows, but ſhe can ſupport it; but even 
Great Britain has not done it ſince the end of laſt war in the 
_—_— we have; for ſhe has only encreaſed her debt one- 

ourth, whereas we have quadrupled ours. 

I ſhould not oppoſe entering into the Committee of Supply at 
this time, if I found adminiſtration had any digeſted ſyſtem z but 
they have none: I am of opinion, therefore, it would be neceſ- 
ſar, previous thereto, to enter into the ſtate of the nation; and 
as there is to be a call of the Houſe on Monday next, I move 

ou, | 
Yes That the order of the day for entering into the Committee of 
Supply, be adjourned to Tueſday next.“ 

The Attorney General oppoſed the motion, on the ground that 
when the Committee of Supply was opened, he would ſhew a 
ſyſtem for raiſing the money wanted, without any additional tax 
on the people. 

Mr. Flood replied, that if the Committee of Supply was opened 
only for the purpoſe of borrowing money, it could not anſwer 
the end he propoſed, which was to redeem a falling land, for he 
ſaw nothing but an immediate inveſtigation of the ſtate of the na- 
tion could do it, as things otherwiſe could not go on for two years 
longer. Is this, ſaid he, your ſyſtem, to go on perpetually borrow- 
ing and encreaſing your debt? | 

The Attorney General ſaid, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
inverted the real ſtate of Ireland—it was not a falling but a riſing 
land—it was ſtill riſing, though it had already riſen beyond our 
hope.— The Right Hon. Gentleman, ſaid he, acknowledges he 
has no new ſyitem to propoſe, why then ſhould the Houſe defer 
the important buſineſs of the nation for five days, to wait for 
a better ſyſtem than that by which our finances have been hitherto 
regulated, when it cannot be preſumed that even the abilities of 
the Honourable Gentleman, great as they are, will be ſufficient 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time to new model a ſyſtem improved by 
the experience of many years. But, Sir, if the Houſe will now 
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go into a Committee of Supply, Lam ready to lay before them a 
plain, fair and honeſt ſyſtem ; a ſyſtem that I truſt no perſon can 
object to. At all events, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſhould al- 
low me to bring it forward as ſoon as poſſible; for if it be a good 
ſyſtem the ſooner it is adopted the better; if a bad one, the ſoonet 
it is expoſed the better. | | 

Mr. Flozd faid, that by a falling country, he meant only in the 
article of revenue and rife in expence ; that he rather uſed the 
words as matter of ſpeech in the warmth of debate, than in ge- 
neral acceptation. Bur — a country might fairly be called 
ſalling, which went on from day to da mortgaging her all. 

The Attorney General ſaid— When I find a gentleman of the 
greateſt ability repreſenting this country as in a falling ſtate, I 
muſt ſuppoſe that he ſees it through a falſe medium; but when 1 
hear him compare its preſent flouriſhing and happy ſituation, with 
what it was thirty-three or forty-three years ago, and prefer the 
earlier period—a time when from its poverty, its obſcurity, its re- 
ſtrictions in commerce and in conſtitution, it ſcarcely deſerved 2 
name among the nations I muſt ſuppoſe it is but the temper of 
the moment, to find fault with the preſent eſtabliſhed form of things, 
without even propoſing a better in its place. 

Mr. Flood rephed : He dwelt pathetically on the neceſſity of 
retrenchment : the miſapplication of the public monies, and compare 
ed the Miniſter to a quack doctor, who uſed the ſame powder and 
pill [borrowing] for every diſorder. 3 

Mr. George Ponſonby ſaid, he rejoiced to ſee the Right Hon, 
Gentleman, after an eclipſe of ſeven years, burſt forth in ſuch a 
blaze of eloquence :— Though at all times he had the utmoſt reli- 
ance upon his judgment and integrity, and particularly in the pre- 
ſent caſe, where _— but public ſpirit could induce him to 
riſk the loſs of one of the beſt appointments Government could be- 
ſtow, yet he muſt differ from him in the repreſentation he had gi- 


ven of this country z and he thought that he himſelf was entitled - 


to ſome credit, when it was conſidered that he was the ſon of 
a man who had given up even the Chair of that Houſe rather than 
ſupport a Miniſtry which he thought was doing wrong; but now 
he faw the Miniſter acting obviouſly for the honour and intereſt 
of Ireland, he thought it his duty to give him ſupport, and he 
would ever aſſiſt him while he acted upon the ſame principle. 
He faid he thought this was the time that all gentlemen of rank 
and property in the country ſhould ſupport Government; it was to 
men of this deſcription whom the Adminiſtration applied, and by 
them he truſted they would be ſupported. S 

Sir Frederick Flo ſeverely reprehended the Hon, Gentleman, 
for declaring that he would ſupport a Miniftry that could be fo 
baſe, ſo infamous, ſo corrupt, to take away gentlemen's employ- 
ments, merely becauſe they acted according to the dictates of their 
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conſcience; he declared that he would never ſupport ſuch an 
Adminiſtration, and rejoiced that his fortune rendered him indepen- 
dent of them. The Hon. Gentleman had himſelf abuſed the Bri- 
tiſh Adminiſtration, of which the Iriſh was a part, and was there- 


fore inconſiſtent in his declarations. 


Mr. Ponſonvy, ſupported what he had ſaid; declared that if 
employments were in his gift, few perſons ſhould ſtand before 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, but that he did not think it unpar- 
liamentary to mention the riſk he ran from obeying the dictates 
of conſcience, as a cauſe for giving weight to his opinion, eſpeci- 
ally as it was notorious that gentlemen could not hold places un- 
der Government and act in oppoſition. With regard to his having 
inveighed formerly againſtthe Britiſh Adminiſtration, he acknow- 
ledged it, and he acknowledged it to prove his conſiſtency; for 
he oppoſed that Miniſtry when he thonght they were giving up 
the intereſts of Ireland to the clamours of Britiſh manufacturers; 
but having ſince ſhewn that they had rejected every other conſi- 
deration in favour of this country, he thought, as they deſerved 
his oppoſition then, they demanded his ſupport now. | 

Mr. Maſon obſerved, that Mr. Ponſonby was warranted in ſaying 
what he had advanced, as Mr. Fload had publickly declared in 
that Houſe, his apprehenſion of loſing his place for oppoling go- 
vernment. | | 

Sir Edward Newenham lamented that gentlemen ſhould forfeit 
their places for acting conſcientiouſly ; but, he ſaid, it ever would 
be ſo till placemen and penſioners were by law excluded from par- 
hament. 

The Prevoft thought Gentlemen were interrupting and prevent- 
ing the very enquiry which they would ſeem to purſue. If they 
ſeriouſly wiſhed to enquire into the ſtate of the nation, ſurely the 
committee was the proper place; in a committee this enquiry 
could be purſued with many advantages, which in the Houſe it 
could not have; but as to our being a falling people, the reverſe 
was clear to every one who would take the pains to compare our 
fituation now with any former period. The hearth-money had 
been conſidered as a barometer, by the riſing of which the increaſe 
of population might be known if that was really the caſe, we had 
trebled our population ſince the revolution. He entreated gentle- 
men to repreſent the nation as it was—emancipated from unjuſt 
reſtrictions, and every day increaſing in profperity and popula» 
tion.— I 

Mr. Flood roſe to anſwer what the Attorney General had ſaid 
concerning the protperous ſtate of the kingdom.—If, ſaid he, 
you have juſt got the ability to trade, you have not got the abili- 
ty to pay money; for were you in poſſeſſion of the Weſt-India 
trade for a century, it would not enable you to go on as you are. 
Do not then aſk to go into the ſupply until Tueſday, and to-mor- 


row we will go into the ſtate of the nation. An Hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ponſonby ) ſays Iam emerged from a ſeven years eclipſe 
—it is true I ſupported Lord Hurccurt's Adminiſtration—but was 
J eclipſed when, on ſeveral occaſions, I went not with them, and 
gave my reaſons for ſo doing? 1 alſo ſupported the laſt Admini- 
{tration z but on that great day when a Free Trade was demanded, 
was I eclipſed ? When a Declaration of Rights was tlie ſubje A of 
debate in this Houſe, did I ſhrink from the queſtion ? 

Probably, as the Gentleman ſays, miniſterial reſentment may 
deprive me of the place I hold, for I am not near enough to my 
Royal Maſter to take ſhelter in his virtues. 12 

Gentlemen ſpeak of the proſperity of this kingdom from our 
Free Trade, as an inſtantaneous operation; but the growth of 
a nation, like the oak tree, is ſlow, though gentlemen think they 
ſee it vegetate. They have, indeed, ſeen wonders, but they 
were of another kind—they have ſeen their country defended 
againſt France and Spain, when the Miniſter had abdicated its de- 
fence z when, after borrowing 1,203,000}, he was not able to 
protect you, the Volunteers, 50,000 freemen, at their on ex- 
pence, armed and diſciplined, ſtood forth! You, the choſen men 
of the land, approved—you gave them an example of firmneſs and 
moderation, Aon wt 

Should not a man, when he is ſent into this houſe, aſk him- 
ſelf, why am I here, is it to do the buſineſs of the nation ?— 
Why, therefore, refuſe to look into this ſtate ? 18415103 

He was anſwered by Mr. Fefter, who ſaid, that the pictures 
he had drawn of the nation were falſe z that every proof he had 
adduced was an argument to the contrary z even his great 
argument of the fall of the revenues acted againſt him, for 
the revenues of Ireland, ariſing chiefly from imports, the de- 
creaſe of our imports was the proof of our increaſed home-manufac- 
ture and home-conſumption. What we before imported under a tax, 
he ſaid, we now manufacture and conſume without a tax; if 
the revenue falls, it falls as the nation riſes. — 

Mr. Eden likewiſe anſwered two parts of Mr, Flacd's ſpeech— 
one with regard to the bounties, the other with regard to the mi- 
litary eſtabliſhments, —He ſaid the Honourable Gentleman in his 
calculation had omitted the former, becauſe in the period he al- 
luded to, they had riſen from 80000. to 200, oool. a year; and he 
talked of the expence ſaved, by taking off the four regiments 
from this eſtabliſhment, whilſt ' the number of them ſince the 
taking off thoſe. regiments, had been much greater in this kingdom, 
than it had been before. ; 2, 
Mr. Yehkverton ſtrongly inveighed againſt miniſterial prodiga- 
lity. He reprobated the ſyſtem of accumulating debt upon debt, 
and tax upon tax, without any hope, any intention of relieving 
the nation by a manly ſyſtem of reformation. Shall we, ſaid he, 
for ever purſue the ſame deſtructive meaſurez—when we are at 
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peace we run in debt—when we are at war we run in debt 
when the nation is to be defended we run in debt—when the na- 
tional defence is abandoned and the people are bid to take care of 
themfelves, we run in debt—and we continue the ſame ruinous 
practice when the warlike ſpirit of the people has been rouſed, 
and private men, at their own expence, voluntarily engage in the 
defence of the ſtate, | 
Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald ſaid, that he would not detain the 
Houſe long, he would hot go about and about to prevent an en- 
quiry, which he profeſſed to purſue. He had indeed heard much 
ſpeaking, but no argument adduced to prove, that deferring the 
committee 1n which the enquiry might be made, for ſome days, 
was the ſpeedieſt method of entering into it; that when he ſaw 
gentlemen drawing ſuch melancholy piQures of the nation's ſtate, 
and confeſſing at the ſame time that they were only to be conſi- 
dered as words uſed in debate; and when he ſaw them uſing every 
effort to put off the enquiry, and at the ſame time declaring, 
that a moment of delay might prove fatal, he could not help 
thinking of a phyſician who boaſted of an infallible noſtrum, 
which he could not be perſuaded to adminiſter 'till after the pa- 
tient was dead z he was convinced ſuch an oppoſition could not 
be ſerious, they ſpoke only to the galleries; they were gratified 
with ſeeing themſelves in print, in having it publiſhed—that they 
had expatiated on the diſtreſs of the nation—had reprobated the 
corruption of the miniſtry—had exclaimed againſt taxes, places, 
nſions, and every other calamity, real or imaginary.—But for 
is part, as he intended to render ſubſtantial ſervice to the ſtate, 


he would demonſtrate his intention by voting for the immediate 


committee, 

This drew from Mr. Yelverton a warm reply, which again 
called up Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald; but Mr. Dennis Daly, inter- 
poſing, called both gentlemen to order. He condemned the very 
unparliamentary mode of private altercation, which had already 


diſturbed this ſeſſion, and declared that he would be watchful to 


repreſs it, ariſe with whom it would. He reprobated the practice 
of holding out to the people a melancholy proſpe& of their fitu» 
ation; for if after all which had been done for us, they were 
taught to think they were in a ſtate of ruin, who could hope to 
reſtrain them from open tumult ? But he was happy to ſay, that 
facts were otherwiſe—we were a great and proſperous nation 
almoſt every thing we could wiſh was -granted—what remained 
were mere trifles, and it rather became the members of the Houſe 
rather to animate the people by encouraging induſtry, than by 


imaginary terrors depreſs them to deſpair, 


Mr. #lood anſwered Mr. Daly, and made him ſome compliments; 
and ex patiated greatly upon himſelf, efpecially with regard to his 
future conduct. 
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Mr. Daly replied, he would maintain at any time that what the 
nation wanted was very inconſiderable in compariſon to what it 
had obtained; and that with regard to promiſing for his conduct 
he was above it. Thoſe alone had need to promiſe for the future, 
whoſe paſt conduct had been ſuſpicious. 

After ſome further converſation the Houſe divided. 

For going into the Committee of Supply, 155 
Againſt it, __ — 49 

Mr. Feſter having left the Chair, the Attorney-General, in a ves 
ry clear and able manner, opened an account of the finances of the 
kingdom. | | 

He ſtated the expences in the laſt two years at C. 1,683,162 

And giving credit for the out-ſtanding ſolvent ore 

balances, he ſtated the arrear at Lady-Day, 105,752 
1781, — — — V 

He then eſtimated that the probable deficienc 

to Lady-Day, 1783, 9 ariſe to — ene 

He ſhould, therefore, aſk a ſum of — 305, ooo 

This ſum he propoſed to be raiſed by two loans connected each 
with a lottery z each loan amounting to 1 30, oool. each lottery 
conſiſting of 40,000 tickets, at 5/. each. The prizes to be paid 
in ready money. The remaining 40, oool. to be raiſed as eigen- 
cies ſhould requite, by treaſury bills, 

He ſtated that there were now ſtanding out 360, oool. in 
treaſury bills; and that it would be further neceſſary that govern - 
ment ſhould have a power of iſſuing new treaſury bills to the ſame 
amount, when thoſe ſhould revert into the treaſury. | | 

This, he faid, was the whole of the plan, and might be effect- 
ed without any increaſe of the loan fund, which was ſufficient in 
its preſent ſtate, to bear the additional charge which was to be laid 
upon it; that the new annual impoſition on the public would 
{carcely amount to more than 12,000/. a year z and that this man- 
ner of providing for the public expences was in every light the 
moſt expedient, as it would occaſſon no additional taxes on the ſub- 


, 


the operations of returning peace. | 

This plan appearing to give ſatisfaction, the Attorney-General 
moved the — reſolutions for carrying it into execution, which 
were all unanimoully agreed to. W 

He then proceeded to move the ſeveral reſolutions for paying 
the ſalaries to the officers of the Houſes of Parliament, &c. and 
afterwards moved that a ſum not exceeding 65,000/, ſhould be 
granted for public charities, bounties, &c. This ſum was object- 
ed to, as ſeveral Members thought a proper ſum could not be re- 
ſerved out of it for the encouragement of the Cotton Manufacture. 


It was, therefore, propoſed that an additional ſum of 5000/. ſhould 


Jet, or burthens on our manufactures and commerce, or prevent 
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be excluſively granted, and appropriated to that purpoſe ; which 
propoſition was carried as an amendment to the Attorney-Generals 


reſolution. | 
The Houſe adjourned *cill Saturday. 


SATURDAY, NovemBeRr lo. 


Mr. Long fied preſented a petition complaining of an undue elec- 

tion for the manor of Mallow. He deſired that the Committee 
might not fit to try the merits of this petition till the th of Fe- 
bruary, alledging, that the council of the petitioners was now ab- 
} fent in England ; and that for this and ſeveral other reaſons, he 
a would not be able to proceed to trial *rill that time. 
þ Mr. Maſon replied, that this was the firſt time he had ever known 
# a petitioner for a ſeat in that Houſe, endeavouring to put off the 
i time of trial: That gentlemen who had thought themſelves ſo ma- 
„ tertally injured, bad alwa 0 been haſty to obtain redreſs 3 but the 
ö preſent petitioners were of that cool philoſophic diſpoſition, that 
| they were willing to permit the perſons of whom they complained, 
. to enjoy one full fourth of all the time they coul/ ſi in that Houſe, 
i under the preſent election; and calmly deſired that the committee 
[t would not proceed to trial Gor near three months. However this, 
#1 he faid, though it might ſuit the conweni-nce of the petitioners, 
3 could not be a reaſon to the Houſe; for if the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. Jephſon ) was unfairly returned, which from the preſent 
appearance he had no ground to believe, the committee ſhould 
immediately proceed to trial, to prevent an improper perſon from 
ſitting in that Houſe. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſpoke on the ſame fide After ſome de- 
bate, a queſtion was put and carried that the committee for 
trying this election, ſhould not meet till the 1 zth of W 
1782. — 

The Right Hon. Jahn Foſter reported from. the Committee of 
Supply the following grants :— | 
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N £ 1 
bi Speaker, — 4000 Backditto, and Meſſen- NT. 
{ Linen Manufacture, 8000 gers, — 3 
1! Mr. Veſey, — 500 | Laurence Senir, — 50 
5 | Henry Gore, Eſq; 300 | John Wetherall, — 280 
5 Dr. Ellis, — 800 | Paul Lebas, — 3006 
1 Benjamin Higgins, Eſqz 400 | Henry Smit, — 100 
1 Serjeant at Arms, — 1000 | Sir Roger Palmer, — 1200 
1 Committee Clerks, — 600 ] John Swan, —— 200 
þ Journals Clerk, — 300 | Printing journals, — 200 
bf Engrofling Clerk, — 260 | Deputy Serjeant at Arms, 200 
bi Mr. Bradley, for accounts, 130 1 Charter-Schools, — 16,885 
4 Poor-keepers, — 200 | Dublin Society, — 10, o00 
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Work-Houſe, — 5ooo | Building Churches, 60000 
Public Offices, — 5 00 | Miniſter Kilurine, — 400 
Hibernian and Marine | AY SES New Goal, — 1000 

Schools, — 4 Dr. Achmet, — 1100 
Cork Harbour, — 2000 | Thomas Reily, — goo 
Printing Journals, — 432 Kilkenny School, — 2000 
St. Patrick's Hoſpital, 3000 Circular Road, — 2000 


Mrs. Molloy, _ 100 | Rouquiere Cannon, — 400 
Houſe of Induſtry, 3000 | Mary Hay, for printing? 
Dungarvan, — 500 the Statutes, — 3 775 


Ballaſt-Office Wall, 2000 | Cotton Manufacture, 5000 
Drogheda Navigation, 1000 | 

Each reſolution being put from the Chair, was unanimouſly 
agreed to, 'till that by which. 1100. were granted to the Poor 
Baths was read, Mr. Gardiner ſaid he thought it was a groſs 
waſte of the public money, which might, with much greater be- 
nefit, be applied to the encouragement of our manufactories. Be- 
ſides, he ſaid, the gentleman who was proprietor of thoſe Baths, 
had already received conſiderable parliamentary encouragement, |, 

Mr. Beresford ſupported Dr. 4E claim, and ſtated the very. 
great advantages that many hundreds of poor perſons had received 
at thoſe Baths; where they always met with the moſt kind and 
humane attention, gratis; that by this, numbers who had loſt the 
uſe of their limbs through various diſorders, had been rendered 
ufeful members of ſociety; and faid that he would never conſent 


to ſee the poor deprived of thoſe benefits which were daily 
experienced in the Baths, | 


The Houſe divided. 
For granting the 11000. — e 
Againſt the grant, — — 


4 
The Speaker then proceeded to put the ſundry other refol utions 
contained in the Committee's report, and thoſe were all gone 


through and unanimoutly agreed to,—He then put the reſolution 
tor the ſupply, which had been reſerved. | 
Mr. Fl::z4 aroſe. —He recapitulated what he had ſaid on Thurſ- 
day laſt, concerning the ſtate of the national finances, and the 
ruin that muſt neceffarily enſue if the ſame deſtructive mode of 
running in debt was ftill continued. Within the laſt ten years 
the country, ſays he, has advanced to deſtruction with unex- 
ampled rapidity, The loudeſt declaimer that ever made your 
walls re-echo, never ventured to ſuggeſt ſuch an accumulation 
of debt. But if you have outgone example, if you have out- 
gone the boldneſs of declamation, in your career to ruin, will 
any man ſay that the proſperity of this country has likewiſe out- 
gone the power of declamation, when the expence of your mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment alone is equal to the whole of your revenue? 
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Do you call this proſperity—Do you call running in debt proſ- 
perity?— do not now ſpeak to retard your proceeding in buſi- 
neſs. I do not intend to divide the Houſe upon the queſtion z 
nor am I at all ambitious of applauſe z but I thought, and ſtill 
think, that my propoſal of going into a committee on the ſtate of 
the nation, where ſome mode of retrenchment might be deviſed 
before we granted a ſupply, was a moderate, a reaſonable plan z 
and I did hope, that after twenty years experience of my conduct, 
I ſhould not be told in this Houſe, that I was urged on by diſap- 
pointed ambition. I have been gratified by almoſt the higheſt and 
moſt lucrative office that my Sovereign can beftow z and the Se- 
cretary knows whether ever ! . any favour of him.— 1s 
this then di ſappointed ambition ? It cannot be ſuppoſed that 


am not ſatisfied becauſe 1 am not invited to take a lead upon the 


Treaſury-Bench, for I do not with to take a lead upon that Bench. 
There is no man in the kingdom to whom the words diſappainted 


ambition are leſs applicable than to me. Tis a hard meaſure, in- 


deed, if after twenty years ſervice, I meet with ſuch trea ment. 
The Houſe can teſtify, that before I entered into office, I was uni- 
form in my deſire of extricating the nation from debt; when in 
office I attempted to do it even by the diſagreeable expedient of 
propoſing new taxes; and if now I am about to loſe my em- 
ployment, which I regret only as it deprives me of the power of 
-e Sovereign, {hall I be told that I am aQuated by diſap- 
pointed ambition, becaufe I do not with that the nation ſhould run 
in debt more ?—My ambition has been, when out of office, not 
to be factious; and when in office, not to be venal, 

Mr. Dennis Daly. 
mory, I have carefully enquired from every gentleman about me, 
1 have examined my ewn heart to know whether it was poſſible 
for me to uſe thoſe words, and I find that I did not—if words like 
thoſe had fallen from me, [ had been much to blame—but it is im- 
poſſible they could, as I do not think that Right Hon. Gentleman 
does act from diſappointed ambition; yet furely it cannot be 
thought perſonal, that I do not approve of preſenting to the peo- 
ple a melancholy picture of this country, which in my opinion, 
is advancing faſt to the higheſt proſperity. The words that I 
made uſe of, when the Right Hon. Member ſpoke of my future 
conduct, were thoſe ;—** That I would make no promiſes for my 
* future conduct, as they alone had need to promiſe for the 
future, whole paſt conduQthad been ſuſpicious.” — Thoſe words 


I muſt till maintain; but if the Right Hon. Gentleman could not 


allude to me when he mentioned future conduct, I could not al- 
lude to him when I mentioned paſt conduct. | 
The Speaker declared that it was highly unparliamentary to 
animadvert upon any expreſſions that might have fallen in a for- 
mer debate; but both gentlemen eagerly tiſing at the ſame time to 


Mr. Speaker, J have conſulted my me- 
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expreſs their teſpect and regard for each other, the Speaker was 
ſomewhat interrupted, and the matter amicably ended, | 


MonDay, NoveMBER 12. 


Mr. Fefter moved the Houſe, ** that it ſhould be an inſtruction 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, to take into conſideration the 
bounties payable on the importation of foreign flax- ſeed, and 
whether they would not be better applied in encouraging the 
growth of flax- ſeed in this country z alſo, what bounties would be 
ee, to encourage the refining of ſugar; alſo, that the com- 
mittee ſhould take into conſideration the petition of the ſugar refi- 
ners and merchants dealing in that commodity. “““ 

Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, that by accounts which he had received 
from Portugal, he was almoſt convinced that negociation was at 
an end, and our trade to that country deftroyed. He thought that 
Portugal had made a bad return fob all the favours ſhewn.to her. 
He went through the treaties from the time of Henry II. ro-ſhew 
that Portugal ſhould have placed as an the footing of the ng favoured 
nation; that on our part we had treated her ſo, and even manifeſted 
a partiality, by taxing the wines of Spain higher than thoſe of Por- 
tugal. That in this we ſeemed to forget that well : funded maxim 
—PEACE WITH SPAIN AND WAR WITH ALL THE WORLD— 
That no two nations were ever better fitted for mutual advantage 
in commerce, as this country wanted almoſt every commodity 
that Spain and her colonies afforded, and Spain ſtood in need of 
every article this country produced; that while the Whole linen 
market of Portugal amounted to 1, 200, oool. per ann. the yearly 
export of that commodity from the Spaniſh port of Cadiz only, 
amounted to 3, 500, ooo. per ann. that a large proportion of this 
might be taken from Ireland, which, in return, would receive 
gold and ſilver, cochineal, and dye ſtuffs, alſo wine, wool, and 
a number of other articles. That notwithſtanding Parliament had 
unwiſely laid an extra duty on the wines of Spain, he now hoped 
it would be taken off, as he believed peace was not fat diſtant, 
and as it was obviouſly our intereſt to encourage a trade with Spain, 
and this extra duty on Spaniſh wines could not be taken off but by 
Parliament, which, perhaps, might not be ſitting at the time 
peace might be reſtored; he thought therefore this Was the proper 
ſeaſon for doing it. As for Portugal, who pretended to take of- 
fence at our regulating the duty on wines, though plainly to her 
advantage, he intended to propoſe a ſuſpenſion of all trade to that 
country, 'till this nation ſhould have obtained juſtic . 

Right Hon. Jabn Fofter 1aid that while we were at war with 
Spain he could not ſee the propriety of the duty in queſtion 3 that 
it was throwing away an een which, in a treaty of peace 
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we might uſe to advantage. He ſaid he thought it would be 
highly impolitic to ſhew the leaſt ſſight to Portugal, even fo far as 
putting Spain upon the ſame level with her; and he thought ic 
would be beſt to let the Spaniſh duties ſtand as they are, at leaſt till 
we were certain that Spain would thank ns for the alteration. |, 

Sir Lucius replied, that the Spaniſh wines were fo little in uſe, 
and the revenue received ſo little benefit from the quantity import- 
ed, that raiſing the duty might rather be conſidered as an inſult 
than an injury to that country. Ty 

The Houſe went into a Committee of Ways and Means, Right 
Hon. John Fefter in the chair. | | 0 | 

Mr. Grattan gave notice, that he would to-morrow move the 
Houſe to take into conſideration a repeal of the Mutiny- bill. 

The Attorney General ſaid, he hoped the Hon. Gentleman 
would to-morrow ſuffer the committee to proceed with an enqui- 
ry into the Sugar Buſineſs, as it had been referred to that com- 
mittee, and was immediately connected wich the buſineſs of it, 
and that he would conſent to put off the buſineſs of the Mutiny- bill 
till the next day. 5 | 184 

Mr. Grattan replied, that he could not conſent to bring on the 
Sugar Buſineis to-morrow, as feveral neceſſary evidences were not 
yet ready. | | ++: $43 46 

On that account the Attorney General ſaid, he would be very 
en to bring it on, and conſented to defer the enquitry till 
the neceftary evidences ſhould be procured. " 

The Attorney General. then proceeded to ſhew that in the ways 
and means for raifing the ſupply voted to his Majeſty, no new tax 
was intended to be laid upon the ſubject, (except a ſmall matter 
in equalizing the tobacco duty with England) ; and that none of 
the old duties were to be altered; though they were tobe arranged 
in proper claſſes, He then proceeded to move the neceſſary, re- 
folutions, which were all unanimouſly agreed to, till he came to 
that which regulates the duties on Spaniſn wine. 
Mr. Eden faid, he thought himſelf and the whole Houſe much 
indebted to the Hon. Baronet who had beſtowed ſo much pains in 
conſidering the commercial intereſts of this nation ; that on the 
laſt bluſh of the queſtion he was inclined to pay great deference 
to his opinion z but that ſome reſpect was alſo: to be had to the 
opinion of the Houſe expreſſed by the act of laſt ſeſſion. e aſked 
was there not ſome difference between the circumſtances of our 
trade to Spain and that to Portugal? Was there the fame recipro- 
city of intereſt? From Portugal we recetved a guidpre quo ; by our 
treaties with her we were entitled to be placed on the footing of 
the moſt favoured nation. Was the cirſe the ſame with Spain? 
Do not Trifh- linens pay a higher duty in that country than the 
linens of France? All theſe queſtions he ſaid ſhould be properly 
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underſtood before the Houſe could determine how to act; he 
therefore thought this reſolution ſhould be poſtponed till one 
of the laſt, that the Houſe might have time for enquiry and con- 
ſideration. | 

Sir Lucius thanked the Secretary for his polite manner of declar- 
ing his opinion of his feeble efforts, and concurred in the idea of 
deferring this reſolution to the laſt, | 


———— . — —-„-—ñ — — 
TuesDay, NovewBer 13. 


Mr. Grattan ſaid, that in the 18th century, however aſtoniſh- 
ing it muſt appear, he roſe to vindicate Magna Charta, ſanctiſed 
as it was by the authority of 600 years. He called upon gentle- 
men to teach Britifh privileges to an Iriſh ſenate, He. quoted the 
laws of England, firſt, becauſe they were laws; ſecondly, be- 
cauſe they were franchiſes z and they were the franchiſes of Iriſh= 
men as well as of Engliſhmen. He was not come to ſay what was 
expedient, he came to demand a right; and he hoped he was 
ſpeaking to men who knew and felt their rights, and not to cor- 
rupt conſciences and beggarly capacities, He begged gentlemen 
co tell him why, and for what reaſon. the Iriſh nation was depriv- 
ed of the Britiſh conſtitution ?—He faid, the limitation of the 
Mutiny-bill was one of the great 5 07 of the conſtitution z and 
ought it then to be perpetual in Ireland? , bf" 3 
No man could doubt as to the point of right reſpecting the 
army z he would even reſort to the queſtion of neceſſity. We 


want not an atmy as Great - Britain does; for an army is not our 


rotection.— Was your army your protection when. Sir Richard 

eren told you, you muſt traft to God and your country ?—You 
want it not for defence - you want it not for ambition—you. have 
no foreign dominĩ ons to perth, and your people are amenable 
to law, —Qur duties are of a different nature—to watch with in- 
ceſſant vigils the cradle of the conſtitution, to rear an infant t 
to protect a riſing trade, to foſter a growing people. We are free, 
we are united—perſecution is dead—the Proteſtant religion is the 
child of the conftiturion—the Preſbyterian is the father—the Ro- 
man Catholic is not an enemy to it—we are united in one great 
national 2 was our ſituation formerly? We 
were 4 gentry without pride, and a people without privilege. 
The Britiſh conftication lay upon the ground like a giant 's armour 


in a dwarP*s cuſtody. 


At length the nition aſſerted irſelf, and thongh the Declaration 
of Rights was not carried, which I propoſed as a meaſure fafe and 
innoxious; yet our ſpirit made us à nation.—Bridſh ſupremacy 
fell upon the earth like a ſpent thunderbolt—the Minſter feared 
to look at it the people wr fond to touch it. 
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Yet though we have no neceſlity for an army, and have affert- 
ed our freedom, we have followed that aſſertion by erecting mar- 
tial law, and a perpetual dictator for ever. —I laugh at the argu- 
ment that this law is the charter of our freedom.—Is the 6th of 
George I. repealed ?—Why does not the Miniſter come forward 
and declare our rights ?—No, all is myſtery, all is filence. 
Beſides the preſent Mutiny-law ts defeQive—no enacting part 
and articles of war are become the law of the land; by which 
there is no ſafety left either to England or Ireland—we have ſuf- 
fered an armed prerogative to iſſue out of a claim of right. 

Beſides, the power of the purſe is given up already. by the 
hereditary revenue, that original fin of your anceſtors, which 
viſits you from generation to generation.—'This is the very alarm+ 
ing conſideration to thoſe that love liberty better than the profits 
of office —Yet we have added the tide of power to the ſink of 
influence, and have bid majeſty to govern by either. —The power 
of the purſe you have long loſt—you have now loſt the power of 
the (word. — The queſtion 15—will men prefer a biennial to a per- 
petual Mutiny-bill ?!—Will men lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and decide the queſtion ?— _ | 
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in heads of a bill to explain, amend, and limit an act, entitled an 
Act to prevent Mutiny and Deſertion in the Army.” 

Mr. Flood ſaid, that not having been 2 the firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, when the Hon. Gentleman declared his intention of 
bringing on this bill, he had determined, in his own mind, and 
had even promiſed to bring it on himſelf z but finding it now in 
ſuch able hands, he would relinquiſh the honour of being its mov- 
er, and content himſelf with the ſecond place, of being the ſup- 
porter of the bill. * 


He began with the hiſtory of ſtanding armies in time of peace, 
which were unknown in England *till the reign of Henry the ſe- 
venth, who firſt entertained a few guards: He ſhewed how this 
fmall body had encreaſed from time to time, till it arrived at the 
formidable number at preſent in pay related the various and 
powerful modes of oppoſition, which the Britiſh nation had at 
various times adopted declared that when men committed their 
opinions in writing to poſterity, the greateſt regard ſnould be paid 
to them— that no leſs than eighty of the prime nobility of Eng- 
land, had proteſted ſolemnly againſt a ſtanding army in the reign 
of George I. that they had declared it fraught with utter deſ- 
truction to the liberty of the ſubjeQ. | N 

He then read the proteſt, which was couched in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of abhorrence toa ſtanding army. 835 eee 

He produced. the authority of Monteſquieu, on whom he be- 
ſtowed the higheſt eulogiums.—He ſaid that his work (Sur 
P Eſprit des Loix) had coſt him twenty years cloſe examination 
of all the laws of every different nation, antient and modern; 
and that he concurred with all the other authors who had written 
on this ſubject, in declaring, that every ſtate which had been re- 
duced to ſlavery, had loſt its liberty by a-ſtanding army. 

He obſerved, that Monteſquieu, in ſpeaking of France, had in- 
duſtriouſly avoided mentioning her army, and ſpoken only of her 
militia that his pride had made him endeavour to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an arbitrary and deſpotic government That of France, 
he ſaid, was founded upon honour; but a deſpotie govern- 
ment was founded on fear—that wretched habit of the mind 
which emaſculates the ſoul, and reduces it below the level of hu- 
manity. | 8 N eee Bas -e 

He went back to the Roman commonwealth, and ſnewed from 
Monteſquieu, that at firſt no perſon could be enliſted in the army 
but a Roman citizen, poſſeſſed of a certain property, that might 
antwer to the republic for his good behaviour; but when this 
law was broken through, and Marius enliſted all ſorts of people, 
the Roman liberty was deſtroyed; and it would, he ſaid, be ever 
the caſe when people give up the defence of theit property to the 
refuſe of mankin. e eee ee 
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I will next, ſaid he, produce to you the authority of the apo- 
logiſt for the Houſe of Stuart. when the power of the ſword, 
ſays Mr. Hume, is lodged in the hands of a ſingle perſon, he will 
neglect the diſcipline of the militia, and will always find a pre- 
text for keeping up a ſtanding army. This is a mortal diſtem- 
per in the Britiſh conſtitution, of which, at laſt, it muſt inevitably 
periſh. | | ILY 

He produced Blackftane, in whoſe Commentaries he read ſome 
pages, to prove that ſtanding armies in time of peace, and the lawg 
by which they are governed, are utterly repugnant to the-princi- 
ples of the Conſtitution, to Magna Charta, and to the Bill of 
Rights. He then quoted the Articles of War, to ſhew that diſo- 
bedience to lawful commands, was one of the offences which un- 
der this bill was puniſhable with death. Ne defired to know whe- 
ther an army attempting to enfarce the execution of an Engliſh ſta- 
tute in Ireland, might not think themſelves acting in obedience to 
lawful commands. "44 : | 

He concluded with reciting the advice of the Earl of Clarendon, 
to Lord Digby, deſiring him to fix ſome bounds to draw ſome line 
which his infamy ſhould not overſtep; but this advice, he ſaid, he 
would not apply to anIriſh Houſe of Commons. | 

Mr. Gardiner obſerved, that though the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had traverſed the beaten ground on which this argument had 
uſually been purſued, in every poſſible direction, he had failed of 
producing that conviction of mind which generally reſulted from 
powerful eloquence, The arguments of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, he ſaid, if they proved any thing, proved too much. 

Mr. Fload faid, that he did not mean to uſe the arguments in 
their full extent. | 


Mr. Gardiner ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman has uſed the ar- 


guments, and it is my duty to ſhew the Houſe the reaſons that 


compel me to diſſent from the concluſions that he has drawn from 
thoſe arguments. It appears to me, and I truſt it will appear to 
the Houſe, that thoſe arguments and the variety of authority that 
have been quoted, go not only againſt the preſent law for regu- 
lating our army, but againſt every law by which a ſtanding army 


is granted or governed z they go againſt the introdudion of a new 
Mutiny-bill, and againft every Mutiny-bill that ever has been or 
ever will be pafſed. They go even againſt the Engliſh annual Mu- 


tiny-bill, which the Honourable Gentleman approves z for that 


bill grants. the King an army, whereas ſearch ours throughout, 
and you will not find a ſingle ſoldier granted by it. The Engliſh 
Mutiny- bill grants an army for twelve months, and is called a li- 


mited bill ; under our's an army has no exiſtence, even for a fin- 
gle day :—How then do you call it perpetual ?!——We are told 


that the Crown, armed with a perpetual Mutiny-bill, and ſup- 
pcrted by an hereditary revenue, may overturn the liberties of the 
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ſubjectʒ or compel the execution of Britiſh ſtatutes in Ireland; but 


will any man believe, ſuppoſing ſome future Monarch ſhould en- 
tertain ſuch thoughts, that the hereditary revenue, loaded with 
numberleſs deductions, and unable to ſupport the very feeble army 
at preſent upon our eſtabliſhment, would be a fund ſufficient to 
maintain an army equal to the taſk of conquering the brave diſci- 
plined people of freland ? This law, which enforces order and ſub- 
ordination in the army, ſome have affected to call by the name of 
martial law, but martial law is pro 7 a ſuſpenſion of the con- 
ſtitution, which this is intended to defend. The preamble to the 
Britiſh law which grants an army, regulates their number and ap- 
points their pay; declares that a ſtanding army in time of peace is 
highly unconſtitutional z but does it not, by the ſtrongeſt implica- 
tion, ſay at the ſame time, that in time of war a ſtanding army is 
neceſſary?—He went on to produce many other arguments equally 
new and ingenious, to ſhew that our Mutiny-bill was merely a 
bill of regulation as to our army; but as to the Britiſh nation it 
was a Charter of our liberty; it was the firſt law made by us upon 
the principle that no Engliſh ſtatute could be of force in Ireland ; 
and the Engliſh Parliament, by leaving out the name of Ireland in 
the laſt Mutiny-bill paſſed by them, proved their acquieſcence in 
that opinion, a | | 

Sir Hercules Langriſbe ſaid, he would not treſpaſs on the pati- 
ence of gentlemen, if he was not convinced that the wiſdom of 
parliamentary debate, the inveftigation of truth, and regulation of 
the public opinion, required that gentlemen of every fide of the 
queſtion ſhould deliver their ſentiments—that we ſhould patiently 
examine them, and not confound the merit of the ar t with 
the /ituation of the man who offers it; and he was the more in- 
clined to ay a few words, as it was too common to repreſent dif- 
ferences of opinion on thoſe great ſubjeQs as proceeding from other 
matives than thoſe of opinion. He would not ſay that a perpe- 
tual law for government of the army ſtood in any comparative ſu- 
periority over a law limited in duration to that of the ſupplies which 
paid that army; on the contrary, admitted we in the firſt inſtance 
agreed to a limited bill—that afterwards we paſſed, on full conſi- 
deration @ perpetual law, not on principles of preference, no man 
all.dged it, but on principles of accommodation, which every 
man aſpired at; and theſe principles of accommodation were, or 
were not, admiſſible, inaſmuch as the perpetual law did or did not 
fufficiently aſſert and vindicate the great conſtitutional doctrine it 
was formed toeſtabliſh. That the queſtion was, whether the preſent 
law was adequate to this purpoſe z whether it was a ſufficient eſta- 
bliſhment of the firſt great object the excluſive authority of the 
Iriſh nation and whether it be (without reference to other coun- 
tries or other modes) handed doun from times diſſimilar to the pre- 
ſent; whether it be ſufficiently guarded to protect the Conſtituti- 
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on from the power of the Crown. If theſe objects were left doubt- 
ful they ought to be aſcertained ; if not, better continue the law 
as it is, than revive a ſubject of ſuch difficulty, or re-kindle the 


warmth of ſo intereſting a controverſy, As to the firſt great ob- 


JeA—the excluſive authority of the Iriſh Parliament the amend- 
ment could not add one link to the ftrength or extent of that ſecu- 
rity, The law we have enaQs, that by authority, by advice and 
conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons of Ire- 
land, certain articles of war ſhall be the law of Ireland. That, 
by the ſame authority, it ſhall be lawful for the King to make, 
under certain reſtrictions, cert in other articles; which is declar- 
ing, as ſtrongly as a declaration of rights could ftate it—that, 
without this authority, theſe articles would not be lawful in Jre- 
land; without this authority it would not be lawful for the King 
to make further articles. — Thus, be the law temporary or perpetu- 
al, be it ſummary, or be it circumſtantial, it equally provided 
that the Iriſh army in common with other ſubjects of the realm, 
ſhould be governed alone by the laws of the realm: And this prin- 
Ciple was, by the alterations of the Engliſh Muti ny-bill laſt ſeſſion, 
recognized and ratified by the Britiſh Parliament. He faid, that 
this law could not furniſh any power of abuſe to the Crown, or con- 
vey any hazard to the Conſtitution, That this law could not le- 
galize a perpetual army, if it did it would be inadmiſſible; but it 
did no ſuch thing, it only provides, that when there is an army, 
it ſhall be ſo goveinzd ; but the exiſtence and ſupport of that army 
you vote and ſupply every ſeſſion in this Houſe z not in your Mu- 
tiny-bill, as the Britiſh Parliament do, (wherefore that law muſt 
be temporary) but in your bill of ſupply, which 1s almoſt tempor- 
ary ; ſo this was a law for government of an army—evertual on your 
hawng an army; and your having an army was eventual on the will 
of Parliameni—there was therefore no reaſon to ſay this law had 
any relation to continuing an army. You might as well ſay your 
revenue law, being of longer duration than your bill of ſupply, 
was capable of protracting the duration of the ſupplies to that of 
the law for regulating thoſe re enues. He ſaid, that the Crown 
never conſidered itſelf intitled to add a ſoldier in time of peace 
without conſent of Parliament, and this he inſtanced in the meſ- 
ſage for the Augmentation in 1767. He obviated the objeQtions, 
that Parliament would not be able to diſband an army, while the 
Crown had a perpetual law to govern them; and (aid, if the Crown 
were ever to have an ariny independent cf Parliament, or contrary 
to Conſtitution, would the Crown be beholden to you for a /aw to 
govern an army maintained again law? He examined the whole 
charges affeQing the hereditary revenue, to prove it could never, 
independent of Parliament, produce a ſum that the moſt arbitrary 
Miniſter could look up to with hope, or the moſt jealous patriotiſm 
conſider with apprehenſion, 
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He ſaid this law was ſufficient for our ſecurity; he would not 
wiſh to change it for a law which muſt periodically bring theſe va- 
juable rights into diſcuſſion 3 and which might hereafter leave 
them to the aſſertion of a weaker ſpirit amongſt ourſelves, or to 
the deſigns of ſome raſh and arbitrary Miniſter of Great Britain. 
He ſpoke of the neceſſity of a mutual good underſtanding between 
the two countries, and of the ſtate of this as to commerce and 
conſtitution, He ſaid, every man in the community ſees a field 
within his induſtry, may reap a property, and feels a freedom of 
conſtitution whereby he may aſcertain that property—he feels 
with honeſt pride that he is governed by his own laws—he feels 
that he is free—let him feel that he is happy. | 

Mr. Croobſbanſ expreſfed his concern for differing on the preſent 
occaſion from the opinion of his conſtituents, but as they had not 
ſhewed him any inconvenience ariſing from the preſent law as it 
ſtood, and he had not himſelf been able to find any, he could not 
give up his own judgment, but acted upon it with the more con- 
tidence, as he knew the men he ſpoke of would deſpiſec him if 
they thought he would be implicitly led by the opinion of any 
F man. He ſaid the Hon. Gentleman who introduced the motion 
_ Had ſaid truly“ that a ſtanding army was againſt the law of the 
land,” and God forbid he ſhould bethe advocate to the contrary z 
but when he aſſerted that the Mutiny-law perpetuated the exiſt- 
ence of an army, he muſt beg leave to differ with him, the Mu- 
3 tiny-law being-only a regulation of the army while the army was 
6 continued by the Parliament; and as the exiſtence of the army 
E muſt ever depend upon the will of the Parliament, it was conſe- 
Ss quently at all times in their power to ſuſpend the operation of the 
act. He relied on it that the preſent time did not call for any al- 
teration in the act, though he would not be underſtood to ſay but 
that at a future day it might be expedient to make it temporary; 
and whenever that period came, he would be the firſt to move for 
its amendment. He ſaid it was too much the faſhion of the times 
to decry the conſtitution, to cenſure our laws, and to reprobate 
the Miniſters—thence it was that men of the firſt abilities pictur- 
ed this country in colours the moſt hideous, and held out a lan- 
guage to the people that muſt make them think their ſituation, of 
all others, the moſt wretched ; but let us rove through the uni- 
verfe, and we would not find a ſpot half as happy as our country 
is at this moment, nor a ſpot where the liberty of the ſubject was ĩn 
more perfect preſervation. Bleſſed, as he ſaid this kingdom was, in 
the preſent moment of repoſe, and in the midſt of war and tu- 
mult, felt not the effect Fedder if we but avail ourſelves of our 
happy ſituation, and did but cheriſh the growing induſtry of the 
people, Ireland muſt be happy. | 

Mr. Corry ſaid he had always ſupported the Iriſh Mutiny-bill, 
as an eſtabliſhment to that great principle, which he would ever 
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defend within theſe walls and without the ſupremacy and indepen- 
dency of the Iriſb Parliament That our conſtitution is eſtabliſhed 
by it, as it ſtands againſt England, and that the preſent was a 
queſtion of time only, and regarded a point between the Iriſh na - 
tion and the Iriſh King: He thought another time would be bet- 
ter to agitate it, becaule the le were now in peace and induſ- 
try, and did not call for this meaſure at this moment; for if it 
appeared to be the ſenſe of the nation, or that they were uneaſy 
for the preſent moment, he would ſupport the motion. He deſir- 
ed not to give any opinion by the vote of to-night but as to time, 
and begged leave to conſider himſelf as not precluded by it from 
ſupporting, upon another occaſion, if it ſeemed a fit meaſure, 
the change of this bill, and the inſertion of a biennial clauſe. 
Mr. Forbes ſaid, that the Britiſh legiſlature, jealous of their li- 
berty, had made their Mutiny-bill from year to year that no 
man in the Britiſh ſenate would dare to propoſe a perpetual one 
—they would not dare to violate the conſtitution—their lives 
would pay the forfeit—but the Parliament of this country had 
entered into it with uncommon -alacrity,—Lord Coke had ſaid 
that,“ the legiflature had not power to make over, or dele- 
«« gate the rights of the people to any man or body of men,“ as 
the perpetual mutiny-bill has done, The example of Dudley, &c. 
ought to be a warning to Parliament never to trifle with the, liber- 
ties of thepeople. The conſtitution of the ſtate had often been 
compared to the conſtitution of the human body—no part could 
be injured without diſordering the whole—and if the ſoldiery 


were to be bound by a code repugnant to the princi;.les of the 


conſtitution, by articles of war arbitrarily impoſed upon them, 
he defired to know in what was the liberty of the ſubject ſafe. 

Sir Boyle Roche faid, that he was a ſoldier, reared and educated 
in the army; which he had ever found a ſchool of virtue and ho- 
nour : That he had never felt himſelf hurt, nor ever heard others 
complain of the laws by which it was governed : That our ar- 
mies were raiſed for the defence of liberty, and that they were 
ſuperior to the armies of other nations, from whom the example 
of oppreſſion had been quoted, in the ſame proportion as their 
principles and purpoſe, viRTUE, HONOUR, and LIBERTY, 
exceeded baſenefs, tyranny, and ambition. He ſaid, now that the 
rights of Ireland were reſtored through the mediation of that 
great man, Lord Hillſberaugb, whoſe memory will reign in the 
hearts of Inſhmen, while gratitude and public virtue ſhall warm 
their breaſts—now that the influence of foreign legiſlature was 
done away, and we are governed by laws wholly our own, we 
ſhould endeavour to cement the union between this country and 
England. Our proſperity and intereſt were now the ſame; there 
was now no more ditterence between England and Ireland, than 
between Middleſex and York. We were.now.all become Eng- 
liſhn.en and no friend of either country would attempt diſunion. 
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Mr. Maſſom ſaid, the ſon of Crœſus was dumb, but the King, 
his father, in a battle where he attended, being defeated, a ſol- 
dier had raiſed his ſword to give the laſt fatal ſtroke to his misfor- 
tune, when the youth, impelled by filial affection, made one 
effort, and cried out, ſpare the King: Even fo, I, when I ſee 
my country's liberty going to receive the laſt fatal ftab, muſt now 
cry out, ſpare the Conſtitution.— Enough has been ſaid of this 
bill to convince every man who has not ſhut his eyes againſt con- 
viction. Now that we have thrown _ our defence, we are 
againleft at the mercy of Britain z and, for aught we know, that 
abominable act of tyranny, the 7th George I. an act to which no 
more obedience is due by Iriſhmen, than if it had been made by 
the Parliament of Paris, or even by the Congreſs of America, 
may again be attempted to be enforced in this country: There- 
fore, to prevent ſuch an attempt, to promote the union and prof= 


perity both of England and Ireland, 1 am zealouſſy for a repeal 
of the bill. . 


Mr. Buſbe.—lI have not heard a ſingle argument to induce me 
to relinquiſh the principles on which 1 firſt introduced a Mutiny- 
bill. If all the pride, if all the prejudices of England are at an 
end, ſhe will aſſiſt us in eſtabliſhing our Conſtitution. Our diſ- 
pute is not now with the Parliament of England, but with the 
Britiſh Miniſters, When I introduced a limited Mutiny-bill, it 
was upon the principle of doing away the only a@ that England 
exereiſed over us z not to fetter my country with a perpetual Mu- 
tiny-bill, I wiſhed that the power of the ſword ſhould be lodged 
in the hands of Parliament. I would have fixed the liberty of 
my country upon the ſolid rock of her own ftrength, not upon 
the ſhifting ſands of miniſterial favour. I intended to give her a. 
ſecurity for the meeting of her Parliament, which the hereditary 
revenue has taken away. We ſhould then have been in the ſitu- 
ation of a great man, whoſe common ſmiles are taken for affabi- 
lity—whatever we granted would be received as a favour, —But 
now we are in the ſtate of a poor man, who is thought to treſpaſs 


on generoſity when he requeſts even his right. 


It is admitted on all hands, that if we have an army not under 
the controul of Parliament, liberty is at an end. There were four 
ways in which we might have controuled our army : Firft, by 
withholding the Mutiny-bill, by which it is to be governed; ſe- 
condly, by limiting its duration; thirdly, by limiting the num- 
ber of our troops; and laſtly, by ſtopping their pay. The firſt 
three methods we have actually loſt, and the laſt we have much 
diminiſhed. He then read the act granting the hereditary re- 
venue; which, he aſſerted, was ſufficient for the pay of an army. 
He proved, that after the laſt war it had encreaſed two fifths ; and 
when it was conſidered, that at that time our trade was reſtrained, - 
but that after the preſent we ſhould have it open to all the world, 
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it might reaſonably be concluded that the hereditary revenue 
would riſe to an enormous ſum, and the Crown might maintain 
an army from which the ſubject had every thing to dread. He 
called to gentlemen's recollection, that at firſt almoſt every ſtate 
in Europe had been free; but how many of them had loſt their 
liberties by ſtanding armies ! This, he ſaid, he would have pre- 
vented in Ireland, by keeping in the hands of Parliament the 
power of the ſword and the purſe. It was a good thing, he ſaid, 
to belong to an old nation; he wiſhed his country would enter- 
tain ſome Old Engliſh prejudices : Every Engliſhman did not un- 
derſtand all the retnements of policy, but every Engliſhman was 
prejudiced in favour of the Britiſh Conſtitution z3 and thoſe pre- 
Judices, if we poſſeſſed them, would, as a ſhield covered with 
the ruſt of antiquity, guard our liberty, and prevent our refle&- 
ing every giddy image. 

Serjeant Carleton ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee the opinions of a 
diſappointed minority, enemies to Ireland in a Britiſh ſenate, 
brought forward in an Iriſh Houſe of Commons: It was obvious 
that a law depending upon another limited in duration, could not 
be itſelf conſidered as perpetual. "The Mutiny-aQt does not grant 
an army in perpetuity to the Crown—God forbid—if it did it 
would be a direct violation of our Conſtitution—if it did, he was 
aſſured, no lawyer or gentleman would have contented to it, At 
was merely a law for governing an army, granted and ſupported 
by other laws which expired biennially ; nor does it deprive the 
ſubject of the benefit of the laws of the land, for it is now itſelf 
a law of the land. As to the argument that the Crown might 
apply the hereditary revenue to the ſupport of the army, 1t was 
idle: Could it be ſuppoſed that the King would remove his 
placemen and diſcharge his penſioners, and extinguiſh the whole 
Civil eſtabliſhment—that he would raiſe ſuch a formidable hoſt of 
foes againſt him ?—There was no more reaſon to ſuppoſe this, 
than that he would make war upon the independence of Parlia- 
8 | 
Mr. Jephſan adverted to the ineffectual efforts which had been 
uſed in the laſt ſeſſions to ſwell the Mutiny · bill into a grievance 
acknowledged the great abilities of the mover of the repeal, 
(Mr. Grattan) but ſaid that even thoſe had been overwhelmed 
under the difficulty; that the ſubje& had been much canvaſſed 
from the preſs; and that the more it had been enquired into, the 
more reaſon the majority of laſt ſeſſion had to be ſatisfied with the 
rectitude of their deciſion. All the eloquence and abilities of the 
Houſe could not perſuade diſpaſſionate hearers, that a bill to te- 
gulateanarmy, which at the ſame time did not levy or maintain a 
fingle ſoldier, could be a proper ſubje& for miſtruſt or indignation. 
He enumerated the purpoſes of a Mutiny-law, ſhewed what 1t 
could and could not do; and ſaid, that a man might as well ſay 
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he had built a palace, becauſe he had the plan of one in his pocket, 
though without materials, or means to put them together, as ſay 
that an army could be created by the mere digeſtion of a ſcheme 
to regulate it. TO | 

The Britiſh parliament making it a practice to paſs their Muti- 
ny-bill annually, having often been retorted to as an argument ta 
prove the 8405 of Great Britain with reſpe@ to ſtanding ar- 
mies; he ſaid, that befides ſeveral eſſential differences between 
the Mutiny-laws of the two kingdoms, the huge diſproportion of 
the military eſtabliſhments ought to be conſidered. The Engliſh 
etabliſhment conſiſted of 100,000 men and a militia of more 
than half the number z an army more mercenary, becauſe it was 
an army of ſubſtitution. The complaint in Ireland was, we had 
too ſmall, not too great an army; we remonſtrated againſt the 
removal of a fingle regiment. If we feared any danger to liberty 
from them, we ſhould be better pleaſed to pay for theirabſence than 
for their preſence; which we required,. becauſe we paid them, 
and thought them neceſſary. Such apprehenſions could not be 
real, If there ever had been a ſeaſon for apprehenſions, the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon could not admit of them. He ſhewed the ſtate of Ire- 
land when the American war broke out—a coaſt every where ac- 
ceſſible, without one ſhip of war, one fortification of ſtrength, a 
ſtarving populace, a lawleſs rabble, a divided religion, and 2 
handful of ſoldiers mouldering away by deſertion, which no vigi- 
lance or diſcipline could prevent—we then relied ſolely on the 
protection of England; but on France eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
revolted . provinces, a national army, thick as the vegetation of 
the ſoil, ſprung up, and overſpread the whole face of the king- 
dom. It was an ill compliment to a Miniſter's principles to ſup- 
poſe him willing to overturn a free conſtitution, and to trample 
liberty under the bloody track of the ſoldier at any time; but to 
ſuppoſe he ſhould make the attempt at the time the execution was 
impracticable, is a much worſe compliment to his underſtanding z 
and admitting he could be weak or wicked enough to form ſuch a 
deſign, the idea of its accompliſhment, carried with it a groſs af- 
front to the ſpirit and conſequence of at leaſt 40,000 armed pa- 
triots. Gentlemen feared Ireland might be made a place of arms, 
or troops might be ſent over in Britiſh pay to this country as a ma- 
gazine and nurſery for deſpotiſm; ſuch fears were idle; not 2 
regiment could be added to the Iriſh eſtabliſhment till the Parka- 
ment of Great Britain had firſt paſſed an enabling act for the pur- 
poſe. If a perpetual Mutiny-bill was the temptation on one ſide, 
the letter and ſpirit of a mot venerable law was the reſtraint on 
the other; their efficacy was at leaſt equal; were we too weak 
to defend our own rights, we muſt firſt ſuppoſe Great-Britain to 
ſurrender hersz we muſt loſe all ideas of praQticability in viſi - 
onary alarms, and in conjeQures almoſt impoſſible, As to ſend- 
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ing troops over here in Britiſh pay, it ſuppoſed a ſtate of war, 
Peace was deſired in England, among other reaſons, becauſe hea- 
vy and oppreſſive taxes, made neceſſary by war only, might be 
1 As general pacification could anſwer no ſuch purpoſe, 
if the ſame expences were to continue after as before it, ſendin 

troops from America to Ireland was changing the ground of hoſ- 
tility, but not removing the expence. He mutt be but a ſhallow 
policician, a ſhort fighted Briton indeed, who did not ſee that an 
army ſent into Ireland to deſtroy a free Conſtitution might ſoon be 
tranſported back to England for the ſame unnatural purpoſe, 
Will the exiſting example of the American refiftance furniſh no 
caution againſt new experiments in government? There was no 
temptation to make the attempt here z much would be riſked by 
the conteſt, and nothing could be obtained by the victory. An 
Honourable Member, very reſpectable for his ſentiments and con- 
duct at all times, had alfigned an ingenious reaſon for the altera- 
tion made in the bill in England; the Miniſter did it (fays he) to 
fave himſelf the mortification of a biennial recognition of Ire. 
land's independency. He fhewed clearly why this and the danger 
he might incur at home, from yielding at once, and entirely to a 
novel claim of Ireland, might have occaſioned it. He gave a deſ- 
ctiption of the care taken by the Britiſh Parliament in their Mu- 
tiny-bill, from which moſt of the clauſes of ours were but trans 
ſcnpts, to guard againſt any encroachment upon liberty by a ſtand- 
ing army. This law was not made ſuddenly on the ſpur of oc- 
caſion, undigeſted, untried in its operation and conſequence, but 
the reſult of public wiſdom, public virtue, and long experi- 
ence.— The patriot had concurred with the placeman in model- 
ling it, It was as perfect now as it ever could be; and there ap- 
peared to be no enormous grievance in giving a perpetual duration 


to a law, which did not require to be altered, and could never 


be amended, He faid, if there was an thing ſuſpicious or im- 
perfect in the law we now had, the preſent Adminiſtration of Ire- 
land were not obnoxious from any blame for it; becauſe it way 
the law before they were the Miniſters of this country; nor could 
they agree to the repeal without cenſuring the majority which 
paſſed it, of remetity or ignorance z and without ſaying, by cleat 
implication, that the repreſentative ſenſe of the 1 could be 
bettet collected from the zeal of a few, than from the moſt deli- 
berate determinations of the many. ö 
Sir John Blaquiere premiſed that not having heretofore taken 
any part in this buſineſs, the queſtion was to him entire; but he 
would now take a part, offend whom it might. He ſaid he did 
not much approve of the bill as it ftood; but was certain that 
as it could be no object to England, it would one day be altered. 
However, he did not ſeem to think it a matter of ſuch very 
gieat importance as gentlemen ſeemed to make it. The preſent 
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Viniſtry, he ſaid, was a frong oney he wiſhed the nation would take 
advantage of their ſtrength, and their inclination to ſerve this 
country, by propoſing omething materially to its advantage, 
And he concluded by ſaying, that it would injure the very cauſe 
that gentlemen wiſhed to ſupport, and 1 the accompliſh- 
ment of their deſires, if now they ſhould urge a queſtion and loſt 
it by a large majority. ; 

Mr. Ogle condemned the bill, and gave his ſuffrage to have it 
repealed. YO 

"Mr. Daly faid—We have all had ample time and opportunity to 
conſider the queſtion at preſent before us; therefore whatever part 
we take muſt, be with full conviction, and our eyes opeh ;—lf 
deſire to act uprightly, we cannot go aftray—it requires no depth 
of underſtanding to decide upon this queſtion—integrity and ſpi- 
ritisall we want. That a perpetual Mutiny- bill is obviouſly, fe- 
pugnant to our conſtitution, and againſt the firſt principle of the 
ſtate, all the miſerable e which have been made to gloſs 
it over, may eaſily be ſeen through—it has not even the pou 
plea of expediency,—lt is a ſtroke aimed at the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, intended to ſubvert the independence of the nation. 
Could not Parliament have been truſted with the biennial paſſin 
of a Mutiny-bill? In our hands it would have been perpetual if 
the Crown had made no ill uſe of it; but it is ſaid that by this bill 
all future cauſe of diſſention between the two countries is femov- 
ed.—If it is removed, it is becauſe this Houſe has tied up its hands 
—becauſe it has put the ſword into the power of its adverſary. 
I hope, and I believe no diſpute will ever take place be- 
tween this country and her Sovereign—it is a long time ſince the 
Crown attempted to take any arbitrary ſtrides fatal example and 
refined policy have taught it to change its mode of attack—the 
ſupreme authority of the Engliſh legiſlature over all the appenden- 
cies of Britain, has been the favourite docttine of the preſent 
times, —If we then relinquith to them the power of the bd by, 
our other rights muſt fall; and the nation, Which has ſpent fifty 
millions to coerce America, may, perhaps, ſpend the tenth part 
of that ſum to ſubdue Ireland. I do not think that this will ever 
happen; but why are we in ſuch a hurry to throw away the inſtru- 
ment by which we could prevent it? And WAY, if England wiſh- 
es to conciliate our affection, does ſhe refuſe the only certain way 
of attaining it? 3 | 3 

Mr. Eden ſaid that it gave him much concern to diffet that day 
in opinion from ſome gentlemen with whom he withed, and hop- 
ed, in general to concur; but it was a conſolation to differ on a 
point other ſpeculative reaſoning, and not of permanent impor- 
tance, As a ſervant of the public, and filling a very reſponſible 
ſituation, he was determined, at all times, to gaard againſt the en- 
thuſiaſm of the day, whatever it might be; and to preſetve coolly 
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and reſpeQfully, the even tenor of bis way, on ſuch principles as 
ſeemed to be calculated for the advantage of the public. A gen- 
tleman, he ſaid, had wiſhed to fee ſome old Engliſh prejudices 
prevail—for his own part he confeſſed he entertained ſome, they 
were in fayour of the conſtitution, and he would always be happ 
in applying them to the ſafety of this country—they were thoſe 
entertained by the Old Barons who reſiſted to e their fran- 
chiſes, and expreſſed their diſſent to ſuch a propoſal—Nolumus le- 
ges mulari. | 

As a member of the legiſlature, he ſaid, it would be his uniform 


principle to reſiſt the alteration of the laws, except on convincing 


and operative reaſoning ——Ingenious imagtnations might paint 


poſſible miſchiefs in the poſſible abuſes of the beſt poſlible laws; 


but the well meaning mind would conſider what attention was, in 
truth, due to ſuch paintings. If the objections taken were either 
doubtful or unimportant, they ought not to be allowed to bring 
inſtability on the deciſions of the legiſlature. The whole queſtion 
had been argued as if the danger of a military eſtabliſhment con- 
ſiſted in the regulations which are to reſtrain that eſtabliſhment from 
acting like a body of lawleſs ruffians. The profeſſion of a ſol- 
dier, in a free ſtate, is always ſubjeQ to jealouſy z but no man de- 
nies that it is neceſſary in every ſtate z no man denies that regula- 
tions for its government are neceſſary.—If then there muſt always 
be an exiſting army, and always an exiſting regulation, is it not 
indifferent whether that regulation is triennial or perpetual ? The 
extent and number of that army is not indifferent; this is an ob- 
ject of jealouſy, and therefore reſerved to the limitation of the le- 
giſlature from time to time. lt had been aſked whether there had 
been a perpetual Mutiny-bill in any free ſtate ? The Sacramen- 
tum Militus of the Romans was a perpetual! Mutiny-bill, handed 
down from age to age, and army to army, That e Muti- 
ny- bill, had not ruined Rome her ruin had ariſen from the am- 
bition and competition of her great men,——An Hon. Friend of 
his (Mr. Daly) had ſtated, that this bill might expoſe us to the 
danger of he King of Great Britain combining with his Britiſh 
Parliament, and ſending an army to over-run the liberties of Ire- 
land; but it was ſtated as a poſſibility only, Would 50, ooo in- 
vaders, ſent to trample upon the laws of a- country, govern them- 
ſelves by the laws of that country? Would they, on landing, run 
to our ſtatute books and votes of Parliament, to fee how far they 
were warranted in depredation. | 

He concluded with ſaying, that having doubts on the foundati- 
on of the queſtion, and no doubt of its preſent unimportance, he 
would reſiſt the motion. He had found the Mutiny-law recently 
eſtabliſhed on ſolemn diſcuſſion, and by large majorities ; the ex- 
ecution of it had paſſed immediately through his hands, almoſt 
from its commencement, and he had found it full of expediency, 
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and void of miſchief. It was the act of a ſeſſion of which all with- 
in thoſe walls ought to be proud—it was the act of a ſeſſion to 
which all out of thoſe walls ought to feel reverence and grati- 

ade. | | 8 
: The Provoſt went deeply into the buſineſs, examined all the in- 
ſtances that had been produced to ſhew the — tendency of 
this bill; and undertook to ſhew they were all foreign to the queſ- 
tion. He proceeded to ſhew, from numberleſs examples, that un- 
der the Britiſh conſtitution, which by Magna Charta, he ſaid, we 
had enjoyed even earlier than the Engliſh themſelves, our army 
could never be inimcal to wat 3 but muſt at all times be depend- 
ent on Parliament. He ſhewed that the Engliſh Parliament which 
had voted the army of James the ad a nuiſance, raiſed for the pur- 
poſe of oppreſſion, did after the revolution return public thanks to 
that very army for the part they had borne in it, He then went 
into a variety of proofs, to ſhew that the Houſe always did, and 
he hoped always would retain the power of encreaſing or diminiſh- 
ing the army at pleaſure z and aſſerted that any increaſe which 
might be made without the conſent of Parliament, was in itſelf 
void; and that if the Crown ſhould bring into this kingdom a ſin- 
gle ſoldier beyond the number voted, ſuch a ſoldier was thereby 
ip/o fatto diſbanded and releaſed from the ſervice. —He was ſorry to 
ſee Gentlemen raiſing ſuppoſition of danger for ſuppoſition ſake z 
for a ſpace of 88 hrs he ſaid, we have been deprived of our 
charter, our army en governed by an Engliſh law z the Eng- 
ſh law is now removed, our charter is reſtored, and now we find 
ourſelves more happy than under a foreign legiſlature; he had ra- 
ther indeed the law had been biennial, but ſuch as it was, he con- 
ſidered it as a great acquiſition. We had a perpetual law, he ſaid, 
for marching of ſoldiers, yet no man ever thought it an infringe- 
ment of liberty ; and he was certain, that when it was conſidered 
what influence that Nobleman, who was the patron of this coun= 
try, had in the councils of our Sovereign, it would be readily ad- 
mitted, that if any evil could be apprehended from the Mutiny- 
bill, it would be altered; but agreed with Sir Jobs Blaquiere, 
that the preſent was an improper time to urge an alteration. He 
concluded with declaring, that he did not think the liberty of the 


— ſo much depended upon Parliament Barriers, as on the va- 
lour of its inhabitants, OT Jl 

The Right Hon. Walter Huſſey Burgh inſiſted it was a eſtion 
totally different from that of laſt Parliament; they all Enew in 
what form it went over laſt ſeſſion, and that it was returned a per- 


petual at, The queſtion was then, whether we ſhould have a 


perpetual Mutiny- act, or none at all An Iriſh Mutiny- bill thou 


gh 
clogged with being perpetual, or the former impoſition of an Eng- 
liſh one.—Su (fa | | 
and be rejected in England; you — recur to the Engliſh bienni- 
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al-bill. Tt ſhould ſcem-to be aſked, whether you' ſhould enjoy a 
perpetual Mutiny- bill, or perpetual Conftitution-? Fhe temper of 
the machine of government has taken ſuch a bias. Almoſt all the 
countries in the world that have been enſlaved, have been enſlav- 
ed by the army. I a man has two titles to his eſtate, is it policy 
to burn one of them? No man in his ſenſes, who drives at the 
mercy. of the ſtorm, and has two or three anchors'ow board will 
fling away. one of them, when his means of ſafety is depending on 
it. When' the ac was firſt inttoduced, no man was inſpired with 
the many fine reaſons, ſince that time adduced in behalf of its be- 
ing perpetual; but when the bill came from England, they were 
new-quickened with underſtanding, and they ſeemed to drſcover 
a thouſand advantages in the alteration, which could not before 
have opened on their perceptions. , That you are inveſted with 
the powers of making a Mutiny-act, is evident even by this al- 
tered one, A right once acknowledged, makes it an acknow- 
ledgment for ever. A Right Honourable Gentleman has faid, that 
the Engliſh Miniſter could not be for ever teized about the af- 
fairs of Ireland. I am of a different opinion, for I think it the du- 
ty of the Engliſh Miniſter to attend to Iriſh ſolicitations, when the 
intereſt of Ireland is concerned. A gentleman has mentioned the 
oath of the Roman ſoldier z- but that oath was annual ; the army 
at length became the army of the General, but not of the State, 
and Rome was loſt. The Volunteers, though they have render- 
ed us independent, have not undergone the form of legality; I 
had rather live independent by law, than independent without 
law. 27 3 | S389 N 
The wiſdom and unanimity of this Houſe muſt remove thoſe 
difficulties, which lay the kingdom open to any future contention 
with Great Britain. If an ill- adviſed Monarch ſhould land an ar- 
my to take away your lives and property, the merely ſtopping 
your ſupplies could not put a ſtop to his ravages Alt is true we 
muſt pity the ſtate of the Britiſh empire; a world depends upon 
the too - doubtſul fate of the ſword. Should ſucceſs no longer at- 
tend her, ſhould her foreign ſettlements be loſt, upon whom can 
England lean for aſſiſtance, but on Ireland? And is it policy or 
gratitude in that ſtate to look with a negleQful eye upon the only 
remnant of the empire, which has not been wreſted out of its 
hands, by the combined endeavours of that world with which ſhe 
wages war? One Right Honourable Gentleman has ſaid, that this 
is an adminiſtration of ſtrength; let them ſhew that ſtrength by not 
making a diviſion in our unanimity, but yield to the deſires of an 
injured people. L 18005 
Mr. Felwerton was ſo fatigued by his late attendance in the Four 
Courts the preceding night, that he was unable to exert himſelf, 
and he ſpoke ſo low that it was almoſt impoſſible to hear him. 
The arguments which he inſiſted upon, in addition to thoſe uſed 
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by other gentlemen, were, the unconſtitutional method of legiſ- 
lation, which was adopted in the law. He ſaid that parliament 
had exceeded its powers, in transferring to the King a perpetual 
authority of legiſlation, and that the kingdom in the moment it 
had aſſerted its right to govern its army, had reſigned for ever the 
power of doing ſo. 9 | „ at s nt de 

The Attorney General ſaid that this law, which had ſo often 
in the courſe. of the debate been called by the name of Marnal- 
law, was as different from Martial-law as regularity and good go- 
vernment was from anarchy and confuſion ; that care had been 
taken and great induſtry employed, to impreſs upon the minds of 
the people a falſe opinion of this law. ' That it was merely a law 
of regulation paſſed by ourſelves for an army raiſed by ourſelves 
—paid by ourſelves, and which, by the power of Parliament, 
might at any time be diſbanded. -' He ſaid, no ohjection had been 
made to the regulations inſtituted by the law itſelf. No alteration 
of them had been propoſed. The oppoſition to the law is not then 
as to its tenor, but as to its duration; to ſuppoſe this la would be 
injurious, gentlemen had been obliged to ſuppoſe a time, when 
the Crown, determined to erect a ſyſtem of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
ſhould pour into this country hoſts of armed men to trample on 
the liberties of the people. But if ſuch a time ſnould ever ar- 
rive; if a Monarch Þ i diſpoſed, ſhould ever reign, would a bi- 
ennial Mutiny-bill prevent him? Could it be ſuppoſed that ſuch 
a bill would have more influence than the laws at preſent in force, 
= which . preſcribes the number of troops to be kept in'this-king- 

A dom, and limits to 15,000 men. He ſaid that by this —.— 

1 was granted to the Crown, but many things reſtrained ; 
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N ſurely it was fafer to truſt to an army, by law governed and re- 
. = ſtrained, ' that to one ungoverned and unreſtramed. Mach fear 
- = had been excited—many chimeras had been raiſed, that by the 
- = hereditary revenue the Crown would be enabled to ſupport an 
1 army without the conſent of Parliament; but did gentlemen for- 
„get that the law which regulates the collection of the hereditary 
1 revenue was biennial. He exhorted gentlemen to diſſipate by the 
1 light of reaſon thoſe idle terrors of imagination which had been 
5 ſcattered among the people, whoſe attention ſhould rather be turn- 
4 ed to the improvement of their happy and advantageous ſituation, 
F than perplexed with fancied ills, arifing from abſtruſe and ſpecula- 
8 ti ve queſtions nne e e nov nt een 0 
t Right Honourable Jab Fofler ſaid, ] will not enter into an ar- 
n gument concerning proteſts of the Engliſh Lords, pro ing 
1 immediate ruin and deſtruction from a law which has exiſted ever 


WR  fince, Khich has exiſted for à ſpace of 88 years, withouteither 
= ruining or:deſtroying us; all that has been — 4 againſt an 
. = army in general: I ſhall therefore give it no anſwer. But has 
4 any argument been offered to ſhew us why an Iriſh army ſhould 
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not be governed by an Iriſh law? if it ſhould, is not this bill, by 
vrhich it is now regulated, a gain and an acquiſition ? To- 
night we have frequently heard it repeated, that the hereditary 


revenue alone was ſufficient to maintain ſuch an army as might 


deſtroy, our liberties. How monſtrouſly has this revenue increaſ- 
ed in a few days; within this week it was aſſerted that all our 
revenues in time of profound peace, were ſcarcely equal to our 
military eſtabliſhment. How then- ſhould it be ſufficient in ſuch 
a time of commotion as we muſt ſuppoſe, and indeed the whole 
danger is ſuppoſitious; in a time of civil war, will the revenue 
increaſe? That revenue which ariſes from the luxury and proſpe- 
rity of the ſtate. But let us go on ſuppoſing - ſuppoſe an army 
landed to deſtroy our freedom, will they — 

do it in the moſt legal manner? will they come to this Houſe, 
carefully ſearch the ſtatute book, and ifthey find Mutiny-law re- 


pealed, or altered, and amended, will they quietly retire? ? 


We have already two laws, one that gives an army exiſtence, 
another which enables it to march; and if the army which ſhall 
exiſt, ſhall: arch with intentions hoſtile to liberty, will it bale 
becauſe the Mutiny- bill is altered and repealed. We have lived 
under the influence of the Mutiny-law for 88 years, without feel- 


ing any inconvenience from it, though during that time it was the 

law of another country; but now that it is become our own law, 

ſhall we ſuppoſe that — it is become injurious? He 
5 


concluded, as the Attorney General, with intreating gentlemen to 
efface the falſe impreſſions that had been made upon the minds of 
the people; and to ditect them to the benefits of induſtry and 


commerce. 


Mr. Flad ſaid; that the Mutiny-bill was ſtated not to be a 
grievance, becauſe we had been governed by Mutiny-bills for 88 
years; by the ſame rule it might be urged, that our being denied 
the benefits: of commerce was no grievance, becauſe they had 
been refuſed a longer time; and that all oppreſſions were not 
grievances, becauſe they had exiſted immemorially. He ſaid, 
_ _ late an hour he would not treſpaſs: longer upon the 

Mr. Taler ſaid; that general arguments againſt ſtanding armies 
did not apply that fince taxes had become a commutation for 


perſonal ſervice, ſince the increaſe of the empire, and the extent 


of commerce in Europe, armies are become in time of 
peace, as a ſecurity againſt the force of neighbouring ſtates. The 
diſcipline of the army is entruſted by our laws to the firſt execu- 
tive magiſtrate. The unity of his power ſhould be guarded in 
this inſtance, as the ſueceſſion to the Crown has been ſecured in 
another. There ought to be but one law for regulating the army 


of the empire the framing of that law had been granted by the 
Engliſh Parliament to the Ring we adopted it as we found it, 


ow they may 
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having acted under it for near a century. The mode that had 
been purſued was the only one to avoid the hazard of future. con- 
teſt on the ſubje&: Such a conteſt might loſe that law for which 
we lately contended z it was by that law that we gave to the 
Crown a ſanction to legiſlate for the ang If the army is a mon- 
ſter, we ſhould not unchain itz and 7 letwng it looſe. on its 
keeper, ſend deſtruction through the land. If the ſame law be 
neceſſary to the diſcipline of the army of the whole. empire, the 
making of that general law muſt at all times be ſubmitted to the 
Sovereign. By the law of the land, of which the Bill of Rights 
is declaratory, no army can be kept on foot in time of peace 
without the conſent of Parliament. By the biennial law, par- 
liament retains the 2 of the ſword for every material pur- 
poſe z it aſcertains the number, the duration, and the ſupply of 
the army. If the articles of war are to be the ſubject o 
deration every two years, future parliaments may not be as tem- 
perate, nor future miniſters ſo little addicted to deſpotiſm as the 
pteſent. A more relaxed diſcipline may be the object of the one, 
a more rigorous diſcipline might be ſought for by the other. The 
uniformity of the military code may be endangered——as to 
Rome, the form of her military oath was invariable.—The an- 
nual ſwearing of the ſoldier did not diſturb the law—ſhe indeed 
fell a victim to her army, but to an army that had loſt that diſci- 
pline, which enabled her to conquer every thing but Romans. 
When the parliament of Charles the 1ſt tampered with the army, 
the Monarch was overturned, a ProteQorſhip was ſet up and 
abandoned, and that ſame parliament was in its turn a victim to 
the ſoldier. The character of ſoldier ſhould be kept diſtinct; 
you ſhould not involve him in ſpeculative diſcuſſion, or teach him 
to make a bauble of your mace, | 

Mr. Serjeant Fitzgerald was againſt the motion, 

Mr. Fitzgibbon took a part in ſupport of it. | 

General Cynningham Ladale, the idea that the bill they wiſh- 
ed to repeal was dangerous, or could be conſidered in the light 
of the Britiſh Mytiny-bill.—He ſaid the mover of the queſtion, Mr, 
Grattan, knew he was upon bad ground, and he had felt ſoin a 
former ſeſſion, when all his eloquence, which had ſo much effect 
in general, had in this queſtion none at all. He had ſeen the ope- 


ration of the bills and examined its nature; that he ſaw the former 
ſalutary and the latter innoxious, 


For the motion, — 77 
Againſt it, 5 


conſi- 


9 


WeDpnesDay, Novemstr 14. 


Received and read the report of the committee of ways and 
means, and agreed to ſeveral reſolutions of the committee. Seve- 
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ral inſtructions were moved and ordered to the committee, and they 
were ordered to fit again to-morrow. 


, * = — . , | — * 


THursSDAY, NOVENMBENI5. 


Mr. Feſter having moved the order of the day, for going into Wl 
the ways and means, Mr. Latouche moved the Houſe, to order the WM 
attendance of Leland Creſthwaite, James Anderſon, Thomas Leary, 5 
Edward Byrne, Ceerge Maquey, fobn Sutton, and Bartholomew 6G 
Maguire; and alſo moved, that as it was a matter of importance, i 
on the equalization of the ſugar duties, that the witneſſes ſhould 
be heard by council at the bar. - | 

Sir Hercules Langriſhe acknowledged that the queſtion was of 
importance; but he thought it was not cuſtomary to hear council 
on ſuch occaſions. In cafes of calculation it were better to leave 
the matter to the judgment of the Houſe. 

Mr. Merge could ſee no impropriety in allowing council ; it 
was but juſtice, as they were only brought to prove the caſe, 
and if they could not prove it the buſineſs muſt conſequently fail. 3J 

Mr. Lateuche ſaid he thought the oppoſition extraordinary, when 
a promiſe had been ſo lately made, that nothing ſhould be precti- Ml 

itated. | 
l Mr. F:fer inſiſted, that it was a ſtanding rule of the Houſe, 
that no council ſhould be heard in reſpect to any taxes whatſoe- 
ver. The introduction of council in ſuch cafes would be endleſs, 
productive of extraordinary confuſion, and create delay. 1 

Mr. Forbes ſaid that this was the very time to prevent delay by 

the admiſſion of council, and laying a clear ſtate of the cafe be- 4 


2 y 
Dee 


fore the public. 1 
Mr. Brownlow was of opinion, that the introduction of coun- 
cil at the bar, would create confuſion, and embarraſs the queſti- 


on. He confeſſed himſelf diſſatisfied with the proceedings in the 
laſt ſeſſion on this affair; but thought the examination of the mer- 
chants would be ſimply better than council. | | 

Mr. Henry Flood ſaid he thought the examination of the mer- i 
chants beſt, could they be diveſted of their partialities. The 
parliament of England heard council againſt the emancipation 
of Ireland. Tf the Britiſh parliament allowed ſuch liberty to the 
merchants, how ſtrange a meaſure would it be, to refuſe the ſame 
ro the infant merchants of an infant commerce? In conteſted 
elections, a nominee is allowed on each fide, and cquld they 
refuſe to allow the whole merchants of Ireland an advocate, when 
allowed in other caſes?. Their determination of laſt ſeſſion a 4 
peared evidently wrong; there was therefore a great neceſſity for 1 
council to ſtate the matter in its proper light. 2 | 

Mr. Eden ſaid, the argument drawn from conteſted elections did 
not hold good in the preſent caſe. A matter of determination 
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held nd analogy in reſpect to taxes. No body of people could 


be ſet in competition with the ſcrupulous nicety of the Houſe; 
and the introduction of council on this occaſion, would be pro- 
ductive of bad precedent in the levying of all future taxes, which 
would be oppoled in the ſame manner, to the great delay and in- 
terruption of the national buſineſs. „ 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh declared himſelf againſt council. | 

Sir Frederick Flood adduced an additional reaſon—that if coun- 
cil were not admitted, many gentlemen would abſent themſelves z 
but when men of abilities pleaded, they would have ſome incen- 
tive for remaining in the Houſe, + ODOR. SE 

Mr. Fitzherbert Richards contended that the matter was miſun- 
derſtood. The Weſt India Iflands were not a market for ſugars : 
They were ſent to Great Britain at the riſk of the growers. In 
this caſe, the duty muſt fall upon the planter, but in Ireland it 
ſolely fell upon the conſumer; When the planter was neceſſitat- 
ed from the peculiar circumſtances of tenor and proprietorſhip, to 
ſend his ſugars to the Engliſh market, the buyer did not mind 
the duty impoſed, and the planter muſt be content with what the 
market would bring. Could any merchant here do as much as an 
Engliſh merchant ? The eſtates were Engliſh, and the Engliſh had 
the firſt preference at market, The .Iriſh can therefore be only 
competitors at ſecond-hand. | | 

Mr. Gamble gave his negative to hearing council. | 

Mr. Parnell thought the queſtion meant no leſs, than that the 
Houſe was not able to enter into competition with the gentlemen 
of the longrobe. 1 | 

Mr. Meade Ogle ſaid, every man within the walls of the 
Houſe muſt be ſufficient council for the trade of -Ireland. 

Mr. Buſhe aſked, was it the cuſtom to hear council againſt faQs'? 
If the Houſe, in one inſtance, admitted council, they could not 
ictule it in another. "5A | 

Mr. Leigh declared himſelf againſt council. 

Mr. Henry Flzod ſpoke again to the propriety of hearing coun- 
ci], and ſuppoſing the merchants even wrong, yet for conviction 
of truth and juſtice, they ſhould be heard by council, as it was a 
matter of regulation and not taxation, 

Mr. Burgh, of Oldtown,- could not ſeparate the idea in the 
preſent inſtance of tax and regulation. If council was allowed, 
ten men would not remain in the Houſe to hear them; and the 
Houſe had as good a right to judge as lawyers. — 

Mr. Ogle did not look upon the matter as of any great conſe- 
quence. But thought it would be no bad precedent to gratify 
thoſe people uopn whom our commerce depended, though at the 
expence of eſtabliſhing a precedent. © n "148 | 

Mr, Fofter thought the committee of ways and means not in 
the ſituation. of a ſpecial committee, where council might be 
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heard. If council came before the Houſe it was to ſtate facts, it 
was dictating to parliament inſtead of leaving it to its own wiſe 
dom. He had the honour of being more than once a nominee, 
but it never could influence his impartiality, nor make him lean to 
one ſide more than to another, "of SRI 

Mr. Forbes ſaid, he could ſhew from the Journals that council 
had been admitted before general committees, for twenty or forty 
years back. 

Mr. Feſter explained upon what caſes, and ſaid they were not 

ſimilar to the preſent. 8 

Mr. Montgomery, of Cavan, ſpoke to the neceſſity of hearing 
council, in behalf of the ruined refinery of Ireland. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien was alſo of opinion with others, that it Was 
a matter of regulation and not taxation. In England, in a ſimilar 
caſe, Mr, Glover, who had been a member of the Houſe, was 
admitted, in a queſtion about the American commerce, to ſpeak 
in behalf of the merchants in London, as their advocate, at 
the bar of the Houſe, He ſhould be ſorry that an idea ſhould get 
abroad that the merchants were not heard in a mere matter of re- 

tion. | F 

The Proveft ſaid he confeſſed, that in all caſes of law, it 
would be an abſurdity to deny council; but it was contrary to the 
matter of taxation, He aſked them if they ſhould admit council 
to point out their many changes and differences of opinion ? He 
had as great a regard for the intereſts of the merchants: and the 
welfare of the nation as any other man, but he could not conſi- 
der the hearing of council as a circumſtance that could give any 
additional light on this ſubject. Why ſhould an idea be ſent 
among their conſtituents, that the merchants of Ireland could 
want advocates in that Houſe. The Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Flood) was himſelf a greater advocate for their commercial rights 
than could appear before the Houſe in a gown and band. Every 
gentleman in that Houſe would be one, to which he ſhould be 
happy to add his own humble abilities, 

Mr. Creokſbank ſpoke to the neceſſity of council, and Mr. Chap- 
man againſt it. | 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, if they had admitted the petition, they 
could not refuſe council to ſtate the nature of it. The principle 
muſt go, he ſaid, as much againſt the petition as againſt council; 
It was not a queſtion of taxation but of commerce and regulation. 

Mr. Yekverton obſerved, that one gentleman ſaid, that council 

ſhould not be heard againſt a matter of taxation; another, that 
they were a ſufficient council in themſelves ; and yet, the order 
of parliament went as decidedly againſt the petition as againſt 
council, What was the principal uſe of council? Why, to put 
à matter in the cleareſt light poſſible. When they received the 
petition, was it not to enable the merchants to enforce and arrange 


che contents of it? What language did they hold out to the mer- 
chants?—“ We have received your petition, but will not ſuſfer 
you to go into a proper mode of proving your facts.“ He found - 
the Houſe had no objection to the merchants going into a wild 
rambling manner—they had no objection to the worrying of a 
witneſs, but had every objection to drawing out the truth. They 
ſhould not look into the dead letter of a rule, but into its reaſons; © 
not into the tax, but its operation. Without ſuch conſiderations, 
the ſplendid advantages held out of a free trade, muſt fall to the 
ground, an object of deluſion and diſappoĩntment. | 
Mr. Merge ſaid, that Great Britain had granted a free trade, 
but how could its advantages be enjoyed if the hands of the mer- 
chants were thus tied up by parliament ? 
The Houſe having divided on the motion, there appeared 
Ayes' — 54 
Noes — 108 
Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. Latouche, Mr. Forbes. 
Tellers for the Noes, Mr. Maſon, Mr. T. Burgh. 77. dau 
The Houſe reſolved intoa Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Monck Maſon in the chair. . 
The Attorney General gave notice, that he would move in re- 
ſpect to the duties on wines, and then proceed to the ſugars. 
Sir Lucius O'Brien expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the bringing it on ſo 
ſoon. It was extraordinary, he ſaid, that matters of the laſt mo- 
ment ſhould be reſerved for ſuch hours, and the Houſe kept ſit- 
ting *till five and fix in the morning, before proper notice was giv- 
en for affairs of the laſt conſequence. 
Mr, Burgh thought it extraordinary they ſhould go into the 
wine buſineſs, without knowing the reſult of the Portugal affair. 
The Attorney General aſked, if any gentleman could imagine 
— the great Money · bill could be poſtponed till we heard from 
ortugal ? | 
Sir * ſaid it was exceedingly neceſſary to know about what 
they called a negociation with Portugal ? i 
Mr. Eden ſaid he would, beg leave to lay before the Houſe every 
thing he knew of the Portugal negociation. He then read part 
of a letter which he had received from the Conſul of Liſbon, ac- 
counting for the delays which had ariſen in the buſineſs in the 
court of Portugal, and mentioning that diſpatches had been ſent 
from the court of Liſbon in October to their Miniſter in London, 
referring the matter to be ſettled by him with the Britiſh Miniſter ; 
and he concluded the inſtructions having left Portugal only in 
October, it was idle to ſuppoſe the buſineſs could have been com- 
pleated by this time. It was what he had not expected; what 
no man had ſuppoſed. He could not however, think this delay 
a reaſon for ſtopping the general ſupply. That if the reſult of the 
negociation ſhould prove diſſatisfactory, parliament had ſtill means 
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left for ſhewing their ſenſe of the injury the nation had ſuſtained, - 
and of vindicating their dignity and their right. He, however, 
hoped, there would be no occaſion for the exertion of thoſe means, 


and he truſted the Houſe would not reſent too ſoon. 


This explanation not ſatisfying Sir Lucius O'Brien, he ſuid he 


ſhould oppoſe going into theſe duties; and he was ſupported by 


Mr. Flacd and other gentlemen when, after ſome debate, Mr. 
O'Hara moved, that the ſeveral duties ſhould be granted for fix 


months only. This produced further debate, and the queſtion be- 
ing firſt * upon the F rench wines, the Houſe divided, 


Ayes, * 47 
Noes, _ 107 
The Houſe then divided on Portugal wines, 
Ayes, _ 47 
Noes, — 108 


Then the queſtion on Spaniſh wines was put and negatived, 
without a diviſion or debate. This rouſed Sir Lucius, who ſaid 
ſuch treatment was in the higheſt degree indecent, not to admit 
even the hearing a matter of ſuch importance as Spaniſh wines. 
He thought miniſtry depended too much on majorities, when mat» 
ters of moment were determined by mere ayes and woes, and not 
fuffered to be diſcuſſed and inveſtigated, | 

The Attorney-General — that he thought inſtead of cen- 
ſuring, the — Baronet ought to pay every compliment 
to adminiſtration, for their patience and long fuffering z that the 
queſtion before them was not then introduced for the firtt time, but 
had been diſcuſſed day after day, night after night, aha by 
the Honourable Baronet, who was the alpha and omega of com- 


mercial debate, As for himſelf he had liſtened to him with plea · 


ſure and attention, 'till he thought he had ſaid every thing that 
poſſibly could be ſaid on the ſubject, and he ſhould never have ſuf- 
fered the queſtion to be put at all, if the Houſe had not ſeemed to 
be of opinion that it wanted no further diſcuſſion, 


Sir Lucius anſwered, that this queſtion was on "Spaniſh wines, 


which had been only diſcuſſed by himſelf; and that the whole 
trade to Spain was involyed in it, and that the duties as propoſed 


. were Contrary to a treaty, 


Mr. Foſter ſaid, that when the Honourable Baronet had before 
ſtated his reaſons for objecting to the duty propoſed, he had him- 


ſelf replied to a d anſwered them all; and the — having ſaid 


the queſtion had not been debated before, he would refer 2 
to the argument he had uſed, when it had been before debated. 
Mr. Eden ſaid, that after the Honourable Baronet had ſtated, on 


a former night, ſome objeRions to the duties on Spaniſh wines, he 
had examined the treaty with them, and the Britiſh duties as a guide 
for his opinion; that he found the Britiſh duties on Spaniſh wines 
were higher in "England, though not conſiderably, than thoſe on 
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Portugal wines. They were however higher, which was ſuffici- 
ent to convince him, that there was no occaſion to alter the duties 
propoſed here; which had for ſome time exiſted, and again which 


there was no complaint. 


Feiovay, NOVEMBER 16. 


The Houſe in a committee of ways and means, read the petiti- 
on of the Sugar Bakers, praying relief from the ill effects alledged 
to have been produced by the equalizing duty on ſugars, of laſt 
ſeſſion. ; 

The firſt perſon produced in ſupport of the petitioners was Mr. 
Leland Croſthwaite. Upon his being brought before the commit- 
tee, a queſtion aroſe, whether the evidence ſhould be examined 
upon oath z the neceſſity of which was ſtrenuouſly urged by. 
the Proweft, Mr. Merge, Mr. Fload, Mr. Latouche, and Mr. Ogle. 
They ſaid, that in a matter of this great national importance, 
whereon the very exiſtence of our Weſt-India trade depended ; a 
matter that had fixed upon Parliament not only the attention of the 
people of this country, but alſo of the neighbouring nation, it would 
be neceſſary to make the moſt ſolemn enquiry into the grievance. 
complained of; that, if the. petition was well founded, proper re- 
dreſs ſhould be given; if not, that the act of the laſt ſion might 
ſtand juſtthed, ARS, OY 

The Attorney-General oppoſed the adminiſtration of an oath. He 
faid, that to ſuch reſpectable perſons as had put their names to the 
petition, he would give the utmoſt credit upon their word; that 
he believed no perſon in the Houſe could entertain a doubt of 
any FACT which they might alledge; but in reaſoning upon thole 
facts, in drawing concluſions, and forming opinions from them, he 
thought it hard that gentlemen ſhould be reſtrained by an oath z it 
was, he ſaid, not only contrary to the practice of parliament, but 
contrary to law to examine, on oath, any perſon, in a caſe, by 
the iſſue of which he could gain or loſe. The principle was 
founded in the benignity of the law, which would not impoſe the 
torture of an cath on a man, in his own caſe z becauſe, if that 
bias which every man has to ſelf ſhould miſlead him in any court 
of record, he would be highly puniſhable : But it has been ſaid, 
continued he, that the people of England attend to the deciſion we 
ſhall make in this buſineſs. What is the conduct of the Britiſh Par- 
lament in fimilar circumſtances ? Do they examine petitioners on 
oath? No. And ſhall an Iriſh merchant be treated with leſs re- 
ſpect than an Engliſh one? Shall the bare word of an Engliſhman 
be taken as an evidence, whilſt an Iriſhman is put to his oath ? No. 
I hope this Houſe will never degrade our merchants in ſuch a man- 
ner. hope it will always be allowed that honour ſways, at leaſt, 


AS POWERFULLY in the breaſts of my countrymen as any other 
people upon earth. 
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Mr. Grattan deſired to know if gentlemen were afraid of the 


appearance of truth, that they refuſed to ſwear the merchants? 
Were they afraid to know the ſenſe of the nation? Is the mer- 
chant partial, ſaid he—then the whole nation is partial; the 
whole kingdom is intereſted as well as the ſugar-baker. He de- 
fired to know, if a number of petitioners were to come to the 
bar, and ſwear that if a certain law was not repealed, they would 
be ruined and deſtroyed, whether gentlemen would not give credit 
to their oaths ? I 


Mr. Fitzgibbon ſaid, that if their being ruined and deſtroyed 
depended oneventual circumſtances, that might or might not hap- 


pen, a promptneſs to {wear poſitively in ſuch a caſe, would ra» 
ther weaken the force of their evidence; and as to being afraid 


of the appearance of truth, the want of confidence in the mer- 


chants veracity, ſeemed rather to reſt with thoſe who inſiſted on 


having them ſworn, than with gentlemen who were to give the 


fulleſt credit to their words. 


Mr. Eden ſaid, that he was always an enemy to the too fre- 


quent adminiſtration of an oath; as many gentlemen about him 


had often heard him declare in converſation long before the pre- 


ſent ſubject was had in idea. He * it would be fettering 
the petitioners in their opinions; he wiſhed to know their ſenti- 
ments at large, as well in ſpeculation as in facts; that as the Houſe 


had the utmoſt reliance on their veracity, it muſt more conduce to 


the information of gentlemen, and the advantage of the nation, 
if they were freely admitted to expatiate at large. 


The queſtion was then put, whether the committee ſhould ad- | 'Y 
Journ, in order to obtain authority from the Houſe to examine 


petitioners on oath. 
Ayes for adjournment, — — 47 


The committee then proceeded to examine Mr. Croft hwaite. 


As the whole of this examination would make a conſiderable 
volume, we ſhall only inſert the debate drawn from it, in its pro- 


per place. 


Mr. Telverton ſaid—Sir, I am going to propoſe a reſolutjon 
for regulating the mode of admitting gentlemen to the Iriſh Bar; 


it would, perhaps, leſs become me than ny other Member of 


this Houſe to throw difficulty in the way of men of genius and 


ability, who entertain the laudable ambition of entering into the 
honourable profeſſion of the law; but I would wiſh to diſtin, 


guiſh between gentlemen who intend to be called to the Bar as 
advocates, with a reſolution of maintaining the dignity of the 
profeſſion, and ſome who, like thoſe, who have lately been a diſ- 
grace to it, may after they have been called to the Bar as advo- 


cates, be obliged to hold up their hands there as criminals. The 
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wiſdom of our anceſtors decreed, that before any perſon could 
be called to the Bar, he ſhould ſpend five years in one of the 
King's-Inns in England, in learning (or, as the act more forcibly 
expreſſes it, in endeavouting to learn) the law. In the .courle 
of thoſe five years, the ſtudent muſt actually attend eight terms. 
Now, my deſign is to alter the time of probation, by permitting 
him to enter his name, at leaſt four times more, in the King's-lag 
Society in Ireland. He then proceeded. to explain the nature and 
eſtabliſhment of that ſociety. He ſaid; his idea was not novel, 
for ſome perſons now living could remember that ſaciety in the 
practice of enrolling perſons who were candidates. for admiſſion 
at the Bar; and this practice he wiſhed to revive. He ſaid he 
had communicated his ſcheme to moſt of the Judges and other 
honourable benches of that ſociety, who all approved of it, He 
_ wiſhed, in the new building that is now carrying on for. public 
offices, to erect a hall and a kitchen on the ſame plan as thoſe 
of the ſocieties in London: And to that end, he moved that the 
ſum of 51. ſtamp duty be laid on every ſkin of parchment, on 
which ſhall be written the admiſſion of any perſon to. the Iriſh 
Bar; — this tax he would appropriate for the purpoſes above 
mentione | W504 04 nl 
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Sir Lucius O'Brien moved the Houſe to come to the following 
reſolution 2 | Sager $111 D 
C That upon the reſtoration of peace, the new and extraordi> 
nary duties on Spaniſh wines, impoſed, far the firſt time, laſt fef 
ſion of parliament, ſhould ceaſe z and Spain be put on the footing 
of the moſt favoured nation, agreeable to treat 
He. ſupported his reſolution on the ground of the great advan- 
vantages that Ireland would reap from the commerce of Spain z 
to prove which, he adduced many arguments; and particularly 
inſiſted, that as Cadiz alone exported more linen to America than 
all Europe beſide, it was our intereſt to cultivate the friendſhip of 
Spain, to acquire a ſhare of this linen trade, © 


fu 


Mr. Eden ſaid he always heard the Hon, Baronet with pleaſure, 
on every ſubject, particularly on that of trade, in which he diſ- 
played ſuch knowledge; but he ſubmitted to his judgment, Whe- 
ther it. would not have a very odd appearance if that parliament 
which had juſt granted a duty to the crown, ſhould ſaddle it with 
a clauſe to render that grant ineffeQtual z for the additional duty 
on Spaniſh wines could have no operation till peace ſhould be re- 
_ fiored ; and whenever that happened, they were, by this reſoluti- 
00, to As | CT 2 
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The Proveſt ſaid, that the firſt part of the reſolution “ the 
new and extraordinary duties on Spaniſh wines, impoſed, for the 
firſt time, laſt ſeſſions of parliament,” —ſeemed to caſt a cenſure 
on the grant we are now making, in renewing that duty; and the 
latter part of the reſolution may happen to be erroneous, as, in 
a new treaty of peace, Spain may not be put on a footing with 
the moſt favoured nation. LU. es, - 4/80 

Mr. Daly ſaid, he thought it improper for a nation like Ire- 
land, juſt emerging from obſcurity and reſtraint, to run precip 
tately into the explanation of treaties, with which hitherto the 


hath been ſo very little converſant : He would rather leave the 


management of ſuch matters to the Britiſh Miniſter, Beſides, he 
feared that diſpoſition which impelled Spain to aecede to the fa- 
mily compact, for the avowed purpoſe of deſtroying the na val force 
of England, and exalting that of France, would ſcarcely entitle 
her to be put on the fame level with Portugal in a new trea- 
ty. 12-1 a "7 41 #444444 $4 4 
Mr. Feſter, Mr. Fitzgibbon, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Buſbe ſpoke 
on the ſame ſide. Wee ben (OM 
Theſe ſentiments ſeeming to prevail in general through the 
Houſe the reſolution was dropped. | agen 
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. Monpay, NOVEUBEA 19. 

The Houſe receĩved and agreed to the report of the committee of 
ſupply on the three Money- bills, but before the bill which grants 
the army came to be read. e 
Mr. Hara roſe.— He ſaid he felt himſelf in the melancholy 
fituation of a man who had juſt been deprived of his liberty, and 
finds himfelf under. the influence of an arbitrary government; 
that all which in a former debate had been ſaid to prove that the 
Mutiny-bill did not grant an army to the Crown, but was merely: 
bill for, regulating the army granted, had no weight with him, 
as he well knew that it enabled the Crown to enliſt men; that it 
bound thoſe men to implicit obedience during life, or until diſ- 
charged; and that it was even compulſory on Civil Magiſtrates 
and various other deſcriptions of men, to aſſiſt it in its execution; 


005% 


that as it was unlimited in its duration, ſo muſt the army be that 


was under its influence z and that it was ſtill more powerfully aſſiſted 


by the act for augmenting the army to 15040 men, which in 
his opinion was a ſtronger recognition of right of the Crown to 
maintain a ſtanding army, than even the Mutiny- bill itſelf, That 
where there was a ſtanding army liberty muſt expire, every au- 
thor who had written on the ſubje& muſt allow, eſpecially when 
the Crown had in its power a fund ſufficient to ſupport one with- 


20 
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out the aid of Parliament; and that this fund was no other than 
the hereditary revenue, Which he afferted had for man years 
been more than equal to the expences of our military eſtabliſhmenr. 
He then proceeded to ſhew that this was the proper tinie to'apply 
a rewedy, for when the Parliament ſhould'expire, as under the 
octennial law would ſoon happen, the Crown poſſeſſed of an army 
governed by a+ perpetual law, and - ſupported with 'a perpetual 
fund, would have little occaſion to aſſemble a new parliament,” as 
it would then be in à condition te impoſe laws itſelf; he would 
therefore move, that the heads of a bill for granting 15040 men 
ſhould be recommitted, and that it ſhould be an inſttuction to the 
committee to inſert the followin; proviſo, * Provided always that 
ſaid corces ſhall continue for two years, and no longer; any thing 
in this or in an; other act o the K contained in ao gas 
notwithſtanding,” . . 

Mr. Henry Led declared, that in his opinion this law, Wt 
Itſelf biennial. did not or ould not grant the army for morg than 
two years: He did. not think that even ſuppoſing this proviſo in- 
troduced in it, it was a remed,. adequate to the ill effects of che 
Mutiny-bill z he thou ght therefore the Hon. Gentleman had better 
withdraw the motion, eſpecially as the Members quere not cbm 
pr N to debate this matter, The ee was. withdrawn.” | 


n 


K 


1 Torsbev, NovzAsEA 20. and 


rue Houſe in a committee went through che Monej-bills 05 
Voeoere ready, and the Speaker reſuming the chair, the report was 
ordered to be received to-morrow morning. Purſuant to order, 
the Houfe then reſolved into the committee of ways and means.' 

Previous to 'entering into this committee, the Atterney General 
expreſſed his wiſh, that all the duties relative to ſkis: except 
that on lump and baſtards, ſhould be firſt ſerrled ; but this ideg 
being oppoſed by Mr. Henby Flood, it was dropped. b 

The - Speaker reſumed the chair, and Mr. Maſon reported ſome 
progreſs. -- | 

Ordered to fit again on Thurſday, and finally to determine on 
the ſugar equalization duties. att , "#4 1-4 

Mr. Fitzgibbon moved, that ee the Houſe may ſit in 
committee . the heads of a bill to amend the laws for regulating 
Conteſted elections. 

Sir Henry Cavendliſb ſaid, that hong he pretended to no more 
than a common underſtanding, he ſaw ſuch objections to it, as 
made him wiſh-it might lie on the table for ſome time, as as theſe 
heads of a bill ſtruck at the rights of the conſtituents, and lid 4 
burthen on one part of the Houſe that was not equitable. g 
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Mr. Fitzgibbon anſwered, that thoſe heads of a bill had lain on 
the table during four months laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, and, conti- 
nued he, I ſhall make it clear and ſatisfactory when in that com- 
mittee, to any gentleman of common underſtanding, that there is 
no ſuch thing as the Hon. Gentleman, with his common under- 
ſtanding has found out. | $f 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, his common underſtanding was ſuffi- 
cient to conduct him through life, and prevent his ſneering at any 
gentleman's delivering his opinion. They were called to order, 
and the motion was agreed to. | 


WN ES DAX NOVEMBER 21. 


Order of the Day was called for and read, for the Houſe going 
into a committee on the heads of a bill for the better regulating of 
trials of controverted elections, for members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment. | [ET ee! TREES 

The committee fat, Mr. Dillon in the chair. 


On reading the bill, when they came to the clauſe for excepting, 


particular members, holding certain offices, * 

Mr. Fitzgibbon aroſe and ſaid, that notwithſtanding his former 
objections to exempt his Majeſty's principal Secretary of State, 
and ſome other gentlemen in office, he had found on a proper en- 
quiry, that the office of principal Secretary of State was an office 


of buſineſs, He then moved to except the principal Secretary of 
State from being of the committees, for the trial of controverted 


elections. | "Pp babs Hoon wan 
Sir Henry, Cavendiſh; oppoſed the whole of the clauſe, for ex- 
cepting any member whatever. He was of opinion the clauſe 
was novel and unparliamentary; that the primary duty of every 
member was the duty of the Houſe, notwithſtanding any other 
8 they might be in; it was partial to put the 


ſineſs upon part of the Members, and to exclude others from 


their ſbare of what ought to be equally. participated by the whole, 


and thereby deprived the nation of the afliſtance of gentlemen of 


the firſt abilities. E "TY 
Mr. Fitzgibbon declared he was not for inſiſting on the clauſe, 
but leaving it to the pleaſure of the Houſe. 1 
In this, he was ſupported by Mr. Denis Daly, who ſaid, that 
whatever could be urged as a plea, to exempt the perſons named 
in the bill from attendance on committees, might with good rea- 
fon, be urged againſt their becoming members of parliament at all; 
but being members of parliament, nothing, except bodily infir- 
z ſhould exempt them from attending every duty of the 
uſe. | | eel. 


This being the general opinion, Mr. Fitzgibbon withdrew the 
clauſe of exemption. 


DE IAN 81 
TrursDay, NoVEMIER 22. 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee of ways and means 
for raiſing the ſupply granted to his Majeſty. 

The Attorney-General roſe to make the motion for regulating the 
duties on raw and on lump ſugars imported. 

He was oppoſed by the Right Hon. Henry Flood, who ſaid, that 
it would be the higheſt abuſe of parliamentary faith to precipitate 
this buſineſs, to which the Houſe had agreed to give the moſt ſo- 
lemn inveſtigation, That Sir Samuel Bradftreet, Recorder, and 
Repreſentative for the City of Dublin, had preſented a petition | 
from that great and reſpectable body the Corporation of Weavers, 
and if witneſſes were not called to prove it, if petitioners were not 
examined, it would ſhew the determined reſolution of the Houſe 
to treat the people with contumely, to refuſe to liſten to any man 
that could give information on the ſubject, to rob the nation of the 
benefits of that Free Trade, for which we were ſaid to be under 
ſuch mighty obligations to England; and, inſtead of finding em- 
ployment for our induſtrious manufacturers, to plunge them again 
into that ruin and diſtreſs from which they had had but a ſhort, a 
temporary redemption. 

The Attorney-General ſaid, he appealed to the Houſe, appealed 
to the public, whether he had ever treated the people with con- 
tumely ? No, he loved the people, and love was incompatible 
with contumely. He thought it hard, that after having ſat for ſe- 
veral days to hear and examine witneſſes on this ſubject, the Houſe 
ſhould be taxed with a breach of faith, and that it ſhould be aſ- 
ſerted that a ſolemn inveſtigation was refuſed : He was there in 
his place at a proper hour, he had not haſtened the buſineſs, it was 
now near five o'clock, and full time to begin; and he could not 
but think it ſingular that gentlemen, who had been in ſuch a vio- 
lent hurry to throw this buſineſs into a ſpecial committee, con- 
trary to the deſire of the merchants themſelves, merely for the ſake 
of expedition, ſhould now impede the progreſs of the enquiry they 
would ſeem to forward, by petitions from the Weavers Corpora- 
tion. He knew, he ſaid, how ſuch petitions might be procured y 
an active buſy man was employed to run about among the manu- 
facturers to perſuade them that their trade was in danger; the con- 
ſent of ſome to a petition was procured by theſe means, the con- 
ſent of more by other means; but he was happy to ſind that the 
true ſenſe of the manufacturers, who were all employed, were 
happy and content, and was not contained in the petition. He 
acknowledged that the Weavers were a reſpeQable body, ſo was 
every other body corporate. in the city; but were they better 
Judges of the ſugar baking than the Sugar Bakers themſelves ? Are 
they brought to prove that the ſenſible, candid, and well-inform- 
ed gentlemen who haye given the — ſo much ſatisfaQtion, who 
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have honeſtly ſhewn that the law complained of has given ample 
guard to our manufacturers; are the weavers called to prove that 
thoſe gentlemen know nothing at all of the ſugar baking trade, 
of which the Corporation of Weavers are the only competent 
judges ? | \ 

The Provoſt ſpoke a few very reſpectful words of the Weaver 
Corporation, of which he ſaid he had the honour of being a mem- 
ber; he thought that being much affected at the export trade, for 
which this nation muſt receive ſugars in return, they might be exa- 
mined as part of the Sugar Bakers evidence, without the trouble 
of the committees adjourning to have their petitions regularly re- 
ferred from the Houſe. 

The A*torney-General ſaid, to ſhew his regards for the people, 
and merely to ſatisfy them that their beſt friends were not thoſe 
who painted their ſituation in horror and diſtreſs, and though he 
knew the petition was procured with an intent to do miſchief, 
yet he truſted out of it to draw at leaſt this benefit—that the peo- 
ple ſhould ſee the Houſe hearing their complaints with complacen- 
cy, and turning every circumſtance to their advantage. He hop- 
ed, however, that the buſineſs would not be expedited by peti- 
tions from every other of the twenty-five corporations, to whom 
equal reſpe& was due, and whom the Houſe could not refuſe now 
to hear on the ſubject of ſugar baking, without manifeſt ground 
for the charge of partiality. 

Mr. Henry Flos aſſerted, that the people were not happy, that 
the manufacturers were not content, and compared the ſtyle in 
which the Houſe treated their petitions, to that aſſumed by the 
Britiſh on the American affairs, who had refuſed to hear their peti- 
tions. 5 

To this Sir Beyle Roche replied, that it was odious to compare 
our dutiful and loyal fellow fubje&s to the people of America, that 
they had been loyal ab origine; loyalty was their charter, their 
chatacteriſtic, and that he knew the preſent petition was the act of 
a mere party. : 5 

Mr. Martin ſaid, that pretending to refute arguments that might 
be offered without hearing them, put him in mind of a Roman 
Emperor, to whom a triumph was declared, though he had never 
ſeen the enemy. 

'The weavers evidence was examined : His teſtimony went to 
prove, that as the Weſt-India iſlands paid for the commodities of 
Europe in ſugars, &c. every impediment laid in the way of their 
ſugars, was a Check to the exportation of European commoditiesz 
and therefore the exportation would be greateft from thoſe coun- 
tries of Europe to which ſugars would be returned with moſt fa- 
cility. | 

The Attorney-General, —We are agreed on all hands as to the 
duties that are to be laid on the raw material and on the baſtard; 
the only difficulty that remains with gentlemen is in what manner 
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we ſhall porportion the duty on refined ſugars, In the laſt ſeſſion” 
when we were about regulating this buſineſs, and when we had 
aſcertained the duty at 93.254. on refined ſugars, this Houſe was 
filled with prophecies, and predictions of ruin and deſolation to 
this country; yet, the friends of Ireland, who founded that law in 
wiſdom, have had reaſon to exult in its ſucceſs, for though it was 
then aſſerted in parliament, and 2 to the people, that 
we never ſhould have a direct trade with the Weſt-Indies; yet ex- 
perience has proved the falſehood of thoſe predictions; experience 
has ſhewn, that notwithſtanding the general inconvenience ariſing 
from a war with the moſt powerful maritime ſtates in Europe, yet 
our direct trade has taken place, and our importation of Engliſh 
refined ſugars has ſunk from 1-12 to 1-32 part. "= 

The quantity of refined ſugars imported from England, and 
never exceeding 1-12 of our conſumption, far | from injuring the 
refinery of Ireland, has only prevented it from becoming a mono- 
poly; the very ſmall competition of a 1-12, now fallen to 1-32, 
is only to be conſidered as a guard againſt combination, though 
the politician who repreſents the weavers ſays, that we ſhould 
grant our refiners a monopoly; yet I very much fear his conſtitu- 
ents would be little obliged to him for depriving them of the uſe 
of ſugar, now become a neceſſary of life, 25 ſome years; which, 
in his opinion, it will take to eſtabliſ our Weſt India trade, and 
during which interval, if a monopoly was granted, we ſhould be 
abſolutely at the mercy of our ſugar reſiners. 

It has been offered as an argument againſt the tax, that ſeveral 
of our ſugar-bakers have ſtopped working ſince the laſt regulation 
duties z but this is a calamity under which England ſuffers in a 
greater degree; this is to be imputed to the war and not from the 
duties, as from the teſtimony of a moſt reſpeQable evidence, and 
from the teſtimony of our own reaſon, grounded on fair arithme- 
tical calculation, we know that our refiners have ſtill near 6s. ad- 
vantage in the duties. This cannot be controverted: We have 
therefore only to preſerve the advantage we poſſeſs, by raiſing our 
duties againſt Engliſh refined ſugars, as the Engliſh parliament 
raiſe their bounties on the exportation; and the Engliſh parliament 
having ſince our laſt duty of 9s. 234. granted a draw back or boun- 

ty on exportation of 12s. we, in order to counteract this bounty, 
muſt now lay on a duty of 12s. ſo that the duty on importing a 
hundred of refined ſugar will be 1/. 1s, 85d. or in the whole, 11. 
135. 854. I therefore move you “ that a duty of T1. 15 849. be 
aid on every hundred eight of refined ſugar not being baſtard, 
and on every hundred weight of candied that ſhall be imported 
into this kingdom from Great Britain, from the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1781, to the 25th of December, 1783.“ | 

Mr. Merge thought it would be better in the firſt place to eſta- 
bliſh the duty-on the raw N that by this we may be guided 
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in apportioning the duty on refined. This opinion was ſupported 
by Mr. Burgh, Mr. Fload, &c. and the Attorney-Genera!, defirous 
to conciliate the opinions of every member, relinquiſhed his inten- 
tion of firſt propoſing the duty on refined, and moved * that the 
* ſum of 125. 8d. be paid on every hundred of raw or Muſcoyado 
« ſugars imported into this kingdom, from the 25th of December, 
6 1781, to the 25th of December, 1983.” —This reſolution paſ- 
ſed, and the Attorney-General then moved the refolution on refined, 
as already recited, but in ſuch a manner as to conſolidate the old 
and additional duties into one ſum. 

Mr. Henry Flzzd.—T his queſtion is of the moſt general nature, 
and open to the moſt general reaſoning, and ſenfible to the moſt 
common apprehenſion ; it is idle in gentlemen to be afraid of it, ot 
run away from the diſcuſſion, leſt they ſhould be involved in fa- 
tiguing and complicated calculations. It is a queſtion of a general 
nature, and of the utmoſt importance; and in it are involved the 
conſideration of our rights, as an independent nation, and our 
rights as connected with Great Britain. 

Ireland is an independent kingdom; ſhe has a completely free 
and ſupreme legiſlature of her own, and has accordingly a full right 
to enter into commerce, and conclude treaties with every nation 
upon the globe. Here I ſet my foot, can any man deny—can 
any man controvert this poſition ? I call _ the hoſt of Crown 
lawyers. Can even the repreſentative of adminiſtration in this 
Houfe deny it? He dares not; and his filence I interpret into ac- 
quieſcence. ne | | 

If any man will attempt to refute this poſition by proofs, I will 
liſten to himz butif any ſhall adduce meer arguments and opinions, 
Jam ready to lacerate and explode them. 

Having a right, as an independent kingdom, to trade and treat 
with all the world, let us examine the deductions from this princi- 
ple. Nations who have ſeparate eſtates and ſeparate Kings, if 
in amity with one another, are entitled by the law of nations to re- 
ciprocal favours from each other, or according to the terms of Fa- 
deral language, to the Jura amiciſſima gentis, If their kingdoms, 
who have ſeparate Kings and ſeparate intereſts, are intitled to the 
Jura amiciſſima, to what are we intitled from a ee with whom 
we are united by joint intereſt, and under the ſame King.— Fu- 
ther; nations who are intitled to the Jura anuciſſima, have thoſe 
rights upon the trueſt footing, when the reciprocal advantages gain- 

by the mutual intercourſe, exactly balance. When ſuch inter- 
courſe inclines in favour of one nation, and the intercommercial 
exchange nevertheleſs continues, that kingdom, in whoſe favour 
the ſcale preponderates, is under an obligation to the other, who 
ſuffers a trade to exiſt to its diſadvantage. 1 | 

Theſe poſitions being general and incontrovertible, let us es 
whether we have applied them in managing our trade, Our con- 
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duct is the reverſe of theſe maxims. We have not ſecured our in- 
dependency; we have not demanded the Jura amici ima; and hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed our commerce on principles the moſt favourable to 
Great Britain, we have in addition ſubmitted ourſelves to the diſ- 
grace of obligatian. Had we attended to our independence in this 
queſtion, we ſhould not have granted 100,000). a year in tax, 

without ſtipulating for the repeal of that law, which confines our 

trade on the very article on which the tax is impoſed. Does not 

the 6th of George III. ſtand unrepealed, in which we are forbid- 

den to trade with the colonies of other kingdoms z a law which was 
framed to tax America and to continue Iriſh ſlavery; a law which 

has torn, ruined, diſmembered, diſſipated and deſtroyed the no- 

bleſt empire that ever flouriſhed in the world; yet this law was 

offered to be repealed in favour of America, We have regu- 

lated our commerce ſo as to give all the profit of it to Great Bri- 

tain, and exclude itfrom ourſelves z we have ſhut ourſelves out of 
the trade of the world in fayour of her colonies, and then excluded 

ourſelves from ever trading with them in favour of ber refiners ; and 

what is more abſurd, ſtill we profeſs ourſelves to be abliged, and 

gentlemen talk of our obligations to Great Britain for the colony 

trade, Sir, it is no obligation; it is commutation, it is pur- 

chaſe ; we have given up for it the trade of the world, to which we 

have the ampleſt right z and we haye purchaſed it by the revenue 

we have granted; by the aſſiſtance we have afforded, and by e 

relaxation of the non-· importation agreement. 

There is a further diſgrace in the manner in which we have ma- 
naged our trade; we have moſt heavily burthened the material of 
the manufactures which we want to encourage; and under the eo- 
lour of regulation, we have impoſed an enormous tax to increaſe 
the influence of the ſtate, When Lord North moved his concilia- 
tory propoſitions to America, he gave up the idea of internal tax- 
ation, reſerving only the power of regulation : Yet the colonies 
ſaw through the — of the term regulation, although the tax · 
es amounting from it, were after a certain ſum, to go to the eredit 
of the province. Yet we have diſdained the policy of the colonies 
in both inſtances, and have given the Britiſh miniſter power to tax 
us ad libitum under the form of regulation; and inſtead of the mo- 
ney raiſed by regulations being applied to ſpecial purpoſes, to the 
credit cf the nation, or the relief of our manufacture, we have 
made it a government fund. I will now proceed to the manner of 
iaying the ſugar duties; and here we muſt diſtinguiſh between a 
tax of burthen, a tax of indemnification, and a tax of protection. 
Whatever tax is laid upon a raw material is a tax of burthen—of 
burthen to the manufacturer. Whatever is impoſed as a draw- 
back, is on the principle of indemnity and compenſation, But a 
tax of protection goes farther, it exceeds the idea of indeminity,— 
How then are we circumftanced? We have an infant and trembling 
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manufacture, we have a rich and powerful competitor : Inſtead 
then of adapting our laws to our circumſtances, we have reverſed 
the order of things; when we ought to have encouraged the ma- 
nufacture, inſtead of lightening, we have added an enormous weight 
of tax, and in the height of abſurdity, have uſed the duty of in- 
demnification inſtead of the duty of protection. Had we followed 


the ideas of prudence, or conſidered our rights on the terms of 


compact, we ſhould have laid the fame prohibitory duty as Great 
Britain has done, We have a right to our own market and our own 
conſumption. We ſee the jealouſy of Great Britain in this reſpeQ, 
and it cannot be wrong policy to follow the ſteps of the greateſt 
commercial country in the globe. If, however, the idea of pro- 
hibition was diſliked, we ought at lealt to have followed the prin- 
ciple of our duties before the free trade commenced ; the duty then 
was 1s. 84, upon raw, and 125. 44. on refined from England; the 
duty now is 125. 84. upon raw, the duty on refined ſhould there- 
fore riſe in the ſame proportion; and though ſuch a ſum might ex- 
ceed the prohibitory duty, yet it being laid on the principles of our 
old duties, England could never object to it. Laſt ſeſſion 58. 6d, 
were to be laid upon raws, and 125. 6d. on refined. I aſk whence 
does this difproportion ariſe? Can any man argue it? Can any man 
reconcile it Mr. Flozd then went into other calculations, till 
keeping to the idea of the prohibitory duty, which he urged/upon 
the grounds of expedrency, neceſſity, and right; and concluded with 
an appeal to the ſenſe and feelings of the Houſe, | 
Mr. Metge ſaid that however his opinion might have been for- 
merly, he was now convinced from what Mr. Flæad had ſaid, that 
a prohibitory duty was perfectly expedient and right; yet, as there 
might be objections to that meaſure, he ſhould reſort to the princi- 
ples on which he had acted in the laſt ſeſſion, and propoſe that du- 
ty which then met the ſenſe cf Farliament. That in order to pro- 
duce a proper protection for the Iriſh refining, he had adduceda 
duty of i 25. and that he ſhould propoſe an addition to the preſent 
duty equivalent to that idea; that the Iriſh parliament had alſo ap- 
proved of that duty, and the Engliſh parliament had alſo approved 
of it, and what had been the declared ſenſe of the two legiflatures, 
each contending for the protection of its own refining, was a very 
ſtrong argument, which he could not reſiſt; however, one of thoſe 
legiſlatures, for reaſons which he could not comprehend, had 
changed their ſentiments afterwards ; if the legiſlature of Ireland 
had not been conſiſtent, it was no reaſon he ſhould be otherwiſe. 
Mr. Beresford ſaid. — The queſtion of this day appears to me 
to be rather a reviſion of what was done in the lait ſeſſion of 
parliament, than a debate upon what ſhall be the proportion of 
duty now laid on refined ſugar, to counterbalance the new duty 
now to be laid on the raw material, and this will lead me in the firſt 
place, into an examination and juſtification of the principles which 
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were the foundation of what was done laſt year, which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew were right in themſelves, and that none of the 
bad conſequences which were then propheſied, and which are now 
afſerted to have followed, have really ariſen from that meaſure. I 
ſhall then endeavour, to anſwer ſuch arguments as I have heard ad- 
duced on the other ſide, and to ſhew that the fituation of the Iriſh 
refinery will be, when the duties at preſent propoſed are laid on, 
ſuch as will virtually exclude the Britiſh refiner from the N : 
market. 3D 
In the year 1780, the parliament of Great Britain granted to the 
Iriſh a free trade, to their plantations and colonies, upon condi- 
tion that we ſhould import and ex _ the commodities thereof, 22 
on equal duties with the people of England. 

Sugar being one of theſe commodities, it was neceſſary that we 
ſhould equalize the duty payable upon it here, with that payable 
in Great Britain z the duty there being 75. 2d. and here but 15. 
84. it was neceſſary to add here 5s. 6. 

This meaſure off courſe, increaſed very. conſiderably the price bf 
our refined ſugar, it was neceſſary for us, therefore, to take care, 
that as the refiners of Great Britain, had a bounty upon the export 
of their refined ſugar, more than equal to the duties paid upon the 
raw material inwards, ſuch a duty ſhould: be laid upon the Eng- 
liſh refined ſugar, as ſhould prevent their overturning our reti 
ner 

The queſtion then was, what ſhould be that duty, which would 
be laid upon Britiſh refined ſugars; 

Various opinions prevailed, the opinion which I held upon the 
firſt day, I (till maintain; and that is, that the true equalizing du- 
ty was, and is a ſum, which in addition to the duty exiſting upon 
refined ſugar imported, ſhall make the-whole exactly equal to the 
bounty paid in Gros: Britain on the export, that was in the laſt 
ſellion of parliament 33. 454. in addition to 125. 44. then paya- 
ble, making together, 156. 874. or that ſum n is n 
equal to the bounty in Great Britain. 

am of the fame opinion ſtill, and I think that wy calcula 
tion which went higher, whether it were 56. L0Fd. 9s. 44d. 115; 
id, 125, or 16s. 53d. which were the ſeveral ſum®-on which the 
Houſe divided on the firſt day, or 9s. 24. 10-12 the ſum which 
they ultimately adopted, was ſo far as it exceeded-3s. 454, an ad- 
_— given to the refiner of this . over that of Great 

ritalin, :. 

found this opinion upon this plain idea, chat if the duty 
ble upon the import of tefined ſugar, into this country from — 
Britain, was exactly equal to the bounty paid there upon the ex- 
port of it, then — ſugar would come in here, juſt as if there 
was neither bounty paid in Britain on the export, or duty paid 
acre upon the import of it. The reſiners then of the two countries 
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would ſtand upon the duties paid upon the raw material at im» 
port, and theſe duties being exactly equal in both countries, 
they would ſtand as to duties upon the ſame exact footing, | 
I ſaid therefore in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and I repeat 
now, that to equalize the duties exactly between the two couns 
tries 35. 454. in addition to 125. 4d. before laid on refined ſugar, 
making together 15s. 85d. a ſum equal to the bounty upon ex- 
port from Great Britain, was that which ought to have been laid 
on, and that gs. 2d. 10-12 was more than ſufficient for the 
purpoſe, and was an advantage given to this country of gs, 
104, 4-12. 
have thus far argued merely as to the duties. — | 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſtate the argument upon which thoſe 
gentlemen went, who wiſhed for a much higher duty. 
They alledged that the refiner of ſugar in Great Britain was 
able to ſend. his ſugar into Ireland, and underſell the Iriſh res 


finer in his own market, and that if he could do this at 8 time Wl 


when the duty on the raw material in England was 95. 274. and 
in Ireland but 1s. 8d. how was it poſſible for the Iriſhman to con- 
tend with the Engliſhman when the, duty here ſhould be raiſed 
to 75. 25d, on the raw material. 

They therefore deſired that a duty might be laid upon each 
hundred weight of Engliſh refined ſugar imported here, which ſhould 
be equal to the duty laid upon ſo much of the raw material, as 
was neceſſary to make this quantity. | 

Before we agree to this remedy, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
enquire into the truth of the aſſertion on which it is founded, 
in order to ſee whether the Engliſh refiner can really underſell 
the Iriſh refiner in this market, and if he can, to ſee to what 
cauſes it is owing, and whether theſe cauſes will exiſt, when the 
duties propoſed ſhall take place. 

The affertion being that the Engliſh refiner, can underſell the 
Iriſh in this market, the reaſon given in ſupport of this aſſertion 
Was, that the bounty given in Great Britain upon the export of te- 
fined ſugar, exceeding the amount of the duties paid on the im- 
port of the raw material. by 2s. 6d. this exceſs acted as a premium 
in favour of the Engliſh refiner, and enabled him to underſell the 
Iriſh refiner. = | 0 

Now, in the firſt place, I deny the truth of this aſſertion alto» 
together, and in the next I ſhall ſhew, that if it were true pre- 
vious to the late arrangement of duties, it would not be true 
now, 

If this aſſertion had been true, and that the Engliſh reſiner 
received upon exportation of his ſugar 25. 6d. a hundred weight 
above the duties inwards, the conſequence muſt have been, that 
the whole conſumption of this country muſt have been ſupplied 
from Great Britain, but this has been by no means the caſe. | 
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The average quantity of refined ſugar conſumed in this country, 
is about 100,000 Ct, weight, of which quantity on an average of the 
laſt 20 years, fince the Engliſh bounty was increaſed fram 125. to 
145. 64. the quantity imported from Great Britain is but 7600 
Ct. weight, now if Great Britain had the advantage over us which 
is ſtated, can any man ſuppoſe, that ſhe would not have ſupplied 
the greateſt part, if not the whole of our conſumption. 

Gentlemen will. obſerve, that I ſpeak of the ſtate of things pte- 
vious to the late alteration of daties. K 

This additional bounty of 25. 64. has now exiſted fifteen years, 
during which time the average import has been — Ct. 7913 


the average import for twenty years before was, — 4900 
the difference is, — —. | 301 3 
Is it then poſſible to ſuppoſe, that if this additional bounty ha 


the effect attributed to it, that the increaſed importation produced 
by it, ſhould be only 3013 Ct. weight, _ | | | 

Such an increaſe is too ſmall to be the conſequence of the bounty, 
and is much more naturally accounted for by other cauſes, 

The increaſed conſumption: in thirty years, in a country like 
this, is a ſufficient cauſe. «ae 

It muſt be apparent to any man who will look into the quan- 
tities of raw and refined ſugars imported into this country for the 
laſt twenty years, that Great Britain has never conſidered her trade 
in refined ſugar to this country as of any conſequence z it will ap- 
pear to be a moſt irregular trade, varying in quantity every year, 
from 2000 odd hundred weight, up to 15,900, which ſhews that 
no attention was paid to this article as a regular ſupply to our mar- 
ket, but that it has been imported as chance and the circumſtan- 
ces of the times directed, and I obſerve that in 1776 and 1777, 
the years in which we had the greateſt importation of refined ſu- 
wil we had alſo the higheſt importation of raw ſugars, which 

ews that the great importation of thoſe years muſt ariſe either 
from the cheapneſs of the commodity, both raw and manufactured, 
or from ſpeculation, | 2 
Hut if I was miſtaken in my poſition, and argued falſely upon it, 
and if the aſſertion made on the other ſide had been true, previous 
to the late regulation of thoſe duties, yet I inſiſt upon it, that it 
would ceaſe to be true ſo ſoon as that regulation took place. 

For I have already ſhewn that if the bounty in Britain was coun- 
teratted by a duty here, exactly equal to it, and that the duty onthe 
raw material was the ſame in both countries, that then the reſin- 
ers of each country would be upon equal terms z but we exceeded 
this equality in the laſt ſeſſions, and put on a duty upon refined 
ſugar imported, of 55. 19d. 412 more than the bounty paid upon 
export in Great Britain, and therefore whatever might have been 
the caſe, when the bounty on refined ſugar exported was 3s. 44d 
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more than the duty on import here, yet now that the caſe is re- 
verſed, and that the duty here 1s 55. 104. 4-i2 more than the 
bounty, it is impoſſible that the bounty can operate to enable the 
Englifh refiner to underſell the Iriſh. 

We muſt look therefore to ſome other cauſe, which enabled the 
Engliſh refiner to ſend ſugars here. ; | 

And it will be found that the true cauſe, was the great advan- 
tage which he had over the Iriſh refiner, in the purchaſe of his raw 
ſugars, ſo long as the Iriſhman was obliged to purchaſe them in the 
Engliſh market. | 

Great Britain is the great mart, there the market 1s always 
open; the Engliſh refiner being on the ſpot, purchaſes his ſugars 
upon the very beſt terms, and lays them in at the cheapeſt ſeaſon, 
with no other expence than a ſmall brokerage, his large capital en- 
ables him to pay ready money, his extenſive concerns and univer- 
fal free trade, enable him to ſell at the ſmalleſt profit, and from! 
the great extent of his trade, he has probably a ſuperior ſkill in his 
buſineſs. - - 

The Iriſh refiner has a fmall capital, he purchaſes in a foreign 
market, he buys upon credit, and mult take what he can get, and 
at the price he may be charged; he pays commiſſion, freight, in- 
furance, ſtorage, port-charges, and cuſtom-houſe fees in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, and many other expences which the reſiner 
who lives upon the ſpot is not ſubje to. | 

Thefe are the certain diſadvantages which the Iriſh refiner was 
fubje& to, if he bought his ſugar upon commiſſion in England; 
but if he purchafed here, he bought from a factor, and had addi- 
tional expences, factorage, and intereſt of money to pay; frequent- 
ly the ſugar thus bought, has been purchaſed in England upon 
ſpeculation; the ſpeculator and the ſugar refiner in England, ſtand 
on the fame footing of equality; but the Iriſh refiner buying from 
the ſpeculator, has his profit to pay, and if conſigned to a factot 
here, he has his profit alto to pay, together with the riſe of the 
market, the freight, inſurance, double port-charges, ſtorage, &c. 
&c. &C, | 

Theſe are the true reaſons why the Engliſh refiner has had an 
advantage over the Iriſh—but what will become of theſe advan- 
tages, now that a direct trade to the Weſt Indies has taken place, 
and that in conſequence there ſhall be an open market in Ireland, 
—they all vaniſh, 19 

If then, we are put upon an equal footing as to market, and as 
to duty, if the advantage ſaid to have been given to the Engliſh re- 
finer by the bounty, having overpaid the duties inwards, be taken 
away by a duty impoſed upon importation here, equal exactly to 
this bounty, would not ſugar come to the conſumer upon equal 
terms in both countries; and if ſo, does not the Engliſh and Iriſh re- 
finer directly change places, the diſadvantages of freight, inſurance, 


Nc. being transferred from the latter to the former, and if this be 
ſo, muſt not our ſugars have an advantage here over Engliſh re- 
fined ſugar imported, by ſo much as the expence of freight, inſu- 
rance, commiſſion, &c. may amount to, and this is ſtated by the 
petitions of laſt ſeſſions, at the loweſt at 25. 64. and up to 45. 624. 
by the exceſs of duty above bounty. | 

In anſwer to this it will be ſaid, that this may be all true ſo ſoon 
as a direct trade ſhall beeſtabliſhed, but that that cannot be for many 
years, becauſe that all the eſtates in the Weſt Indies are mortgag- 
ed to Britiſh merchants, and the produce conſigned to pay them,' 
and becauſe that we have no ſhips, no money, nor no credit. 

To this I anſwer, that both former and preſent experience con- 
tradict theſe aſſertions, for there is ſcarcely a gentleman who 
hears me, who does not know that many cargoes of both rum and 
{ugar, have been brought on account of our merchants, landed at 
Hollyhead, reſhipped and then imported herez does not every 
man know, that before the year 1772, the ſame diſability was 
aſſerted 3 how comes it that ſince the duty on rum thro* England 
was made equal to that upon direct 1mportation, that our mer- 
chants have been able to purchaſe them in the Weſt Indies, will 
gentlemen ſay, that it is the produce of ſugar only which is mort 
gaged, and not the produce of the land? What is rum? The pro- 
duce of the ſugar cane, as much as ſugar, _ 

Give me leave to doubt the fact; ſome of the new ceded iſlands 
werg do believe, deeply mortgaged, but that old poſſeſſions were 

eny. | 


But to put this out of diſpute, let us ſee what has been the caſe 
fince the 24th of June, 1780. | 
The whole quantity of raw ſugar imported into Ireland, ſince 
we had the benefit of a direct importation, down to the 12th of 
October, 1781, was 110,599 Cwt. 2qrs. 2olb. of which was im- 
ported circuitouſly, 89,504 Cwt. — 121b. and directly from the 
Weſt Indies, 20,795 Cwt. 2qrs. 8lb. | = 20:0 
If then in the ſpace of one year, we have imported directly a 
quantity equal to 4 of our circuitous importation, will any man 
tell me that we ſhall not have a direct import of ſugar. 0 5 
Let Gentlemen conſider the ſituation of affairs at this moment z/ 
a general war, inſurance from the Weſt Indies 25 per cent. de- 
pri ved of the uſe of Britiſh bottoms, which are not now ſufficient 
tor their own purpoſes, - when freight is moſt enormouſly high, 
when Great Britain has loſt ſome of her ſugar iſlands, when the 
want of ſugars is ſeverely felt in Britain, whoſe preſent import is 
but 110,000. hogſheads, when her own conſumption is 2 
hogſheads, which has raiſed-ſugar there full. 100 per cent; I ſay, 


dir, if at ſuch a time we have imported directly a quantity of ſugar 


equal to 5 of our circuitous importation, can any man doubt that 
we ſhall have a compleat direct importation. 
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But, Sir, if we ſhould not be able to ſupply ourſelves directly 
from the Weſt Indies, thoſe who did heretofore fupply us circui- 
touſly, would, now that they have that liberty, ſupply us directly, 
for it is abſurd to think, that the people of Liverpool, Lancaſter, 
and Glaſgow, would ſuffer their ſhips to paſs by. our ports to land 
their ſugars in Britain, and then ſhip them out for this country. 

Let us now come to the queſtion of the preſent day, 

It is alledged that owing to the inadequate duty laid upon Bri» 
tifh refined ſugar in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, the Britiſh refin- 
ers have poured in great and unuſual quantities of refined ſugars, 
have underſold the Iriſh refiners, and utterly ruined their trade. 

We muſt examine this aſſertion in the beſt manner we are able. 

It is a difficult matter, I muſt however obſerve to gentlemen, 
to inveſtigate a ſubject of this nature, and I think, indeed, next 
to impoſſible, to draw fair concluſions from the materials we can 
have before us. _ 

The law laying a duty upon ſugar was paſſed late in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, and the operation of it was from the 24th 
of June, 1780; the only experience then that we have had of this 
law has been fince June, 1780, or indeed more properly ſince Sep- 
tember, 1780, when the law paſſed many cauſes contribute to 
prevent our forming a fair opinion upon the operation of this law. 

This is a time of general war, when the natural courſe of trade 
is broken in upon and interrupted, and no trade more immediately 
fo than that to the Weſt Indies, where an equal, if not ſuperior, 
fleet of the enemy have not only deprived us of ſome of our 
lands, from whence we were ſupplied, but have ſhut up our 
merchantmen for months together in thoſe that remained. The 
coaſt of America, which heretofore afforded ſafety and protection 
to our ſhips in cafes of need, is now ſwarming with intmical pii- 
vateers to Capture and deſtroy them; the French and Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies are full of privateers for the ſame purpoſe z the European 
ſeas are covered with French, Spaniſh, Dutch, and American 
armed veſſels z our coafts undefended, our veſſels taken in our 
own channel, and at the very mouths of our ports; how is it poſ- 
ſible for us to judge of a trade ſo circumſtanced, from any view 
of imports and exports; it is to reaſoning we muſt apply, for true 
matter of fact we cannot have; ſome truth we may have, but the 
whole truth is not before us. | 

Since this act paſſed, two fleets only have arrived with ſugars, 
one of theſe fleets was forced to run north about, to avoid the 
enemies, and of courſe to make the Engliſh ports in the firſt 
inftance z the other fleet came in its natural courſe, and [I ſhall 
juſt now ſhew the quantity of ſugar that it left in this kingdom. 

The total import of raw ſugar, from the 1ſt of September, 
1780, to the 15th of October, 1781, was 144,819 Cwt. of this 

was imported circuitoully 114,964 Cwt. and directly from the 
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Weſt-Indies 29,855 Cwt. The proportion then of the direct, to 
the circuitous, is about 3 4-5, without taking into the account the 
cargo of the ſhip Fanny, which is juſt now arrived in the river.— 
She has not yet made her entry, but I am well informed ſhe has 
on board 4,675 Cwt. of raw ſugar. 

If the merchants, importers of ſugar, had been diſpoſed to 
ſend .orders to the Welt Indies for ſugars, they could not have 
ſent them in time for the firſt fleet, which arrived in Europe; 
but I hope, I may ſuppoſe, without giving offence to any 
body, that it is poſſible that the dealers in ſugar, in this country, 
might not be very well diſpoſed to act in contradiction to their 
own aſſertions, and perhaps, contrary to their own intereſt z but 
this is a part of the ſubje& which I ſhall avoid. 

What I have already mentioned is ſufficient, to ſhew that the 
trade is not at-preſent in its right channel, and' that therefore, it 
will be very unfair, to draw concluſions from the preſent ſtate of 
the imports of ſugars, and apply thoſe concluſions as the effects 
of the late law. 

As well might Great Britain impute the preſent decay of her 
ſugar manufacture, to her having given to this country a partici- 
pation of the Weſt India trade, 

That the ſugar trade of Great Britain has declined in a moſt 
alarming manner, is evident from the various applications laid 
before the Lords of the Treaſury, the Board of Trade, and the 
Houſe of Commons, by the ſugar bakers, upon that ſubject. 

It appears from thoſe memorials, that ſugars bear ſuch a price 
in Great Britain, that the conſumption has been conſiderably de- 
creaſed, 

That the loſs of ſome of our Iſlands had decreaſed the annual 
import of ſugar 4. x 

That the general importation of raw ſugar before the war, was 
160,000 hogſheads—that in 1779, it was 115,000, and for the 
laſt two years ſtill leſs, 

That the conſumption of Great Britain was 129,500 hogſheads 
that her export was 30,500 hogſheads of raw, and the produce 
of 12,000 hogſheads of ſugar refined—that the preſent import of 
raw ſugar appears from this ſtate to be inadequate to the con- 
ſumption, of England, and that from this cauſe, and the interrup- 
tion of war, ſugar was now 100 per cent. higher than in 1775.— 

And finally, that the refiners of England would be ruined, un- 
leſs prize ſugars were allowed to be ſold for home conſumption, 
and to be worked up in England. — 

Theſe memorials were referred to the Board of Trade, and two 
ſeveral reports were made by them, in both of which they agreed 
in the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the ſugar refinery of England. 

I could wiſh with all my heart, that the reports of the Board 


of Trade, upon this ſubject, were publiſhed here, becauſe that 
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1 gentlemen would there ſee what are the ſentiments of the peo- 
ple of England, towards this country, as to the trade which they 
have granted us to their own plantations. 

They would there ſee, that at the time that the Board of 
Trade ſtrongly recommended the allowing the conſumption of 
prize ſugars, yet they ſtate the impropriety of ſo doing, during 
the laſt ſeſſion of the Engliſh parliament, leſt, as the Iriſh had 
laid a prohibitory duty on forcign ſugar, the Engliſh refiner ſhould 
have an advantage over the Iriſh refiner, if the duty was lowered 
in Britain, while the Iriſh parliament were not ſitting, and there- 
fore, could not lower their duty. 

And at the ſame time that they were thus delicate towards 
us in this particular, they did not ſcruple to lay an additional 
duty of 55. 64. upon raw ſugar in England, thereby giving our 
refiners a moſt manifeſt and enormous advantage over the Eng- 
liſh refiner, for full fix months. 

Let gentlemen, who ſpeak in harſh language of the liberality 
of the Britiſh parliament towards this country, conſider their ac- 
tions, and be aſhamed of their aſſertions. 

They have not only beſtowed upon us a free trade to their 
plantations, but with the moſt ſcrupulous attention to their en- 
gagement, they refuſe to conſent to that which would be a 
manifeſt advantage to their own refinery, left ours ſhould be in- 
jured, and at the ſame time they do not heſitate to lay a duty on 
their ſugar, which gives us for ſix months a decided advantage. 

Now, Sir, this advantage is much greater in our favour than 
even they conceived it to be, for prize ſugars not only can, but 
have been conſtantly imported into this kingdom from Great Bri- 
tain, and were purchaſed in the markets of England before the 
Dutch war, from 36s. to 46s. a hundred weight, when planta- 
tion ſugars of the ſame quality, were ſelling in the ſame market, 
from 60s, to 655. and although the Dutch war has cauſed greater 
demands to be made in England for prize ſugars, and thereby 
raiſed the price of them, yet I am well informed, that at this 
day, prize ſugars can be purchaſed there from 40s. to 50s a hun- 
dred weight, of equal quality with the Engliſh plantation ſugar, 
which ſells from 645. to 685s,— 

I would conclude from this ſtate of facts, that the relative ſitu- 
ation of the Iriſh refiner, was better than that of England, both 
are I believe very much diſtreſſed, but of the two I think the 
Engiiſh refiner is the moſt ſo, and I ſee no ſort of reaſon for the 
aſſertion, that the diſtreſs of the Iriſh refiner is owing to too 
ſmall a duty having been put upon Engliſh refined ſugars in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament. | | 

I ſhall now advert to the quantity of ſugars which have been 
imported into this kingdom, ſince the paſſing of this ac of parlia- 
ment, although I cannot allow that any concluſive argument can 
be drawn from thence, 
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Average import of raw ſugar for ſeven years to 1779, is 

185,088 Cwt.—--ditto of refined for the ſaid period, 10,174 
Cwt.-—-proportion of refined to raw about 1-18—-import of 
raw ſugar for one year, from June, 1780, to June, 1781, is 
97,188 Cwt.-—-ditto of refined ſugar for the ſame period, 5,299 
Cwt,—proportion of refined to raw about 1-18, 

If any thing was to be argued from theſe quantities, it would 
be, that the law had no operation upon the proportion of raw 
and refined ſugar imported, for it will be found at both theſe 
periods, that the retined ſugar imported is about 1-18 of the 
raw; and, if we accurately compute the proportion of raw and 
refined ſugar imported in theſe periods, we ſhall find that the 
proportion of refined, is leſs than it was before the law, for now 
the quantity of refined imported, is but 5,299 Ct. and therefore, 
the proportion of refined to raw imported in the laſt year, ſince 
the law paſſed, is leſs than the proportion between theſe articles, 
upon the average import of the ten years before. 

But, it is argued, that were it not for the preſent diſtreſſed 

| ſtate of the Engliſh refinery, which prevents it, they would 
have ſent in much greater quantities of refined ſugars, and that 
they will do fo, as ſoon as there is a peace. For that if when 
they have not a ſufficiency for their own conſumption, they can 
ſend here 5,299 Ct. they will, when they have an overplus, be 
able to ſupply us wholly. 

To this 1 anſwer, that as times mend with them, they muſt 

mend with us, in the firit year we have made 1-5 of our impor- 
tation direct, the other 4-5 from England—Every diſtreſs which 
enhances the price of the ſugars to the Engliſh refiner, falls equal- 
ly upon theſe 45 of our importation, and of courſe on our ma- 
nufactures, but ſtill as we increaſe in our direct importation, all 
theſe diſadvantages muſt vaniſh, | 

Thus far I have argued from the preſent ſituation of things, I 
ſhal now endeavour to conſider the ſeveral obſervations which have 
been made upon the calculations -by which we were guided in 
the laſt ſeſſion. 

It is inſiſted upon, that we went upon a principle that 20 Cwt. 
of raw ſugar would make 9-20 of lump, 5-20 baſtard, 6-20 mo- 
laſſes and droſs, and that this is an erroneous calculation—that 
both the former bounty on refined ſugar exported from Great 
Britain, and that which they have now given on this new duty, 
ſhews it to be ſo. | 

The Engliſh legiſlature have ever conſidered the quantity of 
raw ſugar neceſſary to make a 100 Cwt. of refined, to be about 
200 Cwt. and all their acts of parliament have proved it until 
the 5th of Geo. III. when an additional bounty was given of 
25, 6d, but it is a fact as well known as that ſuch an act paſſed, 
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that this additional was given by Mr. Grenville, to conciliate 
the Weſt-India merchants to the regulations he had then made. 

It appears therefore, that it cannot be argued, that the quan- 
tum of the bounty given, was, in this act, proportioned to the 
quantum of the duties paid upon ſo much of the raw ſugar as went 
to make a 100 Ct. of refined, . 

In like manner, the preſent bounty given, has been taken from 
the proportion of the former bounty, to the duty then exiſting on 
the raw material; the whole of the preſent duty is 126. 83d. 
8-20—the whole of the preſent bounty is 14. 8s. 24.—the whole 
of the old duty was 7s. 2d. 6-20 29-40—the whole of the old 
bounty was 15s. 844.—as 11. 8s. 2d. is to 125. 854. 8-20, fo is 
155. 859. to 75. 144,—the difference is only 3-4, 3-10, or about 
one penny. 

In the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of the ſugar trade of Eng- 
land, it was impoſſible for them to have proceeded upon any 
_ principle, in the ſetting the bounty upon export of refined 
ugar. 

Mr. Buſbe.— When from the oppoſite benches I ſupported the 
motion for a ſeparate committee on the ſugar buſineſs, I declared 
that it was my opinion, that our ſugar trade was not in danger; 
and in every private converſation, I have always maintained that 
opinion. In the laſt ſeſſion we had not facts to go upon; we 
have now a ſufficient data from the papers on the table, and it 
would be abſurd not to make uſe of them when we have them, 
My Right Hon. Friend ſays, we are under no obligation to Eng- 
land, and that therefore we ſhould exclude them from the Iriſh 
market of refined ſugars, 

Here Mr. Flood topped him, ſaying, What I ſaid was, that 
we have a natural right to trade with any part of the world that 
will admit us, and by giving up our right to reſort to the ſugar 


colonies of other countries, which are better than thoſe of Eng- 


land, we give an equivalent to England for the privilege of be- 
ing admitted to hers,” | 

Then, ſays Mr. Buſbe, I will take it on that ground, and will 
fill ſay that England has done us a favour, I ſay that no country 
gives to her moſt favoured ally that free admiſſion into her colo- 
nies that England gives to us. Spain does not give it to France, 
who has an aſcendancy in her councils; and do you think that 
ſhe would give it to Ireland? France does not give it to Spain, 
and is it more likely ſne would encourage the trade and navigation 
of Ireland? Portugal does not admit an Engliſh trader to Brazil. 
If he trades there, it muſt be in the name of a Portugneze mer- 
chant, Is it more likely that they will admit an Iriſhman ? This 


pri vileged trade to their colonies is all that England is at preſent 


contending for in the Cheſapeak; for the idea of enſlaving Ame» 
rica has long been given up. Liberty has been offered to it; and 
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at this very time, when we are diſputing whether we ſhall ſuffer 
England to have, in return for it, a ſhare in our refinery, valued 
by Mr. Thompſon at 20004. a year, the beſt blood of England is 
ſhedding in defence of that trade: For this trade, perhaps, on the 
morning of this day, the Btitiſ navy has ſunk in that ſea in which 
it uſed to ride triumphant z and that this ſhould not be ſacrificed, 
perhaps the ſon of our Monarch has been offered as a vidi. Shall 
we then grant to England this 20000. a year? agree with my 
Right Hon. Friend, that we have a right to exclude her if we 
pleaſe. How we ſhall uſe that right is a queſtion of kindneſs and 
of wiſdom.. I ſay that one free nation may exclude another from 
her market if ſhe pleaſes. We need not ſuffer them to ſend us 
an ounce of ſugar or a gallon of beer; nor is ſhe obliged to 
ſuffer us to ſend her a yard of linen. I ſhall not enter into an ar- 
gument with my Right Hon: Friend, which nation is moſt obli 
to the other, I am willing to believe that Ireland is the benefac- 
tot on the whole; but ſugar is not the article in which I would re- 
fuſe England a favour 17 with reſpect to that we have been fa- 
voured BE, de e 
He then entered on ſome arguments upon the Engliſh draw- 
backs and the ſtate of the Iriſh refinery z and concluded by obſerv- 
ing on the evidence of Mr. Thimpſon and of Mr. Sutton. Mr. 
Thompſon had (aid, that the Weſt-India trade would be very valua- 
ble to us; and that we ſhould nurſe our refinery in order'to' profit 
by it. Mr. Sutten ſaid that it was unlikely we ſhould get the 
Weſt India trade. Whichevet of theſe contrary teſtimomes was 
well founded, the preſent duty was right. On Mr. Thompſon's 
evidence he 9bſerved, that by him it appeared we ſhould fave 45. 
per hundred on trading ditectly to the Colonies z ſo that be the 
preſent duty too low, or not too low for the circuitous trade, 
there was no fear of the valuable trade to the Weſt Indies. That 
trade for which our manufacturers were intereſted, for which the 
weavers had petitioned, was perfectly ſafe by the confeſſion of 
the witneſſes themſelves, But that in reality the circuitous trade 
was ſafe too. We were ſubmitting to that trade at this moment 
for the benefit of the ſugar bakers. If we had laid our duties on 
the refined in ſuch a manner as that they could not refine in 'this 
country until they imported directly from the Colonies, it would 
be a ſaving to the conſumer of about 28,000), a year; yet to this 
tax we ſubmitted for the ſake of our refiners, who yet were not 
contented, On Mr. Sutton' evidence, he obſerved that in mercy 
to his cauſe he muſt forget his argument; For if we were to'gain 
no trade with the Colonies, how could we be juſtißed in encou- 
raging the refinery in Ireland merely for its own value as à mauu- 
facture ; particularly if what Mr. Sutton faid were true, that the 
Engliſh could ſell ſo much cheaper in this market? If for every 
ſhilling got by the thirty refiners in Ireland, the conſumers were 
| H 
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to loſe two ſhillings, it was a trade, on its-own account merely, 
we ought not to encourage. The import of raw ſugars has not 
ſenſibly decreaſed in the laſt year, notwithſtanding there was an 


unuſual import of refined previous to the new act laying the new 
duties; yet in ſpite of this diſadvantage, we had imported raw 
ſugars as uſual, Mr. Sutton faid they uſed the ſugar raw without 
refining it; if that were the caſe, then it was impoſſible to protect 
our refinery, for if the Engliſh refined ſugars were really cheaper 
than ours, and that yet we uſed the raw fugars preferably to it, 
how much more would they prefer raw ſugar to 1ri/b refined, which 
(they ſaid) muſt be fold ſtill dearer than the Engliſh, in order to 
give any profit to the refiner of Ireland? Thus, if it were true 
that we ufed raw ſugar at preſent, it was impoſſible to ſerve our 


refiners; but if we did not, then it was unneceflary, for then we 


imported our uſual quantity of raw, and refined it as uſual; in 
which caſe it was unneceſſary 1 * them a greater protection 


than they had: They were neu ſufficiently protected. 


Mr. Forbes. —If I differ with the Honourable Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, it is poſſibly becauſe I have not got that datum which 


has induced him to alter his opinion. [here a "ery great laugh] 


Mr. Buſbe.—1 have not altered my opinion; I was ſilent upon 
that ſubje& laſt ſeſſion becauſe I was ignorant of it; but I will 
ever uphold this argument, that England has dealt generouſly, and 
if we have an equal right with her ſhe has an equal right with us, 
Mr. Forbes then ſaid, that when the Houſe would confider that 
it had changed its opinion on this ſubjeR no leſs than three times 
laſt ſeſſion, he hoped it would not be haſty in coming to a deter- 
mination. now; and though he agreed entirely with Mr. Beres- 
ford's ſtatement, yet he thought the Engliſh refiner could ſtill un- 
derſell us in our own market. He denied that there was any 
probability of a direct trade to the Weſt Indies for five or fix years 
to come, and thought it would be an intolerable grievance, if 
perſons who had on the faith of Parliament, when a free trade was 
Promiſed, veſted their property in ſugar houſes, ſhould be obliged 
to wait that event; nothing leſs than a prohibitory duty could 
protect them, and if their Repreſentatives neglected that, the 
unhappy Bankrupts would have reaſon to curſe the improvidence 
of their choice. I have heard, continued he, the opinion of 
the Board of Trade cited as an authority in this debate. I have 

the honour to be well acquainted with the members of that board, 
and I do aver that trade is the ſingle thing of which they are en- 
tirely ignorant; they are all men of abilities, informed in every 
branch of polite knowledge poetry —hiſtory - politics phĩloſo- 
phy—wiriz—but of trade not a ſyllable; indeed, how can it be 
otherwiſe ? Young gentlemen of rank, who aſpire to the firſt offices 
of the ſtate, generally paſs their noviciate at the Board of Trade; 
there they become men of buſineſs, by ſometimes ſigning theit 
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names to an official 2 which the clerks have prepared, and 
there they form themſelves for higher employments, by ſtudying 
every thing but trade: For this reaſon, Sir, I hope the opinion 
of that board will not be allowed of weight in our deciſion, but 
that we ſhall give a full protection to our refinery; and when I ſay 
this, I am confident that I ſpeak the wiſh of the nation who freely 
and liberally gave us this trade. 

Mr. Parnell.— In my opinion, gentlemen have deviated very far 
from the queſtion before the Houle z it lies in a narrow compaſs, 
merely whether 1t is more for the advantage of this nation, and 
more conſiſtent with the principles on which we ſhould regulate 
our conduct to Britain, to prohibit the importation of their refined 
ſugars, or to leaye an open juſt large enough. to admit a ſupply 
for the 1-12th part of our conſumption ? The great ftreſs of the 
argument in favour of à prohibition, is founded upon England's 
having prohibited the importatian of refined ſugars for her own 
ſupply z but this may be wiſe in England, and unwiſe in this 
country; for England, by keeping gut foreign refined ſugars, had 
not to fear that her merchants would forſake the colony trade, 
they haying no other market to purchaſe at. But if there be not 
ſome /imulgtion to our morc hants to puſh the colony trade, we have 
reaſon to think they will continue in the old citcuitous track; and 
there would be no hope of their ever forſaking it, if, by a prohi- 
bitory duty, they were empowered to raiſe their manufacture to 
ſuch a price, as would counterbalance the expence of the cir- 
cuitous importation. But it has been propheſied that no direct im- 
portation will take place between this country and the Weſt-In- 
dies ; I ſhall only ſays that the fad is otberwyſez for a very con- 
ſiderahle trade bas taken place between them, and the number of 
ſhips employed is every day encreaſing. Beſides, who can pro- 
pheſy what quantities of ſugar will be grown on our conqueſts on 
the main of America; which we are told are much more capable 
of ſupplying that article, than all the He/-Indig Hands together. 

The grand deſideratum then in this buſineſs is, to lay on duties 
juſt ſufficient to admit of a ſmall importation of Engliſh refined 
ſugars, but not to encourage 2 large one; to tempt our merchants 
to a direct importation of the raw material, and to wean them 
from the Engliſh market. The duty now propoſed bigs faireſt to 
produce thoſe effefs, to promote our trade, and encourage our 
manufacture; and as ſuch I will ſupport it. a | 

Mr. Haſſey Burgh,—1 will not enter into the long detail of cal- 
culations that has been offered to the Houſe in the laſt ſeſhon—we 
were thrice miſſed by calculation, and I have no doubt but calcy- 
lations might be produced to prove the maſt abſurd poktion.— 
Though of right this nation might prohibit the importation of ſy- 
gars from England, yet from the conciliatory ſpirit from the = 
neroſity of the Iriſh people, I will yot inũſt upon that right, 
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merely reviſe the duties of the laſt ſeſſion. It is allowed on all 
hands, that fince the duty has been impoſed, the Iriſh refinery has 


declined; and it is no conſolation to us that the Engliſh refinery 


has declined alſo; we had rather ſee it flouriſh. 

It has been ſtated that England has granted us great favours, 
and we ſhould not be unwilling to grant them this little—we 
ſhould not diſpute about ſo ſmall a portion of trade as that which 
produces but 20004. per annum profit—but if it is little for us to 
grant, it is as little for them to aſæ; and the inference is, that they 
either do not deſire it at all, or that they defire it for ſome pur- 
poſe which they do not chuſe to declare; it is, therefore, what 
England ſhould not demand, and what we ſhould refuſe to grant. 


Our trade to the Weſt-Indies is the key-ſtone on which the com- 


merce of Ireland ſtands—on it every branch of your linen, wool- 
len, cotton, filk, and all your other manufactures depend—the 
landed intereſt is deeply concerned in it, and therefore you ſhould 
not careleſsly caſt it away. | | 
The liberal language of England was, that Ireland ſhould trade 
in like manner, and with equal advantages as her own ſubjeQs. 
This is the liberality of the King, of the Lords, and of the 
Commons of England; and if it be reſtricted now, the people of 
Ireland have no one to complain of but their own Repreſentatives, 
Though England has guarded her own refinery by a 1 
duty, yet I do not urge the neceſſity of that meaſure. I do 
not preſs for more than a juſt reviſion of the law of laſt ſeſſion, 
which it is our duty to amead.— There is not a, man of property 
in the nation who will not read this night's deciſion in his rent 
roll—there is not a trader in the kingdom who will not read it in 
his ledger—to act juſtly by the people cannot offend England—it 
cannot offend that gracious King who gave his truly royal aſſent 
to the grant of a Free Trade -e ſhould rather fear his diſpleaſure 
for abuſing his bounty. | ASIA AY 
The Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Eden) high in adminiſtration, 
took an active part in opening to us this ine, ſurely now he will 
aſſiſt us in working the ore. 
Mr. Fitægibbon.— There are two objects that require protection 
— our ſugar refineries againſt the ſugar refineries of England, and 
the conſumers of ſugar in Ireland againſt our home manufacture. 
It is admitted on all hands that we have 55. 10d. advantage over 
the Engliſh refiner, in every hundred weight of refined ſugar; 
and that we have nothing to check our circuitous import of the 
raw material, but the ſmall competition of 1-32 part of Engliſh 
refined ſugars in our market. Are we then to drive our merchants 
into the Weſt-India trade, by ſuffering this check to remain ? Or 
by removing it, ſhall we ſuffer them to fall back into the old cit- 
cuitory trade, and, excluding Engliſh ſugars, grant the refiners 
that monopoly which they ſo vehemently defire, and permit them 
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to raiſe the price of refined ſugars beyond all reaſonable bounds? 
It has been ſaid, though diſproved by the fact, that we ſhould 
never be able to import our own ſugars directly: But is it not idle 
to ſuppoſe, even if this was the caſe, that the Britiſh merchant 
would not import them here immediately from the iſlands, and 
fave the charges of double freight. - e MET TO 

I think the 5s. 10d. advantage, which we have above all du- 
ties and above all bounties, is a ſufficient protection to your re- 
finery, and the witneſs on your floor has declared, that if we had 
a prohibitory duty againſt England, we ſhould never have a Weſt- 
India trade. For thoſe reaſons I am decidedly of opinion that the 
duties ſhould remain as they are, 13 je N 

Mr. Grattan.—I wiſh to — who are the objects of this de- 
bate ?—The Iriſh ſugar-baker certainly not: The Iriſh con- 
ſumer— certainly not for you have taxed him ninefold: It is 
then the Engliſh- manufaQurer, whoſe intereſt, to the excluſion 
of our native commercial intereſt, engages our deliberations. 
They have found, the Britiſh manufacturer has found a factor in 
the Iriſh miniſter, which the Iriſh manufaQturer cannot find in the 
Iriſh parliament. Gentlemen on the other fide have taken much 
pains to ſhew, that they have excluded the Engliſh refiner by their 
calculation, and that it is juſt and generous to admit him into a 
participation of the trade. If it is juſt, and intended to admit 
him, what credit are we to give to their calculations which affect 
to exclude ? There is a flagrant inſincerity in their argument; 
for if they believed it themſelves, they muſt believe the Engliſn 
refiner excluded by their duty, and therefore could have no ob- 
jectian to ours. | b al i r 

The firſt Right Hon. Gentleman has told you, he thinks gs. 23d. 
too much, 3s. 8d. was the true equalization duty; when the ſame 
member defends s. 25d. as a proper duty, he 5 but little cre- 
dit with me, having loſt his authority by defending a duty too 


- ridiculous to be named. 


It ſeems, ' 35. 6d. 55. 104d, - and 9s. 2d. are all agreeable to 
him : He has voted for each, he has defended each, with the 
{ame force of argument and confidence of calculation. If his 
true equalization duty, his 35. 6d. was ſafe, 9s; 23d. is a mono- 
poly—he is now voting for a monopoly, —He has been pleaſed to 
ſay, that a direct trade will take place, and then he inſiſts 95. 254. 
will be a monopoly, What then becomes of his argument 
againſt monopolies, and all his apprehenſions of combinations 
among the Iriſh ſugar-bakers, when the defence of his own duty 
is, that it gives theſe ſugar-bakers a monopoly—a monopoly, if a 
direct trade takes place—a monopoly, if 35. 6d. was the equa- 
lization duty, even without a direct trade. Tis, therefore, I 
ſay, that gentlemen do not appear to feel the conviction of their 
own arguments. An Hon. Friend, who ſpoke” after the Right 
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Hon. Gentleman, has ſaid; that there are 15. Gul. in favour of the 
Irifh tefiner, even in the cirtuitous. I deny the fact: Upon tal» 
culation of duty and drawback, and expence of bringing to Ire- 
land one hundred of refined ſugar, there are about gs. 34: againſt 
the Engliſh refiner ; againſt which balance you muſt ſet the ex» 
pence of bringing to Ireland three hundred of rav, which at pre- 
ſent are 125,—balance againſt the Irifh refiner, 25. 94. 
Thus, to an arithmetic certainty, you eſtabliſh by your 'own 
law, a balance againſt your own trade; but if you add inciden- 
tal diſadvantages; if you add the benefits which England enjoys 
from being the proprietor of the iſlands, from antient and extend- 
ed habits, from cheapneſs of coals, &c. &c. if you conſider theſe 
any thing, (the merchants have ſtated them at 1/: 56.) you ſhake 
the manufacture to its foundations. 215 1-286 
But, ſays my friend, forgetting the expence of carriage, and 
our infinite incidental diſadvantages, you have 15. 6d. to ſecute 
you. Will my friend ſtake the being of this trade, which is the 
parent of — othets, on ſuch a perilous ſecurity ? Have you 
granted a tax for this trade of 100,0007., per annum, to be ſatis- 
fied with the wretched one of 15, 64.?—I do not fay that you 
will never have a direct trade; but I ſay, that you will not have 
a direct trade for two years, which is the period of your duty. 
Upon calculation, it appears that the duty is againſt us. Let 
us examine it on other grounds than calculation—let us examine 
the importation—an increaſe of refined, a decreaſe of raw, and 
a decreafe of conſumption—a decreaſe of raw near one third, 
though the proſpect of an inereaſe of duty ſhould have produced 
a ſudden and falſe influx, —The decreaſe of the raw proves, to a 
certainty, a decline of the manufacture, but does not prove the 
proportion of that decline, becauſe ſugar may be imported, and 
not manufactured. See then the ſtate of the manufacture itſelf 
north and fouth—in Waterford, Cork, Belfaſt, Newry, Dublin; 
&c. &c. a univerſal decline, —The ſugar-houſes in theſe plates 
have ceaſed to work at all, or ceaſed to work in the ſame propor- 
tion.— ö i 
If any man who went the tour of this country ſhould aſk what 
has brought theſe feveral houſes to ruin, he would be told 
the Free Trade. If any man ſhould afk what did parliament pro- 
poſe, he would be told they meant to go on with the experi- 
ment, and try how it might ſoar with theſe refineries not yet des 
moliſhed.—Y ou talk of thoſe manufacturers as combinators and 
malefactors—we are too apt to indulge in a conceited ſtyle to- 
wards the uſeful claſs of men. Ihe penſioner thinks he 18 ruined, 
if he lays out among his own manufacturers, the ſtipend which he 
pets from his country—he deſpiſes the people on whoſe contribu- 
tion he feeds. But, Sir, theſe men have a refuge from our pride 


_ undourlaws—they will leave you to your offices and compliancez 
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and ſeek an opener fcene, and a better climate—they will go 
with their wives, and their children, and arts, where God and 
nature invite. Such are the tributes Which the ces o Europe 
offer to the virtue of America: Let your ants. therefore, be 
ſuch as will not baniſh your inhabitang— * 

Mr. Eden ſaid, though he was by no means unpropared 40 
enter the detail of calculations with Which the was 
connected, he was glad to think that the whole had been already ſo 
compleatly ſtated to the Houſe, as to make it unneceſſary to recur to 
them, He roſe, therefore, merely to remark on ſome | expreſſions 
which had been incidentally dropped in the debate. One gentleman 
had ſaid, that a general reſiſtance to all commercial ubjects is 
adopted by the preſent adminiſtration Another eman faid, 
ce the whole buſineſs had been conducted with a flagrant inſinceri- 
ty.” He appealed to the patient and reſpeQful attention with which, 
during four days, he had heard the preſent" inveſtigation, and 
this too notwithſtanding he thought the queſtion extremely confin- 
ed in its nature and e ences ; though it had been attempted to 
ſwell it into magnitude by 'deſcripti lon and deelamation. As a 
queſtion which concerned à ſmall — of the ltiſh refinery, 
it certainly deſerved reſpect, becauſe the intereſts of manufacturers 
ſhould always he dear to the fi of parliament. But he had 
been aſtoniſhed to hear the ſtate of the ſugar bakeries uſhered in 
by an enquiry into the ſtate of the nation—a petition of equaliza- 
tion converted into -a claim of monopoly a ſyſtem of prohibition 
iſſuing from à queſtion of free trade—and, laſt of all, in the dif- 
cuſſion of the participation of the Britiſi Colonies with — 
to be told that Ireland has every thing to fear from the 
ſpirit, the infane ſpeculations, and the ſwindling of her bir king 
dom. — This, he ſaid, had not been the la — of the — 
on, when, in the genuine and generous — of their hearts, 
the Iriſh parliament had . lesged the wiſe and liberal ſenti- 
ments of the 'Btitih' parliament. -- Thoſe wiſe and liberal ſenti- 
ments, he aſſerted, Moos conſpicuous, not only in the preſent 
buſineſs, but in the whole ſyſtem of the Britiſh bounties and du- 
ties, under 'whith ſyſtem twerity millions of yards Loy Iriſh linen 
are annually fent to Britiſh merchants, ; 

He ſaid that the preſent queſtion might be confined to three con- 
"rt, Whither theidery impothl 40-4786, an dees 

I hether the du in 1780, on Wer Inc : 
rr br a Tufficrent 25 adequate duty of protection to the Iriſh 
refineries 
x 2dly; Whither, in fact, che Iriſh — 5 evietiingd 

ince r tod, their relative propettiets ne N n the 
\ ay E N * 

„Whether the flight competition which Cubſited between 
a neries, was not likely to prove beneficial to che Fegilation 
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of the, markets, and to the improvement and cheapneſs of the 
manufacture in queſtion? , 7 eee. | 
All theſe queſtions, he ſaid, had been fully proved in the afkr- 
mative. It had alſo been demonſtrated, that we had made a pro- 
greſs in the free trade beyond all expeRation ;: and yet, in the 
infaney of our efforts, we were ſhewing adiſcontented impatience 
to arri ve at a ſtate of manhood. e e 
He concluded with ſaying, that many alluſions had been made 

to his ſituation, which he would decline anſwering, He knew 
that ſuch appeals were things of courſe, and he heard them with 
pleaſure, When made, as this night, with ingenuity and good» 
humour. They were, however, of little conſequence to the 
houſe. It was, indeed, of ſome, importance to his own: feelings, 
that he had alle ten years in many ſituations of truſt and confi- 
dence, with acknowledged induſtry and unblemiſhed integrity; 
that the, Houſe was only concerned to watch his induſtry and inte- 
grity, and to thoſe only he wiſhed. to call their attention: 
dir Edvard Meabenbam ſaid, he bad drawn his information from 
the enemies of the Iriſh reſineries; that they admitted, the pre- 
ſent propoſed duty was noi even a protecting duty, and that he 
believed they would find it neceſſary to adopt it in the next ſeſſion. 
Mr. Ogle ſpoke againſt the duty, as inſufficient. to protect our 
reſinery. This parliament, he ſaid, had rendered themſelves fa- 
mous by their former patriotiſm and public ſpirit z he. hoped. they 
would not now ftill further increaſe their fame, by rendering abor- 
tive the effects of that patriotiſm.;, He hoped they had not adopted 
the ſentiment, that fame no more ſurvives from good than evil 
deeds;”” or that they would not follow the example of the aſpir- 
ing youth'whe fired the Epbeſian dme, and who ! outlives in fame 
ibe;picns baind that raiſed Ref: nt od oil Fon ah 
Mr. Faſter ſaid, an Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Grattan had ſaid 
that the duty of 9s. 25d. propoſed laſt year, was defended merely 
He had moved that duty, he thought 

himſelf reſponſible for it, and he was prepared to vindicate its pro- 


priety. As for himſelf, be had never defended it on the plea of 


neceſſity, he had proved its propriety from true principle, and by 
Juſt calculations, which had then a full effect with a; very large 
majority of the Houſe z and which he was now prepared, was 
not the hour too late, to defend in the fulleſt and moſt. ſatisfaQory 
manner. He would, he ſaid, defend the preſent; duty on the 
ſame ground that he had done the duty of laſt year, not only by 
Britiſh, but by Iriſh calculations; and not only on the produce of the 
Britiſh, but by the produce of the Iriſh refinery, For he contended, 
that the duty on baſtards, Which were part of the produce, could 
not juſtly be excluded from any calculation, and by N 
the duty on baſtards, and arguing, on the principles of the Iri 
0 the Iriſh manufacture had a great advantage over the 
Britiſh, g wits 
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He then repeated part of the calculations uſed by Mr, Beresford, 
to ſhew that the Iriſh refinery had ſupported its relative equality 
in the market againſt the britiſh, ,  _ Fn | 

He alſo ſtated that the evidence which appeared on the floor, 
had deſired the , excluſion of the Britiſh refiner from their market, 
merely to raiſe the price on the conſumer ; and although they had 
refuſed directly to anſwer his queſtions on that point, he had ex- 
torted an anſwer from them, by other queſtions which they could 
not elude... mon ols neee apc Wim, 1 

He concluded with ſeveral, judicious remarks on the nature of 
the trade, and the propriety of the duty, - , __ | 

The queſtion being now loudly called for, Mr. Meige moved 
an additional, duty of 25. 10d. pet hundred, to the duty moved 
by the Attorney, General, The Houſe divided, = 

Aye, r ot Os. 
Noes, a 144 : 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 2 
The Houſe received the report of the committee of ways and 
means. When the reſolution, granting the duty on fugar was 
read, | 3 eee eee „ 
Mr. Henry Flood roſe.— I think myſelf bound by my duty to my 
country, to oppoſe in every part. and in every ſtage, this moſt per: 
nicious of all laws, teeming with conſequences; and grounded up- 
on principles, utterly, ſubverſive of any th trade. I ſhall therefore 
give it my moſt marked reprobation, Every author that has writ- 
ten on the ſubject, has laid it down a principle, that no duty ſhould 
ever be exacted from the raw material of any manufactute. Eng- 
land, the miſtreſs of commerce, has regulated her conduct by this 
rule; and ſhall it be ſaid, that this law, is but a regulation of com- 
merce advantageous to our manufacture? Is it neceſſary to ſay, 
that as laſt ſeſſion it was ſwallowed by this Houſe unchewed, and 
paſſed undigeſted, it ſhould not now be well examined before it is 


again received? As. conſonant. to, the terms. of our free trade, it 


was neceſſary only to lay a duty on our relined ſugars when Export- 
ed, and by no means on the raw material, this law cannot be call- 
ed a law, of equalization, . The parliament of Ireland was not 
bound to tax their home conſumption, it would have been ſuffici- 
ent, if they had taken care that this Country did not export on 
better terms than England. But gentlemen ſay, that no harm has 
reſulted from this law: Is it not eaſy for a nation rich and power* 
ful as England, to take care that the evil ſhould not at once be 
perceived? But will any man ſay, that for fifteen years back, our 


refinery has not been declining ? Will any man ſay, that as our 


duties encreaſe, our protection does not diminiſh? Ts it not well 
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down, that during the laſt fixteen months, the importation of raw 
ſugar was but 157,000 Cwt. and that the average of the fifteen 
years preceding, was 175,000 Cwt. per annum? Is it not then 
plain, that the importation has fallen many thouſands ſhort? In 
the courſe of the laſt nineteen months, the quantity of refined ſu- 
gar imported, is 19,000 Cwt. the average of the fifteen years 
preceding, was 8000 Cwt. per annum; ſo that in this period it has 
increaſed one-third, and the quantity in thoſe nineteen months is 
equal to the whole quantity imported for two years immediately 
preceding, Gentlemen are fond of data, I hope they have data 
now. I have taken thoſe facts from the ſtatement of an Honours 
uble Gentlemen (Mr. Beresfard)' on the oppoſite ſide z but ſuppoſe 
(what indeed we have no right to ſuppoſe) that Providence had 
wrought a miracle in our behalf; or rather ſuppoſe that by any 
magic or management in another country, thoſe things had not 
yet happened, would not every ſenſible man ſee, that this injurious 
arrangement of duties, muſt eventually deſtroy the refinery of 
Ireland? It has been declared upon your floor, by ſenſible and 
well informed evidence, that if all duties were removed between 
the two kingdoms, the ruin of the Iriſh refinery muſt follow; and 


does not every man percei ve, that raifing our duties on the raw ma- 


terial equal to theirs, and pertnitting them to come into our mar- 
ket with advantages ſuperior to our own refiners, muſt have even 
a worſe effect than the abolition of all duties? You are now go- 
ing to grant a duty of no Jeſs than 100,000. per annum, a duty 
that bears the ſame proportion to your antient revenue; that the 
debt incurred by Lang in the proſecution of the American 
war, bears to all her former debts; a duty greater than that de- 
manded from all America, and much greater than the profit of your 
whole Weſt India trade. Have gentlemen conſidered this? Have 
they conſidered that if the tax be not 5 by the profit, you muſt 
break in upon your capital ſtock? Every body knows that the 
mines of gold and ſilver in Brazil, Chili, Peru and Mexico, are 
the property of the Kings of Spain and Portugal, yet though 
their ſole property, the people are permitted to work them, pay» 
ing one-fifth to the Crown. Now, ſuppoſing that this 100,000, 
which you are about to grant, is to be rated at one-fifth of all the 
profit on our Weſt India trade; ſuppoſe that trade to produce as 
much profit as working the mines of Brazil or Mexico, then it te- 
quires that our whole profits ſhould be 500,000). per annum; and 
conſequently that at ten per cent profit, we ſhould have'two'milli- 
ons and a half of new trade to bear this burden, Thus you pay more 
for the Weſt India trade, than that trade is worth; and you do this 
while an Engliſh a& of parliament prohibits you to trade, not 
with the colonies of Spain and Portugal, as has been miſtakenly 
ſuppoſed I have ſaid, but with theantient kingdoms of 'Spain and 


Portugal themſelves. 
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Mr. Foſter.—] do not pretend to {ay that no fuch ſtatute exiſts; 
but chis I ſay, that T have carefully examined the ſtatute book, 
and have not been able to find it. | | 

The Speaker.—T confeſs that I have lobked with great cate into 
the ſtatute book, when the Right Hon. Gentleman fotmerly men- 
tioned this law, but I have not been more ſucceſsful than the Right 
Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt. 2 

Mr. Flesd.—It is there; it is the ſixth of the preſent King. I 
could wiſh it was not thete, but you will find that you 6, * 
ed yourſelves with this motiftrous duty; you have cut off your 
ſugar trade with every other country, and chat under the inſult of 
this unrepealed law. _ 44 ke 

Mr. Holmes,” The Right Hon. Member declares, that he does 
not conſider the grant of 'a free trade to the Britiſh colonies ia the 
Weſt Indies and America, as a favour beſtowed upon this coun- 
try; yet 1 believe if he examines the hiſtory of every nation, an- 
tient and modern, he will find it a very difficult matter to prove, 
that any nation ever freely opened the trade of her colonies to any 
other nation, however entitled to the Ju amicifima gentis. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman has diſtinguiſhed three levetal kinds 
of duties—duty of burden—duty of indemnſfication—and duty 
of protection but the duty at * before us is no one of thoſe— 
this he has totally omitted—it is a duty of condetion—it is the con- 
dition on which we accept the trade; for though the ſmallneſs of 
the object, as ſtated by the Right Hon. Gentleman, might be 4 
reaſon againſt accepting this trade at all, it can never be à reaſon 

ainſt performing the condition of equalization, if we do accept it. 

he Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, that our trade to the Weſt In- 
dies is not ſufficiently protected, though it has been proved on your 
floor, that every hundred weight of refined ſuget is guarded againſt 
that of England by'3-8ths ; but does the Right Hon. Gentleman 
conſider, that we have a ſtronger guard than even this ; that the 
neceſlity of applying to this country for proviſions, on Which the 
very exiſtence of the Welt-Indies depends, will for ever preſerve 
a direct intercourſe between the two countries ?.. Or does he con- 
lider what Sir M. Decker has wiſely faid, * when two nations are 
fitted for trade, by each ſtanding in need of the produce of the 
other, no cultom-houſe reſtriction can ever deſtroy their inter- 
Ns as Arad par og; 

The queſtion was put, and carried without a negative. 

The Sp-aker then proceeded to put the feveral other reſolutions 
contained in the commirtee's report; when he came to that which 
grants an additional duty of two n per barrel on all foreign 
herrings imported, Mr. 5 ge entative for Cotk, oppoſed 
it. He fard, he was much ſurpriſed, that a law of this impor- 
tance, which fo very matetially affected the city he repreſented, 
ſhould be brought into parliament without his having received any 
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notice of it; that two years ago, when a ſimilar tax was propoſed, 
the ity of Cork petitioned againſt it; that fince that period, the 
duty on foreign herrings was 45. 3d. and the bounty on Iriſh her- 
rings was 25. yet with this advantage the Iriſh were not able to 
ſupply the Cork marker. 'That upon this. ſupply our proviſion 
trade very much depended, as every ſhip muſt have an afforted 
cargo; that the fleets ſailed generally in October, but the Iriſh 
herrings never came to Cork before December, and then, not in 
quantity equal to the demand, and ſubject to great delay, by 
ſtanding in need of a new coopering, packing, &c. — that, 
if this tax was laid on, it would only act as a bounty given to the 
people of Glaſgow, who were our rivals in this trale. 

Colonel Cunningbam.— I have been fighting in ſupport of this 


meaſure ever ſince I had the honour of a ſeat in parliament; my 


intention has been as much as poſſible to promote our own fiſheries, 
and to prohibit the importation of foreign herrings. I have in 
fome degree ſucceeded, and I hope, before I relinquiſh the purſuit, 
to eſtabliſh the Iriſh fiſheries in the ſecureſt manner. A Cork mer» 
chant, like a merchant of any other city on the globe, in matters 
of trade, conſiders only his on profit, and hitherto it has been 
unlucky to Ireland, that he has had more profit by encouraging 
the fiſheries of Sweden, than thoſe of his own country. The 
Colonel then proceeded. to ſhew, how from a very ſmall beat nning 
the importation of foreign herrings had increaſed to the prodigious 
quantity of 57,000 barrels per annum, but that though the quan- 
tity exported during the laſt three years, was larger than ever, yet 
the quantity imported had fallen to about 20,000 barrels per an- 
num, and that the difference had been made good from the Iriſh 
fiſhery ; that is to ſay, beſides ſupplying our own conſumption, 
which is the greateſt in the world, we had exported 34,000 bar- 
ls of Iriſh herrings.—He then proceeded to ſhew, that the Dutch 
herring fiſhery, which had formerly employed from 1500 to 3909 
buſſes, was now fallen to 169, while that of Ireland was as rapid» 
ly increaſing. That in the year 1779, nolefs, than 400 Iri(b fiſhy 
ing, veſſels of go tons each, received the bounty,,,a-much greater 
number than Holland had employed in any year for fifty ,years 
paſt. That in the bay of Donegal alone, 70,000 barrels of her- 
rings were ſhipped, Tome of which. had found their way into the 
Dutch market, which was no ſign of their being badly cured, 
That the Cork merchants; were the only peqple that refuſed the 
Iriſh herrings. For a, gentleman of his acquaintance had ſent a 
cargo of Iriſh hercings to Cork, which the merchants condemned, 
and would hardly look at; the ſame, gentleman had ſent them on 
to Jamaica, where they 3 976. per barrel. Wn 
He next proceeded to ſhew 2v4y the Cork merchants were ſo 
much intereſted in importing foreign berrings—beſides a triple 
commiſſion upon them; when: they came here they were to be un- 
packed and new coopered, and in that operation they had the art 
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of making five barrels out of four; yet, notwithſtanding this was 
their intereſt, it was unwiſe, he ſaid, to oppoſe the ſale of lriſh her- 
rings in Cork, as it only drove other perſons to export them; "and 
that this exportation trade did not require a very great Capital, 
as he knew a perſon not poſſeſſed of one, export a cargo of ber- 
rings from Killybegs directly to the Weſt-Indies, and bring home 
a cargo of ſugar in return. „ 5 
Mr. Kic hard condemned the excluding of foreign herrings, 
which he thought would be injurious to the Weſt-Indies, and 
Mr. Long fiela repeated his former arguments in reply; beſide, 
he ſaid, that though the Cork merchants made 180 barrels for 
export of 150 imported, yet they never received the draw-back 
for more than the 150. ON ED 
Mr. Fe/ter ſaid, that we ought carefully to encourage our own 
fiſhery z that this was as much between the negro and che planter, 
as between the foreign and Iriſh herrings; that the only regale 
which thoſe poor people (the negroes) are allowed, is a herring 
each; that as a herring is a herring, be it large or ſmall, the plan- 
ter chuſes to buy foreign herrings, which being more dried and 
ſhrivelled, ſtow a greater number in a, caſk, and conſequently, 
come cheaper to him; but that the poor negro wiſhes for the large 
Iriſh herring, which to him 1s an article of great luxury. Mr. 
iter ſeemed to think that the exportation of herrings in bulk 
ſhould be encouraged; and beſtowed much praife on a Mr. Mark, 
of Limerick, who had made the experiment with ſucceſs. 
The queſtion on the new duty of two ſhillings on each barrel 
of foreign herrings was put and carried, 5 
. ——— 
Mo x DAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


The order of the day was called for and read, for receiving the 
report of che committee of ways and means. 92 — 

Mr. Foſter reported from the committe of ways and means be- 
fore the final report was agreed to. 

The Right Hon. Henry Flood aroſe and faid, the laſt day that 
buſineſs was before the Houſe, he had aſſerted that there was an 
Engliſh act which prohibited the importation of ſugars into 
this country, except from the Britiſh colonies, It had been faid 
by gentlemen, that there was no ſuch law to prohibit the trade of 
Ireland; but he had ſince looked into the ſeveral ſtatutes, and had 
found that by an Engliſh act of the 6th Geo. II. which prohibited 
the importation of ſugars, except from the Btitiſn colonies, with 
an exception to import ſugars from Portugal and Spain; that the 
ſame act was made perpetual by an act of the 4th of his preſent 
Majeſty—it was interwoven with an act that involved the empire 
in confuſion, and probably loſt America; we ſhould have acted like 
men, and inſiſted that theſe laws which appeared to bind Ireland 
and reſtrict her trade, ſhould. have been repealed before we grant- 
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ed one hundred thouſand pounds duty yearly ; and while ſuch pro- 
hibitory laws exiſted, he thought ſomething ſhould be done, He 
ſaid, he would therefore move the houſe on Thurſday next, for 3 
declaratory law in favour of his country's rights. 

Mr. Feſter ſaid, he was aware of theſe two acts, when on a for- 


mer day Mr. Flood had aſſerted the exiſtence of Britiſh laws, "aq 
but, 


hibiting the trade of this country in the article of ſugars z 
he ſaid, thoſe acts did not lay the prohibition which was con- 
tended for. He ſaid that before the 6th of George II. this coyn- 
try had traded to Spain and Portugal for ſugars z that that act had 
not given us the liberty, and conſequently the 4th of George III. 
was inoperative, as it only alluded to the 6th of 2 „ 
Sir Lucius O* Brien alſo ſupported Mr. Feſſer z and he ſaid, that 
he had uſed every argument in favour of the relaxation of our 
trade, when in Great-Pritain two years ago; that the acts in 
2 were interpreted not to inelude Ireland, by the chief of- 
cer who accepts the entries at the Cuſtom-houſe, and by the Com- 
8 themſelves; and he thought with Mr. Fofter upon the 
ubject. | + by 
Mr. Flazd ſtill contended, that the laws above-mentianed were 
deſigned to bind Ireland, however they might have been intet- 
preted, or however wiſely and conſtitutionally diſregarded. 


Mr. Fitzgibbon reported the heads of the bill for regulating the 
trials of conteſted elections. ** 
A debate enſued on reading the report, and a motion made to 
recommit the bill, which was agreed to on a diviſion, | 
Ayes, — — 31 
Noes, — — 26 


OO —_————— ————— — — — _  — —  — ——— — —— — — — —  — — 


TuzsDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Mr. Grattan gave notice that he would on Thurſday ſe'nnight, 
move for an enquiry into the public expences z as he was certain 
that ſome gentlemen on the other fide had miſ-ſtated (he would 
not ſay miiſrepreſented) ſome matters in reſpe& to the public ac- 
counts, ” 


Mr. O'Hara moved for the order of the day, to take into conſi- 
deration heads of a bill for aſcertaining the qualifications of mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament. | 

Mr. Fojer ſaid he had many ſtrong objections to the bill—that 
was it to paſs, as now propoſed, it would annihilate the right of 
voting with every man whoſe freehold was regiſtered under the 
preſent laws; that the time between this and the next general 
election was too ſhort for people to comply with the terms propoſ- 
ed in this new bill, which, if negleQed, would deprive many 
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good freeholders of their right of voting; that it would in a more 
particular manner affect the northern counties, where ſmall freeholds 
were numerous; and that the hurry and confuſion which would 
attend a new arrangement of all the freeholders within the deſcti 
tion of the bill, might be productive of much inconventence. He 
{aid further, that the clerks of the ſeveral counties having now an 
order from the Houſe to make a return of all the freeholders in 
their reſpective diſtriQts, it would, at all events, be better to wait 
"rill ſuch return was received; and therefore moved, that the con- 
ſideration of theſe heads of a bill be deferred till the ſecond Mon- 
day after the Chriſtmas receſs, | Rats 

Sir Lucius © Brieu {aid a few words in ſupport of the bill, but 
reſted chiefly on this argument—that if it promiſed to be a uſeful 
meaſure, it ought to be immediately adopted ; if otherwiſe, it 
ſhould be immediately diſcharged, He was, therefore, againſt de- 
ferring the conſideration of it. | | | 

Sir Richard Fobnſtoxe (aid, that when this bill had been formerly 
propoſed it met with a very cold reception, though the argument 
of inexpediency from the Gotinels of the time, could not be urg- 
ed—that one gentleman moved to have one county excepted from. 
its operation another gentleman another county—and fo on *till 
almoſt all the counties in Ireland were excepted. —He, therefore, 
to avoid partiality, would except to the bill itſelf, 

The queſtion was put and carried, “ that the conſideration of 
thoſe heads of a bill be deferred *till the ſecond Monday after the 


Chriſtmas receſs.” 


Right Hon. John Foter.—T have heard with very great concern, 
that great quantities of our linens have lately been returned from 
England, for being made up in a fraudulent manner, This I think 
an object of ſo.much concern, that every man in the nation ſhould 
be alarmed for it: I will therefore move the Houſe to appoint the 
earlieſt day poſſible, to take into conſideration the ſtate ofthe linen 
manufacture of Ireland, 5 


WepNntesDay, NOVEMEER 28. 


The Houſe met, and two money bills and a private bill were 
reported, and ordered up to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Houſe adjourned at a quarter paſt three. 


Tuuxspax, NovemBeR 29. 


The Right Hon. Henry Flood roſe and ſaid, before he would en- 
ter into the material part of the ſubjeQ propoſed for the day, he 
would fay ſomething of what was not fo material; he found that 
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what he ſaid on ſome former days was miſrepreſented. There was, 
he ſaid, in a certain paper, a miſrepreſentation of the words put 
down, and not a word of truth, in either his arguments or 
language, properly repreſented. They had ſtated, that he acknow- 
ledged an error in his manner of citing the two acts of a former 
debate. He then reiterated his real manner of ſtating z that by 
the 6th of George the 2d, the ſugar trade of Ireland was reſtrick- 
ed in reſpect to the Britith colonies, if not in Britiſh bottoms, (the 
ſugars being firſt landed in England) except with Spain and Portu- 
gal. And that by the 4th of George the 3d, the act cut off even 
the advantage we had of trading with Spain and Portugal, 
The confidential Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant ſaid there was 
no ſuch law as the prohibition act againſt Ireland, for importing 
ſugars from Portugal, but upon going home, and turning over 
the ſtatutes, he found the reality of ſuch a prohibition. A hire- 
ling ſeribbler might be found to miſrepreſentall he ſaid, but he might 
probably bring that ſcribbler and his patron before the bar of that 
houſe, to tell the cauſe of ſuch an open miſrepreſentation. It was 
want of wiſdom in the Parliament of Ireland in not procuring a 
repeal of ſuch acts as militated ſo materially againſt their freedom. 
That ſecretary who had been ſent to America, who had written 
on the conſtitution and trade of Ireland, had ſaffered that ſolitary 
pillar of the ſtatute to remain.which had coerced this kingdom, 
and offered to releaſe America, He adverted to the preſent buſi- 
neſs of the day; for though it was aſſerted, by an equal miſcon- 
ſtruction of his words in one print, and copied into another, that he 
intended to go into the general rights of Ireland, it was another 
miſrepreſentation of his words and ſentiments, He intended only the 
$1atter of the Mutiny-bill ;—the Mutiny-bill was a pillow upon 
which liberty could never repoſe; it was a matter which ſhould be 
reiterated through every period of the ſeſſion ; there was no corner 
of the kingdom in which it ſhould not be ſpoke of ; nor was there 
a perſon in the kingdom who had a regard for its freedom, that 
ſhould not be active in oppoſition to it.— 
He might, he ſaid, be called a Hheculiſt; was there a man 
among them in a private or public ſtation, who could ſay he was 
not a ſpeculiſt? Every man who would aſſert he was not a ſpeculiſi, 
was a fool. There were men whoſe fond ſpeculation would 
be found upon a bribe, and others who ſpeculated to counteract 
the effects of it. The hireling of a court might ſay, that Hamp- 
den and Sydney were ſpeculiſts; the revolution itſelf ſpeculative, 
But it was ſuch ſpeculation as eſtabliſhed the liberties of England. 
When ſpeculation was-named, it ſhould not be to thoſe who were 
found practical in the good of their own country» Why did not 
they imitate the policy, the good conduct, and the mode of a ſiſter 
countryz the Mutiny-law of England ſet out with the bill of 
rights, it referred to the petition of rights z why omit their reci- 
tals? Were we a wiſer nation? An Engliſh ad ſaid, that no man 
ſhould be preſſed for the quarterage of ſoldiers z Why did they not 
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follow ſuch a wife example, and introduce ſuch a Clauſe into 
their own act? The conſtitution of England denied the admiſſion 
of foreign troops, and when the Hanoverians were ſent to Gib- 
raltar, it was a matter of debate whether it was legal to intro- 
duce foreign troops into any part of the Britiſh dominions; the 
crown lawyers faid it appertained only to England, and not ta 
any part of its external dominions. A ſtanding army was looked 
upon as inimical to the liberties of the country; why not recite 
ſach hoſtages in their Mutiny-bill, as ſhould not give a ſtand- 
ing army exiſtence in their conſtitution ? = ie: 

If they were ereQting an edifice to Iriſh liberty, why did th 

not inſcribe the condemnation of ſuch a criminal la on the porc 
ol the temple, in order that it ſhould be for ever held up as an 
excreſcence on the conſtitution? Why were thoſe ſpeculiſts fo 
unſpeculative, as not to limit their number of troops, like Eng- 
land? The dignity of the Iriſh Parliament would not, fome 
; days ſince, admit, that an Engliſh act ſhould be read in that Houſe, 
| How could they account for ſuch a delicacy, after the wr 
; WE indelicacy of acting at that hour under an Engliſh law? The 
Im army eftabliſhment was 15,000 odd troops, that of England 
8, ooo; that kingdom was three times greater in population than 
y Ireland, and yet it admitted of little more than the eftabliſh- 


„ wment of Ireland. In time of war they loft a great part of them; 
- RE they made a provifion that they could not have thoſe troops in 
time of war, which were of no ufe to them in the time of peace. 
e Were they to barter their rights for the ſupport of a ſtanding 
xx amy, which, with the hereditary revenue, muſt be always lodg- 
e cd in the executive power of England, when they knew the 
mn WS finding army muſt be an enormous power in the hands of the 
ze executive power of England? Should any great conteſt ariſe, 
er could they ſay, that an Engliſh army would not be ſent to rein- 
re Wa force the King's army in Ireland ? Laws were made to puniſh the. 
at wicked, ſupport the conſtitution, and not deſtroy it, What 
| could tempt them to pafs a Mutiny-bill, which militated againſt 
an both? Could they have too many pledges for their liberties ? 


Since the Revolution, when a bill was ſent up to the crown, it was 
not known to have been refufed—but there was a body of men 
in this kingdom who thruft themſelves between the legiſlature and 
| the crown, and took the liberty of judging an and ſtopping every 
thing of that Houſe they took a diſlike to, Two falſe, and im- 
pudent affertions had been circulated without doors: It was ſaid to 
the Engliſh Partfiament that they ſhould ſtill maintain theſword in 
Ireland. He ſhould ſuppoſe, for argument ſake, that there was 
no army in England; What army had the King then but that in 
Ireland ? The people of Ireland had given up their awn power 
over the army z and nothing 12 be a greater inſult than the die- 
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tation of an Engliſh Miniſtry to reſign that power. Secondly, 
the Miniſter of England had found his pride hurt to renew an act, 
biennially, for a part of the empire, which he dare not refuſe an- 
nually to England. They had by the Mutiny-bill invited that in- 
ſolence of which they pretended to be afraid; they had marked 
the abject dependence of the Iriſh Parliament on that of Eng- 
land. And yet he would ſeriouſly aſk them if any Member would 
venture to aſſert that the Britiſh Parliament would paſs a perpe- 
tual Mutiny-bill? No. And yet this kingdom, intitled to the 


ſame rights with Great Britain, paſſed a perpetual Mutiny-bill, 


He then recited ſome clauſes of the Britiſh Mutiny-bill, and ſaid 
he intended to move for a reſolution of the Houſe, That a 
law of indefinite duration, with the aid of the hereditary re- 
venue, was repugnant to the principles of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution.” | * 
Sis Frederick Flood ſeconded and ſupported the reſolution, and 
alſo the heads of a bill propoſed by his Right Hon. Friend and 
Kinſman, with great force and argument, He apolograge for 
ſaying a word upon a ſubje& which had been ſo fully diſcuſſed 
and ſo ably argued; but as he was called away on the laſt night 
of debate upon the ſubject by a dying friend, and leſt by his not 
voting on that night might be imputed to his entertaining ſenti- 
ments on that ſubject different Fom the wiſhes and intereſts of 
the people of Ireland, he therefore thought it incumbent on him 
to declare, that his opinion entirely coincided with thoſe of hi 
Right Hon. Friend. | | 
He aſked, whether any man in the Houſe would be hardy 
enough to avow, that a perpetual Mutiny-law was better for 
Ireland than a limited and biennial one ? 5 
Whether any man could venture to aſſert, that a perpetual 
Mutiny-law was conſtitutional either in England or in Ireland ?— 
Whether any man would dare even to whifper in the Britiſh Par- 
liament the idea of a perpetual Mutiny-law ?—If not there, why 
here ?—Why ſhould not Iriſhmen look with the ſame pride and 
jealouſy as the Engliſh do ? £ && 
He ſaid, we have the ſame conſtitution with Great Britain, or 
we have not; if we have, why not have the ſame limited Muti- 


ny-law from ſeſſion to ſeſſion ?—If it be contended that we have 


a different conſtitution, is it a reaſon why our fears and jealouſy 
ſhould be encreaſed, for we have the hereditary revenue of Ire- 


land, and the purſe and power and aids of England to dread; 


and though we had nothing to fear during the preſent auſpicious 
reign of a moſt amiable Sovereign as ever adorned the Britiſh 
throne, yet as tyrants have been, ſo tyrants may hereafter come, 
who would make uſe of this dangerous engine of power againſt 
the liberties of Ireland, and a future unkind Britiſh Parliament 
may looſen the hands of future Majefty to enſlave Ireland. He 


c 
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{aid that a perpetual Mutiny-law was a ſelf- condemned meaſure, 
and that it was the ſeal of power over us. He ſaid he voted in 
the laſt fetſion of Parliament for a perpetual Mutiny-law, not up- 
on the principle, but from the neceſſity and expedience; as it 
was then late in the ſeſſion, and no law exiſting, to regulate the 
army of Ireland. And that if he had voted for it upon the prin- 
ciple, he ſhould deſerve to forfeit his head to the ſtate, for his 
perfdy and breach of truſt, 

He begged that octennial truſtees and repreſentatives of the 
people of Ireland, would conſider and beware of their conduct; 


and that wife men ſhould look forward to poſſible as well as pro- 


bable conſequences. 


The Prove/t,—l am aſhamed to hear a gentleman make a com- 
pariſon between eur Mutiny-bill and that of Britain; nor can 1 
{ee how, with any appearance of propriety, the preamble which 
is aſhixed to the Engliſh act could be applied to ours, —The Eng- 
liſh Mutiny-bill grants an army to the Crown, afligns their pay, 
and regulates their conduct; but ours does not grant a ſingle ſol- 
dier, does not aſſign a ſhilling towards their payment, and only 
agrees with that of England in regulating their condut.—The 
two firſt objects, of granting men and appointing their pay, are 
performed by other acts of the Iriſh legiſlature z and gentlemen are 
driven to a pitiful ſhift, which is of itſelf ſufficient to mark the 
zveakneſs of their cauſe, who ſay that as our Mutiny-bill authonzes 
the recruiting of the army already granted, it does therefore grant 
an army itſelf, But, Sir, this buſineſs has already undergone a 
moſt ſolemn diſcuſſion in this Houſe, and it is totally deſtructive 
of fieedom, and utterly ſubverſive of the rules and orders of par- 
liament, to enter again upon a ſubjeR already decided in the ſame 
ſeſſion, For theſe reaſons, and as I think che Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's motion a libel on the proceedings of parliament, I ſhall moſt 
heartily vote againſt it. | - 

Mr. Byſbe.—I was never more aſtoniſhed in my life than at hear- 
ing the Right Hon. Gentleman's motion. I thought that he would 
have attempted to tear up the evil of the Mutiny- bill by the roots 
that he would endeavour to eſtabliſh the power of parliament on 
the foundation of the conſtitution, —[ Here Mr. Flood interrupted 
Mr. Buſbe, and ſaid that his intention was to found a bill upon 
the reſolution if it paſſed.] If the Right Hon. Gentleman will 
withdraw the motion, and bring in heads of a bill to repeal or a- 
mend the Mutiny-bill, which he may do without impeaching the 
law of the land, I will give it the ſame ſtrenuous ſupport” that I 
have ever done; notwithſtanding the attacks that he has made 
upon me, who firſt introduced a limited Mutiny-bill. There was 
no occaſion for my introducing in it the preamble of the Engliſh 
bill—Ireland wanted not a . of her right, but an exerti- 
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on of her power—ber free and uncentroulable right of legiſlation is 
by all acknizuledged. —But even if it was neceſſary to make a de- 
claration, ſhould it be introduced into a reſolution, that 18 a libel 
on the laws of the land—it is holding a farthing candle againſt the 
ſun.— The Right Hon. Gentleman has aſked, why a record, of our 
freedom was not hung up in the porch of the remple of hberty ? 
Probably it was becauſe that ſome of the prieſts were ae nt, or 
perhaps that they who were preſent had not their oracle to inſpite 
them. Whenever a repeal of this bill (Which I think cannot be 
far diſtant) ſhall be undertaken, I have ſaid, it ſhali meet my 
warmeſt aſſiſtance. In the mean time, I would wiſh rather to re- 
vive expiring liberty, than by any violent commotion to haſten 
her departure rather to make her pillow eaſy, than create a quat- 
rel on her grave.—Thoſe reſolutions are teeming with miſchief, 
productive of tumult, and if ſupported, would | hurry us to ruin; 
and, therefore, I do oppoſe them. 

Mr. Martin.—As an enemy to the malignancy of a perpetual 
Mutiny-bill, I muſt ſupport the reſolution, If the Hon. Gentle» 
man thinks the law ought to be repealed, he ſhould join in that 
ſupport. The Mutiny-bill of England being annual, is a ſtrong 
reaſon that ours ſhould be annual too—we have no leſs reafon to 
fear the hand of power than the people of England. I lament 
that adminiſtration will not put it in the power of gentlemen who 
wiſh well to Ireland, to give them fupport ; that they will ſtifle 
this buſineſs in the birth. For my part, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
ſay and unſay; I do not poſſeſs that amiable pliability of temper 
that an Hon, Gentleman on an oppoſite bench enjoys. 

Here he was interrupted by Mr. D. Daly, who ſaid he was en- 
tremely out of order; that if he thought the arguments uſed. by 
Mr. HBuſbe were wrong, it was his duty to anſwer, not to miſte- 
preſent them. 

Mr. Martin replied, that as he had not been uſed. to ſpeak on 
different ſides of the fame queſtion, he might poſſibly be out of 
order; but requeſted Mr. Dal, to repeat the words of Mr. Biſbe. 

Mr. Daly repeated Mr. Buſbe's declaration, that he would be 
ever ready to aſſiſt in repealing the bill; but could not agree in 
the reſolution, as a libel on the proceedings of the parliament. 

Mr. Martin.— Then, my - poſition is, that a gentleman who 
ſupported a limited Mutiny-bill, formerly, is, called upon to ſup- 

ort the reſolution now propoſed by the Right Hon. Member (Mr, 

led.) for this reſolution is the foundation of a limited Mutiny- 
bill, and ſupporting it, is ſuppocting the bill itſelf, I have ſald 
that I feel the, want of a pliable temper z far this J have been 
called to order, and by an Hon, Gentleman from whole. reproof 
I feel tenfold pain; but I would with to. hear the Chair decide 
on this ſubject, that, if I have really been out of order, L may 


make the beſt apology in my power. 
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Mr. Daly.—T thought myſelf called upon, by my friendſhip to 
the Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Bajbe) and by reſpect to the Houſe, 
to prevent his ſentiments from being miſ-ſtaced 3 and if I had not 
thought the ſpeech of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Martin) firong- 
ly militated againſt parliamentary order, I ſhould be the laſt man 
in the Houſe to interrupt him. As to the reſoliition propofed, I 
think it exceedingly improper 3 and I think that every good pur- 
poſe may be an{wered by à biil to repeal the perpetual Mutiny- 
act, without throwing a ſlur upon the proceedings of parliament z 
and though I will not inſult the Houſe by à deliberate inſult on its 
proceedingsz though I will not be made an inſtrument to gall the 
public, by ſupporting the reſolution, which can have no effect, 
yet I will now, and at all future times, uſe my beſt endeavours 
to obtain a limited Mutiny-bill. At preſent I ſhalt ſupport the 
previous queſtion, as the regular and parliamentary mode of get- 
ting rid of this, very improper reſolution, without making ule of 
any whiffling amendment rv deſtroy it. | | 

Mr. Buſbe faid, that his fentiments were ſo plain, that he was 
convinced every man underſtood them, and therefore he Would 
take no pains to explain them further. 

Mr. Martin.—To avoid being out of order, I ſhall return to the 
reſolution.— I defire to know, if this ſubject had never been ftart- 
ed, whether the gentleman would think Ireland bound only by 
its own laws, as it has been aſſerted, that the perpetual Mutiny- 
bill is a ſecurity to our legiſlature; [a cry of no, u,] well then, 
if not, the ' wiſhes of the people ought to prevail, as there can be 
no reaſon to the conttary. Malicions people in Great-Britain may 
infinuate that the ſtandard of rebellion is ready to be reared here, 
and therefore defire that we may have the bill z for which reafon 
I ſhall give my affirmative to the reſolution, 

Sir Boyle Roche perceiving that Mr, Flod had whiſpered Mr, 
Martin during the time he laſt ſpoke, ſaid—1 am convinced, Mr, 
Speaker, that the Hon. Gentleman would ſpeak much better with- 
out a promptet; [a eal of laughter] but this is the very firſt time 
that ever I heard it inſinuated, that the ſtandard of rebellion was 
ready to be reared in this land of loyalty and liberty. I thought 
the acknowledged loyalty of the Iriſh people, was as diſtant from 
the deteſted fotm of rebellion, as from the centre=thrice to the u- 
mt pole; but if ever ſuch: a damned inſinuation was made, it 
muſt have ariſen from the infamous practice, that ſhould not be 
heard with patience in that Houſe, of likening this country to 
America, If we are not miſrepreſented we ſhall be happy, but 
if infamous falſehovds are propagated among the people to ſtin 
them into madneſs, who can anſwer for the conſequences ?—T wil 
therefore ſupport the previous queſtion. | e 

Sir Richard Johnſtone ſaid, he altogether diſapproved of the re- 
ſolution, He had voted for a limited Mutiny-bill on its progreſs 
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through the Houſe laſt ſeſſion, and had voted againſt the Mutiny- 
bill altered and made perpetual, on its return from England. He 
had, upon the ſame grounds, lately ſupported the motion for its 
limitation and amendment; and ſhould, as long as he had a feat 
in parliament, maintain that opinion; but the preſent motion, he 
ſaid, he could not defend: He would never concur in a reſolu- 
tion of one branch of the legiſlature againſt the law of the land, 
He called to the recollection of the Houſe, what diſquiet and 
diſcontent a vote of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, in the caſe 


of the Middleſex election, againſt the law of the land, had oc- j 


caſioned in that kingdom; he hoped the reſolution would be 
withdrawn, and the buſineſs taken up, on defenſible ground, in 
which it ſhould have his ſupport. | 
Mr. Flzzd.—As it is not my way to quarrel with friends, or 
enemies, for trifles, I will conſent to withdraw the reſolution; 
and move for heads of a bill. | | 
Mr. Teler.— As this ſubjec has already been diſpoſed of this 
ſeſſion, I did not think it would be neceſſary for the Right Hon, 
Gentleman to make any ſpeeches on it, or even to repeat the old, 
eſpecially as the Houſe had liſtened to him with unexampled pati- 
ence, But on the periodical return of the ſeſſion, I ſhould have 
attended to what he had to ſay. As to the anniverſary ſermon on 
Poynings'-law, does the Right Hon. Gentleman recollect, that he 
has already read us a pamphlet on the ſubject; and given us a lec- 
ture from Blackſtone's Commentaries? Or does he think that 
having been abſent when the law. was firſt introduced, he has a 
right to make up his loſs by ſpeaking twice as much as any, other 
man? Or by alarming the pride of the nation, does he confider 
that he may do a miſchief which he can never redreſs? To pre- 
vent this, therefore, every man who wiſhes well to his country, 
is called upon to preſerve the order of parliament, and oppoſe the 
revival of the ſubject. 5 
Attorney General, — This is the moſt monſtrous and abſurd pro- 
poſition ever inttoduced into parliament. As I would not take 
from the Right Hon. Gentleman an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe 
admirable talents he poſſeſſes, I have patiently waited the conclu- 
ſion of his harangue : But I appeal to the Houſe, whether in the 
very firſt ſentence of that ſplendid oration, he did not declare that 
the ſubject was already exhauſted z yet, after that declaration, he 
makes three or four deſperate plunges to get out of the- bounds of 
parliamentary order, and begin his courſe anew. Now, let me 
ſuppoſe, that the queſtion had been decided in a different manner 
from what has been done, how would the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman oppoſe, and juſtly oppoſe any attempt to bring it on again 
in the ſame ſeſſion? This neceſſity of adhering to parliamentary 
order, loſt us the Abſentee-bill ; that favourite meaſure, which 
would have made the miniſter the nation's idol, yet was he oblig- 
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ed to forego ſo great an object, rather than infringe the eſtabliſh- 
ed rules of parliamentary order; ſure then there is not that drudge 
of faction who would wiſh to do ſo much miſchief to his country, 
after a ſubject has day by day been agitated, after it has been pro- 
poſed to the Houſe, after it has been referred to a committee, 
after it has gone through all the regular proceſs of parliamentary 
debate, and has been ſettled by a moſt reſpectable majority, who 
would wiſh to overturn every eſtabliſhed rule, and bring it on a- 
gain, I ſpeak, Sir, the language of liberty, and the ſentiments 
of a freeman. Are you not now teaching adminiſtration how to 
defeat the people? Do you not ſhew them, that though defeated 
in a firſt, or a ſecond, or a third effort, how they ſhall feel the 
pulſe of the Houſe : ſeize the moment of opportunity, and carry 
any meaſure by perſeverance ? The language is, that we ſhould 
repeat this ſubject on its own merits, and nothing but the abilities 
of thoſe who ſupport it could make it be heard at all. It 1s inad- 
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is miſſible in parliament, and the greateſt injury ever offered to free- 
* dom. | | | + | 
, Mr. Bagenal ſaid, that he could not ſee what miſchief could 


ariſe from the ſtruggling to get rid of an unconſtitutional law, and 
that, let the mode be ever ſo unuſual, he would ſupport it; for 
that it was ſuch laws that raiſed diſquiets in the minds of the 


Ie people. He faid, that in a deſpotic ſtate every man muſt be a 
85 flave or a rebel; and that, in a country like this, where foreign 
at influence prevails, where even a foreign legiſlature uſurps domi- 
* nion, that three millions of people, not yet ſufficiently initiated, 
* not yet contented ſlaves, might, by long ſuffering and diſappoint- 
er ed hopes, be driven to embrace the latter deſperate alternative. 
15 The Prodeſt faid, he would prove the inutility of the bill pro- 
Ys poſed, as there were laws now exiſting fully capable of anſwering 
he every purpoſe that could be intended by it ; and it was abſurd to 
| have two or more laws exactly to the ſame purpoſe. The Right 
0- Honourable Gentleman, he ſaid, had waved the reſolution, as 
ke claſhing with the rules of parliament, He ſhould now wave the 
ſe e for heads of 2 bill, as claſhing with the eſtabliſhed laws of 
u- ela | | ; = | 
he The queſtion was now putting, when Mr, Eden roſe and ſaid, 
at that he gave this interruption, not from any anxiety about the de- 
* ciſion, which was eaſy to be foreſeen. [Here there was a laugh 
0 


on the oppoſite fide.) It had been. avowed, he ſaid, that the 
object of the bill now propoſed, was ſubſtantially the ſame as that 
which had recently been negatived by a large majority: It would 


n- therefore be an unmanly and unworthy idea, if it could be ſuppoſed, 
zin = that the Houſe would adopt a bill under one title, which upon the 
4 fulleſt diſcuſſion had been rejected under another. His anxiety 
| : 


| was on another point; he was anxious for the order of parliament,, _ 
5 and eſpecially when that order entrenched on the barriers of the 
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Conſtitution: Where would be the end of parliamentary diſcuſſion 
and debate, if points fully agitated and decided, might be thus 
reſumed in the ſame ſeſſion? Where would be the ſafety of the 
conſtitution, if the practice ſhould be eſtabliſhed, that a meaſure 
rejected to-day upon a fair hearing, might be brought forward 
again to-morrow, or whenever the diſappointed party on either 
ſide of the Houle could frame a majority to carry it, either by ſur- 
priſe or by influence? He referred, in expreſſions of friend{hip 
and praiſe, to a book on the orders of parliament, lately publiſhed 
in England, and wiſhed to ſee it republiſhed here. He, reſpe&- 
fully towards the Speaker, wiſhed for a deciſion on the point of or- 
der; if however, it ſhould not be agreeable to that deciſion, he 
would not urge it; but having ſtated the objeQion, would give 
his negative to the queſtion, | | _ | 

Mr. Grattan.—1t is very odd that the ſame chorus of voices 
which formerly ſaid this was not a Mutiny-bill, ſhould now admit 
that it is; but reſt their defence on its not being like to that of 
England. The Right Hon. Member thinks, that without a fla» 
grant violation of the rules of parliament, we cannot now bring in 
the heads of a bill propoſed; but J deſire he will conſider that 
thoſe heads ate only to explain and amend. Suppoſe the Engliſh 
act ſhould alter the eſſential articles of war, is there a militar 
man in this houſe (I do not defire the opinion of a military — 
who would fay that we could not touch a bill for two years, but 
mult govern for that time our army in a manner different from 
England? Therefore this is an anfwer. The Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman ſays, he has no anxiety as to the fate of this queſtion, I 
am ſorry he has no anxiety. I am forty he can ſtate this to parli- 
ament. But is this ſecurity founded in the potency of the argu- 
ments that were uſed on a former night? If it be, it was not 
even then aſſerted that a perpetual Mutiny-bill is better than a li- 
mited one; for even then his friends gave up the principle, I 
have a note, a faithful record of that night's proceeding, and I 
find that no man in the Houſe ſaid it was better; but though it 
may be againſt eſtabliſhed form, yet I think the powerful argu- 
ments that have been uſed ſhould plead for another hearing, It 
gentlemen are not afraid that the public mind ſhould receive con- 
ſtitutional truths from one ſide of the Houſe, and perceive. the 
contemptible ſhifts of the other ſide, they will not . oppoſe the 
motion. There is not a man in the Houſe but knows that it is 
the wiſh of the nation. There is not a man but knows that the 
nation will be gratified. That the nation will carry this law as it 
carried the Octennial-bill ; that bill which was debated ſeſſion 
after ſeiſion, but which at laſt was conceded to the warce of the 
5... | | 
0 The Proveft,—1 rife to ſet the Honourable Gentleman right. 1 
beſeech him to think of me as J am, I have no idea of ſtopping 
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conſtitutional debate, I deſire that it may be put on a broad bot- 
tom. I deſire that a day may be appointed to enter again fully 
into the debate, I ſaid it was a Mutiny-bill, but unlike to that 
of England, as it neither created an army nor appointed pay, but' 
merely regulated their conduct. This argument has not been 
anſwered, becaule it cannot. We have paſſed a law to enable 
his Majeſty to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, in the laſt ſeſſion, and 


are we now to pals a law to take this power of puniſhing into our 


own hands ? 


Gentlemen ſound an alarm, and ſay the conſtitution is in dan- 
ger; Iwill be as forward to defend it as any. I do ſolemnly de- 
clare, that there is no power on earth could prevent me. I have 
in this Houſe two dear pledges, whoſe liberty, whoſe honour are 
too valuable for me to trifle with, i | 

I have on many occaſions differed from the ſentiments of the ma- 
jority of this Houſe ; but can any man ſay, that I ever impeached 
a law after it had received the ſanction of parliament ? 

Mr. Flood aſſerted that the example of parliament in reconſider- 
ing the Abſentee-bill was a ſufficient precedent, and ſhould be 
followed. That, bill, he ſaid, had been reconſidered, and Mr. 


Malone, that moſt experienced ſenator, though before he came to 


the Houſe, he had declared againſt the propnety of reconſidetati- 
on, yet afterwards made a moſt animated ſpeech in favour of it; 
but common ſenſe (ſays he) tells us, we ſhould ſeldom conhder 
any ſubje& ſo ſeldom as once; why, therefore, ſhould we ' ſtifle. - 
a matter of ſuch importance? Do gentlemen think that ſuppreſ+: 
ling the evidence of truth will give content? Do they think that 
they are of ſo much conſequence, that their mandate will quiet the 

people? Or do they think that the people are not under the ſame 
influence of men who breathe a purer air abroad; let thoſe act who 

date; but let thoſe who have daſtardized their ſouls, and ſtifled 
every dictate of honour, be ſilent. I am told that the evils I dread 
are Chimerical, and that I am a ſpeculative man. This was the lan- 
guage that was perhaps uſed to Hampden, by the corrupt Crown 
lawyers of Charles I. they told him he was a ſpeculative man, to 
hope for redreſs in the King's courts againſt the King; that it 
would be better for him to pay the King: 20s. and receive back. 
405. from the public; and that none but a {perulative man would 

enter into ſuch a conteſt, I am told that it is wrong to ſpeak 
of America; but I ſpeak only of the calamities which an attempt 
to enſlave that country has brought upon the empire, as a leſſon 
for us to avoid the like. Gentlemen fear that thoſe ſpeeches will 

exCite a turbulent ſpirit among the people; but were the people 

turbulent, when we were honourable? Were the people turbu- 
lent when 50,000 men reſted on their arms in a confidence of our 
virtue? Indeed they will be turbulent if that which can never 
happen to this parliament ſhould ariſe—if their repreſentatives 
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ſhould become corrupt, I would ſpeak upon this ſubject till 
J fell proftrate upon your floor, had I any hope of being ſucceſs- 
ful ; but if what has already been offered ſhould fail of its effeQ, 
how ſpall J hope to change your reſolution ? | EY 
The Attorney General ſtated the facts relative to the Abſentee» 
bill, in a manner totally different from Mr. Fliod, who frequent- 
ly denied what the Attorney aſſerted; but the Attorney ſaid that 
he was rigbt, he knew he was right, and he would not be ſet 
wrong by the Right Honourable Gentleman. As to the account 
that was given of that reſpectable and venerable character, Mr. 
Malone, it was impoſſible that it could be juſt, as he was then in 
the chair of the committee cf ſupply; for this, ſays he, I may ap- 
peal to your Journals, but it is well known that adminiſtration 
threw 31! its force againſt the reconſideration of the Abſentee- 
bill, though then their favourite object, rather than ſubyert the 
rules and orders of parliament. But, continued he, we are told, 
cf turbulence and commotion; is it becauſe one man is diſcon- 
tented that this happy country ſhall be diſturbed ? The people 
are too wiſe, the people are too loyal. I have heard a great deal 
of invective, and many general obſervations againſt Crown-law= 
yers, but theſe obſervations. I treat with the contempt they de- 
ſerve. [Mr. bod, I ſpeak of the Crown-lawyers of Charles's 
time.] Then, continued the Attorney, I would no more defend 
the bad men of that day, than I will defend the bad men of this day, 
and | ſay, that he cannot be a good man that has his head cram- 
med with turbulence and rebellion; there is no ſimilitude be- 
rween the preſent times and thoſe which the Right Hon, Gentle» 
man has alluded to, nor is there any reaſon for his frequent men- 
tion of corruption; if a rebellion could be raiſed, no man poſ- 
ſeſſes more ability to promote it—if ſtopped—no man poſſeſſes 
greater abilities to allay it. Thus, powerful as he is, I hope he 
will co: ſider the people, and that his wrath may not be like that 
of Achilles, only to be appeaſed by the blood of his country. 
I perccive, Mr. Speaker, that we are all growing warm, and if 
tie Houſe will permit me, I'll tell you a ſtory, which may help 
to bring us into better temper. [A great cry of hear him, hear 
him.] When l was at the Temple, there was a pariſh clerk that 
uſed to raiſe the ptalm, and who went by the name of Harry 
Flantagenet ; I had taken it in my head, that the family of the 
tlantagenets was quite extinct, and was induced by curioſity to 
aſk this man how he came to be called by that name; according» 
ly I went to him one day, and mentioned my wiſh to know his 
ſtory:— I was once a King, Sir, ſaid he, and reigned with un- 
controuled dominion over hounds and greyhounds, beagles and 
tarriers, by which I have acquired this name; but if you pleaſe 
I wiil relate my ſtory at large: Ge en, Harry, ſaid [,—]1 lived in 
the neighbourhood of Windſor Forreſt, when a boy, and uſed 
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frequently divert myſelf with hunting the King's deer; for I al- 
ways loved to hunt the King's deer.—Go on, Harry, ſaid [,—I hal - 
loved and I ſhouted ſo loud and ſo often, that there was 
not a dog of the pack but what oheyed my. voice z not a lad 
in the foreft but attended my call: Oe en, Harry, ſaid I. —At 
laſt, Sir, the chief huntſman perceiving what command I had 
over the dogs, and the ſportſmen, reſolved to take me into his pay: 
en, Harry, ſaid [,—l accepted of his offer, but I now found 
myſelf ſo much at my eaſe, that I grew indolent, and inſiſted upon 
riding out to hunt in furniture, for I always loved to hunt in fur- 
niture:—Gao on, Harry, ſaid [—T was indulged with furniture, 
but I ſoon perceived that the younger fellows who could now 
outride me, became greater favourites with the chief huntſman: 
Goon, Harry, ſaid I. — This ſtung me to the quick, and I deter- 
mined to pick a quarrel about ſome of the fringe of my furniture 
which was torn, and which I would have repair at the chief 
huntſman's ex pence: Ge on, Harmy. I immediately began to hunt 
in oppoſitian; but not a dog obeyed me, not a ſportſman attended 
my call: G on, Harry.—l hallooed, and I roared, and I ſhout- 
ed until 1 was weary, but ſtill without any effect. I had the 
mortification to find, that I had totally loſt my influence it the 
foreſt ; and I retired to this pariſh to devote the reſt of my days to 
the making of my ſoul, and I now raiſe the pfalm and join in the 
thankſgiving.——This, Sir, is the ſtory of Harry Hlantagenet, and 
his ſtory I would apply to every man who cannot be quiet without 
expence, or angry without rebellion.— While the Attorney Ge- 
neral told this ſtory, which he did with infinite humour, the Houſe 
ſeemed convulſed with laughter; and he had ſcarcely proceeded 
W ſentences, hen the gloom which had prevailed, was diipel - 
4 5 | | NO AT SNL 
At the concluſion, Mr. Flad aroſe. I cannot perceive! the 
ſmalleſt ſimilitude between this ſtory and my ſituation,” (a great 
laugh) except that my name is Harry—l have indeed been a 
huntſman, but then T was never a whipper-in. But the Right 
Hon, Gentleman has the happy talent of wwtking every thing to 
his advantage When he became an object of popular reſentment 
—he traverſed the ſtreets with a guard—he looked melancholy at 
the bar—ſfighed in the-houſe—cried in the council—and'blubber-= 
ed in the antichamber.—The people were aſtoniſhed, the women 
went into. mourning, government thought all her functions 
was ſuſpended, and nothing could allay the general concern, 
but a plentiful reverſion for the Right Honourable Gentleman. 
When the fleets of England, at a great expence, made a number 
of little deſcents on the French coaſt laſt war, it was wittily ſaid, 
that we were breaking panes of glaſs: with guineas ; and though 
his houſe is filled with the richeſt and moſt elegant furniture, yet 
I will venture to ſay, that no part of it coſt ſo much as the cxown - 
CLASS With which his windows were repaired, 
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The Attorney General,—T am glad of the happy return of ten 
per that the little ſtory of — tlantagenet — cauſed. — 
> I confeſs, uncommon talents to make the misfortunes of a 

tend the ſubject of laughter. I hope the Right Hon. Gentleman 
will never meet with ſuch treatment from that ſociety whoſe love 
I have always endeavoured to merit, and whoſe love he has al. 
Woys poſſeſſed. But ] defire this opportunity to declare, that the 
my furniture he has mentioned, never coſt the public one 
arthing; and though I have had the honour, now twelve yeats, 
to ferve my King and country, I never burthened the eſtabliſhmeit 
with a ſhilling. * 8 Lend | 
5 The Speaker e giving an opinion on the queſtion, or cot} 
idering it as a point of order, but left the determinati 5 
Houſe, which divided, e . ” 

Ayes for the queſtion — 66 
Noes — — 146 
The Houſe adjourned till Tueſday. 4 


| Tugsbay, December 5. — 
The Houſe having gone through ſome ordinary buſineſs, Mr, 
Yekerten aroſe and faid—l had determined this day to bring on 2 
motion which I think it my indifpenſible duty, at a proper time, 
to purſue; a motion of which I will never loſe Ke until a mode 
ef legiſlation, utterly repugnant tothe Britiſh conſtitution, ſhall be 
done away; but the melancholy intelligence received from Ame- 
rica has, for the preſent, diverted my attention from that objeQ, 
and turned my thoughts into another train; and I think it but de- 
cent to defer the confideration of Poynings law, and for the pre- 
ſent devote my whole faculties to the momentous ſituation of the 
public aftairs of the Britiſh empire. TS OS * 
- Lhave always looked upon the true intereſt of Great-Britain 
and Ireland as inſeparable, and I thank Heaven we have now 
mere reafon to ſay ſo than ever. Great Britain cannot experi- 
ence a misfortune which we ſhall not feel. She cannot gain an ad- 
vantage which we ſhall not partake. It would then ill become 
the approved generoſity and unſhaken loyalty of the Iriſh people, 
to remain in ſilent apathy or F on ſo great an oc- 
caſion z when Britain, ſurrounded with enemies, and firuggling 
with magnanimity againſt a warring world, becomes the object o 
admiration cf every generous mind. But When, as Itiſhmen, we 
conſider our connections with England, what ought to be our feel- 
ings? We are called upon to teſtify our affection and unalterable 
attachment to that country, and to convince foreign nations that 
We, DO NOT DESPAIR OF THE COMMON-WEALTH, but that 
the Britiſh empire ſtill has power and reſources to render her for- 
midable to her numerous enemies, and to conyince them that the 
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diſmemberment ſhe has ſuffered, has only ſerved to draw the te- 
maining parts into clofer union and intereſt. . 

I will therefore move, that an humble addreſs be preſented ta his 
Majeſty, to expreſs. our unalterable loyalty and attachment to his 
Majeſt's royal perſon, family and government, and to aſſure his 
Majeſty, that in the preſent critical ſituation of affairs, auben bis 
Majeſiy's dominions are expeſed to à powerful and dangerous combina- 
tion of enemies, we think it peculiarly incumbent on us to declare 
our warmeſt zeal for the honour of his Majeſty's crown, and our 
moſt earneſt wiſhes far the Britiſh empire. 

That conſcious that our intereſts are become inſeparably united 
with thoſe of Great Britain, we feel that the events of war involve 
both countries in a common calamity z and to entreat his Majeſty 
to believe that we hold it to be our indiſpenſible duty, as it is our 
moſt hearty inclination, chearfully to ſupport! his Majeſty to the 
utmoſt of our abilities, in all ſuch meaſures as can tend to defeat 
the confederacy of his Majeity's enemies, and to reſtore the ble{- 
ſings of a laſting and honourable peace. 5 #0 

The Recorder. —As Repreſentative of the firſt city in this king- 
dom, I could have wiſhed for an opportunity of taking the ſenſe 
of my conſtituents upon this queſtion z hut though I have not had 
that opportunity, I think I may fafely declare, that they are not 
to be outdone in loyalty, and in an affectionate attachment to the 
Britiſh empire, by any people whatever. I ſhall, therefore, ſe- 
cond the motion of my honoutable and learned Friend, in a firm 
reliance that the gentlemen who generally form the minority in 
this Houſe, will act in a very different manner from what is called 
the oppoſition in England. I am generally in the oppaſition in this 
Houſe, but it is an oppoſition upon principle; it is an oppoſition 
to ſerve and not to embarraſs the ſtate; and ] am ſure the gentle 
men with whom I have the honour to co-operate, all act from the 
ſame motive. But now let us demonſtrate by our unanimity in 
the hour of trial, that in aur oppoſition, we have only the good of 
the empire at heart. Fhaugh I have always reprobated the Ame- 
rican war, yet I think thaFthis country has. no great obligations to 
America, except it be for ſending her pri vateers into- our chan - 
nel and deſtroying our trade; it is, therefore, I think our duty to 
give our beſt ſupport to the crown, and ſhew that we are worthy 
— thoſe affectionate expreſſions contained in the ſpeech from the 

rone. 7 1 cet yore bf) £3593" ne 

Mr. Brownlow. -I conſider it a misfortune to be obliged to ob- 
Jett to the addreſs propoſed 5 but when I oppoſe it I would haveit 
believed, that I do not deſire to embarraſs any motion intended 
for the public gaod: Meaſures, not men, have ever been my ob- 
ject.— But thaugh in loyalty: and attachment to my ſovereigu, I 
da not-yield:to any member of this Houſe, yet I think 1 ſhauld 
$ive bad proof of that Toyalty: if I ſhould aſſent to any meaſure 
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that might tend to plunge us into the American war :—That war! 
conſider as ruinous—founded on principles of injuſtice begun 
in error, and leading to deſtruction, —Let us not, thetefore, by any 
act of ours ſeem to give it countenance, ' There are ſome expreſ- 
ſions in the motion that may. be conſtrued to have that tendency, 
and therefore I oppoſe it. | q 

Mr. Ogle.—I have no objection to any addreſs expreſſive. of 
our loyalty and atfection-to his Majeſty, but I never will conſent 
to one that can flatter him to his ruin, and urge the miniſter to 
purſue that frantic war that has already rent the empire in ſun- 
der.— If there be any ſuch thing in this addreſs, I think it incum- 
bent to oppoſe it; though at the ſame time I declare his Majeſty 
has not a more loyal or affectionate ſubje& than myſelf. 

Mr. . Crook/bank concurred with the motion of Mr. Telverton. 
He faid, there was no man in this kingdom that muſt not feel for 
the late diſaſter that had befallen his Majeſty's forces; that there 
was no ſubject of his Majeſty who muſt not feel for the anguiſh 
of the royal breaſt; and there was no man who poſſeſſed a particle 
of loyalty, that muſt not be anxious to footh it. He, there- 
fore, had a heart-felt pleaſure in having an opportunity of giving 
his voice for the addreſs propoſed, and he ſaw no expreſſion in it 
that pledged any man to 2 the American war. { 

Mr. Merge ſaid he was perſuaded of the purity of the intention 
of the Hon. Gentleman who had introduced the motion for an ad- 
dreſs, was convinced he was poſſeſſed of as ample a ſhare of that 
generoſity and bravery which he had juſtly attributed to this 
country as its characteriſtics, as any individual either in or out of 
that Houſe; but, he obſerved, that there was a facility of tem- 
per that accompanied 2 the beſt underſtandings; there was 
(to adopt a word of a favourite author, who applied it in a good 
jenſe, otherwiſe he would not take the liberty of uſing it) a 
CULLIBILITY in the temper of ſome gentlemen, which, howe- 
ver amiable in private life, through the extreme of delicate vir- 
tue, yet it was not THE STUBBORN VIRTUE OF A SENATOR, 
The Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, intended the addreſs, he verily 
believed, as one of condelence, and as expreſſive of our loyalty 
and attachment; and ſo far it had his concurrence : But it con- 
veyed, in his opinion, a conſent in the Iriſh. parliament to con- 
tinue that pernicious war, that had already almoſt made the em- 
pire totter,—It did not appear to him that it was yet abſolutely 
determined in Great-Britain to continue the American war; that 
the opinion of ſo reſpectable a body as the Iriſh parliament muſt 
have great weight in the reſolutions of Great-Britain—that it 
would be now premature to deliver their ſentiments upon a ſubject 
teeming with miſchief, and might turn the ballance in favour of 
adopting a meaſure, that he feared would be fatal in its conſe- 
quences to both countries; that if we volunteered in thus ap- 
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proving the continuance of ſo deſtructive a war, that we ſhould 
be acceſſaries to the event, which he foreſaw, without pretending 
to a prophetic ſpirit, muſt be the unneceſſary ſpilling of more 
blood, and an idle expenditure of more money. He wiſhed, as 
well as the Hon. Gentleman, to conſider the intereſts of both 
countries as inſeparable, and, on this occaſion, he was willing to 
forget the inſtances in which comeLeTE JUSTICE was not ren- 
dered to this country; but, as the addreſs appeared to him to 
countenance a meaſure that did not tend to promote the intereſt 
either of one country or the other, he could not be reconciled to 
it. He ſaid, this addreſs was an implied approbation of paſt con- 
duct, as well as a pledge to ſupport the future. He concluded 
with ſaying, that with perfect loyalty to his Sovereign, affection 
to Great-Britain, and reſpect to the mover of the addreſs, he muft 
give it his negative. a | 

Mr. Grattan.— As far as I have been able to collect the ſenſe of 
the addreſs, and the intention of the honourable and learned mover, 
the object is not to pledge this Houſe for the proſecution of the 
American war, for it declares our moſt zealous wiſhes to promote 
a ſpeedy and honourable peace; but if by any means the addreſs 
ſhould promote this moſt deſtructive war, my Honourable Friend 
will find that he has been, though unintentionally, the inſtrument 
of miſchief; and he will hereafter find himſelf obliged to oppoſe 
thoſe ruinous meaſures, which may reſult from this addreſs, Now 
I have examined the addreſs, and find that it does pledge the 
Houſe, in theſe words:“ That we will ſupport his Majeſty in 
all ſuch meaſures as may tend to defeat the combination of ene- 
mies, &c. To ſupport his Majeſty, how? In all ſuch meaſures 
as may tend to defeat the confederacy of his Majeſty's enemies ! 
Is not this pledging Ireland? Will gentlemen ſay that by theſe 
words we are not pledged ? Will the firſt Miniſter in this Houſe 
ſay, that this is a mere compliment of condolence ? He cannot 
ſay it—we pledge ourſelves to continue the American war, a- 
gainſt our intereſt, againſt our inclination z and this without a 
kngle ſtipulation on our ſide. —In the year 1977, our addreſs to 
the throne was unanimous, becauſe it made no mention of the 
American war, though at that time the arms of England might, 
comparatively, be called proſperous z but now, when the injuſtice 
of the purſuit has brought ruin on the empire, ſhall we offer un- 
conditioned. and unſtipulated aid? There is no man who is a 
friend to Britain, there is no man who is a friend to Ireland, who 
can conſent to it. What, will you ſend more armies to be 
ſlaughtered; more generals to be made priſoners ? Will you 
urge on a phrenzy that cannot enſlave America, but muſt ruin 
England? For now I can fear nothing from the war, but the ruin 
f England. — The madneſs of miniſters will go on till the decided 
reſolution of parliament and people ſhall ſtop them, 
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England has ftill the old hankering after power. In the very 
laſt ſeſſion the paſſed no leſs than four acts, naming Ireland; and 
*till ſhe ſhall renounce all claim to cen roul this country, it would 
be madneſs in Iriſkmen to ſupport her ambition.— While I fay 
this, I am willing to join in any dutiful and affectionate addrefs to 
his Majeſty ; and I have as much regard for England as any man 
can have that loves ireland better, 

Mr. Yelv-rton,—I never conceived it was poſſible to draw from 
the words of the reſolution the meaning that has been drawn, 
and which they never meant—a meaning they do not convey, and 
which I never did intend they ſhould. —I ſhould deem myfelf a 
moſt unworthy apoſtate, indeed, if I ſhould give any ſanction, or 
the moſt diftant ſupport to the carrying on a war againſt America; 
but the words are miſconceived, and it is impoſſible for the re- 
ſolution to bear ſuch a conſtruction, without introducing words 
which are not in it. . 

The words are, “all ſuch meaſures as may tend to promote a 
ſpeedy and honourable peace.” Does this mean any thing but 
what in the opinion of this Houſe ſhall tend to promote that defira- 
ble end? The Houſe is pledged for nothing more; and it can- 
not be conſtrued otherwiſe, except purpoſely miſconſtrued ; if it 
were otherwiſe I would be forward to alter it; if it could be 
thought that by this the Houſe was pledged to proſecute a war 
founded in wickedneſs and carried on in error, I would diſclaim 
it; but I do not think this a proper moment to enter into an en- 
quiry of the juſtice or injuſtice of the war. I feel, and ev 
man feels, that Great-Britain has received a wound; the fatal cl. 
fects of which it becomes the wiſdom and generoſity of this 
Houſe to prevent. Does any man wiſh that the confederacy 
of enemies ſhall continue to the ruin of England ? Or does he not 
rather wiſh to terminate the war? If he does, I call upon him to 
fupport the reſolution.— I have ever kept myſelf unconnected with 
adminiftration, and I ſhall do fo while I have the honour of a ſeat 
in this Houſe : My Honourable Friend, therefore, did me no more 
than juſtice in declaring that he thought my intention honeſt x 
But for the ſame reaſon that I keep myſelf detached from miniſtry, 
I keep myſelf decached from PARTY -I fpeak my own fonts 
and I will neither echo the language ofa FacT1oN, or the dic- 
tate of a MINISTER.—lIt is faid chat there is a malignancy in the 
words of the reſolution, I deny it. I think that in the preſent 
ſituation of Great Britain, we are bound to offer every aftiftance 
ia our power; yet J am not ſo wedded to this form of words but 
] will conſent to alter them. Here ſome one aſked whether he 
meant to pledge the nation in the proſecution of a foreign war, 

1 do mean to pledge the Houſe for aid, and J hope it will aſſent. 
What, ſhall we, at the moment that we are receiving the 
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greateſt favours from England, withhold our aid from the ſupport 

of the very fources from which our greateſt advantages are to be 
derived? When our commerce was unjuſtly reſtricted, the beſt 

blood of Ireland was ſhed in ſupport of the Britiſh empire; and 
ſhall we now, that we participate in her deareſt intereſt, . fit ſullen 
down with folded arms, ahd foe that empire deſtroyed? © 

Mr. Daly.—lT have received more pleaſure from, ſupportinga for- 
mer addreſs, tantamount to that which is now propoſed, than 
from any other public meaſure in which I have been concerned : 
It was the firſt thing that gave England the idea of opening our 
portsz and now, as the preſent period demands greater affection 
and greater zeal than that to which I have alluded, ſo will a gener- 
ous and loyal addreſs at this time be the likelieſt means to obtain 
for Ireland additions even to the benefits ſhe has received. I can- 
not ſee how the ingenuity of any man can conftrue our earneft 
wiſhes for peace into a deſire to continue the war. I will aſk how 
peace is to be obtained ? ls it by dividing and diſtracting the em- 
pire, or by drawing the members of it into cloſer nian Certain- 
ly by the latter: And as this addreſs may promote that end, it 


ſhall have my hearty concurrence, "(3 EAN 
Mr. Burgh (of Oldtown) faid, he did not underſtand how gen- 
tlemen could profeſs to look upon the intereſt and proſperity of 
Great-Britain and Ireland as inſeparably connected, and at the 
ſame time, inſtead of ſupport to the King of both countries, offer 
nothing but empty condolence.— How could he make a peace 
either honourable or ſafe with a combination of enemies, if he 
was not to be ſupported by his ſubjects? He faid, the limited 
exertions' which the Britiſh miniſtry had been confined to 2 mr 
to year, in every ſtage of the war,, were perhaps a cauſe of the 
r of the war, and of the preſent unhappy. juncture; 
e ſtated this merely as a fact, by which he neither meant to ap- 
prove of the war, nor to impute unworthy: motives any where; 
it would ill become him to do it, who was known to hold the cha- 
ratter of ſome of the perſons. who had oppoſed, in the higheſt 
honour—he argued from it, that nothing but unanimity was Hke- 
ly to extricate,—To contribute to this, his Hon. Friend had, with 
the generous feelings of a private, and the wiſdom of a public 
man, propoſed the preſent addreſs, inſtead of the conſtitutional 
queſtion he had announced long before the knowledge of the ca- 
J2mity had reached us. He was ſorry to ſee, that in another 
Houſe a new, conſtitutional, and ſpeculative queſtion had been 
ſtarted, for the firſt time, at the very moment of actual public 
diſtreſs, and apprehenſions of the moll ſerious nature from abroad. 


— n vs not at ſuch a time that the Romans, jealous'of their liber- 
nt. ty as they were, choſe to agitate new conſtitutional queſtions 3 
be hey, then in the moſt jealous time of the republic, went fo far 


een as to ſuſpend all „ whatever; they appointed a 


b 
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Dictator—a dangerous expedient in any ſtate, or any exigency. 
But if they would adopt ſo dangerous an innovation, to unite the 
orders of the ſtate in the common defence, let us not introduce 
unneceſſary innovations to defeat that. purpoſe, He concluded 
with obſerving, that when we expreſſed our diſtreſſes to Great- 
Britain, in the addreſs for the free trade, ſhe did not inſult .thoſe 
diſtreſſes with an anſwer of condolence—the hour of her diſtreſs 
was that in which we ſbould ſhew our gratitude, and return ſupport, 
Mr. Connolly, —I riſe, Sir, as a man who never gave a vote that 
could in any degree promote the American war; as a man that 
moſt ſincerely condemns and deteſts that damnable doQrine and 
poſition on which the American war is founded; as a man never 
engaged in any adminiſtration though wiſhing well to all; asa 
man never connected with party, which I deteſt and avoid; and 
am happy to find the ſame ſentiments entertained by the honour- 
able and learned mover of the addreſs, whoſe integrity and viſ- 
dom ought ever to be held in reſpect. He has ferzed the preſent 
opportunity to prove himſelf equally a friend to Great Britain and 
Ireland: He has acted as a man who perceives that now or never 
is the time to ſupport the empire; for though America be loſt, yet 
has England ſtill in her power to raiſe this country. to an envied 
pitch of greatneſs; and the affeQionate loyalty and generoſity of 
this addreſs will ſpeak ſo home to the feelings of Great Britain, 
that her gratitude will grant whatever this nation can want. 
Mr. Forbes. There have been ſo many inſinuations thrown out 
againſt oppoſition, that it diſtreſſes me exceedingly to oppoſe this 
reſolution ; but I mult differ from the gentlemen who ſay that the 
queſtion for the day (Poynings-law) is not a proper ſubject for the 
preſent diſcuſſion. I think that this is the preciſe time to enter 
on it. Now that the Britiſh Miniſter's dream of ſubduing America 
is vaniſhed, and has not /eft a wreck behind, is the time to ſhew 
him that it is unwiſe to oppreſs any country. ag 
A liberal policy might make this iſſand of more advantage, 
and more productive to the Britiſh empire than the great conti- 
nent of America has ever been; and we ſhould rather draw the 
attention of England to the advantages of this country, than 
ſupport her in the proſecution of the American war. It is ſaid 
that this addreſs. does not pledge us to ſupport that; but if it 
does not, does it operate as a rebuke to give a check to it? The 
war in America has now ceaſed to be a war of policy or of de- 
fence, it is now a war of paſſion and reſentment z this is evident 
from the tenth article of Lord Cornwalli;*s capitulation, and the 
anſwer given to it by the French and American Generals. Will 
any man after this fly to the Britiſh ſtandard and be hanged for his 
loyalty ? No. From that moment the Britiſh cauſe in America 
was undone, Let us not, therefore, abet the miniſter in his vain 


purſuit; the addreſs of this Houſe may have but too much weight. 
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] appeal to every gentleman who recollects, with what b 
a ldreſſes were — from every paltry corporation in England, 
at the beginning of the war, whether my fear is not well found- 
ed? But if the addreſs can be altered, ſo as to leave no equi vo- 
cal expreſſion in it, I have no objection to giving every teſtimony 
of loyalty and affection to his Majeſty. 

Mr. Ponſonby, jun. ſaid, when four inveterate enemies had 
entered into an unnatural confederacy, to overwhelm Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, he could not diſcriminate amongſt. them; that 
to offer conſolation and to refuſe ſupport, would be to inſult 
England in the hour of diſtreſs, and therefore he would vote for 
the addreſs as propoſed by the honourable and learned mover. 

Mr. Parnell.—l am extremely ſorry there can be a difference of 
opinion on a ſubje& which receives its great importance from 
unanimity but if the words of this addreſs are ſo very diſagree- n 
able to ſome gentlemen—let us adopt the addreſs of 1777—that 9 
addreſs pledged us to the defence of all his 8 dominions, 
and no ill uſe was made of the offer z why then ſhould. we feat 
for the preſent? Is it not in the power of the Houſe at all times 
to determine the ſpecific aſſiſtance it ſhall think proper to give? I 
deſire to know of gentlemen, if an army of their favourite Ameri- 
cans was to land in this country, whether they would tamely 
hold out their throats and ſubmit? But I have other views in 
ſupporting England in her diſtreſs, for if we are the willing com» 
panions of her misfortunes, her gratitude will make us the com- 
panions of her proſperity. CCC 

Sir John Blaquiere ſupported the addreſs ; he ſaid he could not 
find, after all the ability that gentlemen had exerted to warp the | 
words of it from their original meaning, that they pledge the na- g 
tion to ſupport the American war. Let the addreſs, therefore, 
(ſaid he) go in the language of generoſity, in the language of una- 
nimity; let England ſee that ſhe has one friend who is a friend in- 
deed ; let us make the characteriſtic of Iriſhmen, and preſs cloſer f 
to our friend, in proportion to the diſtreſs with which ſhe is ſur- 
rounded, | 


Sir Hercules Langriſbe ſaid, that gentlemen muſt have little | j 
knowledge of the private ſentiments or public principle of his q 
Honourable Friend (Mr. Telverton) if they could ſuppoſe it poſſible | vl 
that he ſhould relinquiſha great conſtitutional queſtion, which he | 
had at heart, to propoſe an addreſs in any degree tending to con- 
tinue the American war which he always diſapproved—that- he | 
ſhould poſtpone what he /oved—to bring forward what be gifs 
lited.— No, it was not his wiſh to expreſs an approbation of the n 
American war, neither could his addreſs bear any conſtruction of | 
that tendency, If that was his ſentiment he would have expreſſ- 1 
ed it ; but it was not his ſentiment, and therefore he did not ex- | 
preſs any ſuch thing. An _— Member (Mr. Forbes) had | 
2 | 

[ 
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read paſſages out of the King's ſpeech and Engliſh addreſſes. 
Theſe had no relation to the preſent addreſs—they breathed a con- 
tinuance of the war—this addreſs bears no inference to it.— lle 
obſerved this was an addreſs of generous ſympathy z that the Ho- 
nourable Member had not arrived at that ftoical inſenſibility, which 
could prevent his feeling for the diftreſſes of England, when he 
ſees the whole world united againſt her—when. he ſees the empire 
ready to burſt aſunder, and the winds that uſed to bring us wealth 
and glory, now conveying details of our loſfes—hiſtories of our 
misfortunes, with the humiliation of aſeleſs valour and devoted 
heroiſm, That in the human mind there was ſcarcely room for 
more than one great contemplation, and the only one that could 
now occur, adequate to the occaſion, was, an endeavour to trans- 
fuſe one ſoul through the part of the empire that remains, to in- 
demnify ourſelves for what we hoſe, by an improvement of what 
we retain; and our exerting every faculy of body and mind, to 
unite and bind together Great Britain and Ireland, the two great 
remaining pillars of the empire, by every bond and connection 
that can tend to improve their mutual ſtrength, or promote their 
perpetual duration. 5 an 20. N 
Mr. Flood reprobated the idea of giving any ſupport to the Ame- 
rican war; and moved the following amendment to be inſerted im- 
mediately after the firſt, and in place of the ſecond paragraph of 
the addreſs: 90g 74 191 2! ae Age 
In a fond hope that this iſland, connected with Great-Britain 
by an indiſſoluble attachment and confidence, grounded upon the 
perfect acknowledgment of the parliamentary conftitution of Ire- 
land, will be able, by their united and cordial efforts, to repel 
the hereditary enemies of the Britiſh nation; and deliver down to 
his Majeſty's lateſt poſterity his royal diadem with undiminiſhed 
luſtre, his faithful Commons take this opportunity of ſpontaneouſly 
—_y to his Majeſty their lives and fortunes at this alarming 
cnhs:*? N a l | ' 
Sir Lucius O'Brien oppoſed the amendment, and faid, that the 
preſent moment was the time to teſtify our love and loyalty to that 
monarchy by whoſe "ſpecial interference, (he was authorized to 
ſay) our ttade to Portugal now ſtood on the very ſame footing 
with that of England. eee 
Mr. Eden ſaid that he roſe to ſupport the addreſs, and, conſe- 
quently, to oppoſe the amendment: that after the various di- 
greſſions, which the debate had run into, it ſeemed not immaterial 
to recollect that the only points properly under diſcuſſion, were 
the occaſion of the propoſition made, and the propoſition itſelf, 
Of the occaſion, it was enough to ſay, that it was a calamity 
of great extent and importance; and was, in his eſtimation, and 
to his feeling, ſo great, that though of a fathily Which had great 
reverſionary intereſts in one of the revolted calonies, though con- 
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nected in the warmeſt friendſbip with the gallant General who 
commanded, and though peculiarly concerned for ſome of the 


loyal individuals, who ſeemed to be devoted in the capitulation, 


he had been unable to advert to private intereſts, perſonal friend- 
ſhip, or private pity. He conſidered all ſecondary conſiderations 
as overwhelmed 1n the — concern. It was a calamity which 
tended to diminiſh the Juſtre of the diadem deſcribed in the pro- 
poſed amendment; for the colonies were certainy ſome of the 
brighteſt jewels that adorned it. It was a calamity, which at 
leaſt tended to increaſe the difficulties and dangers of the war, 
already difficult and dangerous. —— RED 

Such being the occaſion, the propoſed addreſs was ſurely well 
adapted to it, and did great honour to the gentleman who brought 
it forward—it would do great honour to the parliament which 


ſeemed likely to adopt it—it would convey the wiſe and juſt ſen- 


timents of the nation, which ſharing the advantages of Britain, 
was diſpoſed to ſhare her diſtreſs.— He was, indeed, awate that 
ſome gentlemen, whom he believed to act from wiſe and generous 


principles, were, from ſome miſconception, not willing to con- 
cut; but it was evident, that a large majority of gentlemen, well 


deſerving thoſe epithets, would give their concurrence; and there- 
fore he would repeat what on a former occaſion had been the ſub- 


ject of remark—** that he felt no anziety for the fate of the queſ- 


tion.“ He was incapable of anxiety for the fate of any queſtion, 
when ſo generally and reſpeQably ſupported. A Right Honoura- 
ble Gentleman had accuſed him of making the tredfury-bench his 
couch, and the conſtitution his pillow. He ſhould be glad to 
find a reſting place, when the ſituation of the empire gave fo 
much cauſe for diſquiet, but he ſhould not look for it on the 
treaſury- bench: The conflitution was happy enough to be a pil» 
low to all thoſe who ſhared it, | 

The addreſs had been objected to, becauſe it had not been 
called for—the voice of misfortune was furely the loudeſt call to 
_u and generous minds—the time of calamity was the ſeaſon 
or the diſplay of affeQion—it was the hour of grief that the ſeal 
of love and friendſhip would make the deepeſt and moſt permanent 
impreſſions. 


Ayes, — '— 39 
Noes, — — 167 


The queſtion was then put on Mir, Tlind'n amendment, and n- 


gatived without a diviſion, 
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The queſtion was then put on the original motion of Mr. T. 
verton, for the addreſs, and carried. 


Mr. Flood then ſaid—As I am neither to be intimidated by num- 
bers, nor deceived by profeſſions, I give notice, that on this day 
ſe'nnight, I will make a motion relative to the Law of Poynings. 


Wrox Es DAY, DECEMBER 5. 


Mr. Yelkverton reported from the committee appointed to draw 
up an addreſs to his Majeſty, purſuant to the reſolution of yeſter- 
day + ag was read paragraph by paragraph, and unanimouſly 

Sir Edward Newenham ſaid he objected to every zeta of the ad- 
dreſs, as it pledged thoſe whom he had the honour to repreſent, 
to meaſures which he was ſure they did not approve of z that he 
came to the Houſe determined to make an amendment, but find- 
ing the Houſe ſo thin, it was ſufficient for him to declare thoſe 
ſentiments, which he was confident were the general ſenſe of the 
whole nation—out of that Houſe—and that was, to have no ad- 
dreſs at all—or an addreſs to his Majeſty to remove thoſe wicked 
and treacherous miniſters from his preſence and councils for ever, 
who originated and ſtill perſevered in continuing the American 
war. And though the Houſe might not now adopt theſe ſenti- 
ments, the time was not very far diſtant, when they would jein 
their ——— in a juſt condemnation of the preſent profligate 
miniſtry. 

The addreſs was ordered to the Lords, by Mr. Telverton. 

Mr. Telverton reported from the Lords that they would ſend an 
anſwer by their own meſſengers, 


ww - 


THuRsSDaY, DECEMBER 6. 


The Houſe went through the heads of the bill for qualiying 
members to take ſeats in parliament z and ordered to be preſente 
"a Crofton, to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for tranf- 
miſſion. | | 

And afterwards attended the Lords to the Caſtle, with the joint 
addreſs of both houſes of parliament [ The ſame as moved by 
Mr. Telverton on Tueſday. ] | | 


\ 
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Fal Dax, DECEMBER 7. 


The Hquſe in a committee, Sir Samuel Bradſtreet in the chair? 
went through the [udges bill, and reported the ſame, 

Sir Samuel Bradſtreet preſented a petition from the manufaQur- 
ers of new and the manufacturers of old Drapery z alſo a petition 
from the corporation of weavers, complaining of ſome ' grievances 
ſrom the office of Alnager, as Wer ae un, in a late law, and 
praying for redreſs. i * 
Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, that moſt new laws for regulating ma- 
nufactures ſtand in need of amendment in ſome time after they 
have been paſſed, as circumſtances will unavoidably ariſe, that 
the legiſlature could not poſſibly foreſee; but he apprehended 
that the defects in the operation of this law, aroſe chiefly from 
the illegal oppoſition given to its execution, and that this oppoſi- 
tion, he was ſorry to hear, had been ſupported by a ſubſcription. 
He ſaid, that in order to enable him to afliſt in forming this law, 
he had carefully read over and digeſted no leſs than forty Engliſh 
laws contrived for the ſame purpoſe z that he had examined every 
thing publiſhed in France, and every thing publiſhed in Holland 
on the ſubjeQ, and that he had endeavoured to apply the benefit 
of all his labour to the advantage of our manufactures, which he 
was certain, from the monſtrous frauds and abuſes he had diſco- 
vered in them, could never flouriſh, except the law waz permitted 
to take its effect. 

Mr. Fitzgibben ſaid, as the manufacturers had. apps to that 
Houſe, by the proper and conſtitutional mode of petition, he 


| hoped they would give up the illegal oppoſition which they had 


made to this act, and which they had endeavoured to extend, by 

writing circular letters to every perſon concerned in manufacture. 
dir Samuel Bradſireet ſaid, he hoped it would appear, that the 

manufacturers were incapable of ſuch a meaſure.  _ 

Mr. Ogle ſaid he thought the principle of the act a good one, 
that it was abſolutel / neceſſary for. the advantage of the nation, 
which had ſuffered ſo much in foreign markets, through the arts of 
fraudulent manifacturers, over whom it was but juſt that honeſt men 
ſhould have a ſuperiorit x. og 

Colonel Cunningham ſaid, he would be ever ready to hear what 
the manufacturers had to alledge ; but was convinced, that regu- 
lation was neceſſary for the intereſt of the country. 


This was alſo the opinion of Mr. Daly, who faid, that every 


diſcouragement ſhould be thrown in the way of thoſe who, by 
aſping at little unfair advantages, were in haſte to make their 


uk to the great injury of the country 3 
Sir John Blaquiere ſaid he was happy to have an enquiry made 


by the Houſe into the Alnager's-office, as it would appear that he 
kad relinquiſhed many legal advantages to promote the manu» 
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factures of the kingdom. — He hoped the enquiry would proceed 
immediately, | 


Sir Richard Fohnſon took notice, that as the bill intended for 
the further relief of the Roman Catholics, was a matter of great 
importance, particularly as it allowed them, under certain cir. 
cumſtances, to carry arms; that he hoped the members would 
pay a particular attention to it. 22 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that he was ready at any moment to explain 
the full extent of his intention in the bill to the Houſe, and to 
each particular member; and that as ſoon as poſſible after the 
Chriſtmas receſs he would introduce it. 


Sir Lucius O'Brien took notice, that it had been aſſerted in a 
former debate, that certain laws had been paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion 
of the Britiſh parliament, naming Ireland; that he had examined 
theſe laws, and found himſelf not at all injured by them, as they 
were merely advantages given to our manufacture, by encourag- 
ing the importation of flax and flaxſeed from Flanders, &c. 


Mr. Grattan being called upon by the Houſe, roſe: He began 
by requeſting the attention of the Houſe, and ſaying, that W 
the ſubject might not afford entertainment, yet it was of the 
firſt importance; and that he would endeavour to be as brief as 
poſſible. 

He then began, and ſpoke as follows: — I will confine myſelf to 
a very few quantities; calculation is a dull ſubject you have 
been often deceived by it; heavy in itſelf, it muſt be ſo particu- 
larly to you, who always find in the end, that the balance is 
againſt you; however I entreat that you will not give a rake's 
ear to a ſubje& neceſſary for your conſideration, though painful 
to 2 patience. 5 

our debt, including annuities, is 2,667,600). of this debt, in 
the laſt fourteen years, you have borrowed above 1,900,000. 
in the laſt eight years, above 1,500,000. and in the laſt two 
years, 910,000/. I ſtate not only the fact of your debt, but the 
progreſs of your accumulation, to ſhew the rapid mortality of 
your diſtemper—the accelerated velocity with which you ad- 
rance to ruin—and if the queſtion ſtood alone on this ground, it 
would ſtand firm, for I muſt further obſerve, that this enormous 
debt is the debt of the peace eſtabliſhment z not accumulated by 
directing the artillery of your arms againſt a foreign enemy, but 
by direCting the artillery of your treaſury againſt your conſtituti- 
on; it is a debt of patronage and proftitution. : 

The next quantity I ſhall conſidet is, the growth of your ex- 
pences for the laſt fourteen years; I will conſider all your ex- 


pences, that you may ſee the whole of your ſituation; I will 


+ i © 


conſider the expences of collecting the revenue, of bounties, of il 
| eſtabliſhments, of extraordinary charges, and the intereſt of the " 
public debt; and I fay on a comparative view of expences of 
two years, ending Lady-Day, 1781, the increaſe in the latter 
was above 550,000), a ſum aſtoniſhing, if you conſider that the 
whole biennial revenue and eſtate of the nation, is not 2, ooo, oool. il 
and that the whole additional ſupply is not 5320, oool. ſo that if 
the mere increaſe of national expence, in the courſe of fourteen 
years, has exceeded one-fourth of the pation's eſtate, and the 
whole of her additional duties. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
high in office, who calls theſe expences, ordinary expences, who if 
calls the ſupplying them by new loans, the ordinary ſupply, juſ- | 
tify this enormous increaſe; let him prove that the ſcale of the il 
.expence of government was too ſmall in 1767; let him ſhew i 
what exertions we have made by ſea or land; let him produce if 
ſome nobler monument than Secretaries provided for by Ireland, 1 
or than their creatures ſatiated by Ireland, or their ſupporters | 
paid by Ireland, to juſtify this rapid accumulation, I can produce | 
the record of parliament, to prove that in 1767, you thought 
your expences too great, for you refuſed the firſt propoſition for © | 
an augmentation in 1767, and gave as a reaſon that you were 
then overburthened, and in 1769, you complied with a ſecond 
application, upon a promiſe of reduction, which promiſe was 
broken; and in 1771, you reſolved, that the then expences of 
government ought greatly to be retrenched, though incomparably | 
leſs than at preſent. | 

I have conſidered the growth of your expences, I will next 
conſider the growth of your revenues ; you made ſince 1707s two I 
efforts to raiſe them, one in 1773, when you granted in new | 
taxes about 180,000/. and another in the laſt ſeſſion, when you i 
granted what was eſtimated at near 300,000/. for the two il 
years, = in our experience has produced ſomething leſs than il 

o, oool. | | 
f The revenues of the two years ending 1781, including loan if 
duties and aided by new taxes, have produced 1, 908, oool. In i 
the two years, ending 1767, without new taxes, the revenues l 
including the loan, produce 1 ,846,000/, Encreaſe of revenue 
in the two years ending 1781, 60, oool. Encreaſe of expences, | 
550,000/,—a ſad diſproportion this; the cauſe of it is obvious 7 
we are governed by a ſucceſſion of miniſters, who have no intereſt 
in this country, but that of raiſing themſelves from thoſe beggarl y 
difficulties to which they reduce the King and kingdom. I know 
not how it is, but at firſt we are charmed with them; we ad- 
mire their affected conſequence, and eaſy effrontery. They find 
in the private indulgence of the gentlemen of the country, pub- | 
lic ſupport z the nation becomes implicit, and from a courſe ol ; 
bad and profuſe policy, is periodically. convulſed; we were ſo in 4 
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1779, and from diſtreſs, the effect of our bad policy, became 
for that time virtuous. I ſpeak of the ſeſſion of 1779, with dif. 
fidence, becauſe I had ſome ſhare in its proceedings: I ſhall 
therefore only give it negative praiſe. I will ſay of the early 
part of that ſeſſion, that no man then talked of the public with 
contempt, nor of liberty as a matter of ſpeculation, nor did gen- 
tlemen of property affect to join government in the putting a ne- 
gative on all conſtitutional queſtions. The Secretary at that 
time left parliament to itſelf, and the people to themſelves ; he did 
not penſion a preſs to write againſt the liberty of the ſubjeQ, he 
did not connect himſelf with libellers, nor was he himſelf a tra- 
ducer of men, he could neither corrupt nor anſwer, nor did he 
take into his venal hand a lifeleſs pen to propagate the poiſon of 
his proſtitute principles; but ſuch times are over, we are now 
more ariſtocratic and abject, and we argue on public ſubjeQs-as 
we did before the freedom of our trade, with the ſame confidence 
and - indifference. 

I have ſtated the growth of your expence and your revenues, 
J will ſtate the exceſs of the latter, it is 484, oool. in the two laſt 
years; how will you ſupply ſuch a deficiency ? Not by borrow- 
ing ſeſſion after ſeſſion on lotteries and loans, nor by adding to 
your taxes, for then you muſt nearly double your additional du- 
ties, which are little more than the deficiency, Nor can you 
wait until the increaſe of population and manufactures, which 
certainly will encreaſe, but will not encreaſe with a rapidity 
ſufficient to ſupply the biennial deficiency of 484,000/, 

It was ſaid in a former debate, that we were adequate to our 
preſent expence, and we were taught to believe, that the ability 
of the nation had, in the laſt year greatly encreaſed. I deny the 
fact: On examining the exports of the manufactures of cotton, 
woollen, and linen, we ſhall find the exports of the two former 
have been next to nothing, and the export of the latter greatly 
declined : And on examining the import of cotton and woollen, 
we find the increaſe prodigious. And on the whole I do ſay, that 
the year 1781, was above half a million in theſe very articles 
leſs in your favour, than in the year 1780; ſo much better was 
the non-conſumption agreement than the free trade hitherto has 
been. The gentlemen, and particularly one Right Honourable 
Gentleman, has mil-ſtated our ſtate of commerce, but he has been 
much more inaccurate in the ſtate of our revenue; for I remem- 
ber in the laſt ſeſſion, he ſtated the new taxes as adequate to pro- 
duce 260,000/. in the two years, but in the experiment, they 
have not produced 50,000/, He ſtated the new tax on ſugars at 
55,0001, a year, which tax has not produced more than 20,000. 
He ſtated the tax on wine at double the produce: He ſtated the 
old revenues at 100,000/..a year more than the produce: He 


ſtated a ſaving under the heads of penſions and of exceedings, and 
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*Iſo a new revenue by the eſtabliſhment of a poſt-office under our 
own law—this promiſed ſaving, and this poſt-office, would have 
amounted to 90,000/, which is a greater produce than all his taxes; 
and to ſhew how apt the moſt intelligent man is to be deceived in 
a miniſterial ſituation, when he ſpeaks on the ſubjeC of revenue, 
| will ſtate a very remarkable tranſaction which relates to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman in Lord Buckingham's adminiſiration, in 1977. 
A motion was made to reſolve, that in every ſeſſion of the preſent 


reign, we have added to the public debt; the Right Hon. Gentle- 


man yoted for the reſolution, and gave this reaſon, ©* That Lord 
Buckingham's adminiſtration ſhould be contraſted with his prede- 
ceſſors, who had added to the public debt ;** inaſmuch as under 
Lord Buckingham the practice of accumulating debt was to ceaſe : 
But in the enſuing March we borrowed 300,000/. and in the next 
ſeſſion 610,000/. I ſtate theſe things, not to reflect on the Right 


Hon. Member, but to thew the fallibility on the ſubjects of trade 


and revenue. | 


I have ſtated your expences as exceeding your income 484,000). 
and as having encreaſed in fourteen years above half a million: 
As to the application of your money, I am aſhamed to ſtate it, 
let the miniſter defend it—let him defend the ſcandal of giving 
penſions directly or indirectly to the firſt of the nobility, with as 
little honour to them who receive as to the King who gives. Let 
him defend the minute corruption, which in ſmall bribes and 
annuities, leaves honourable gentlemen poor, while it makes 
them dependent. When you go into the committee, you will 
find abundance of matter; the biennial charge of barracks, equal 
to the lodging- money of the army, and you will find the reſident 
army not more than gooo though ſtated at ſome thouſands more 2 
You will find waſte as well as corruption z you will find the mere 


expence of furniſhing the Caſtle ridiculouſly extravagant; but _ 
ſhould be aſhamed to enter minutely into theſe items ; let a com- 


mittee be appointed, 


I ſhall only aſk, if this can be called the higheſt pitch of na- 
tional proſperity, or whether it is not the direct means of driving 
the people into the fame ſituation, that in 1779 compelled us 
to demand a free trade? And though it is granted, yet the manu- 
faQturers are in ſo poor a ſtate, that the nation muſt ſupport them, 
not they, the nation: but like the unhappy Roman, who drew 
nouriſhment from his own daughter, government wiſhed to draw 
ſupport from the free trade, that darling child of this nation; 
but have not prudence to wait till it has grown to maturity. 1 
confeſs that the ſeed of a free trade is ſown, and rejoice that the 


Portugal buſineſs is happily terminated , but I deſire to know, if 


miniſters are acquainted with any chemical progreſs, that can 
ripen and bring to maturity the fruits of this trade, without wait- 


ng the operation of time? And if not, whether anticipating its 
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advantages, ts not anticipating the proviſion of their dependenty, 
and waiting afterwards the expectation of happineſs, that {has paf- 
fed away? Is it not like the Jews waiting for the coming of 
Meſſiah? 6 | 5 
This is the outline of Mr. Grattan's ſtatement, which he filled 
wp with all the glowing colours of eloquence, adverting ſtrongly 
to all the forces of venality and expence, the enormity of the 
military eſtabliſhment in its ſeveral departments, of barracks, ſtaff, 
erdnance, &c.—— the greatneſs of the civil, ſtuffed up with 
nfeleſs finecures, and infamous penſions, and the prodigal expence 
in collecting the revenue. i 
He adverted to the late adminiſtration, and the promiſe of dit 
Richard Heron, not to add or ſupply a penſion z which promiſe 
had been broken. He addrefſed himſelf to the preſent, and eſpe- 
cially to Mr. Foter, to warn them againſt expenfive meaſures, 
and from fallely eſtimating the abilities of the nation; and he in- 
veighed againſt every ſpecies of expence and venality, of unac- 
countable waſte, and 1ll-direQed profuſion. At length he moved, 
that a committee be appointed to examine the expences of the 
mation, and to conſider of ſuch retrenchments as ſhould ſeem ne- 
ceſſary. | 
Mr. Fefter faid, if he had imagined that his conduct in a former 
ſeſſion would have been ſo particularly alluded to, he ſhould have 
come more prepared to anſwer the charge. Unprepared how- 
ever as he was, he was able to refute every poſition the Hon, 
Gentleman had adduced, and he would endeavour to follow his 
\ Whole ftatement. 
He obſerved, Mr. Grattan had taken a period of profound 
peace, and compared it with a period of war, From ſuch a com- 
1on, no inference could be drawn which could be fair or con- 
Clufive. He ſaid, that aſſerting we had borrowed qg10,000!/. in 
two years, was uncandid, for that ſum was to anſwer the expen- 
ces of at leaſt four years, and in ſome meaſure of fix years. That 
y the manner of ſtating the expences in 1767, and in 1781, had 
been uncandid, for the whole aggregate charge of including boun- 
ties, &c. and loan intereſt, had been ſtated. as the expence of go- 
rernment z Whereas the payment of bounties, &c. (which were 
granted by parliament) the government could not controul, and 
the — of the loans the parliament could not diminiſh. Now, 
taid he, the bounties in two years, ending Lady-day, 1997, a. 
mounted to about 34,000/. whereas the bounties in two years, 
ending Lady-day, 1781, exceed 220, oool. again the Ioan dutics 
in two years, ending Lady-day, 1767, produced about 80,000/. 
whereas the loan duties in two years, ending Lady-day, 1791, 
produced 200,900). and if we further deduQ from our preſent ex- 
pences, the ſalaries of the Vice Treaſurers, and Clerk of the Pells, 


amounting to near 30,000), in two years, which were not on the 
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eſtablihment in 1967, and for which they gave up their fees im 
favour of the public, the increaſe of our expences will not appexr 
very enormous, if we confider how much the nation has riſen un 
conſequence, and that we are in a ſtate of war. He ſaid, there 
were other errors in Mr. Grattax's.account, and that the increaſe 
of our expences was by no means alarming or ſo extraordinaryas 
had been repreſented. That the expences of government were not 
greater in the laſt two years, than in the two years ending Lady» 
day, 1777, and that they were leſs than in the two years ending 
Lady-day, 1779, by a conſiderable ſum. 

He ſaid, if Mr. Grattan had been candid, he would have taken 
two periods of war, but that he had declined; he would there- 
fore ſtate the expences of government in the two years of the laſt 
war, ending Lady-day, 1763. The civil and military lift, and 
extraordinary Charges, amounted at that period, to 1,79, 043. 
the civil and military lift, and extraordinary charges in the laſt 
two years, amounted to 1, 683, 1621. The exceſs in the laſt two 
years, is therefore only 4119, A ſum which he thought could 
not juſtly alarm the nation. 40ool. increaſe in the courſe of ten- 
ty years. | 

- He then adverted to Mr. Grattan's aſſertions, reſpeQing the 
taxes he had propoſed in 1779. The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, 
he had eſtimated the taxes at 130, 000/. a year, and they ha 


produced only 50,000/7. in the two years ending Lady-day, 1784. 


What kind of argument was this, to ſay they had produced only 
50,000/. in two years, when they had been only in operation nine 
months ? 

[ eſtimated the taxes I propoſed, on an average produce af'fix 
years, and in ſome, my calculation has proved true. 

[ laid the duties on tobacco, at 29,500). a year, and the tax 
has anſwered to the moſt minute accuracy. Der | 

The produce of the hop duties has exceeded my eſtimate; 

| eſtimated the new ſtamp duties at 14,000). a year, and they 
have produced the ſum, | | 

When I ſtated the wine duties, I expreſſed my apprehenſions 
that they would not be productive to their eſtimate; but the de- 
fctency has been made up by the encreaſe of the inland exciſe, 
which has proportionably riſen by the- advantageous conſumption 
of home-made ſpirits. With reſpect to the ſugar duties, if I could 
have divined that the ſugar-bakers would have preferred the old 
citcuitous trade to the direct trade if I could have divined, that 
though their refinery had a ſufficient protection, they would com- 
bine and ceaſe working, in hopes of monapoly—if1 could have 
divined the loſs of our Weſt India fleets, the capture of our 
iſlands, the danger of navigation from the war, and the incteaſ- 
ed price of the commodizy, I ſhould: have calculated other- 
wiſe—but my eſtimate was grounded on an average of former 
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years, and not on the average of future, which I could not an- 
{wer for. Reſpecting the Poſt-office, I never propoſed it as an 
actual fund—but as an Iriſh Poſt- office was then in contemplation, 
I thought it better that the kingdom ſhould reſt in the hopes of 
ſuch a fund, than lay duties in the place of it which might be 
unneceſſary. | 

What the Hon. Gentleman has faid reſpecting the balance of 
trade, would really alarm me, if it were true. [Mr. Gratim 
ſaid, he confined himſelf to the articles of linen, cotton, and 
wool.] Mr. Fyter proceeded. The balance of trade muſt be ta- 
ken upon the whole of our trade. We never have had ſuch large 
exports of beef as of late; thoſe of pork have been incredible, If 
our linen market was bad laſt year, the markets of the preſent 
year have been uncommonly good, and in the firſt year of our 
free trade, we have exported woollen goods to the value of 
40,000/, I cannot think that, under theſe circumſtances, the 
balance of our trade has declined. —[ Mr. Grattan here interrupted 
Mr. Fe/ter, and ſaid, I admit that the nation is riſing faſt to proſ- 
perity, if Miniſters do not oppreſs her.] Mr. Fofter gave other 
advantageous views of the ſituation both of our expences and te- 
venues, and he concluded by ſaying, that as he had refuted every 
poſition Mr. Grattan had adduced, as reaſons for going into a 
a committee, and as he ſaw no one of any kind which could in- 
duce him to think a committee neceſſary, he ſhould oppoſe this 
motion. Through the whole of his ſpeech, Mr. Fer ſhewed 
good temper, coolneſs, and accuracy, juſtifying his own conduct 
with firmneſs and modeſty, and aſſerting the neceſſity of c- 
my, for which he had ever been, and ever ſhould be, the warmeſt 
advocate. 

Mr. Maſon went over the fame ground that Mr. Foſter had be- 


fore traverſed, and ſhewed great knowledge and accuracy in the 


national accounts. ; 
Mr. Martin roſe. —He ſaid he had often experienced the indul- 
gence of the Houſe, but had never more occaſion to ſolicit its at- 
teation, than at the preſent time, when, with every diſadvantage, 
he was obliged to ſpeak after the Hon. Mover, who with ſo great 
ability ſupported the reſolution, He ſaid that in the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, he had frequently urged the neceſſity of retrenching 
the national expence. That day after day, he had called, nay, 
implored the attention of the Houſe to this object; that at ſirſt 
he was told, it was too early in the ſeſſion z that then it was 
too near the receſs ; at laſt, with infinite pains, he got a day 
fixed for the purpoſe, but when he came to the Houſe, though 
the ſervants of government were regularly drawn up in their 
places, to his inexpreſlible regret, his own friends had deſerted 
the queftion, and he thought he had made a moſt advantageous 
compromiſe indeed, when the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 
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azreed that he would ſecond the motion whenever it ſhould be 


brought on.—[Mr. Maſon. I ſaid I would ſecond any motion for 


an enquiry into the collection of the revenue, and I am ready ta 
do it.] Indeed the Hon, Gentleman does not ſeem much obliged 
to me for letting him off that promiſe z he has not ſpoke in ſup- 
port of the Hon. Mover of this queſtion, nor indeed will I ſay he 
has ſpoken againſt it. As to myſelf, though I am ſomewhat jea- 
lous, that my own motion ſhould be taken out of my hands by 
the Hon. Mover, whom I very much reſpect, yet as I reſpe& 
the motion more, I ſhall, in order to prove that reſpect, vote for 
the committee, n g u oe | 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, that from the whole of what had ap- 
peared to the Houle, he clearly ſaw that our expences had very 
conſiderably encreaſed, and our borrowings were very much re- 
duced, our revenues were encreaſed, and our trade extended, and 


a3 both ſides of the Houſe would approve.” : 


. 
. 


The Prev. There is a juſtice due to every man, eſpecially 
from ſuch an aſſembly as this. I have heard the words of the 


Hon, Gentleman, and I believe they are almoſt literally thoſe of 
the late Secetary. . | 


Mr. Flood ſaid, the Houſe ſhould remember the worde per- 


haps a judge, &c. or one (a fingle one) ſuch as both ſides of the 


Houſe would approve.” 


Mr. Montgomery (of Cavan) ſaid, that by debating on this ſub- 
ject, the neceſſity of going into a committee was proved, and 
every word now ſpoken was an anticipation of what ſhould paſs 
in the committee; he expected the motion would have been una- 
nimouſly agreed to; that if, upon enquiry, the proceedings of 
government were found praiſe-worthy, they might haye their me- 
rited praiſe, and that the expences of the nation might there be 
examined and compared with our means of ſupply. _ 

Mr. St. George entered into a defence of the barrack expences, 


in which he ſaid the utmoſt parſimony had been uſed, and would 


wiſh to have that department Prey examined, as he was 


convinced it had never been ſo well regulated as at preſent. As 
to what had been ſaid, reſpecting the expences of furniſhing the 
Caſtle, he rejoiced in the oecafion—we had of late years, our 
Lord Lieutenants conſtantly reſident amongſt us, and it was but 
proper, that their accommodation ſhould be different from that 
af their predeceſſors, whoſe reſidence here was but momentary.. 
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Sir Lucius O*Brien,—As' the public accounts are obſcute to 
many gentlemen in this Houſe, and not underſtood by the nation 
in general, I think we ſhould go into the defired committee, in 
order fully to explain their nature; though every man does not 
nuderſtand the public accounts, yet every man who has occaſion 
to borrow money, feels the difficulty of getting it, and where it 
was formerly to be had, from four to five per cent. it is not now 
to be had at all. This is highly injurious to trade, and this is 
cauſed by the gambling ſpirit introduced by financiers amongſt 
our monied people; we have borrowed 240,000), for the nation, 
by putting 300,000), in a train of gambling. Will any man fay, 
that no retrenchment can be made in the national expences? Yet 
every man who refuſes the committee, declares as much. We 
were promiſed by the laſt miniſter, that no more penſions ſhould 
be added to the liſt, [Mr. Flood, or but one.] let us examine that 
hft, and ſee if he has kept his promiſe. I would not wiſh to lay 
the faults of his predeceſſors on the preſent miniſter ; let us there. 
fore aſcertain the point from which he ſets out. I am convinced 
the preſent miniſter has the power and inclination to retrench out 
expences z but would not a vote of this Houſe enable him to refit 
any importunate ſuitors? I am ſorry to ſay, that I cannot agree 
with the Right Hon. Gentleman in his account of our exportati- 
ons; I believe the quantity very much inferior, both in new and 
old drapery, to what he has ſtated. Beſides which, our expor- 
tation of linens, from the frauds that have been committed, has 
greatly diminiſhed; nay, many thouſand yards are expected tobe 


returned. I am well informed, that the linen manufacture of 


Great Britain, is now equal to that of Ireland, and as by remov- 
ing the reſtraints on our trade, ſhe thinks herſelf diſcharged from 
the compact, in which it was agreed that each nation ſhould have 
its peculiar manufacture, (Great Britain the woollen, and Ireland 
the linen) and is now encouraging the manufaQure of lmmens at 
home, we have every thing to fear from that quarter. Yet, thus 
ſituate, we deſpiſe the trade of Spain, an object that Ruſſia, and 
the Emperor eagerly 2 | | . 
Next to our manufactures, the exportation of butter merits at- 
tention. Butter, in the courſe of this year, has fallen 205, pet 
hundred, which upon the average quantity of annual exportation, 
makes a loſs to the nation of 200, 00 l. Thus we are returning 
faſt to that humiliating ſtate in which England found us, When 
ſhe was obliged to fend over 50,000/, to pay our army, and for 
which we were mean enough to thank her. It was the moſt dan- 
ous precedent ever eſtabliſhed in Ireland'z for if England may 
end over $0,000!. to pay an army, why not $00,000, } And 
then what becomes of the argument of the inſufficiency of the he- 
reditary revenue, to ſupport an army capable of enſlaving Ir& 
land? But will the Miniſter ſay, that no retrenchment can be 
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made? Let him go into the committee, and I will propoſe re- 
trenchments which no honeſt man can reſiſt. Have no benefits 
ariſen from Monſ. Necker's retrenchments in France? There have. 
France that formerly run out 500,000). per annum, beyond 
her revenue, does now lay by 500,000/, per annum beyond her 


eftabliſkment, making a difference of one million ſaved yearly by 
retrenchment. 


Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinſon ſaid, that he had long fat ſilent for 
the purpoſe of endeavouring to acquire ſome little knowledge, but 
was now forced to riſe to obtain information, He had heard it 
ſaid, and had taken it for granted it was ſo, that a fix months 
money bill has been of the greateſt national utility; and from 
thence he inferred, that the power over the ſupplies was the prin- 
cipal reſource of this country in its greateſt difficulties. But the 
next day he is told by the ſame authority, that an hereditary 
revenue gives the King a commanding influence, and that by this 
reſource, and the power of governing his army, the King may 
overturn the conſtitution, Could it be true, that by the addi- 
tional duties, the Commons have a deciſive controul, and that 
by the hereditary revenue, the King is the maſter? The language 
of to-night is, that public œconomy, and the retrenchment of 
their expences are abſolutely neceſſary for the ſalvation of the 
country; but a day or two ago, he was informed, that by œco- 
_ and the hereditary revenue, the King might overturn the 
conſtitution, It would be kind, he ſaid, for the great lights of 
the Houſe, who laid down the principles of the conſtitution, to 
adapt their tenets a little more to the underſtanding of young mem- 
bers; and to ſpeak ſo intelligibly, that country gentlemen, when 
they talked to their neighbours on thoſe ſubjects, ſhould not fall 
into an error, and tell them that the country was to be ſaved and 
undone by the very ſame meaſures, He ſaid he did not in- 
tend to go particularly into the public accounts, but would bgg 
to make an obſervation or two That as to the hereditary revenue, 
which had been ſpoken of, it had been more than exhauſted 
for purpoſes of our own z for the defence of the kingdom, the 
encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, and the promotion 
of commerce. That fince the revolution, in a period of nearly 
one hundred years, and ina ſeſſion of five months, no part of the 
revenues of Ireland have been even applied to the perſonal uſe 
of the Sovereign, or to the ſupport of his royal ſtate and dignity. 
As this was a truth, applying to no other country perhaps upon 
earth, ſo no country had ever ſhewn more reluctance in cenſuring 
the royal munificence. That he ſhould deeply regret the uſe of 
any argument, which might tend to lay any additional burthens 
en this country, or to preclude the fulleſt enquiry into thoſe 
already impoſed. His intention was only to obſerve, that the 
Ulintereſted conduct of the ou in reſpect to Ireland, ſhould 
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induce them to conſider the King's grants with that liberal ſpirit, 
which had never failed to direct their conduct in thoſe enquiries, 
They certainly ought to guard the golden fruit of Ireland from 
the domeſtic invader z they had nothing now to fear from the 
Herculean hand, which uſed in leſs happy times to bear it away 
toa ſtrange land. Before the revolution our Monarchs were not 
quite ſo difintereſted, with reſpect to the revenues of Ireland, az 
they had been ſince, Edward the 3d, received 30, ooo“, yearly 
from the ſmall part of this country, at that time ſubje& to his 
crown. Charles the iſt, certainly received from 40,000 to 5 o, ooo! 


a year from Ireland, then of more value, than the whole annual ' 


amount of the preſent civil liſt, including penſions. And Charles 
the 2d was known to have drawn great ſums from this kingdom. 
He begged to mention a word of the civil eſtabliſhment, One 
article, he ſaid, was properly a military expence—he meant the 
charge for the Commiſſioners of Barracks—other articles referred 
to the adminiſtration of juſtice, the encouragement of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the education of the country. If, — 4 


thoſe articles, which were properly charges of our own, were 


deducted from the amount of the civil eſtabliſhment, and if the 
exceedings on it, under the heads of concordatum and king's 
letters, were added to it, and the whole amount then compared, 
with the ſums given for the encouragement of agriculture and 
manufaCtures, and for public works, the latter would be found 
to exceed the former in the yearly ſum of 20,000/. He did not 
compare, in point of utility, the ſums given for national purpoſe 


with ſome parts of the civil liſt ; he only ſtated it as a fact demon- 


ſtrating the happineſs of our ſituation, and the wiſe diſtribution 
of our public money, that, for the encouragement of our farmers, 
our manufacturers, and merchants, a greater part of the public 
revenue was applied, than to ſupport all the purpoſes of the 
civil government of Ireland. | 

# He adverted to the report from the committee of accounts, and 
ſaid, it appeared from thence, that in the laſt two years compared 
with the two former, there was a decreaſe in the civil eſtabliſi- 
ment, and a conſiderable one in the whole public expence, includ- 
ing the army; and that fince the year 1778, our eſtabliſhment 
was relieved from a heavy burthen, in the article of troops ſerving 
abroad. He, therefore, thought there was no neceſlity at preſent 
for the committee which was moved for by the Hon. Gentleman. 
He thought the ſituation of both kingdoms forbad our entering into 
thoſe queſtions at the preſent—in the awful moment of calamity, 
when our enemies triumph, and our ſiſter kingdom is covered 
with the heavieſt afflition—while the invincible ſpirit of Britain 
and the Britiſh Monarch are ſtruggling to ſuſtain the preſſure— 
while they are ſinking under a debt of 198 millions, and proceed- 
ing to add 30 million more to their national burden—ſhould we 
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2p1c2r ſuch unconcerned ſpeQtators of this accumulating diſtreſs, 
as to kad leiſure to attend to fations, and to review, a ſecond 
time within the period of a month, the little items of our domeſtic 
econumy.—lie ſaid, the enquiry would not be more unfeeling 
with reſpect to Britain, than unreaſonable with reſpect to our- 
ſelves, They all remeinbered the anſwer of Scipio, when he was 
accuſed of ſume errors in his public accounts—the tribunes of the 
people were ready to tell him,“ This article muſt be ſtruck out, 
the other is overcharged; you have rewarded your officers be- 
yond their merits, we will make you anſwer to every article.“ 
But what was his anſwer ?—** This day you have overcome the 
Carthaginians go to your temples, Romans, and return thanks to 
the Gods for your ſucceſs.” May it not be anſwered t) i 3 —— 


you have lately demanded a free trade——you have obtained 


i. you have vindicated your national rights——you have con- 
quered commercial jealouſy——but Britain was generous as well 
as juſi——ſhe brought her all into the public ſtock, ſhe made you 
co-partners of her colonies. Oo to your temples, repreſentatives 
of the people of Ireland, return thanks for the benefits which you 
have obtained for your country, and teach her, by your exam- 
ple, to enjoy and to cultivate thoſe bleſſings. Do not endeavour 
to ſow diſcontent in the minds of a gratified people; teach them, 
in the midſt of an expenſive and ruinous war, how their expences 
have leſſened, and their proſperity increaſed. Tell them they 
are the favoured nation z that they are a happy, and ought to be 
a contented people. He ſaid he ſhould, for theſe reaſons, 
vote againſt going into a committee. 
Mr. Brownlow, —I conſider it as our peculiar province, and 
immediate duty, to ſuperintend and examine the accounts of the 
expenditure of the public money. This controul of parliament 
oyer the money of the nation, is the grand palladium of the con- 
ſutution ; while we exert this controul with integrity, we have 
nothing to apprehend ; but if we negledt our duty, and ſuffer 
the public treaſure to be idly ſquandered, we loſe our dignity and 
become contemptible, Every ſucceflive adminiſtration affords 
new cauſe of animadverſion on this ſubject; they all come forward 
with the theory of ceconomy in the beginning, but in the end they 
prove that the pradice is forgotten. Indeed I muſt do the preſent 
adminiſtration the juſtice to declare, that I never heard the word 
economy from them before this night; but I am ſorry to ſee them 
oppoſe the committee which is deſired. I ſhould think, when 
two ſuch men as the Hon. Gentleman who made the motion, and 
the Right Hon. Gentleman who oppoſes it, differ in their opinion 
of the national accounts, it is reaſon ſufficient to go into the 
committee, | | | 

| ſhall not follow my Honourable Friend through the ſeveral 
departments of our eſtabliſhments, which he has ſo ably explain- 
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ed; but I cannot paſs over the article of penſions, which are now 
become an intolerable burthen, and are almoſt double what they 
were in 1757, when this Houſe voted them a national grievance, 
as exceeding the expence of the civil eſtabliſhment of that day, 
I have examined the penſion liſt, and I cannot find that penſions 
have always been given to perſons of extraordinary merit (except 
when they are given to members of this honourable Houſe.) — 
A wiſe nation will obſerve the faults of its neighbours, and'avoid 
their misfortunes by avoiding their faults. The calamities of 
England ſhould be a warning to us. In England it 1s notorious 
that majorities in parliament are purchaſed by a miſapplication 
of the public money; and the Miniſter can carry whatever project 
he deſires, at the public expence. Thus is that great nation re- 
duced to the brink of ruin; but let us not ſuffer ſuch a practice 
to be introduced here—the people will not ſubmit to it—they will 
not ſubmit to be bought and ſold like ſlaves in a public market 
they will not bear to be purchaſed with their own money—they 
will not be thwarted and oppoſed in all their defires—to have their 
parliament become a mockery and a ſhadow—they know that it 
is better to have no parliament than a corrupt one.—Let us not, 
therefore, for our own honour-fake, betray a public truft, l 
there a man amongſt us that would betray the confidence of a 
private friend ? I am convinced there is not, We are the men 
in whom the people have confided all that is dear, and ſhall it 
be thought leſs ſcandalous to betray the public, than to betray a 
private friend? Is the man who robs a nation of its wealth, vb 
robs a nation of its liberty, lefs infamous than the wretch who 
takes a guinea from you in the ftreet ? I am aſhamed to dwell 
upon ſuch a topic in an aſſembly of men of honour, incapable of 
baſeneſs; but I fear the contagion may be imported, and I wik 
to provide an antidote. Retrenchment is now become abſolutely 
neceſſary, elſe how ſhall we be able to fuccour England in the 
hour of her diftreſs ? Nay, how ſhall we defend ourſelves if de- 
pri ved of the finews of war. Let us, therefore, ſet about the 
work in earneft—let public virtue be our guide, and we {hall 
find nothing diffieult—then ſhall we truly ſupport the dignity of 
parliament, and act like worthy repreſentatives of the people. 

Serjeant Fitzgerald, My Honourable Friend, in ſupporting Is 
motion, ſeems to impeach every adminiftration that has had the 
management of Iriſh affairs fince 1767 a period of near fourteen 
years, in which this country has obtained almoſt every benefit ſhe 
enjoys, and more benefits than in all the years of her exiſtence 
before that time. In the year 1767, any man who had ſpoken 
of the abolition of privy council money bills, would' be laughed 
at—any man who had ſpoken of an octennial law would be laughed 
at—any man who had faid that none but Iriſh laws ſhould have 


force within this realm, would be laughed at—any man who had 
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mentioned a free trade, would be laughed at- yet all theſe, and 
fifty other advantages, we have gained preciſely within that period. 
But ſurely the Honourable Gentleman cannot be ſerious now, in 
defiring a committee to inſpect the national accounts, after a com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe has already given them the fulleſt in- 
veſtigation; after they have been paſſed by the Houſe, and every 
proviſion for the neceſſities of the ſtate has been made for two 
years to come. My Honourable Friend would not have us begin 
anew the work of the laſt two months; the opera to ob- 
je& to any article, was when the accounts were before the Houſe ; 
as no article was then objected to, I take it for granted, there was 
no article wrong. 
Sir Hercules Langriſbe.—The Honourable Gentleman who made 
the motion, has deduced it as a fact, from his own ſtatement, 
that retrenchment is neceſſary ; and therefore he moves a commit- 
tee to retrench : The committee are to have no power to enquire 
into the neceſſity of retrenchment, but only how the retrench- 
ment can be ade Now, with every poſſible reſpect to the a- 
bility of the Honourable Gentleman, I conceive that this is a very 
new method of doing buſineſs. Every man feels, and muſt con- 
feſs, that the expences of the ſtate muſt bear proportion to the 
neceſſities of the ſtate z and this is the firſt time, in twenty years 
that I have had the honour of ſitting in parliament, that ever I 
knew the Houſe interpoſe its authority upon a declining evil. It 
has been proved to the Houſe, in a manner that the Hon. Gentle- 
man cannot controvert, that the public expences have fallen 
25,0001, in the two laſt years. Thus the moderation of govern- 
ment has rendered the interference of parliament unneceſſary, and 
the Hon, Gentleman offers dren where he ſhould beſtow 
approbation ;z for if retrenchment is meritorious at any time, it is 
tenfold meritorious in ſuch a time of war and commotion as the 
preſent, We have frequently heard- our expences compared to 
thoſe of England; but they have neither compariſon or proporti- 
on. The debt of England is a precipice that makes the head diz- 
zy to look down; it is equal to the one-fourth part of the fee ſim- 
ple of the iſland, at twenty years purchaſe z that of Ireland is not 
equal to one-fiftieth, I do not ſay this, that we ſhould follow 
England in her expences, but that we ſhould not think we ſuffer 
evil, when, in truth, we are the only people exempt from it. It 
has ever been allowed, that the increaſe of exports is a criterion 
of increaſing riches—the exports of Ireland were never ſo great 
as atjpreſent, and they are daily increaſing, If then we expreſs 
diſcontent, will it not lay us open to — A1 Will it not be 
ſaid, that we raiſe our complaints in proportion as we diminiſh our 
grants to the public cauſe ? I therefore cannot decide that re- 
irenchment ſhould be made, and then direct a committee to carry 
that deciſion into execution, as I ſee that government has retrench- 
ed, and is every day retrenching, n 
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Mr. Ogle.—I own though I have attended to all that has been 
ſaid, that I am not able to determine who is in the right; but 
this, in my opinion, is a ſtrorg reaſon why we ſhould go into 
the enquiry—as nothing has been alledged againſt the preſent 
miniſtry, they have no cauſe to fear its conſequence. It appear 
to me that the public exigencies demand the reduction of all {a 
laries; that uſeleſs places ſhould be aboliſhed, that the ſprings of 
corruption ſhould be dried up, and every channel of public be- 
nefit opened and cleanſed. It is no comfort to us that the par- 
liament of England is more extravagant than we; England ha 
a conſtitution which we want, and I look upon the lofs of free- 
dom as not in any degree to be repaired by any other acquirement, 
It is a loſs infinitely beyond all other lofſes, and England has 
loſt leſs of commerce in loſing the American Colonies, than ſhe 
would of conflitution, if ſhe had reduced them to ſubjection. A 
miſtaken opinion has been received, that great ſalaries ſhould al- 
ways be annexed to high offices; but I am of a different way of 
thinking; for I am confident that men of exalted ſentiments and 
refined notions of honour, would think themſelves ſufficiently 
reward d by the 2, while groveling and avaricious ſpirits ſeek 
only the emolument. Such men as I have laſt deſcribed, unfortu- 
nately for England, have found means to creep into her offices; 
they have ruined that country, and now ſculk behind the baſe 
ſubterfuge of denying the miſchief they have done. 

Colonel Cunningham ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee gentlemen run ſo 
far away from the queſlion, without producing any argument to 
ſupport their motion; he hoped the gentlemen of this country 
had given too many proofs that the groſs terms, corruption and 
venality could not apply to them; they could not apply to the 
men who ſaved their country, and brought her forward in the 
road of proſperity ; therefore when gentlemen make uſe of theſe 
expreſſions, they only tend to leſſen their own conſequence, He 
faid, that as it appeared that the end of the reſolution was anſwer- 
ed by the ceconomy cf government, there could not now be any 
neceſſity for a committee; and therefore he voted againſt it. 

Captain Hil/on ſaid, that he would readily concur in any mode 
of retrenchment that could be propoſed, becauſe he knew it to 
be the wiſhes of thoſe he repreſented, that the national expences 
ſhould be reſtrained, But that as the committee of ſupply wat 
now cloſed, and the grants made for two years, he was of opinion 
the reſolution would be too late to have the deſigned effect, and 
therefore might be objected to by the Houſe, For which reaſon 
he would prefer the committee of accounts, which had been 
thrown out by a Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr, Fofter) to a diviſion 
on the reſolution which was propoſe. 

Captain Burgh ſaid, that as the Hon. Gentlemen who intro; 
duced the motion had been perfectly confuted in all the eſſential 
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matters by the Right Hon. Gentleman who firſt replied to him- 
that he conſidered the argament for a committee done away, and 
he was very happy to find that the greateſt grievance that the 
Hon. Gentleman really laboured under was a dearth of grie- 
vances. 

There is one tax, he faid, that was admitted to fall ſhort of 
eſtimate; that was the tax on French wines, and he was glad of 
it, for to conſider that tax tn its true light it ſtands thus: | 

Iriſhmen have bought leſs wines . their enemies than they 
have done heretofore; that tax ariſes from import duty, and is to 
our Exchequer as one pound when it is three to the French nati- 
on; and he would further add, that for every pound withheld 
from the Exchequer, four pounds are retained in the pocket of the 
ſubject. Upon the whole, the failure of this tax is a national 
advantage. Lo, | 

It is ſaid that the eſtabliſhment of the army is an object of con- 
ſideration for the committee. Gentlemen differ among themſelves 
about it; ſome ſay it 18 too big, others too little, and advert to the 
old Belfaſt letter of 1778, to prove the army is very ſmall; but 
they do not conſider that the eſtabliſhment is much changed ſince 
then; but on that day and ever fince, the chief of our force has 
been quartered in the South of Ireland, becauſe there you are 
moſt vulnerable; the North has numberleſs people and few har- 
bours,the South numberleſs harbours and few people. 85885 

He coneluded by ſaying that the Hon. Gentleman is pleaſed to 
talk much about corruption; he hoped if corruption rea ched that 
zentleman, it would not have the diſmal effect of ſilencing a great 
orator—that indeed would be a real misfortune to this Houſe. 

Mr. Forbes went at large into the accounts; he reprobated the 
expences of contingencies, extraordinary, and exceedings. He 
condemned the lift of penſions, and the extravagant charges of 
collecting the revenue, which he faid was near 17 per cent. He 
ſaid that even when the Lord Lieutenant told the people he could 
not defend them, and bid them defend themſelves ; when he told 
the Northern countries he could not ſupply them with a troop of 
horſe and a company of invalids ; even hen we were paying for 
near 14,000 men; even then when the viceroy threw the crown 
among the people and bid them ſupport itz the armed body of 
the people did ſupport it, and by an illuſtrious example put to 
ſilence the cavaliers of Europe. E then (he ſaid) put away 
this common- place talk of gratitude due for protection given; if 
any gratitude be due it is to us, who are the protector; or if 
gentlemen have done us any caſual good ſervice, will they de- 
termine to counteract its effects? But there is one reaſon, that 
ſhould decide our going into the committee immediately, and 
this is, that a ſyſtem is adopted by the powers now at war with 
England, and to which mol other powers have acceded, to libe 
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rate the commerce of mankind, and to make the ſeas as free az 
nature made them: This they have determined ſhall be made the 
Condition of a general pacification, and that all port duties ſhall be 
utterly aboliſhed z as therefore all our duties muſt be then raiſed 
upon the internal exciſe, it behoves us now to conſider whether 
it can bear them, and if not, to make a proportionable retrench- 
ment; this is alſo a good reaſon for going into the committee, [ 
tind that the words corruption and venality give great offence— 
but how can they be avoided, when, as I am well informed, ſome 
gentlemen are ſo unreaſonable that they will not be content with 
reverſions, but muſt have ſomething in hand; and thoſe are gen- 
tlemen who never had even a pane of glaſs broke in the ſervice 
of government. | 

Sir Michael Cromie.— When J came into the Houſe this day, 
Sir, I did not intend to trouble you with a ſingle word; but 
ſome gentlemen having ſtated that not one advantage was obtained 
by my Lord Buckingham for this country, I do confeſs affected 
me ſo deeply, that I could not remain filent. I am unacquainted 
with the language of panegyric, and if even I were capable of it, 
my feelings would ſhrink rom its inſincerity: I will therefore 
only aſk thoſe gentlemen in plain terms, if they think that a com- 
plete Free Trade was no advantage to this country? I will ak 
them if the Popery-bill was no advantage ? If that bill 'for the 
relief of the Proteſtant Diſſenters from the influence of the Teſt 
Act was no advantage? If the Tenantry-bill was no advantage? 
Theſe being facts which no man can deny, I aſk pardon of the 
Houſe for this interruption to the debate, whilſt I only offered a 
Juſt tribute to ſuch public merit. 88 

Mr. Eden ſaid that he would with pleaſure ſee an enquity 
into the ſtate of the public expences, as he truſted it would ſhew 
that in his official duties he was uſing his beſt induſtry and exer- 
tions to promote an efficient collection of the revenue, and to pre- 
vent every improper expenditure z and he thought it juſtice to add, 
that in purſuing theſe objects he had been ably and honeſtly aſſiſt- 
ed as well by the commiſſioners of the revenue, as by the ſeyeral 
other departments and individuals employed in public buſineſs; 
but though he felt an impatience to bring theſe matters before the 
public, he would not allow it to induce him to admit a propoſition 
reſting upon aſſertions of public poverty, which was not felt— 
upon abuſes which did not exiit—and upon charges employed 
againſt the late adminiſtration, which deſeryed and poſſeſſed the 
grateful regards of the kingdom, With reſpect to the biennial 
accounts of 1767, which had been compared with the biennial 
accounts of 1781, in order to ſhew an exceeding in the latter to the 
amount of 520,000), he ſaid that when proper deductions were 
made for the parliamentary bounties, the loan duties, the Vice 
g reaſurers ſalaries, and the abſentee tax, the exceeding was lels 
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than loo, oool. which was matter of fact, not of calculation: 
And it ſhould be alſo recollected, that the latter being a period of 
war, muſt neceſſarily be attended with various expences, from 
which the former period was exempt. 5 
With regard to the Portugal buſineſs, which had been inciden- 
tally mentioned as decided, Mr. Eden ſaid, that it was not yet 
brought to a concluſion, but had every appearance of ending in 
the moſt ſatis factory manner. | 
At twelve o'clock the Houſe divided. 
> 65 
Noes, — — 143 


Mr, Telverton ſaid he had on a former day declared his inten- 
tion of offering a modification of Poyning's-law z an adjournment 
had intervened, and he ſuppoſed, on that account, as he had not 
ſince named a day, that his Right Hon. Friend had imagined he 
had deſerted the motion; he was led to think this from 155 (Mr. 
Flaod) intending to bring on a motion relative to that matter on 
Tueſday next; but as he had not deſerted his firſt intention, he 
requeſted to know on what point his Right Hon. Friend intended 
to move. 

Mr. Flood explained on what ground he intended to go, 

Mr. Yelverton and he ſeemed to differ as to the mode, but Mr. 
Yelverton ſaid he was glad his Right Hon. Friend was to precede 
him, as he intended to bring on the buſineſs himſelf next Thurſday, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 


Three Money-bills received a ſecond reading, and were com- 
mitted for Tueſday. 


The Houſe adjourned *till Tueſday, 


Tus DAX, DecemBer 11, 


Mr. Flood ſaid, that it was highly unconſtitutional for any of the 
three eſtates——King, Lords, or Commons, to intrench upon 
the privileges of either of the other that each had its ſeparate 
and diſtin province. The deliberative authority of the 
ſtate reſting with the Houſes of Loxps and Commons, the 
executive with the Ki NG. That the conſtitution had inveſted the 
two Houſes with the deliberate authority of propounding and 
framing laws, by which the people were to be governed, becauſe 
they themſelves were the people's reprefentatives, and had given 


% 
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the king only a negative on the laws when propoſed, becauſe he 
was the executive officer, and had no, occaſion be any right of in- 
terference in the buſineſs of legiflation z hut juſt ſo much as was 
neceſſary to defend his own prerogative from the incroachments of 
other eſtates, which he was ſufficiently enabled to do from a 
power of negativing any law which he thought might be injurious 
to that prerogative. But this, which was the beauty and the 
ſtrength of the Britiſh conſtitution, and to which the people of 
Ireland were fully entitled, as participating in that conſtitution, 
had been wreſted from them, not by the act of the 10th of Henry - 

VII. commonly called Poyning*s-law, nor by the Explanatory- 
act of Philip and Mary, but by the corrupt and vicious con- 
ſtruction and interpretation given to thoſe acts by the twelve 
Judges of England, but more eſpecially by the deciſion of the 
nine judges of Ireland; whoſe names that deciſion had conſigned 
to everlaſting infamy. Yet, corrupt and venal as this deciſion was, 
there were two ſubſequent authorities generally urged 1n ſupport 
of this falſe conſtruction of the law, that go further than even 
the judges ventured to go. (And here let me obſerve that the 
reigns antecedent to the coming in of the family of Stewart have 
produced the worſt precedents for the Engliſh, and the reigns 
ſince the worſt for the Iriſh conſtitution.) The firſt warp and per- 
verſion. was given in the reign of James I. who came from the 
throne of Scotland to that of England and Ireland, filled with 
Scottiſh prejudices, and entertaining every exalted notion, indeed, 
of royal prerogative.—la very early times rhe Scottiſh parliaments 
enjoyed the full power of enacting all laws; the king could only 
put them in execution, but had not even a negative on their paſ- 
ling. This was much leſs power than a king ought to have and 
in time the Scottiſh kings contrived to acquire more, for at the pe- 
riod that parliament enjoyed this plenitude cf power, attend. nee 
on public buſineſs was thought a very great hardſhip, There are 
many inſtances of boroughs, &c. praying to be eaſed of the 
burden of ſending repreſentativess This reluQtance and diſin- 
clination to attend, gave riſe to an alteration in the conſtitution z 
for in order as much as poſlible to eaſe the members of parlia- 
ment, that their term of attendance might be ſhortened, and that 
they might only have to decide upon ſuch laws as were to be 
paſſed, a committee was ſelected under the name of LoRDS or 
ARTICLES. The office of this committee, was to prepare all 
the laws which the parliament was to paſs z conſequently it be- 
came an object of great importance to the Scottiſh kings to have 
the ſelecting of the perſons who were to fit in this committee; 
and this object they found means to attain, Then begun that fa- 
vourite doctrine, that the parliament could not take any matter 
e into conſideration *till it had been propounded on the part of 
* the crownz” and though, in the worſt times, it was nevßr 
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fally obeyed, fo as to make the king abſolute maſter of the par- 
liament, yet the power acquired by the king in nominating the 
lords of articles, put the parliament down as much below its na- 
tural digaity, as the king had formerly been, King James attempt- 
ed to introduce this practice into Ireland, and with but too much 
ſucceſs; for, when —— oppoſition was made to it in parliament, 
he ſent over for a committee of the members, whom he ordered to 
attend him in England, and having lectured them upon the ſub- 
lime authority of kings, and the myſterious art of legiflation 
and having informed them that it was a ſabje& above the capaci- 
ty of parl;ament, thoſe gentlemen came home much better cour- 
tiers than they went, and conſented to a reſolution; ſoon after pro- 
poſed, ** that parliament were but humble remembrancers to bis Ma- 
jefty.” Another attempt was made to diveſt parliament of their 
authority z which, indeed, has no weight as a precedent, being 
under the infamous adminiſtration of Lord Strafford : The Lords 
of Ireland he had reduced ſo low, as to make their own journals 
the record of their ſhamez and the Commons (whom at his firſt 


coming he had. called together, and from whom he had demanded ; 


a ſupply) pleading the poverty and inability of the nation, he 
told them that he ſtood there in the perſon of the king, not to ſup- 

licate but demand his right;; and if it was refuſed, he would think 
kimſelt bound to uſe the army to enforce it.. Mr. Flood then 


4 « 5 S 


went back to an early period of the Engliſh hiſtory, and proved 
the manner of originating laws in parliament, on which the king 
had only anegative, and this even during the moſt deſpotic reigns, 
*till the pernicious principles brought in by the Stewarts were at- 
tempted to be enforced againſt the peoples? rights; and the unfor - 
tunate Charles fel] a victim to his own ambition, as did Lord 
Straſford to the corrupt and tyrannic diſpoſition which influenced 
his conduct in Ireland. 

He then returned to the Law of Poynings' itſelf, part of which 
he read, to ſhew that it was never intended by it to take away the 


— 


right of the parliament, but merely to prevent the governors of 


Ireland from giving the royal aſſent to laws that might be injurious 
to the king, That during the civil wars of York and Lancaſter, 
this had frequently happened: That the adherents of the York 
family were numerous 1n Ireland, having been planted here chiefly 
in the reign of Henry VI. who ſent the Duke of York, with great 
power and great revenue, to govern this kingdom for no lefs than 
ten years; during which time, and afterwards, it became an aſy- 
lum to the partizans of that houſe, That Lord Gormayſtown, who 
preceded Poynings, had given great cauſe for ſuſpicion ;, nay, it 


was even thought that when Symnel was crowned in Dublin, if 


there had been a parliament fitting, that parliament would have 
acknowledged him as rightful King, That voyages between 


England and Ireland, in thoſe days were much leſs frequent, than 
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between Europe and America at preſent z conſequently many 
things happened here that were not known *till long after in Eng- 
land, for which reaſon Henry VII. who derived his right from the 
houſe of Lancaſter, when he choſe that truſty ſervant Poynings, to 
be his deputy here, though he had the utmoſt reliance on his fide- 
lity, yet would not entruſt even him with the power of giving the 
royal aſſent to laws *till they had been notified to the King him- 
ſelf in England, under the ſanction of the great ſeal of Ireland; but 
that this was conſidered only as a reſtraint on the governor, not on 
the parliament, of Ireland; which, by many authentic records, he 
proved had been the conſtant practice of originating ſuch bills as 
they thought proper, and ſending them ENGR OSSED ON PARCH- 
MENT, ſometimes through the Viceroy, ſometimes by ſpecial 
meſſengers of their own, to receive the royal aſſent. 

He alſo produced the evidence of the parliamentary roll, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, to confirm this opinion, and to ſhew the ſen- 
timents the parliament then entertained of the law of Poynings, by 
the reluctance with which they conſented to a temporary ſuſpen- 
ſion of its effects in favour of Lord Sydney, and the great compli- 
ment they paid that nobleman in the words of that conſent. From 
this he inferred, that parliament had conſidered this as a popular 
law, guarding the nation againſt evil governors, but in no wile re- 
ſtraining the power of either houſe of parliament.—He ſaid that a 
very unjuſt ſtigma had, therefore, been aflixed to the name of 
Poynings, who was an able and upright governor, and from whoſe 
adminiſtration this kingdom had derived the greateſt advantages, 
and whoſe laws were intended for its defence, *till perverted by 
the corrupt opinions of the Judges: But he thought it no won- 
der that people ſhould receive an ill impreſſion of the Jaw of 
Poynings, as the very text of that law had been falſified by thoſe 
who had the charge of its publication for inſtead of ſaying 
that the imperial crown of Ireland was inſeparably annexed and 
APPENDENT to the imperial crown of England they had uſed 
the words—DEPENDENT Ox——the moſt invidious perverſion 
that could poſſibly be introduced. He ſaid that Lord Bacon, 
who wrote the hiſtory of the reign of Henry VII. and who parti- 
cularly mentions Poynings, would not have let fo great a matter 
as a total invertion of our conſtitution paſs by the accuracy of his 
ere genius: He mentions the law of Poynings indeed, 

ut not this law. Speaking of Poynings, he ſays, But in par- 
& lament he did endeavour to make amends for the meagreneſs of 
„% his ſervice in the war, for there was made that memorable act 
„called Poyning's-AQ—( net the aft we are debating on )—but 
that “ whereby all the ſtatutes of England were made to be of 
force in Ireland; for before, (ſays Lord Bacon ) they were not.“ 
NEITHER ARE ANY NOW, THAT WERE MADE IN ENG» 
LAND SINCE, 
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But, continued Mr. Flood, it is aſtoniſhing that the law of 
poymngs ſhould ever have received ſuch a falſe and vicious inter- 
pretation as it now beats. Do we underſtand its meaning, at the 
diſtance of almoſt three hundted years, better than the people in 
whoſe days it was paſſed, or they who ſucceeded for an hundred 
years after? By them it was conſidered as a boon and a favour z 
but its operation now, deſtroys the conſtitution of Ireland—that 
conſtitution which, growing on the ſame ſtem with the conſtituti- 
on of Britain, it was formed to protect. But the law he ſaid, was 
not in fault, it was only the vile interpreter was to blame—an 
interpreter placed between the king and people, a monſter unknown 
to the conſtitution—whoſe office was to ſtifle the voice of the 
ple, and to prevent the king from hearing to render the people 
dumb and the king deaf. Je would, therefore, in order to re- 
ſtore the conſtitution to its native vigour, and to obviate the evil 
effects of miſinterpration, move two reſolutions; the firſt of which 
he now propoſed. 

Firſt reſolution was, © That a committee be appointed to exa- 
mine the precedents and records this day produced, and ſuch others 
as may be neceſſary to explain the Law of Poynings.”—lIf this was: 
granted, he ſaid, he would follow it with another“ To declare 
from the report of that committee, what the Law of Poynings and 
what the conſtitution of this country actually were.“ 

The Proweft faid he had no doubt of any of the authorities 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had quoted; many of which, 
from his own profeffional knowledge, he knew to be well found- 
ed; and even if he had not been acquainted with them, he would 
give credit to the refearches of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who, 
with ſuch great labour and induſtry, had produced them to the 
Houſe. But it had hurt his feelings extremely to hear the conſti- 
tution of Ireland deſcribed as in the latter part of the Right Hon, 
Gentleman's ſpeech ; and the (if he might be allowed to expreſs 
himſelf) Right Hon. Gentleman had long been a rival of King 
Philip, though he had long wooed and at length won Queen Ma- 
ſy, and had decked the conſtitution, as formed in her reign, with 
all the jewels of his eloquence—yet he thought he (the Provo) 
did not place theconftitution in an unfavourable light, when, in 
the words of Milton, he ſaid, | 

Ju her own ſhape hzw lovely.” 
The glow of her natural beauties were enough, without any orna- 
ment. SEEN 

He agreed with Mr. Flo, that the law of Poynings had not in 
any wiſe taken away the right of either Houſe to originate laws. 
If a doubt of this could have been raiſed, it muſt inſtantly be done 
away by the writ for calling a parliament ; which, in both Eng- 
land and Ireland, is in ſabſtance the ſame : The words are—** 75 


return Members, &c. c. with ſufficient power to do and conſent to 
what ſball be propounded in that parliament.” — 4 
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But no law or act could take from parliament the right of pro- 
pounding or deliberating en bills. It is a right ſo inherent in the 
nature, ſo blended in the very eſſence of parliament, that no power 
on earth could ever deſtroy it; and therefore parliament has al- 
ways remained in the practice of it; nay, it was moſt fully acknow- 
ledged by the crown, as the ſpeech at the beginning ofalmoſt eve- 
ry ſeſſion recommended the conſideration of ſome acts to be paſſed, 
and which when thought good by parliament, always originated 
with them. ; 

He then adverted to the law of Poynings' itſelf, in which he 
could ſee no trace of ſuch an intention. He faid that law was 
paſſed merely for the ſecurity of the king and people, againſt the 
mal- practices of a chief governor ; that the principal object at 
which it aimed, was, that all laws intended to be pailed 1n Ire- 
land ſhould be certified under the great ſeal of that kingdom—a 
proper mark of authenticity, that they really came from the Iriſh 
parliament—and that they ſhould be returned by the king, under 
his great ſeal, as a warrant authoriſing the governcr to give the 
royal aiſent to them; that at the time this regulation was inſti» 
tuted, it was abſolutely neceſſary, from the feuds and commotions 
which then reigned. Symrel had lately been crowned in Dublin, 
and Perkin Warbeck had been received in Scotland, as lawful king 
of England. 

He agreed that laws had been brought into both houſes of par- 
liament under different names at different times; ſometimes they 
were called petitions; ſometimes bills; ſometimes heads of bills; 
but this he thought did not alter their meaning or effect. 

He then with wonderful diſplay of erudition, proceeded to 
quote many precedents and authorities, to ſhew that this reſtraint 
on the chief governor was conftantly enforced. In the Red Book 
of the Houſe of Kildare, now in the poſſeſſion of his Grace the 
Duke of Leinfter, there was a ſpecific prohibition to a chief go- 
vernor, who was of that family, and appointed by Henry the 
eighth“ That you jball not paſs any laws but thoſe now tranſmitted.” 
—| have now, continued he, mentioned - thoſe particulars, in 
which I agree with the Right Hon, Gentleman; and ſhall next 
og to ſome matters in which we do not agree. The Right 
Jon. Gentleman, though, with me he allows, that both houſes 
of parliament can originate bills, yet I mutt differ from him, 
when he ſays that the Privy Council cannot ſtop ſuch bills in 
progreſs. Lord Coke gives a noble comment on the oath of a Privy 
Counſellor, by which he is bound truly to adviſe the king in all 
things relative to his reign, his prerogative, and the well being of 
the ſtate; therefore, if his Majeſty's Privy Council, was to ſee 
any thing approach the throne, which was injurious or hurtful to 
the kingdom, or prejudicial to the royal prerogative, it is thels 
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duty to ſtop it there muſt be a diſcretion. Suppoſe the caſe of 
Symnel, and that parliament had been then fitting, would they not, 
if ſuch a law as that of Poynings' did not ſtand in their way, 
make an act againſt the royal rights? Former parliaments had 
done very ſtrange things, nay, ſome of later date could not ſtand 
juſtified ; the cruelty exerciſed againſt ©*Shaghnaſſy, was frefh in 
every one's memory. But has not the Houſe a power to call for 
the copy of the tranſmiſs, to know whether their bills are gone 
forward ? Has it not praQtiſed this power ? Has it not, as in 1766, 
addreſſed the throne to have the bills returned? And where, for 
many years back, has the Privy Council exerciſed their privilege, 
to the injury or offence of the nation, Look into your ſtatute 
book and declare, is any nation on earth bleſſed with ſuch laws? 
Has the Octennial Bill been ſtopped in the Privy Council? or the 
Habeas Corpus Bill? or the Judges Bill ? or indeed any bill con- 
trived for the proſperity of the nation? Perhaps the ſpirit of the 
Privy Council 1s improved, for almoſt all the gentlemen that in 
my memory have moſt forcibly inveighed againft its errors, are 
now become members of it; and having carried their principles 
of liberty thither, act with that noble and becoming freedom ſo 
agreeable to the ſentiments of their country,—Whenever I hear 
a gentleman very warm on the ſubject of the Privy Council, I 
generally think within myſelf, at what time ſhall I have the honour 
of taking that gentleman by the hand, and welcoming him at that 


board ?— I have generally proportioned the time by his warmth, 


and indeed have ſeldom been miſtaken in my gueſs. 

But the Right Hon. Gentleman intends, upon the report of the 
committee, to form a declaration of rights; that is independent; 
that in my opinion, never ſhould be uſed but in caſes of the ut- 
moſt neceſſity ; upon ſuch an occaſion was Magna Charta, that 
great declaration of the nation's rights, obtained; upon ſuch an 
occaſion was the petition of rights, and upon none but the moſt 
preſſing occaſions, ſhould any declaration of rights be made. Now 


I have, with the moſt profound attention, heard every ſyllable of 


the Right Hon. Gentleman's very learned and eloquent oration, 
and every minute expected to hear ſome abuſe which the Privy 
Council had made of their power, but I am happy they are 


charged with none; if then no abuſe exiſts, no neceſſity exiſts 


for making a declaration of rights; nor is it poſſible, without the 
utmoſt prejudice, to complain of this law, which is a ſhield to 
the King and people againſt the Viceroy, I ſhall therefore ſay 
with Pope, : 

For modes of Government let Fools conteſt, 

That which is beſt adminiſtered, is beſt. 


I conſider that we are united to England by three bands; the 


law of Poynings' as explained by the ſtatute of Philip and Mary, 
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unites the conſtitutions of both realms. The ſtatute of Henty 


the eighth, unites the regal crowns of both realms; and the 


practice of appeals, unites the juriſprudence of both realms, 
If then theſe be the bands that unite us, we cannot, without ex- 
citing ſome jealouſy in the Engliſh people, take up this queſtion; 
but if we would improve our liberty, every good Briton will 
think himſelf bound to aſſiſt us.— I ſee many other reaſons again 
this reſolution, and no good one in ſupport of it; I ſhall there- 
fore vote — it. 


Sir Michael Cromie ſaid, to follow the Right Hon. Gentleman 


through his wonderful aſſemblage of reſearches, information and 
ability, would require ſomething little ſhort of divine inſpiration 
itſelf; and ſo much has already been ſaid and written upon this 
ſubject, that to attempt to advance a new argument now, would 
be a taſk of infinite labour to him, and very little entertainment 
to the houſe. In truth, a great deal of the dreſs of the ſubje& 
is long ſince worn thread bare, and the reſt is quite out of faſhion; 
he would therefore confine himſelf to a few ſtriking features, 
plain and contracted as poſſible. 

The King of England is equally King of Ireland; we all agree, 
the powers and the duties of the crown, in reſpect to both are 
ſimilar; but as this kingdom 1s deprived of the perſonal preſence 
of her Sovereigh, the virtual preſence muft be delegated; the 
Viceroy and the Privy Council, conſtitute that virtual preſence 
here. Now, Sirs, with reſpect to the powers veſted in them by 


this celebrated law of Poynings* : The power of propoſing a bill, 


I muſt confider as a mere embrio, becauſe that it cannot give ex- 
iſtence to any law whatever: The power of rejeQing a bill ſeems 
now to demand our particular attention. Whether we modify, 
or repeal the law of Poynings', our pride muſt till ſuffer, if not 
by the intervention of our own council, by that of a ſtranger at 
leaſt z ſo that it is evident that our pride, not our reaſon, com- 
plains. But let us for a moment ſuppoſe, that the conſtitutional 
cognizance of a bill was removed from the Privy Council; how 
ſhould we then ſtand ? The bill muſt go up immediately from the 
Commons to the Lords, The Privy Council of Ireland, Sits, i 
19 the general, compoted of gentlemen of the firſt landed pro- 


perty, the greateſt integrity, and the higheſt ability in the king- 


dom ; they are alfo ſolemnly ſworn, to adviſe for the univerſal 
good; ſo that we have a triple tie upon theit conduct, their own 
intereftt—their knowledge of our wants—and their oath of office. 
At that board, no Right Honourable Gentleman can be heard 


from on far—no Right Honourable Gentleman can give an ante 


manu m proteſt, to an unheard of debate. It is the greateſt mis- 
fortune of this country, that too many of her Lords live entirely 
in England. Far be it from me to throw out the ſmalleſt inſinu- 
ation againſt any noble Lord, his principles, his function, or his 
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wants; but ſure I am, if there be ſach a thing in nature as minĩ- 
ſerial influence, the Privy Council of Ireland is not the ſafeſt 
body to operate upon. So that if you repeal the law of Poy- 
nings', the people will loſe, and the miniſtry will gain 3 for by 
this pruning of the conſtitution, you will cut off one ſtrong 
branch from the political ſtem, and in doing this, we ſhould take 
care, we do not endanger the root of a conſtitution which yo 


| ſacrifice can be too great to preſerve, and which no conſideration 


could compenſate for when loſt z to conciliate, not to coerce, is 
the trueſt policy of a younger ſiſter. Let us not then dwell too 
abſtractedly upon thoſe obſolete queſtions, which can only tend 
to betray the people into an extraordinary renunciation of grati- 
tude, in a forgetfulneſs of real good in imaginary evil, It is much 
eaſier to inflame the people againſt the Crown, than to ſooth them 
into compliance, LY ever was the fin of the people, and 
they were ever the proſelytes of the diſcontented. But this 
parliament of all others that eyer fat within theſe walls, have 
the leaſt right to be diſcontented with the Privy Council without 
ſuſpicion, Did the Privy Council ever withhold any bill calcu- 
lated to promote the trade, the manufacture, or agriculture of 
Ireland? Did the Privy Council ever withhold the great Oftennial 
Bill, or that bill for the relief of our Popiſh brethren ? Did it 
withhold that bill which reſcues the Proteſtant Diſſenters from 
the influence of the Teſt Act? Did the Privy Council withhold 
the bill which ſecures the property to the freeholders of this 
kingdom? If no one proof can be found, where the Privy Coun- 
cil have been injurious to the public in any fingle inſtance, why 
ſhould eloquence propagate theſe. melancholy doctrines? Why ſo- 
licit a change? Is this the noble fire of patriotic zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare, or is it not the rapid torrent of unneceſſary complaint 
* complaint already refuted by time, that ſovereign teſt of all 
t ings ? | J | n 5 
But, thank God, the ſcene of the tragedy is changed, and I 
am extremely concerned, to find that the new act opens with ſo 
little eelat to ſome of the principal performers, whoſe ſplendid 
talents would now be ſo much better employed to exhort the peo- 
ple to induſtry, to animate them with the hopes of a golden age, 
not to terrify them into floth, with the feats of an iron one, at a 
time when the pooreſt farmer in the country, the loweſt mecha- 
mc in the ſtreets, is become a politician, a reſolver of. conftituti- 
onal rights, a caſuiſt and a lawyer, to the utter ruin of their ſe- 
r callings, and the great injury of the ſtate in general. But 
truſt, Sir, that period is at laſt arrived, when every thinking 
man, every real friend to Ireland, whether in or out of this Houſe, 
will carefully dra the line between the teazing enterprizes of an 
expiring party, and the glorious efforts of a loyal nation. And 
though 1 have heard ſome of - Sn reſpectable characteri in 
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this Houſe traduced, and called by the names of miniſterial tools, 
and court hirelings, yet I truſt that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
can ſometimes make allowance for the diſparity of thinking, and 
that he will not ſet down every man as criminal, who adopts no- 
tions different from his, For my part, Sir, though] differ with 
the Right Hon, Gentleman at preſent, yet I am willing to aſcribe 
all his wonderful diſplay of abilities to the beſt intentions for the 
public good. I cannot afcnbe them to any private impulſe what- 
ſoever. Having ſaid thus much, I hope there is no gentleman 
who hears me, will, for that reaſon, ſuppoſe me to be an abſo- 
lute miniſterial man; for however inconſiderable I may be in my- 
ſelf, it is my happineſs to be connected with a Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman of native weight, of the firſt landed property in this 
kingdom, and of the pureſt patriotic principles; whom no ties 
of blood in a former adminiſtration, however cloſe, no affinity, 
however near, could tempt, even upon the moſt trying queſtions, 
in a brother's government, to ſwerve for a ſingle moment from his 
country's cauſe z and how much this country is obliged to the 
firmneſs of his zeal, when, at a very early period in the laſt ſeſ- 
fions, he ſtood forth the very firſt man in this Houſe, and did exert 
his honeſt abilities, to ſecure the freedom of trade, by procuring 
the moſt honourable and unanimous ſanction of pariameny for the 
volunteers of Ireland, at a time when the moſt ſanguine [amongſt 
us, was doubtful what line of conduct he might with the greateſt 
ſafety purſue, and ar a time when thoſe glorious volunteers were 
much leſs acceptable to government, than their noble proceedings 
have ſince rendered them. All this I ſubmit to the candid recol- 
lection of every thinking man in this Houſe, and in the kingdom. 


When I am proud to boaſt myfelf attached to that gentleman, by 


every tie that the moſt expanded friendſhip could form, from my 
earlieſt youth to this hour, I truſt that I ſhall be ever conſidered 
as a ſtedfaſt friend to this country; as a man who would glory to 
facrifice his life and fortune in its defence, or for its advantage; 
as a man who, with my Right Hon. and moſt beloved. Friend, 


will always examine the conduct of every adminiſtration with the 


ſtricteſt caution z and will give them my beſt ſupport when J 
thiak them right, but will oppoſe them with firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion whenever I find them wrong; being perſuaded, Sit, that 
the indiſcriminate violence of oppoſition, is the parade, not the 
eſſence of patriotiſm, With thoſe ſentiments, I ſhould think 
myſelf an enemy to my country, if I did not give my direct ne · 
gative to the motion now. before you. | Ss 
Mr. Maſon.—l1 was formerly as ſtrongly of opinion as the Right 
Hon. Mover of the reſolution, that the Privy Council ſhould be 
diveſted of the power, which, under the law of Poynings', they 
poſſeſs ; but twenty-four years experience has changed that opi- 
nion, and I now think it very ſafely lodged in their hands. In 
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the year 1757, you, Sit, (meaning the Speaker) introduced a 
bill to controul their authority, and ſince that ſpirited attempt, 
their conduct has been fo regulated as to preclude the neceſſity of 
another; the exertion has ſo correQed whatever was wrong in 
their conduct, that ſince that period there has not been any cauſe 
of complaint againſt them, for they have tranſmitted every bill 
that could in any degree tend to the nation's benefit. But ſuppoſe 
an act paſſed, compelling the Privy Council to tranſmit indiſcri- 
minately, all bills that might be offered from either Houſe, what 
would be the advantage? This act could not deprive them of 
their right of counſelling, and adviſing the Kingz and they would 
necefſarily accompany any bill they deemed derogatory in the 
crown, or injurious to the people, with a letter adviſing it not to 
be paſſed, Thus would you reduce the crown to the alternative 
of diſregarding either the advice of its Privy Counſellors, or of 
parliament, and totally remove that neceſſary maxim of our con- 
ſtitution, that the King can ds no wrong z—for what maxim, inſti- 
tuted to preſerve the reſpe& which ſhould ever attend majeſty, 
ſuppoſes the crown to act by advice; but by removing the autho- 
rity of the crown's adviſers, you throw the odium of every ne- 
gative or refuſal to paſs any law deſired by parliament upon the 
crown itſelf; the only guard that would then remain to the crown 
would be the Engliſh Privy Council. I am ſure, the Right 
mu Gentleman would not prefer that to — Iriſh _ 2 
often heard le complain of the injury of appeals to the Eng- 
liſh courts, barks — from an Iriſh to an Engliſh Privy Coun- 
cil, would be infinitely worſe than that; for thoſe reaſons, and as 
I think the Iriſh Privy Council exerciſe their authority with wiſ- 
dom and moderation, I am againſt the motion. | 

The Recorder (aid, that he was ſorry the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt, had altered the ſentiments that influenced his 
Juvenile days, and that the people had-loſt ſo powerful an adyo- 
cate; the reaſons he had for altering his opinion were beſt known 
to himſelf, but he had not urged any that to him ſeemed. ſuffici- 
ent; for his own part, having as a lawyer been uſed to conſider 
ſtatutes, poſſibly in a narrow view, he had conſidered the power 
of the Privy Council as a grievance, and a grievance ſupported 
by the law of the land. He then took a view of Poynings law, 
and the exemplary ſtatute, and by a moſt pointed, learned, and 
conſtitutional argument, endeavoured to prove that the law of 
Poynings* did not accord with the ancient conſtitution of Ireland. 
Nor is it, Sir, ſaid he, any reaſon for its continuance, that the 
wiſdom and honour of the preſent adminiſtration do not let us feel 
this grievance, for indeed, I can never think well of a court, 
whoſe proceedings are in ſecret, and confined within a private 
chamber. | : 243 -£ Wo Hogs } Sieb Þ £ 
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Sir Frederick Flzzd,—Confidering the nature and reaſonableneſs 
of what is deſired; conſidering the late declaration of a gentle. 
man great in character and in propetiy, and (I preſume) high in 
confidence, that the rights of the parliament of Ireland will be ſpee- 
dily acknowledged ; conſidering that we are happy in a Lord 
Lieutenant, whoſe high rank, character and abilities, give us 
the moſt flattering hopes; and conſidering the very diſtinguiſhed 
character of his Secretary, now the confidential miniſter, I did 
hope that this Houſe would be unanimous upon the preſent oc- 
caſion. All we aſk for, is the eſtabliſhment of our rights, and 
the privileges of Britiſh ſubjets, _ h = 
Sir, I riſe with all the prejudices and feelings of an Engliſhman 
in blood, to deliver my ſentiments upon the ſubjects now before 
you.—All that is deſired is, to have the ancient chartered rights of 
parliament acknowledged, and that the laws of the land ſhould 
not be any longer miſcenſtrued by a vicious practice, not war- 
ranted by the words of thoſe laws, not within the ſpirit or mean- 
ing of the legiſlature who paſſed them. Every man who hears 
me, muſt acknowledge, that before the 1oth of Henry the ſe- 
venth, and the zd and 4th of Philip and Mary, our parliamenta- 
ry conſtitution,. and the mode of paſſing bills and making laws, 
was the ſame as it is in England at this day. Every man will 
acknowledge, that the ancient parliamentary conſtitution of Ire- 
land knows no perſons, but the King, Lords, and the delegates of 
the people. Nay, indeed, Lord Coke did not reckon the King, as 
one of the eſtates, as he is not a deliberative party, and has only a 
negative, Every man will acknowledge, that the Privy Council 
are a body of men not even known to our ancient conſtitution z 
in whom the conſtitution placed no confidence, and yet they aſ- 
ſume a power, under miſconſtrued acts of parliament, of throwing 
themſelves between the parliament of Ireland and their ſovereign, 
— They delay, they ſtop, and ſtifle ; they mutilate, caſtrate and 
miſrepreſent the acts of both Houſes, Among a thouſand other 
inſtances, there is the Habeas Corpus bill, and the Judges Bill, 
thoſe glories of the Britiſh conſtitution, thoſe bulwarks of Engliſh 
liberty.—All we deſire, is to be-ſuffered to lay our petitions be- 
fore the royal breaſt in our own words, and to remove that pale 
and barrier which obſtructs the free communication between his 
Majeſty and his ſubjects of Ireland,—as it muſt be admitted on 
all hands, that before the 16th of Henry the ſeventh, and the 
3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, we enjoyed the Engliſh conti- 
fution here.— The next conſideration is, what alterations were 
made in our ancient chartered Britiſh parliamentary conſtitution, 
by the ſtatutes of the 1oth of Henry the ſeventh, and the expla- 
natory act of zd and 4th of Philip and Mary. And here (be. 
fore diſcuſs thoſe ſtatutes, which the honourable member did 
fully) allow me to ſtate ſome general rules that no lawyer can 
cControvert. | 
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A general law, or ancient common law right, cannot be altered 
or taken away by implication; nothing but expreſs words can do 
it. Nothing, I ſay, but expreſs words in an act of parliament 
ſhall take away your ancient Chartered rights. Even in the caſe 
of a will of an eſtate; the intention of a teſtator ſhall never be 
conſtrued to take away the common law rights of the heir at 
law z nothing but expreſs words fhall do it. If ſo in the caſe of 
an individual, why (a fertiori) not ſo in the caſe of your conſtitu- 
tion and ancient parliamentary rights? It is a general rule of law, 
that when an eſtate is to be raiſed by implication,: it muſt be both 
neceſſary and inevitable implication, ſuch as can have no other 
conſtruction. As to uſage, he aid, that where ufage or practice 
is againſt the meaning of an act of parliament, by a common miſ- 
apprehenſion of the words, ſuch ſort of uſage is rather an oppre/- 
fron than an expoſition of the flatute. A ſtatute which alters the 
common law, or a common law right, ſhall never be ftrained 
beyond the bounds of the ſtatute. Acquieſcence cannot make 
that right which is in itſelf wrong. Malus uſus abolendus eft ; 
eſpecially when the practice militates againſt the very principles 


of the Engliſh and . Iriſh conſtitution, and againſt the ancient and 


acknowledged rights of parliament. The people of Ireland regard 
the conſtitution of parliament with much reverence. It is their 
ambition to be no worſe than Britiſb ſubjects z and it would be their 
glory to ſupport the crown and people of Great Britain in all their 
inherent rights. 5 

As I conſider the intereſts and proſperity of both countries as 
inſeparably connected, ſo I conſider their glory and privileges to 
be united. The terms upon which ſhe ſhould become united to 
the crown of Great Britain are a complete participation of all her 
privileges. The firſt and moſt valuable of which is the boaſted 
conſtitution of parliament. The Modus Tenendi parliamenta tranſ- 
mitted hither by Henry the 3d, proves this. | 

If the acts of roth Henry 7th, and 3d and 4th Philip and Mary 
have been miſconſtrued hitherto, uſage and vicious practice can 
never ſanQify the mode which has been adopted ; and which 
vicious and falſe conſtruction was firſt put upon Poynings'ꝰ act 
by the Judges of that day, in 1692, the ſordid tools of corrup- 


tion and arbitrary power, not like in any meaſure the upright 
Judges of this day. | : 


When Henry the 7th took ſo effeQtual a method as he did to 


prevent any laws from being paſſed in Ireland by future Viceroys, 


which were not firſt approved of by the King in council in Eng- 


land; is it not abſurd to ſuppoſe that it was his intention to leave 
thoſe very Chief Governors a power to ſtop all communication 
between his Majeſty and the Iriſh Parliament; and of putting a 
negative upon all laws which ſhould in any manner 1ntetfere 
with theſe Chief Governors? which Chief Governors may do, 
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if the preſent baſe practice and miſconſtruction of the laws were 
ſuffered to continue. | | 
He paid ſome very handſome and juſt compliments to the 
preſent Viceroy and his Secretary, and ſaid that he did not ſu 
poſe that either they or the people of Ireland would think that 
his office which he now enjoys Huld be taken from him by ſo 
honourable an adminiſtration, for his parliamentary conduct, as 
he truſted it was ſuch as did not deſerve puniſhment. It is clear 
that the iſt of Henry 7th intended to reſtrain the power of calling 
Parliaments by Lords Deputies at pleaſure, as they might before, 


and had no other object. | 


Hiſtory informs us, continued he, that in the reign. of Henry 
5th there were great civil conteſts for the regal power between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. The two parties were head- 
ed by the chiefs of Ireland; and matters were carried ſo far 
againſt Henry, who was of the houſe of Lancaſter, that his ri- 
val was brought to the city of Dublin, and crowned at Chriſt 
Church. Henry, in order to put a ſtop to theſe rebellious pro- 
ceedings, ſent over that very wiſe and brave man, Sir B. Poyn- 
ings, who, by every method in his power, ſtrengthened the 
hands of his royal maſter Henry 7th, as many ſtatutes paſſed in 
his adminiſtration ſhew. - However the proximate: cauſe off Poyn- 
ings? laws was Lord Gormanſtown, Lord Deputy in Edward 
4th's time, a friend to the Vork line. 2 1 0 

Mr. Walſbe faid, that he roſe with very great difidence, as he 
found himſelf obliged to differ on fo very great and conſtitutional 
a ſubjeQ, as that then under diſcuſſion, not only with the Right 
Hon. Member (Mr. Flood) who made the motion, but alſo with his 
Right Hon. Friend (the Prozeft) who oppoſed it.—He ſhould 
think himſelf unworthy of a ſeat in that Houſe, were he mean 
enough to pin his opinion on the ſleeve of any man whatever,— 
He differed with the Right Hon. Member who made the motion, 
becauſe it led to a Declaratory Law, the foundation of which 
muſt neceſſarily involve this idea that the two ſtatutes the 1eth 
of Henry 7th, called Poynings' Law, and the 3d and 4th of Philip 
and Mary, which expounds that law, have for centuries been 
miſconſtrued and abuted—whereas, in his opinion, theſe ſtatutes 
have been properly conſtrued, that theſe laws warrant the prac- 
tice, except in one inſtance, which he would mention before he 
fat down.—He differed with his Right Hon. Friend (the Prov) 
becauſe he argued that thoſe two ſtatutes were innoxious, were 
innocent laws—that no law whatever was neceſſary. to-:modify 
them—whereas he was bold to aſſert, that the: conſtitution of 
Ireland never could be emancipated, until thoſe two ſtatutes were 
either totally repealed or at leaſt modified. % eig 

The Right Hon. Member who made the motion, and he were 


perfectly agreed in the great principle, they only differed in the 
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mode of removing thoſe ſhackles, that at this day diſgrace the 
conſtitution of Ireland. If the Right Hon, Member was' well 
founded in his argument, then the two ſtatutes, the toth of Henry 
7th, and the zd and 4th of Philip and Mary, muſt neceſſarily 
he a dead letter; they muſt neceſſatily be inoperative laws. If 
the Right Hon. Member was founded in his argument, then Ire- 
land has at this day a legal right to the fame free conſtitution 
that England has. But as he could not look on thoſe ſtatutes as a 
dead letter, as he could not look on them as inoperative laws; 
on the contrary, as he thought them very operative indeed, as 
he thought them living laws on that day, and was ſorry to add, 
a living diſgrace to Ireland, fo long as they remained unrepealed 
or unmodified ; he could not therefore agree with the Right Hon, 
Member's motion: They differed in this point only the Right 
Hon. Member' complained of the abuſe of thoſe laws—he com- 
plained of the very laws themſelves,—In his opinion the fair way 
to meet the Right Hon. Member's argument would be, to ſtate 


the parliamentary conſtitution of England, and to compare it 


with the preſent parliamentary conſtitution of Ireland; and then 


to ſee whether thoſe two ſtatutes have made any, and whit alter- | 


ation in the mode of legiſlation in Ireland. By the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution the laws originate with the people; he meant with 
either Houſe of Parliament. In England the people ſuggeſted the 
laws they were willing to live under ; Can there be a clearer idea 
of liberty? In England the only power the crown has in legiſla- 
tion, is that of ſimply giving or refuſing its aſſent. Neither the 
executive magiſtrate, nor his council can alter a ſingle ſentence, 
nay a ſingle ſyllable of the bills offered to him by the people, — 
His power is ſolely that of accepting or rejecting them in toto. 


Can the wiſdom of the Engliſh conſtitution appear in a clearer 


light than in this very inftance—that of placing the power of ori- 
ginating laws in that very body of men, that muſt neceſſarily be 
beſt acquainted with the grievances of the people, and muſt con- 
ſequently beſt know what laws would be moſt falutary, and con- 
duce moſt to public good. The conftitution of Ireland was the 
very reverſe of that of England, —He was bold to ſay, that it 
was the moſt extraordinary, the moſt prepoſterous conſtitution 
that ever an independent people ſuccumbed to. e 

In Ireland the laws neither originated with the people, nor di- 
rectly with the prince. In Ireland the laws originated with the 
Privy Council a body unknown to, and unconnected with the 
people—a body whoſe very exiſlence hung tremulous on the 
breath of Majeſty Theſe. men, Ae in the ſun- ſhine of 
the court, were to originate laws for Ireland, in excluſion of the 
repreſentatives of the people. For by the 1oth of Henry 7th, 
eh. 4th, hey ory \ aw, it is enacted that no Parliament 


mall hereafter be holden in Ireland, but at ſuch ſeaſon as the 
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King's Lieutenant and Council of. Ireland, firſt do certify the 
King, under the great ſeal of Ireland, the cauſes and conſidera- 
tions, and all ſuch acts as to them ſeemeth ſhould paſs in the ſame 
Parliament, | | Nh 

The 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, chap, 4, . which expounds 
Poynings' law, till increaſes. the power of the Privy; Council; 
for, by Poyning's law, the Privy Council could only certif 
ſuch cauſes and conſiderations, and all ſuch acts as then ſeemet 
ſhould paſs previous to the meeting of Parliament. That is, the 
Privy Council muſt have pre-conceived all ſuch. laws as they 


choſe ſhould, paſs, and muſt have certified them to England bes | 


fore the Parliament was convened—for Poynings* law. did not 
empower the Privy Council to certify any cauſes or conſidera- 
tions after the Parliament had once met; and therefore to en- 
creaſe the power of the Privy Council was the ſtatute the 3d and 
4th of Philip and Mary made; and that ſtatute enacts, that dur- 
ing the ſitting of the Parliament, the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council ſhall and may certify all ſuch other cauſes and eonſidera · 
tions as they ſhall further then think good to be enacted in the 
ſame Parliament—and ſuch cauſes and conſiderations as ſhall be 
thus certified, and returned under the great - ſeal of England, and 
no others, ſhall and may paſs, or be enacted in the ſame; Par- 


liament—ſo that by theſe two ſtatutes, the Privy Council (a 


body elected by the executive magiſtrate) ate expreſsly ap- 
pointed to originate laws for Ireland, in excluſion of her own 
repreſentatives. | 3 1. 5 J 

It is laid down by all the great writers on the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution, by De Lolme, Monteſquieu and others, that the exe- 
cutive magiſtrate has a ſhare in the legiſlature of England, fot 
the purpoſe only of protecting his own prerogative—that is, to 
prevent the other two eſtates from encroaching on the executive 
one—the ſhare therefore of legiſlation, which the , conſtitution has 
wiſely placed in the crown, is that of rejecting not of reſolys 
ing or deliberating—for ſay they, if the executive: magiſtrate was 
permitted to take an active part in the buſineſs of making laws, 
it would ſoon render the other branches of the legiſlature uſe- 
leſs, and liberty would then be loſt. This, he fajd, was the 
doctrine laid down by thoſe two great men, Monteſquieu and 
De Lolme, treating of the conſtitution of England. Let me, 
continued he, for an inſtant apply this doctrinę to the preſent 
conſtitution of Ireland. | „ bod pon roma ay 
By Poynings* Law the power of originating laws is clearly 
transferred from the people to the Privy Council-—a' body un- 
known to, and unconnected with the people—a body created by 
the crown; ſo that in fact the crown propoſes and originates 
the very laws, which as the executive magiſtrate he is to en- 
force. He knew not what could be called taking an active part 
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in the buſineſs of making laws, if propoſing and originating laws 
was not taking an active part, Was not that the very caſe of 
Ireland at that day does not the crown propoſe: or originate 
laws—and have the two Houſes of Parliament any other power, 
than that of a ſimple rejection? Cegtainly not. The —— 
conſtitution of Ireland was the very inverſe of that of Eng- 
land. f | * HIST 
In England the laws originated with the people—in Ireland the 
laws originated with the prince—ſo that Ireland was on that day 
in the very fituation that Monteſquieu and De Lolme deſcribe a 
country having loſt its liberty. But it has been argued by the 
Right Hon. Member (Mr. Flad) that Ireland has the ſame right 
to originate laws that England has and that we only differ as to 
the name that is, we originate laws here by introducing what 
are called heads of bills. In England they originate laws by in- 
troducing bills. He was free to confeſs, that if there was no 
other difference between them, they would readily agree be- 
cauſe he thought the words heads of a bill, and the bill itſelf, a 
diſtinction without a difference but he, with deference, relied on 
it, that that argument was drawn from premiſes, not founded on 
law—for he abſolutely denied that they had a legal right to origi- 
nate laws, ſo long as the 1oth' of Henry VIE. and zd and qth of 
Philip and Mary. remained unrepealed or unmodified. Could that 
be ſaid to be his that another man had a right to take from him? 
Could that be faid to belong to the people that the crown had 4 
right to take from them? Certainly: not. Now, ſaid he, by the 
very letter and ſpirit of the i oth of Henry the 7th, and the zd and 
4th of Philip and Mary, (and he knew of no other mode of con- 
ſtruing an act of Parliament) it is expreſsly directed, that all 
cauſes, conſiderations, &c. ſo certiſied, and returned under the 
great ſeal of England, and no others, may paſs and be enacted in 
the ſame Parliament. Now, ſaid he, the introduction of heads of 
bills into that Houſe, ſo far as they could be ſaid to originate laws 
before they had been firſt certified to England, and returned un- 
der the great ſeal of England, was, he relied on it, expteſaly and 
directly contrary to both the letter and the ſpirit of the loth of 
Henry Ith, and the zu and qth of Philip and Mary. That it 
was an abſolute violation of thoſe two acts of Parliament and he 
would aſk any gentleman who heard him whether the vio · 
lation of a poſitive act of Parliament, ſtanding untepealed, could 
mature into a right ? —If it could not, what then was their ſitu- 
ation? Ireland had no conſtitution—or, what was worſe, the 
conſtitution of Ireland hung on the courteſy of the prince— 
wretched conſtitution 1 — But he would admit, for ar- 
gument, that they had an abſolute right at that day to originate 
laws—and yet he would ſay, that ſuch a power, in their preſent 
ituation would be nugatory.— For, in his opinion, the introdue- 
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tion of heads of bills in their preſent ſituation, was an abfolute ah. 
ſurdity, was a mockery of reaſon and common ſenſe, while there 
remained a power in the Privy Council to alter, to mutilate, nay, 
totally to ſuppreſs thoſe bills. {AN 

But it has been ſaid, that the Privy Council has not a right to 
alter heads of bills at all that theſe ftatutes do not warrant this 
pra&tice—that there are no ſuch words to be found in that part 
of the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, which relates to certify- 
ing cauſes and conſiderations after the Parliament has met—as the 
words to alter and change. He was free to admit that in that 
part of the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, which related to cer- 
tifying cauſes and conſiderations after the Parliament had met 
that the words to alter or to change were not to be found in it; 
-But he ſaid that theſe very emphatical words were to be 


found in the 3d ſection of the zd and 4th of Philip and Mary 


namely, that after the Parliament had met, the Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council ſhall and may certify all ſuch other conſide- 
rations, cauſes, &c. as they ſhall further then think good to be 
enacted in the ſame Parliament.——Herey he ſaid, he totally 
differed with the two Right Hon. Members (Mr. Henry: Fload and 
the Proweſt) becauſe, in his opinion, that ſtatute gives an ex- 
preſs diſcretionary power to the Privy Council, to certify or not 
to certify heads of bills to England. Becauſe, in his opinion, 
that ſtatute appoints the Privy Council as the judges of what 
laws are neceſſary and expedient to be enacted in Ireland and 
what nat. In excluſion of the repreſentatives of the people 
the words are too ſtrong and too decided ſuch as the Lord Lieu - 
tenant and Council ſhall further then think good to be enacted in 
the ſame Parliament. Now, ſaid he, can it be ſeriouſly argued, 
that the Iriſh Privy Council has not a power of altering heads of 
bills and yet that they have by this ſtatute an expreſs power of 


totally ſuppreſſing—of abſolutely annihilating thoſe heads of 


bills that is, the Privy Council has an expreſs power to anni- 
hilate the entire heads of a bill and yet the very fame Priv 
Council has not a right to alter. a ſingle ſentence in that very bill. 


aid he, the argument reſolves itſelf into this point That a 


body which has a payne? deſtroy the whole, cannot deſtroy a 
part. But, ſaid he, there is a real abuſe of thoſe laws—there 
is a power uſurped, not warranted by even the ſhadow. of any 
law whatever—He meant the, power uſurped by the Engliſh At- 
torney General. For, ſaid he, if the Privy Council ſhould tranſ- 
mit bills unaltered to England- even then they are ta undergo 
the fiery ordeal of an Engliſh Attorney General of any man, who 
fortuitoully for the inſtant becomes the. Engliſh Attorney General. 
poflibly as ignorant of the common rules of grammar, as he is of 
the rights of Ireland. This man buoyed up by the importance 
of office — thinks it his duty al ſo to alter our bills he eraſes, he 
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5 inſerts, he expunges, for the ſole purpoſe of ſtamping the conſti- 
5 tution of Ireland with the fiat of contempt.— Thus we are re- 
ö duced to this unhappy dilemma—either to adopt this mans? blun- 

dere, or to reject the bill in 20. —For by Poyning's law we can- 


not alter a word in it. While Poynings' Law remains un- 
modified, the King of Ireland may know the wiſhes of his Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council but he certainly cannot know 
the ſincere wiſhes of his people of Ireland. By Poynings | 
law the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council have at this day a | 
power to ſtop all communication between the King of Ireland and 
his Iriſh Parliament—a power, ſaid he, the moſt extravagant, I 
a power the moſt tyrannical, that was ever obtruded on an inde- 1 
pendent people. He was as zealous as the Right Honourable 
Member who made the motion, to remove thoſe ſhackles, which | 
add inſult to oppreſſion, which difgrace the braveſt, and moſt i 
loyal part of his Majeſty's ſubject— the people of Ireland 
Ireland, that . pillar which upholds the tottering fabrick of the 
Britiſh empire He concluded, by ſaying that in his opinion, 
the proper and manly mode of emancipating the conſtitution of 
Ireland, would be by totally repealing, or at leaft modifyin 
the ſtatutes of the 1ath of Henry 7th, and 3d and 4th of Philipan 
Mary. | | 3 107 nne JED TIS 
Mi, Metge ſaid, that were it not for Poynings* law, this coun» 
try would, in every reſpect, have reſted in Fourity z their bills 
| would not have been ſent over mutilated, nor the beſt concert 
ed meaſures of parliament turn out abortiye ; if ever there was a 
time more neceſſary than another for committing ſuch a law, the 
preſent was the moment: It never could be the intention of the 
legiſlature to veſt ſuch a power in the crown, notwithſtanding 
that ſomething of a ſtumbling block appeared in the Explanatory 
act of Philip and Mary. He differed in the mode with the Right 
Hon. Mover, and thought a Declaration of Rights ſhould be in- 
2 which among other matters, would properly expound 
at law. | . ii 5114 f ; | 
Mr. Chapman commended the. propriety of taking up the mo- | 1 
tion at that time, and ſaid, the Houfe ſhould go into a committee | i 
of conſideration on the ſame; whatever attachments | gentlemen 
might have, there were certain queſtions which could not be given 
up to miniſtry, Could any one reaſon be adduced for retaining the i 
bill, it had done its duty, and ſhould be given up, and they - 
ſhould go into a committee to ſatisfy the people, who looked to- 
wards them for the repeal of this adt; above half a century they 
had beſeeched and kneeled at their bar fot that purpoſe, and they 
ſhould ſhew them, for once, that they did not wait to be directed 
in every thing by England. 7 ORG EIA a 4 
On the other ſide the motion was oppoſed by Mr. Gamble and 7 
Mr. Buſbe, who found themſelves anticipated by the Proveft. Mr, 4 
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Gamble”s argument turned chiefly on the reaſonableneſs of placing 
more confidence in the Privy Council, who were all men Kong 
attached to this country, than in the Houſe of Lords, many of 
whom were ſtrangers and had not a foot of eſtate in it, and yet 
could by proxy defeat the beſt intended acts of the Commons. Mr. 
Bube aſked why the proper and conſtitutional mode of tedreſſing 
the grievance was not purſued, by bringing heads of a bill ? The 
road to redreſs was plain and open, and he would prefer walkin 

in it by the guidance of reaſon, to looking for light in the dark 

ages of ignorance. _ " 
Mr. Maſſam ſaid, the variety of opinions which had occurred 
was a ſtrong proof of the neceſſity of going into a committee, and 
complying with the motion of his Right Hon. Friend; which, in 
itlelf, was ſo moderate and juſt, that he wondered how it could 
be diſputed ; but that, as utual, every thing that came from his 
fide of the Houſe was fated to be negatived, he found, be it ever 
ſo fair. That the people of Ireland were divided into two claſſe 
only—her friends and her foes—that the former had examined thoſe 
laws with the anxiety of a kindred phyſician, whoſe ſkill was back- 
ed by affection; but that the latter, the foes of Ireland, for 
ſome there were, and much he feared within thoſe very walls, 
(and what place ſo proper for the malicious ſerpent, as where the 
ſting would pierce: the life) had pryed into thoſe laws with the 
curioſity of the judges to miſconſtrue and ſanctify a ſyſtem by their 
opinions, to which Ireland was indebted as much in benediction 25 
in beneſaction. | A ths | 3 
He then obſerved that when the reafons of any law ceaſed,” the 
law itſelf ceaſed of courſe; that this law was avowedly made to 
ſupport the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter againſt that of York, 
which had firmly maintained itſelf in Ireland nine years after the 
victory of Boſworth, and to put it out of the power of any Lord 
Lieutenant or his Deputy to be auxiliary to the deſigns of that 
houſe; and, continued he, if the farce of the Roſes has not now 
been theatred for near three hundred years, and if there was no 
ground to miſtruſt, and he would be bold to ſay he did not hve 
who doubted the ſecurity of the preſent royal family of England 
upon the throne of Ireland, the glory and pride of whoſe inha- 
bitants were that their king ſhould be a ſovereign of a free peo- 
ple, there could be no pretence no colour of argument in favout 
of this law. * | ; r , 64-8 

Hie then ſeverely. and ſpiritedly animadverted on the miſcon- 
ſtruction of thoſe laws by the. judges, and hc +7 infamous and falſe, 
at times, their opinions have been; that the opinion of the judges 
in direct violation of two recent acts of parliament, which-they 
had ſworn to maintain, and without any precedent to counten- 
ance it, made Henry VIE. hereditable to the crown of England, 
purged him from the diſability of parliamentary attainder, ad 
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fora natural as well as parliamentaty baſtardy and illegitimacy. 
That the opinion of the judges declared it lawful for Charles I. 
to levy ſhip-money in England, but both the colleQor and the 
judges were martyrs to the violated laws: That the opinion of the 
judges in 1692, made it lawful for the King of Ireland and the 
Privy Council of England to propoſe, alter, mutilate, and reject 
the money bills of Ireland: In ſhort, that it is the opinion of the 
judges which has made the government'of this country a monſter 
unidea'd by the ancients, and overturned the conſtitution of Ire - 
land topſy turvy, by transferring the power of the commons to the 
king, and participating with the commons the power of the king, 
barely to affirm or reject z but that he hoped the people of Ireland 
would, as the people of England once did, vindicate their laws, 
and maintain the conſtitution, He then went to prove that this 


law was null and void, as inconſiſtent, or elſe repealed by another 


of the 10th of Henry VII. which he did, by ſhewing the repugnan- 
cy of one branch of the ſtatute with the other, and demonſtrating 
that the law, confirming to the Iriſh the benefit and protection of 
the laws of England, was found in the ſtatute books later than the 
law which ſubjeQs the parliament of Ireland to the power of the 
king, and the Engliſh and Iriſh Privy Council: And concluded by 
obſerving, that if even'doth theſe laws from the inconſiſtency, mult 
fail, we were not without remedy, for that we had our Madus te- 
nendi Parliamenta ſent us by our firſt Engliſh ſovereign Henry II. 
and that we had a charter more ancient by ſome years than the great 
charter of England, r 


Mr. Ogle ſaid, he lamented the unfortunate difference of opini- 


on between the two great ſupporters of the nation's rights againſt 


the law of Poynings, or the miſconſtruction of that law; [Mr. 
Yelverton and Mr. Flod] and moſt pathetically intreated Mr. Flond 
toaccommodate himfelf to the wiſhes of his friends, and unite with 
Mr. Yelverton in his mode of bringing forward heads ofa bill, &c. 
but he thought that taking that to be the proper mode, yet the 
committee now propoſed would be neceſſary, and he never would 
ſuppreſs conſtitutional enquiry; he would vote for it. | 

Mr. Huſſey Burgh ſaid he found himſelf in the ſame ſituation of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, and did moſt 
lincerely lament that difference of opinion, but thought of the 
committee as Mr. Ogle has done; for if it was right to bring in 
heads of a bill to explain and amend a law, it was proper to know 
how the law actually ſtood that was to be ſo explained and amend- 
ed. He faid, that at ſo late an hour (midnight) he would net 
enter into the queſtion at large; but declared that as the law of 
Poynings* now operated, it was as derogatory to the crown as in- 
Jutious to the people. | . 

He ſaid every man in the realm, every corporation has a right 
to petition the throne and it was alſo an impeachable offence in 


" 
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any miniſter that would dare to prevent ſuch petition, or ſtand he. 
tween the ſovereign and his ſubject; and was it to be ſuppoſed 
that either houſe of parliament, aggregately, was deprived of 
the right which its members enjoyed individually ; or that they 
alone, of all his Majeſty's ſubjects, were prohibited from laying 
their petitions at the foot of the throne? Fad 

The Attorney General ſaid, he did not mean to enter deeply 
into the ſubject, but juſt to obſerve that the motion for a com- 
mittee, and the jbill to explain and amend, were incompatible, 
The law of Poynings', ſays he, has an operation, we feel it has. 
It has been explained—we feel the operation of the explanatory 
law; and now we are deſired to go into a committee to examine 
records and precedents, and evidence to tell us what the meaning 
of thoſe laws are, whoſe operation we every day acknow- 
ledge. I will not give this kind of conduct a name. I will not 
call it——, 

Mr. Henry Flood faid—go on, I aſk no mercy. 

Attorney General.—Nor do I aſk for any mercy but the mercy of 
good manners and parliamentary order, | only aſk that I may 
be treated as I treat other gentlemen ; but I aſk the Right Hon, 
Gentleman himſelf whether it be parliamentary to break in upon 
a man's diſcourſe every minute; ſometimes with a whiff of ſatire 
—ſometimes one way, ſometimes another? But I ſay this isa 
committee that ſeeks after information, after the means to ex- 
plain Poynings* law: It is already explained, by arguments 
(meaning we ſuppoſe thoſe of the Prove?) which have drawn 
applauſe from both ſides of the houſe z and if any thing further 
was neceſſary, I think I could ſupport it on popular ground, 
and ſhew the nation it ſhould be the object of their moſt earneſt 
wiſhes, 

Mr. Flood ſpoke again in ſupport of his reſolution. 

The queſtion was put thereon, and divided in the negative 

Ayes, — — 67 8 

Noes, — — 139 


Wroxks DAX, DECEMBER 12. 


Read and paſſed the three engroſſed money bills, viz. the act 
for granting an additional duty on beer, ale, wine, cyder, &c. 
the act for granting certain aids, duties, and impoſitions as there- 
in mentioned, and the ſtamp act; which were ordered to the 


Lords by Mr. Fofter. 17 
————— :?:: 
Tuunxs pax, DECEMBER 13. | 
A converſation took place on the bill for giving further relief to 
his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, profeſſing the Roman Catholic 
religion, | | 


* 5 
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Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that he was taking the utmoſt pains towing 
it forward in ſuch a ſhape as he hoped would render it acceptable 
to every gentleman in the houſe, asin a caſe of ſuch great impar- 


tance, unanimity was earneſtly to be deſired. 


Sir Richard Johnſton ſaid, that any bill by which Papiſts were 


permitted to carry arms, ſhould meet his negative; and he was 
informed this bill contained ſuch a clauſe: At any rate, he 
thought it a matter in which the nation was ſo deeply concerned 
that it ſhould receive the fulleſt inveſtigation z and as in his opi- 


nion, it was now too late in the ſeſſion, he wiſhed to put it off 


for the preſent, | 
The Attorney General ſaid, that it was a ſubje& of ſuch a na- 
ture, ſo connected with religion, with intereſt, with prejudice, 


with all the moſt inflammable paſſions of the human breaſt, that 


it ought to be ſpoken of with the utmoſt coolneſs and modera- 
tionz that it was neceſſary, in the preſent temper of affairs, to uſe 
ſuch means as would conciliate and draw together in cloſeſt union, 


the minds of all our fellow ſubjects; and therefore he hoped the 
houſe would manifeſt the greateſt unanimity on the ſubjec. 


Mr. Fitzgibbon- ſaid, that he hoped: ſufficient time would be 


given to bring forward the bill in the moſt perfect form; that as 
the laws now ſtood, they militated againſt each other in a manner 
that made it impoſſible for lawyers to decide upon their true 
meaning; and therefore the neceſſity of one well digeſted law, 
containing the. full and explicit ſenſe of the legiſlature on this 
ſubject, was obvious z ſomething he was certain ought to be done 
for the relief of ſo great a part of our fellow ſubjects, whoſe du- 
tiful and loyal behaviour had rendered them deſerving objects of 
attention, | | | 

Mr. Daly declared the ſame ſentiments, but he thought it vain 
to hope for unanimity in any thing for the relief of Roman Catho- 
lics, for there was a ſpirit which aQtuated ſome members in that 
houſe, and which never would coincide in any thing that could 
be propoſed to their advantage. | | | 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that he would not offer to the houſe, in the 
heads of a bill which he was preparing, any clauſe permitting 


Roman Catholics to carry arms. His. firſt intention, he ſaid, 


was to attach a right of carrying arms to a certain poſſeſſion in 
land; but for his own part, if he thought it would tend to pro- 
duce unanimity, he would relinquiſh that idea. Fn, 

Mr. Holmes ſaid, the penal laws of Ireland were a diſgrace 
to the legiſlature, and a reproach to humanity z that now 
when the liberal ſpirit of toleration had ſpread itſelf over al- 
moſt all Europea was the proper time to tranſplant. it into this 
country, where he hoped to ſee it take root and flounſh, - Every 
author of great and manly genius, who had conſidered the ſub- 
ect, bad reprobated religious perſecution as the ſcourge and bane 
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of the human race. Every enlightened politician had endeavour. 
ed to deſtroy it. The Emperor of Germany, that friend to 


mankind, and father of his people, had ſet an example of tolera- | 
tion fit for the imitation of the world, throughout the extent of 


his vaſt dominions ; Proteſtants, who through the narrow. preju- 


dices of former times, lay under many incapacities, (though by 


no means to be compared with thoſe ſuffered by Iriſh Roman Ca- 
tholics) were now raiſed to the enjoyment of every right poſſeſſed 
by their fellow ſubjects; and it would well become the wiſdom 
and generoſity of the houſe to grant ſuch relief to our fellow ſub- 


jects, who differ from us only in points of faith; but by no meam 


in loyalty and love of their country, as would be a reward for long 


ſuffering merit. | 
Mr. Corry hoped, that whatever was propoſed, the Right Hon, 


Member would not be haſty in bringing it through the houſe 


that unhappily prejudice prevailed in that part of the kingdom 


where he reſided, againſt the idea of freeing the Roman Catholicy 
too ſuddenly from ancient reſtrictions. He hoped there was no 


foundation for ſuch prejudices, yet, as they ſub ſiſted, he wiſhed 


neither to irritate nor eſtabliſh them; and, therefore, as a friend 
to the peace of all deſcriptions of people, he wiſhed the houſe to 


uſe that caution in their proceedings, that ſhould beſpeak wiſdom 


and due deliberation, ſo that whatever was done might appear to 


all parties, particularly to thoſe whoſe fears were alarmed, in the 


northern parts of this kingdom, as the deliberate ſenſe of a wiſe 
aſſembly ;z for that he could never conſent to any mode of giving 


relief to one ſet of men, which ſhould give real uneaſineſs to 


another ſer, ſo worthy ſubjeQs as thoſe he alluded to. 


Mr. Dillon moved, that the proper officer do lay before the 
houſe, an account of the forces on this eſtabliſhment, from No- 
vember, 1780, to October, 1781, diſtinguiſhing the numbers, 
monthly returned. | 

The Attorney General begged leave juſt to ſuggeſt to the Hon. 


Gentleman who made the motion, that it was uſual upon ſuch 


occaſions, for the houſe to addreſs the Lord Lieutenant, that he 
would be pleaſed to order the proper officer to lay ſuch a paper 


before the houſe, : 
The Speater faid, that undoubtedly the houſe had a right to 


order any officer to lay before them any public ,paper that they 
ſhould deem proper z but that the uſual mode, was that which the 
Right Hon. the Attorney General had mentioned, when papers re- 
ſpecting the military eſtabliſhment were wanted. 1 

Mr. Flod quoted ſome precedents in which the houſe had de- 


parted from the mode, and thought that ordering the proper offi- 
cers, by the direct authority of the houſe, was more {uired to its 


dignity, than addreſſing the Lord Lieutenant upon every occa- 


ſion. y 
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At. Eden admitted that there were precedents on both ſides, 
and quoted a great number from the Journals, to ſhew, that ad- 
dcetling the Lord Lieutenant, was by much the moſt uſual mode, 
and it was founded in reaſon; for the Lord Lieutenant being the 
head of the army, every fuch information muſt come through 
him ; and therefore it was the moſt expeditious, as well as he 
moſt reſpectful method to apply to him m the firſt inſtance, 

Mr. Maſon faid, there could be no doubt of the Houſe receiv= 
ing the information deſired; but as the two ways of acquiring it 
had been mentioned, he would certainly chuſe that which was 
moſt reſpeRfuF to the Lord Lieutenant, and beſt ſuited to the 
diniry of the Houſez and therefore, if the Hon. Gentleman 
would not accommodate his motion, fo that it might paſs unani- 
mouſly, he would move an amendment, that an humble addreſs 
« he proſented to his Excellency, that be will be pleaſed to order,” 
and then would follow the Hon. Gentleman's words, ** the proper 
* officer,” &c. &. | ee . 

Mr. "hood faid, that in moving an addreſs to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in the firſt inſtance, the ſe did not give up the exerciſe 
of its right, to call directly on the proper officer; but if that 
addrefs was produced by an ami t to the mation of his 


| Honourable Friend, it would be giving up the right itfelf. He 


had always conſidered the preſent motion, as a motion of 'courfey 


and wondered it ſhould meet with oppoſition. © 


Sir John Blaquiere thonght that as the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
Mr. Eden, had manifeſted every diſpoſition to give the Houfe the 
information deſired, there was no occaſion for 2 of the 
uſual road to acquire it. kl ORE: VE Pn A ER 

The Prowgft ſaid, that though ſometimes a motion was put, 
that the proper officer ſhould lay any particular paper before the 
Houfe, reſpeQing the milrary-eſtabliſhment of the kingdom, yet 
he never knew an inſtance” where any gentleman ing ſuch a 
motion, was told, that the uſual mode was by addrefs'ts the Lord. 
Lieutenant, that he did not agree to that mode; and this prac- 
tiſe, he ſaid, was founded on found reaſon, for poſſibly caſes 
might ariſe, here the Lord Lieutenant, who, from his ſituati- 
on, could beſt judge of the matter, might 3 impru- 
dent and dan to the ſtare, to publiſh an account uf our mi- 
litary eſtabliſhmentes. He ſaid, he remembered at leaſt twenty 


ioſtances of — by addreſs, and not one where it had not 4 


been complied with Nals | = 
Mr. Dillow perſiſted in his motion; he ſaid he thought it abſurd: 
that the reprefentativevof the * with whoſe money the ar- 
my was paid, ſhould not call for information reſpectiug that army 
from whatever officer they pleaſed, He deſſred to know, whe- 
ther they. could not calll any officer to their har, examine him 
an oath, and: if they did. = like, cenſure Ins behaviour? 
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This they could not do with the Lord Lieutenant, and there. 
fore he was not the proper channel through which to ſeek infor. 
mation. Fo | 
General Cunningham laid, he thought that every officer civil ot 
military, was bound to obey the order of the Houſe, in producing 
any public paper in his poſſeſſion for their information ; but, at 
the ſame time, he thought, that by directing their orders to mi- 
litary officers immediately, and thine the intervention of the Lord 
Lier tenant, they put ſuch military officers in a very diſagreeable 
ſituation, for they would feel much reluctance in obeying, with- | 
out the permiſſion of their ſuperiors, whom they would immedi. 
ately conſult. An inſtance of this he himſelf had experienced when 
Adjutant General; and he was very certain that Colonel Luttrell, 
who now fills that office, would, upon receipt of an order from 
the Houſe, apply for directions to his ſuperiors to regulate his con- 
duct. Eut he my own part, ſaid the General, I wiſh-the Houſe 
to receive the information deſired. The number of the army has 
been mi/tated to the Houſe, not by me; I ſhould be aſhamed, in 
the ſtation that I have the honour to ſtand in, to be unacquainted 
with the ſtate of our forces; nor do I ſuppoſe that the miſtate« 
ment offered to the Houſe, was through deſign, or any thing but 
mere miſtake z but I will inform the Right Hon. Gentleman of 
the number; on the firſt day of November, the number was 
11,070 men and officers z this he will find to be the caſe when 
the returns are produced to the houſe z and as I wiſh to aid him 
as much as poſſible in the enquiry, I do recommend him to agree, 
that the Houſe may addreſs for thoſe returns. ** 
Mr. Flood defended what he had formerly advanced, as to the 
number of the army, which he was ready to prove ; and com- 
plained that the proper ſaving of the annual pay of 4000 men had 
not been made to this country, as had been agreed when the 
nation ſent that number of her troops abroad. n Tat 
He ſaid, he had a very great reſpect for the Lord Lieutenant, 
but a much greater for the dignity of the Houſe, which he would 
never conſent to give up. Every man, he ſaid, ſaw. that the 
preſent was a high-handed adminiftration, but he would tell 
them, that a ; candid procedure was, beſt ſuited to a ftee counttyj, 
and that the ſame means that were uſed to withhold information 
from the Britiſh parliament, ought not to be uſed: here. If the 
Houſe received the papers now called for, by-fneans of an addrels, 
and entertained any doubt of their comectneſs, they could not 
ſo well enter upon the proof; they could not aſk queſtions at 
their bar, or cenſure the officer from whom the return comes. 
He ſaid, under the ſame pretence, the officers. of the revenue 
muſt be called upon, when wanted to give information, through 
the medium of an addreſs, they being alſo under the direction of 
the Lord Lieutenant; but he thought it very unparliamentary, 


that difficulty was obviated. 
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to introduce the Lord Lieutenant's name upon all occaſions z the 
Lord Lieutenant was the King's repreſentative, and the King's 
nume was never uſed in the Britiſn Houſe of Parliament. 

The Prime Serjeant quoted an inſtance in 1641, where a com- 
mittee was appointed to inſpe& the military ſtores z but the Lords 
Juſtices tefuſed to permit them, and it was "afterwards diſco- 
vetred that ſome members of that committee were concerned in 
the rebellion of that day. This he adduced as a proof, that ſome 
latitude of diſcretion ſhould be placed in the executive autho- 
rity ; chat our means of defence ought not upon every occaſion, 
tv be made public z and as the chief governor could beſt judge 
of the times, it was right that all tn on that ſubje&t 
ſhould come through him, by means of an addreſs from either 
houie, + pena ont ge br 

dir Lucius O' rien ſaid, he had no objection while, he ſought 
for information, to be as civil as poſſible to the Lord Lieutenant, 
but he could not pay reſpect to the government of 1641, ot to 
any precedent drawn from their conduct, who had thrown the 
nation into diſorder, that they might have an opportunity of 
plundering honeſt people of their eſtates; not ſhauld ſuch a 
government ever be compared with the preſent. But there was 
no doubt of the Lord Lieutenant giving the information now de- 
manded ; the Houſe had a right to it; the Houſe made part af what 
in other countries was called Tue PRINCE — the King, Lords and 


Commons were THE PAIN in England: and Ireland, and each 


of them had a right to every information of national matters. He 
{aid he would not wiſh the Hon. Gentleman to riſk the reſolution, 


or the alteration by amendment, on a queſtion 3 that iſ he with- = 


drew. it, the rights of the Houſe were but ſuſpended, but if it was 
negatived, they were loſt. r e . gt 


Captain Burgh and Mr. Clement ſpoke as to the difficuley'-the 


Houſe lay under of aſcertaining who was the proper officer ; but 
that if application was made to the Lord Lieutenant, hy addreſs, 

The opinion of Mr. Brownlow cloſed the debate To the 
Lord Lieutenant, he ſaid; as repreſentative of the king, who 
was the head of the army, all applications on that ſubject ſhauld 


be made, and made with a proper degree of reſpect . but if any 


information was tefuſed, he was well afſured the Houſe knew how 


to vindieate its rights; he, therefore,' would adviſe-his Honours 
able Friend to withdraw the motion. The motion was accordingi7 
withdrawnÞ0f 3247 64.05% pi ors; td 


: 
enn L186 


Mr. Clement then moved, that an bumble addreſs. be preſent- 


ed to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that he will be pleaf - 


ed to order the proper officer to lay before the Houſe, an àc- 
count of the forces on this eſtabliſhment, from the firſt of Novem- 


% Wo . " ® + 1 1 4 4 * 4 . 
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ber 1980, tothe 14th of October 1781, diſtinguiſhing the monthly 
returns. 
The queſtion was put, and paſſed in the altemative nem. con. 
The * W 'till n 


Mop, DecewBer 17. 


The Houſe met, but did not proceed to any buſineſs, 


* F 


Tous DAV, December 18. 
The Houſe having addreſſed the Lord ann that he 


would pleaſe to order the proper officer to lay before the Houſe 


the monthly returns of the Army, from — 1780, to Qc- 
tober 1781, the officer attended accordingly, followed by x ſer- 
jeant bending under a load of 4 returns. Dee 2 
to lie on the table. 

Sir Henry Nartfonge mates, that the Ri ght Hon-- Mee who 
had called for thoſe returns, Rn, no- fland ape in ls kg ens 
read them to the Houſe, 


Mo. Yelaertin faid, 0 had given notice that heintraded 
to move for a law to regulate the tranſmiſſion - of bills into Kng» 
land; and as a great deal had already been faid on the ſubjeRt, he 


would not in this ſtage of the buſineſs. give the Houſe any trouble, 


but only premiſe that his intent was to take from the Privy:Couny 
cil thoſe rights which had unconſtitutionally been wrelied from 


parliament to prohibit totally their power of altering} bills, 


: 


and inſtead! of the words, we p hay! it may mm w 
d. 


Mr. Eden ſaid, that in public buſineſs he did not mack approte 
of paying perſonal compliments, yet he owned that whatever 
eame from the learned Gentleman (Mr. Telvertan) commanded 
his particular attention; yet by this he would not be underſtood 


to engage in ſupport of the bill yow moved for,. but wauld hold 


himſelf at liberty freely to diſcuſs its merits when it came before 
tke Houſe —He thou — in all caſes of conſtitutional queſſ- 
ons, the — cut to meet them, and to diſcuſo them ful 
ly ; and upon this principle be was ready to moet and an the 


preſent q queſtion. | +35 5 
Mr.-F/cod-ſaid that winter Fo ought io be — to ö — con- 


ſtitution on a better footing ; yet, in attempting thia ãt might hap- 


to bo made worſe, The. Hon, Gentleman (Mir. Telumus) 
had ſaid, that be intended to take from the Iriſh Privy Council 
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their unconſtitutional proce! but he had ſaid nothing of the Pri- 
vy Council of England: Until their interference was alſo taken 
away, he ſhould be unſatisfied, nay, would think the bill not on- 
ly inſufficient, but detrimental and pernicious. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman on the floor has ſaid, he will give it a fair and manly 
oppoſition, | 

Mr. Eden.—lT have not declared chat L will or will not oppoſe 
it, but that I will freely diſcuſs it. 

Mr. Flod.— If the conſtitution is to be mended, I care not b. 
whom, but if we are only to paſs what will make us worſe, 
wiſh to remain on the eme we now ſtand. If adminiſtration 
intend to reſtore to parſiament all her powers, I will es 


receive them; but if they only mean to make ſome inſidious 


fer, I reject it. I apprehend that no lawyer, no man that has * 
regard for his preſent reputation or future fame, will ſay that the 
Privy Council of Ireland, or of England, has à right to ſtop or 
to alter bills paſſed by either houſe of LING cannot, 
they will not ſay it. 

If then no ſuch power exiſts, 2 bring a bill to repeal that 


power, as the very circumſtance bringing in a bill to repeal, 
admits the right? 


Mr, Telverton.—I cannot tell what opinion the Right Hom Gen» 
tleman may have of me, but be that as it will, I am convinced, 
and I believe every lawyer that hears me will think the ſame, 
that by the act of the zd and th of Philip and Mary, the Privy 
Council of Ireland have a rigti to op, and if they pleaſe, to ah 
ter our bills, Indeed if the Jaw had as in — 10th of Henry 


VII. and if the fame rule or conſtruction had prevailed that is 


now ſo well anderſtood, I agree that the power of otiginating and 
ſending bills to England, would have ſtood preciſely as before the 
paſling of that law : For where we are in the uſe and poſſeſſion of 
a legal right, it cannot be taken away by implication or by -negd+ 
tive—but by patties words,-—Buc I could ſhew, that from the 
time of patſing'the Law of Poynings in the reign of Henry VII. to 
the time of paſſing the Explanatory-law in the Tran 5 e and 
Mary, it had three different conſtructions. 7 

The firſt, and that which was moſt unfriendly: th the eonfitucir 
on, was, that no laws could paſs in any parliament holden in Ite- 


land, but only ſuch as were cettißed into Nu e N the | 


meeting of that-parliament. , _ 
The ſecond conſtruction only ele the mode of 1 0 
3 and was conſidered as a ſecurity to the king and par- 
ament againſt the power of the chief governor. 1 233-35 
The third, that no law, originating in either houſe, could paſs 
"till it was firſt certified! into England: b the-chig# governor and 
privy council, under the great ſeal. of Irelandg/3'is the ptaſent 


pradtice. I ſay that the law was conſtrued in Ech of theſt-thier - 
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ways, and the conſtruction of it was very often governed by the 
commithon given for holding parliaments. Mr. Yelvertan wh 
ed to ſupport his opinion by quoting the acts of ee VIII. and 
the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary. 

Mr. Fl:ou {Gai the laſt did not contain the words as N 

Mr. Telverten.— The Right Hon. Gentleman ſays there are no 
ſuch words in the act. Aſſertion to be ſure, is a very bold thing, 
but I will be as bold as he, and declare, that thoſe. words are 
there; and thoſe words, I fear, conclude in favour of the N 
Council, and againſt the Parliament of Ireland. 

As to the Engliſh Privy Council, I think it unneceſſary to de- 
clare my opinion; I think it impolite, and I will not do it, though 
the Right Hon. Gentleman preſſes me. But what, will he — to 
the law of Elizabeth, which enacts, that no ſubject ſhall even be 
treated of in the Iriſh parliament *till firſt certified into England ? 
Is it not, therefore, vain to hope for a reſtoration of our conſtitu- 
tional rights by any conſtruction or explanation of the law of 
PoyNiNGs, or by any thing leſs than an ad? of parliament, to 
place the rights of this nation on their true and proper footing 
when ſo many reſtrictive laws remain, | 

I did not mean to detain the Houſe ſo long upon this ſubjeg, 
at preſent. '] could, indeed, -ſpeak as long _ it as the Right 
Hon. Member has done, though poſſibly not ſo well; but ie is 
not the proper time for ſpeaking on it.— When the time comes, I 
will give my opinion fully; and then, if the Right Hon. Member 
thinks the bill inadequate, injurious, or pernicious, he wn have 
full opportunity of oppoſin 7 av7y ce 

Sit Samuel Brauſtreet, after expreſſing his high opinion of the 
learned and Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Telverton) and 127 hopes that 
by ſuch great ability ſomething might be — to reſtore the con- 
ſtitution, and wreſt from the Privy Council their power of ſtopping 
the heads of bills in their paſſage to the throne, ſaid; that hot 
withſtanding it was clear that they poſſeſſed the power of Hopping, 
it was by no means ſo clear that they had any power to alter bills; 
for the moment a bill is altered it ceaſes to be the ſenſe of pat- 
liament, and it is the ſenſe of parliament which the Privy Council 

are bound by the law either to ſtop or to tranſmit. But he ſuppoſ- 
ed his learned Friend intended to give ſatisfaction, and ſecure the 
conſtitution in every point; and this he might do in the bill pro- 
poſed; for it is the common practice, by bills, not only to alter, 
but to declate what the la w of the land is. He would, ; therefore, 
give his ſupport to a law for taking away the unconflitutional 
wer of the Privy Council, and to explain Mhat the: law of 
Povil -nings, &ci are, and how they ſhall be underſtoudw. 

Tar: Lit egib hen. — As I regard my reputation as a man of 
profeſſion while living, and the opinion that poſterity may enter- 
tain of me hen dead, L ſhall declare my ſentiments on this' ſub- 
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ject :I agree in part with the learned Recorder, and in the whole 


with the learned mover of the bill. I think that by the law the 
Privy Council can either ſtop or alter bills in their paſſage to th 
throne, No words can be more expreſs than thoſe which give 
them that power. [Here he read the law.] And I ſay it is idle to 
ſuppoſe they may ſtop, but cannot alter heads of bills. But I fur- 
ther ſay, that there is no power in England that can alter heads of 
a bill tranſmitted from hence; they muſt be returned as certifed, 
or they cannot paſs at all: Every precedent quoted in this, and in 
the former debate on the fame ſubjeQ, confirms my opinion ; and 
when I know that I ſtand on the ground of law and of reaſon, I 
am not to be borne down by any authority whatever. 

The Recorder ſaid, he was not aſhamed to be ſet right ; and ac- 
ceded to the opinion of the laſt ſpeaker, 

Mr. Flood ſaid, he had been accuſed of tediouſneſs z but in a 
great conſtitutional queſtion, where the vitals of his country were 
concerned, he laughed at the accuſation. If gentlemen had con- 
ſented to have gone into the committee he propoſed on a former 
day, and to examine the precedents he then quoted, they would 
have ſeen ſufficient cauſe to alter their opinions. But when I, 
{aid he, who am not an orator by profeſſion, take up a legal ſub- 
jet, I am thought to obtrude upon thoſe who are more imme- 
diately concerned in the practice of the law; yet, in great conſti- 
tutional points, the difference is certainly in favour of the man 
who is not profeſſionally a lawyer ; for the practice of law ties a 
man down to the minute diſtinctions common in the courts upon 
caſes of private property, while the man not practiſing feels him- 
ſelf at liberty to take more enlarged views. Of this he gave a 
very remarkable inſtance in a converſation on a conſtitutional 
point of law, which happened between himſelf and a very emi- 
nent lawyer, (we ſuppoſe he meant either the late Mr, Malone 
or Mr. Fitzgibbon) and in which, upon applying to the books, the 
lawyer confeſſed he had been in the wrong. He then went on to 
ſupport his opinion“ that the laws of Poynings, and of the 3d 


and 4th of Philip and Mary, were miſconſtrued“ —but if rightly 


underſtood, the unconſtitutional power complained of was not at 
all veſted in the Privy Council. He brought a vaſt number of 
authorities, and quoted not only the ſeveral acts of parliament that 
have relation to this ſubject, but alſo ſome commiſſions and let- 
ters of kings of England to their ſubſtitutes here. He even 
quoted the law of Philip and Mary itſelf, and ſaid that the law 
contained a proviſo that never had been certified; and he entreat- 
ed gentlemen to conſider, that as even the meaneſt criminal had a 


right to demand the m, favourable conſtruction of law, that they 
would not place parliament in a worſe ſituation than the meaneſt 


criminal, by conftruing, in the moſt unfavourable manner, an un- 


Conſtitutional law, that robbed them of their privilege. He ſaid 
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that the unfavourable conſtruction was firſt taken up in the time of 
Strafford's government, but, he thanked God, that the cries of this 
oppreſſed country had purſued and pvertaken him; and he earneſt. 
ly prayed that a like vengeance might light upon the head of eve 
uture tyrant, who ſhould attack the conſtitution with the high 
hand of prerogative, or the ſlower /ap of corruption. ea 
He ſaid that by a Declaratory Law we ſhould fix our conſtituti. 
on on a ſolid baſis, by a law to regulate the manner of certifying 
bills; we confeſſed our rights were taken away, but there was 
no power on earth could take them away; for if ſome god or 
ſome devil ſhould inſpire the Houſe to paſs an act deſtruQtive of 
the conſtitution, yet it would be but a dead letter, and the ge- 
preſentatives of the people might think themſelves happy, if the 
people did not tear them piecemeal ; tor neither God nor man had 
given them authority to deſtroy the people's rights, But as par- 
lament had been the protectors of the people's rights, (be 
wiſhed he could ſpeak in the preſent tenſe) he hoped they would 
be ſo again. They had power, he ſaid, to redreſs. every giie 
vance; they needed but to paſs a ſhort Money-bill, and then 
demand their rights; this was the, effectual way to have them 
reſtored. Formerly even Money-bills were altered; but the 
moment parliament aſſerted their rights, the enormity was te- 
moved. | | 4 
He ſaid that he could not perceive any diſpoſition in the coun- 
cils of England to aſſiſt us in aſſerting the rights of our conſtitu- 
tion: That the Mutiny-bill was an inconteſtible proof of this: 
That as our laws at preſent ſtood, the conſtitution was ſafer thay 
it might be made by the way in which the bill moved for. might be 
permitted to paſs, If that ſhould be the caſe, he declared he 
would lift up his voice to Heaven, and Earth ſhould reſound with 
his cries againſt it. He therefore begged that if gentlemen had not 
ſome aſſurance of making the conſtitution better, they would not 
run the riſk of making it worſe. _ | 100 1508 
Mr. Crookjbank ſaid, as the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Flo) 
had thrown out a challenge to every man who wore: a bar gown, 
to combat his opinion, and as he was one who differed from him, 
he could not fit filent. He had attentively read the laws in queſ- 
tion, and, upon the beſt conſideration, was decidedly of opinion, 
that the ſentiments of the Right Hon, Gentleman were incomps- 
tible with the letter, as well as the intention of the act. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had taken uncommon. pains in his reſearches, but 
the authorities he cited were totally inapplicable, ..'T he commil- 
ſions and letters of a crowned head were not evidence againſt the 
expreſs Jetter of a law, or our conſtitution would be à poot one 
indeed; but if they were evidence againſt a law, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman could not have put his finger on two ſoveretgns mom 
exceptionable than thoſe he named—Henry VIII. and Queen 
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Elizabeth; both of whom were inclined; to arbitrary power. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid much on declaratory laws, 
but upon this ſubject ke alſo differed from him: A declaratory 
law, in his idea, was to remove doubts: ariſing from the common 
law, or from the conſtruction of a ſtatute law z but a declaratory 


act to make a law, expreſaly contrary to the letter of a preceding 


ſtatute, was repugnant to every principle of a declaratory ſtatute. 
He ſaid his opinion always was, that the conſttuction of the act of 
Henry VII. and the letter of the act of Philip and Mary, had in- 
troduced an uneaſy barrier between the crown and the people and 
he had been taught to believe, that the only mode of amending a 
law was by introducing a new one for the purpoſe! He therefore 
concurred, with the Hon. Gentleman, in the heads of a bull that 
were propoſed, 11% omg”; 2 | 

Mr. {od replied, and cited the act of Philip and Mary, to ſhew 


that a Declaratory- act might go further than merely ex pounding 


the doubts ariſing from a former act. <= Bi 0 
Mr. Cr:ok/hank, in anſwer, ſaid, the Right Hon, Gentleman 
had fallen into a miſtake, by taking up his idea merely from the 
title of the act, which was 4 and the firſt part of the act 
only was declaratory, but the latter part was a new law, introduc - 
tive of new matter, and it was in no fort inconſiſtent for the ſame 
law to be declaratory in one part, and explanatory and amending 
in the other. 1 9819 1 
Mr. Bagenal ſaid, that before paſſing the Iriſh Mutiny-act, he 
thought we had nothing to fear from this prerogative ; but that 
the Mutiny-a& left it no longer problematical what a dangerous 
concurrence of temptation there was for a King of Ireland and the 
pariiament of England to enſlave this country; that he could, 
therefore, now only look on the declaratory-law of George J. as a 
link of that chain that we muſt expect to feel if ever England ſhould 
reſume her uſurpation : That if theſe laws ſhould - never be made 
a bad uſe of, ſtill they were more. than imaginary grievances, for 
no man would expoſe his fortune in trade while another declared 
he had a right co diſpoſe of it; and that while Poynings or any 
other unconſtitutional law remained, we ſhould never be in a ſtate 
to give any aſſiſtance to England. That it was not pinning her 
infant ally between prerogative and uſurpation that would reitore 
her glory, ſhe muſt hold up the advantages of her own conſtitution 
to all her friends, and then the whole world would ſeek to be in- 
corporated with her empire. That it was men who maintained a 
diſparity of conſtitution that diſunited us; yet, though moſt ad- 
miniſtrations had ſupported this principle, he had found opportu · 
nities of voting with moſt of chem, even Lord Town/beng's had its 
Ottennial-law, for which he was grateful—for  - rr 
Caurtiers muſt be accounted ge, Wen 
ben they are not the very worſt of men. 
Mia ſucceſſors had their naturalization act; he was grateful to 
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them, as if they had not exerted the utmoſt extent of miniſterial in. 
fluence to lay a land-tax on this country. In Lord Buckingham'z 
adminiſtration he had voted in frequent majorities : Ireland ſeemed 
to emancipate, and our conſtituents were contented—but he had 
no glad tidings for them now—he would not flatter men he loved 
—he could not tell them they had trade, while England uſurp- 
ed a power of controuling it—he could not tell them they had the 
principles of a Britiſh conſtitution while the Iriſh Mutiny-law re- 
mained, and Poynings-law was perverted : But he would tell 
them that he did not acknowledge the validity of an act that mili- 
tated againſt the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution—that liberty 
muſt be the ſubje& of their ſtory, and when that is obtained, 
trade will flouriſh without trouble or expence—that politics muſt 
be an object of their ſtudy, that they may learn to inſtru their 
delegates. —He would bid them put their truſt in God, who can 
{et nations free, and in the religion and experience of our preſent 
Sovereign, and in their own ſpirit, which, with the help of God, 
would always be ſufficient to deliver them out of the houſe of 
bondage. 
Mr. Walſhe declared that he had not heard any thing that could 
perſuade him, that the Privy Council were not in the full poſſeſ- 
fion of the right complained of, but he had heard of the jmpurity 
of the time, and a good deal of language to that purport z howe- 
ever, as he was conſcious of acting upon principles of itri& honour 
and integrity, he would declare, that if the Right Hon, Gentle» 
man meant to apply theſe expreſſions to him, be aſſerted a falſe 
ad. 
: Mr. Fleod ſaid.— I did not even know that the Hon. Gentleman 
was in the Houſe ; though I am certain that nothing but great cor- 
ruption, and great inattention in former parliaments, could have 
ſuffered the innovacion, or allowed the miſconſtruQtion ] complain 
of. At the fame time I am very far from thinking that there 1s no 
impurity in the preſent ; yet I applied the expreſſions to a much 
earlier period. f £ | ; | 
Mr. Huſſey Burgh ſaid, he Chould be unhappy if any difference 
of opinion among gentlemen ſhould defeat the great object of his 
learned friend (Mr. Yelverton). When the. ſubject came fairly 
before the committee, would, he thought, be the proper time to 
conſider it diſpaſſionateax. | „ 
Mr. Flood ſaĩd, he did not expreſs any intention of dividing the 
Houſe upon the queſtion—his object was, to obtain for the nation 
as much as poſſible.— He had endeavoured to extract a declaration 
of the intention of the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Eden) but in 
vain; but he declared that nothing leſs than a full examination of 
the conſtitution would content him. ee d. ae 
Mr. Huſſey Burgh faidz that he did not think that the Privy 
Council had any power to alter bills, for the words of the act "4 
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expreſsly preclude alteration; the words are, that they ſhall certi- 
F a'l juch tenors and ordinances, &c. Now every lawyer will ae- 


knowledge, that a tenor is an exact and preciſe. copy in he werba, 


not differing any, even the moſt trifling word, from its original; 


and an ordinance muſt be an act of one or both houſes of parlia- 


ment, and therefore muſt be certified preciſely as received, and 
not altered in a tittle 3 for the moment it ĩs altered, it ceaſes to be 
the ſenſe of parliament, and every man will admit, that at com- 
mon law, it is an impeachable offence to alter the ſenſe of parlia- 
ment. „ prong (0 ee 644 44 Sod 

The Speaker then put the queſtion, © That leave be given to 
bring in heads of a bill for the better certifying of bills to be ſent 
to Great-Britain.”* It paſſed unanimouſly in the affirmative z and 
Mr. Telverton and Sir Richard Johnſton, who had ſeconded the mo- 
tion, were ordered to prepare the ſame. 44 | 

Mr. Grattan took notice of ſome expreſſions that had paſſed be- 
tween Mr. Fl:zd and Mr. Malſbe; and at his requeſt thoſe gentle- 
men explained themſelves to the ſatisfaQtion of the Houſe, . 


Mr. Huſſey Purgh ſaid that in England gentlemen who had ob- 
tained degrees in either of the two Univerſities, Cambridge or 
Oxford, were admitted to the bar with leſs difficulty, and upon 
eaſier terms, than perſons who had not ſuch advantage; and 
as there was now a bill in its progreſs through the Houſe, for 
regulating the admiſſion to the Iriſh bar, he intended to move 
for a clauſe, granting the ſame privilege to gentlemen who had 
taken, or ſhould hereafter take degrees in the Univerſity of Dub- 
lin; 2 it is well known, he faid, that it requires as much learn- 
ing and merit to obtain degrees in that Univerſity, as in any other 
in the world. . i Aan UL 1068 

He declared alſo, that in his intention he was ſupported by his 
worthy and learned colleague, whoſe ſentiments on the ſubject en» 
tirely coincided with his. . ene e 


WepwnesDayY, Decemner 19. 


The Recorder preſented a petition from the woollen and mixed 


goods manufacturers, complaining. that an act of laſt ſeſſions put 


them under great difficulties, together with duties claimed. by the 
Alnager, to the obſtruction of their trade: He introduced the mate 
tet of the petition in the moſt eloquent and polite manner... 

He then moved, that the petition, together with one befor 


brought in by him from the woollen manufacturers, be referred to 


committee of trade, to meet the ſecond Monday after the receſs, 
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and that they be heard by counſel, and have leave to examine wit. 
neſſes at the bar of the Houſe. + Is” 
Mr. Yelwerton faid, the office of alnager was of great antiquity, 
not created by the crown for the gratification of | dependents, but 
appointed by parliament, for the regulation of trade, and other mot 


uſeful and ſalutary purpoſes; that, at this æra, of the opening 


of a free commerce with all the world, it was more particulatly 
necefſary—as well to ſtamp a national credit upon out manufac. 
tures in foreign markets, as to defend from frauds the publica 
home, on whoſe behalf, he hoped, both parties would be in- 
dulged with a patient hearing, and a free inveſtigation of the ſub. 
n Sir John Blaguiere declared the higheſt fatisfaQtion' at the en- 
quiry—he ſaid that he hoped in juſtice to the public it would be 
carried to the utmoſt extent; he was happy to find that all the 
proceedings in this buſineſs were to be brought before parliament 
—and he hoped that any concern he might have reſpeQing the 


emoluments of the office would be the laſt confideration of the tepiſ« 


lature. 


Mr. Flzd, ſoon after his coming into the Houſe, roſe to review 
and recall the debate of the previous day, in which he faid the 
very vitals of the conſtitution were concerned. He ſaid his opi- 
nion upon the ſubjeQ had been combated by the whole bar, though 
they were in favour of the conſtitution of Ireland. This oppols 
tion did not alarm him; yet he could not but be aſtonithed, that 
gentlemen not yet in office ſhould take upon themſelves the drud- 
gery of adminſtration z and he concluded that by a liberal con- 
ſtruction of the laws, bills ought to originate in parliament from 
their firſt ſitting, and that the Privy Council were bound to tranl- 
mit them, and that they had no power to alter or ſuppreſs. | He 
had been almoſt overwhelmed by the variety of the oppoſers an 
the preceeding day, vet all their power and abilities, far from 
making him change his opinion, had only tended to confirm it, 
He had fince examined the acts, which he had made his conſide- 


ration for twenty years, and he could not find a tittle in them that 


deprived parliament of the power to originate bills, or that gave 
the council of either kingdom power to alter bills after the meeting 
of parliament z and he called upon gentlemen to point out dhe 
ſentences by which they maintained doctrines hoſtile to the conſit- 
tution. He ſaid the receſs was going to take place. He wi 
going into the country: he wiſhed: therefore to have the fent- 
ments of every perſon upon the ſubject, not only thoſe of admi 
niſtration, but thoſe of each individual, that he might have leiſure 
to turn them in his mind, and give them every examination before 


the ſubject was again brought into parliament 


"DEBATES, 13g 


Mr. Hufſey Burgh touched upon the ſubject, to ſhew in hat 
he differed: from the laſt ſpeaker, and expreſſed his aftoniſhment 
that his conduct ſhould be called hoftile to the conſtitution, as he 
had on all occaſions ſhewn himſelf its friend. 7 Narn 

Mr. Fitzgsbbon ſaid he condemned the wild and extravagant 
ideas of Mr. Flood, which, he ſaid, were ſuch as any lawyer ought” 
to be aſhamed of. He maintained the opinion which he had given 
the preceding night, from which he fard he could never recede, 
whilſt he ated according to his confetence, or regarded his cha- 
rater as a profeſſional man. He reſented the charge of being ini- 
mical to the conſtitution ; ſaid he had at all times ſhewr his at- 
tachment to the freedom of his country, and that on no occaſion 
whatſoever had he ſkulked from conſtitutional queſtions. © © 

The Recorder ſaid, though his opinion differed from thoſe of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, yet he did not on that account think 
himſelf liable to unjuſt infinuatians, It had been his fortune to 
oppoſe government frequently, and he had oppoſed the preſent, 
how much ſoevet he perſonally reſpected the charaRers-in it. It 
was true he was in office, but it was an office he held. from the 
people: But he did not think it juſtifiable ta ſuppoſe the opinions 
of gentlemen: to be: carrupt, merely becauſe they were in office, 

Mr. Yelverton, got up in ſome heat, and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Sealer, claimed his protection, and that of the Houſe againſt 
the inſinuations which had been thrown out. He took notice in 
the moſt pointed terms of the impropriety of Mr. Flood's conduct 
in raking up paſt, debates, which, be ſaid, was highly unparlia - 
mentary and improper.. He then adverted, to ſome expteſſions 
of Mr. Flood, which: he thought were intended to infiouate againſt. 
the purity. of his conduct and intentions 3 and with, great manli- 

neſs and firmneſs, appealed to to the Whale of his private and 
public conduct, Which, he ſaid, was. well. known, and was, 
ſttictly conſiſtent and uniform. 
Mr. Flead roſe, in reply, to explain his meaning, as far from, 
intending to caſt any perſonal refleQiong ; he complained chat 
atter a ſervice, of twenty years iy the ſtudy of a particulat queſtion, 


. 


it was taken out of his hands, and entirely wreſted from him. 


The Hon, Gentleman was erecting a temple to liberty z.;he-hoped 
therefore, at leaſt, he ſhould be allowed a niche in the fane. 
Mr. Lelverien ald, the Right Hon, Gentleman had. conſidered 
himſelf as having e/pay/e this queſtion 2 he haped, therefare, 
Hough the Right Hon, Gentleman did non allow, kim to haue any 
tuo w ledge in che. onſti tutional laws he would allow him ta Kn. 
lomething, of criminal lav that if, any man married a wife and; 
* wich her in canſtancy, it was a crime to take her away; from, 
. but if a mam ſhall, ſaparate fam his wife, deſert and abarden: 
wi — zuothet might than take her up aud Ge, her 
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Mr. Flocd riſing again, the Houſe called to order: 

The Speaker then ſaid, as the good humour of, the Houſe wa, 
returned, he ſhould not be ſo ſtrict in reminding . gentlemen of 
their infringement of the orders of the. Houſe. 

Mr. L lead acknowledged the juſtneſs of the rebuke, and begged 
leave to ſay that he neglected no opportunity of bringing forwards 
the preſent . queſtion, and that when being in office he had been 
told that ſupporting it would be conſidered, as: hoſtile, he had 
rejected the menace with contempt. |, NN 3-45 Sas 

The order of the day was called for and read, for going into; 
committee on the heads of the bill for regulating conteſted elec- 
tions for members to ſerve in parliament. 1 


— ——— 
OL THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20. © . 
The committee of the whole Houſe, Mr. Tydd-in the chai, 
went through the bill for regulating the trials of controverted elec. £ 
tions for members to ſerve in' parliament. „ 90 20% 39 
In going through this bill Mr. Sr. George took notice of the 
t hardſhips which "gentlemen underwent in beipg conkned 
ometimes for months in trying an election, and the n any incon- 
veniencies that the public ſuffered by being deprived of the ſer 
vices of ſuch gentlemen ; for his own part he declared he would 
much rather ſubmit to be taken into the cuſtody of the Serjeait 
at Arms, or be impriſoned in Newgate for a reaſonable time, than 
undergo the confinement- of ſitting on one of the long trials. To 
remedy which inconvenience, he had drawn up à clauſe which he 
wiſhed to have inſerted inthe preſent bill, to compel every com- 
mittee appointed to try a controverted election, to report tothe 
Speaker the ſpecial reaſons why they had not finiſhed the bulinel 
ro them committed, if in four weeks, at the utmoſt, they had not 
decided upon it; and alſo that they ſhould declare What further 
time it would take for them to come to a ſinal determination.“ 
This, he ſaid, would be holding out to every committee that the) 
ought to finiſh their buſineſs within a month, or be able to aſſign 
ſome very ſufficient reaſon why they did nao. 
Mr. Daly ſaid, he had been upon ſome committees that had ta- 
ken up a eonſiderable time, which to him Was as difagreeable a8 t0 
the Hon. Gentleman; but if they had taken time, it Was owing to 
the extreme delicacy of the members, and their eager deſire of do- 
ing ſtrict juſtice. He believed that every gentleman” would wiſh | 
upon ſuch occaſſons ro diſpatch the buſineſs with as much haſte 5 
4 a'proper regard to his oath would permit; but he reminded the | 
a Hon. Gentleman, that if in four weeks he did not hear ſufficient 
= evidence to form his opinion; it would be a great hardſhip to compel 
4 him to be perjured by act of parliament, 
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Mr. Fitzgibbon ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, and the hill paſſed 
the committee without the clauſe z was reported to the Houſe, 
read, unanimouſly agreed to, and ordered to be carried up to the 


Lord Lieutenant. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21. 


The Houſe met, but there not being a ſufficient number of 
members, or buſineſs ready to be brought before them, the queſ 
tion of adjournment was moved and carried. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22. 


Mr. Eden read and preſented to the Houſe his Majeſty's anſwer 
ir, to the addreſs of both houſes of parliament ——{For the addreſs, 
c- as moved by Mr. Yelverton, ſee page 125. ] 8 


His Majeſty*s Auſiuer to the Addreſs of both Houſes. 


G. M 7s ** ; 1261 
His Majeſty has received, with the moſt entire ſatisfaction, 
the dutiful and loyal addreſs of the Lords and Commons o 
Ireland, and aſſures them, that this very affectionate proof of their 
unal terable and zealous attachment to Lis Majeſty's royal perſon, 


family and government, in the preſent critical ſituation of affairs, 


when his Majeſty's dominiens are attacked by a powerful and 


to his Majeſty. 


* 
"T2: 


His Majeſty who regards all his ſubjeQs with one and the ſame 
parental affection, conſiders their mutual intereſts as being inſepa- 
rably connected and united, and makes it a great object of his reign, 
to improve, ſtrengthen, and - confirm. that union and connexion; 
and notwithſtanding the calamity of ſome late adverſe events, his 


" of : : 


Majeſty, confiding in the aſſiſtance. of divine Providence, the 


« 
* . 


97 juſtice of his cauſe, and the affections and reſources. of his brave. 
ta- and loyal people, does not doubt, that be ſhall be able to defeat 


— * 


5 to the confederac 


y of his enemies, and reſtore the bleſſings ofa laſting 
x to und bene peace to all his ſubjeQs,.. 
do- His Majeſty thanks his Parliament of Ireland for their cor» 
wiſh dial offer of ſupport, in the proſecution of all ſuch meaſures as, 
eu may tend to the attainment of theſe, great and defirable ends, and, 
the gives his faithful Lords and Commons, the moſt affectionate 
jent aſſurances of the continuance of the royal favour and protec- 


apel tion.“ 
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A Meſſage being received from the Lords, that the Lord Lieu. 
enant was ready to. give the royal aſſent to the bills, the Speaker 
with the Houſe attended, e 0 


The Speater on his return reported, that the Lord Lieutenant 


had given the royal aſſent to the three money bills preſented by 
the Houſe. 


The Speaker's Speech in preſenting three Money Bills, 


„ Nſay it pleafe your Excellency, 


© Though no material change in the circumſtances of this 
kingdom has taken place fince the conctufion of the laſt ſeſſion, it 
ought to be, and I am perſuaded it is a ſubject of general ſatis- 
faction to reflect, that amidft the horrors of war it has ſhared none 
of its calamities; that the public tranquillity has been preſeryed 
within, and that the dangers with which it was threatened from 
without, have been averted by his Majeſty's paternal. care, by 
your Excellency's vigrlance and eee conduct, and by the 
voluntary and virtuous exertions of its own-loyal and brave inha- 
bitants z nor is the future proſpe leſs pleaſing than the view of 
what is paſt, Several attempts have been lately made, and with 
ſucceſs, to. eſtabliſh in this kingdom, new ncaa. to revive 
end improve the old, and to extend its commerce. The lower 
orders of the people are recovering from their former indolence 
and fgnorance, and the ſpitit of enterprize and of induſtry, the 
great ſpring of national happineſs, begins to diffuſe itſelf through 
the nation. „ "a Vos, 

From thoſe difpoſitions in the people, and the generous en- 
couragement given to every ufeful undertaking by thoſe of high- 
er condition, it ſeems not too much confidence to hope, that the 
time is not far diſtant' when this kingdom will emerge from that 
ſtate of ination and Tanguor, into which it was ſunk ; and that 
it will aſſume that rank in the empire which belongs to it, and be- 
come one of its principal pitlars. The Commons, ſenſible of the 
benefits they enjoy under your Excellency's juft and wiſe admini- 
ſtration, have with Wanda d ſpatch granted all the ſupplies which 
were required, and have alſo made provifion for the diſcharge of 
an arrear of 300,000. incurred ſince the laſt ſeſſion ; and though 
they have not impofed on the ſubject any new or additional, tal, 
except for the purpoſes of regulation, they are not without hopes 
that the revenue wilt hereafter prove adequate to the public ſer. 
vice; and that the augmentation made by ſuch regulation, and 
the reformation alteady commenced in the collection and manage” 
ment of it, will prevent any future deficiency,” _. 


nt 
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Sunday, DecemBer 23. 7 


The Houſe met and read the money bills. 
| —— ———— — —— — — — — — — —  —  — 


MonpDay, DecemBteR 24. 


The tobacco bill, equalizing bill, ſugar bill, and qualification 
hill went through the committee, and were reported, | 
On heads of the linen bill being committed, and part gone 
through, the Solicitor .General moved, that the words and to the 


iſlands of Faro and Ferre” ſhould be inſerted, that the Houſe in this 


new bill might take advantage of the alteration. madg in the bill 
which had been OG the other day. T7 

This was oppoſed by Sir Hexry Hariſtenge, who obſerved, there 
were not forty members in the Houſe, and that if che motion was 
infiſted upon, he would move to tell the Houſe. - _ . 

The Solicitor General put many arguments to make Sir Henry 
deſiſt from his oppoſition, He ſaid, that it appeared from the ori- 


ginal heads of the former bill, that it was the deſign of the Houſe, ' 


chat the words ſhould have been in the bill, as they had been in- 


| ſerted in the draught, but from ſome inadvertency, had been can- 


celled by a ſtroke of a pen—that the Houſe in adopting the words 
would only comply with their own original ideas, and that the 
words were neceſſary for the purpoſes of regulation, and for the 
prevention of frauds, _ | 

Sir Henry perſiſted, and was ſupported by Sir Auneſley Stuart, 
Mr. Stuart, and Mr, Montgomery, who were endeavoured to be 
over-ruled by Mr. Parnell and other gentlemen. 

Mr. Grattan returning into the houſe, and learning the queſtion 
of diſpute, ſaid, it had been his opinion, that it would have 
been better to have ſuffered the words to be inſerted without ob- 
tervation 3 as however, that had not been the caſe, and parlia- 
ment had entered into the diſcuſſion, as a matter in which its pri- 
vilegesand dignity were concerned, he was of opinion, that the 
Soliciter GeneraPs motion ſhould not be permitted, and he ſhould 
certainly oppoſe it. | | | 

Upon this, the committee propoſed to report ſome progreſs, 
and aſk leave to fit again the next day. "I 


TursDAY, DECEMBER 25. 


Mr. Gardiner roſe, and ſaid, that as ſome gentlemen ſeemed 


"pprebenſive that too much was intended to be granted for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics, 3 was but proper, they ſhould be 
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put in full poſſeſſion of the full ſcope and intent of the bill which 
he had moved for leave to bring in, and had formed not upon his 
own ſingle opinion, but with the aſſiſtance of ſome of the beſt 
informed and moſt public ſpirited members of the legiſlature; but 
as he did not intend bringing in his bill till after the zeceſ; 
and therefore could not move for having it printed, he would 
himſelf, as a private perſon, take care to have it printed, and that 
Copies of it ſhould be ſent to every member, that during the'recch 
they might have full leiſure to conſider it. ©2357 4 

Mr. Montgomery, of Cavan, ſaid, that doubtleſs there were ſome 
Iaws that bore ſo hard upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland; that 
they were a diſgrace to our ſtatute book, and ought to be repeal. 
ed, but he very much doubted the propriety of repealing indif- 
criminately all the laws complained of by that people ; he there- 
fore thought it would be right to go into a committee, and es. 
mine the laws that affected them, by which parliament would he 
able to judge what ought to be aboliſhed and what ought to be 
retained. 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, he did not riſe to oppoſe the going into 2 
committee, or to promote it, he only intended to obſerve, that 
it was granted on all fides that ſome indulgence ſhould be granted 
to the Roman Catholics; the only difficulty was, how that indul- 
gence ſhould be granted; for his part he wiſhed the Houſe to do it 
HANDSOMELY—for the merits and the ſufferings of the Roman 
Catholics claimed it from us. | | 

He ſaid, we are not to judge of them by their creed, their ac- 
tions ſhewed that they departed from it, or did not carry its prin- * 
ciples into life ; the natural good diſpoſition, the hurry of human 
affairs left no time to enter into diſquiſitions concerning myſtetious 
points of doQrine z and as religious controverſy was held in con- 
tempt, ſo the rancour of bigotry was deſpiſed; a philoſophic 
diſpoſition ſeemed to pervade every country; and here it ſhould 
be cultivated. The Roman Catholics had not been ſuppoſed at- 
tached to the conſtitution, and with good reaſon, becauſe they 
were known not to enjoy its benefits ; yet that Roman Catholics 
might be attached to a conſtitution they could enjoy, was obvi- : 
ous ; for it was Catholics that wreſted Magna Charta from King 
lohn; and there were two late very trying occaſions, on which 
they behaved with great propriety—one was, when the country 
was threatened with an invaſhon—the other, when in the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion, ſuch very great exertions were made to recover our free 
trade and conſtitution; their behaviour then was in the higheſt 
degree praite-worthy z they did not catch the opportunity to 
make terms, but liberally and unconditionally joined with their 
Proteſtant fellow ſubjects in every effort to ſerve, their counttj. 
By this, and by a continual courſe of good behaviour, they had 
merited the fayour of parliament, But this fayour ought to be 
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granted with ſome regard to the prejudices of - Proteſtants ; for 
even Proteſtants (he ſpoke with reſpect and reverence of the faith 
which he poſſeſſed) had their prejudices, | . 

With ſome regard to the prejudices of Preſbyterians, whoſe 
political principles he preferred before all others, parliament 
ſhould endeavour to make the indulgence agreeable to every party, 
and beneficial not only to the Catholic, but to the nation; it 
ſhould be the buſineſs of parliament, to unite every denomina- 
tion of Iriſhmen, in brotherly affection and regard to the con- 
ſtitution. It had been well obſerved, by a gentleman of firſt-rate 
underſtanding, a member of the Britiſh parliament, that this 
country could never proſper, till its inhabitants were x yeOPLE 3 
and though the aſſertion might ſeem ſtrange, that three millions 
of inhabitants in this iſland ſhould not be called a people, yet 
the truth was ſo, and ſo would continue till the wiſdom of par- 
liament ſhould unite them by all the bands of ſocial affection 
then, and not till then, the country might hope to proſper. 


Mr. Fofter ſaid as gentlemen had raiſed ſome objections on 
the preceding day to have. the Faro and Ferros inſerted in the 
new linen bill, it had been the object of adminiſtration to comply 
with the delicacy of the Houſe, and to adopt the advantage, 
which the inſertion of thoſe words held forth, in another mode 
to which there could be no objection. He ſaid, the alteration 
made in the former bill, in one of the places, where the words 
had been introduced, was extremely proper to be adopted, buy 
if inſerted in the linen bill, it could only extend to the objects 
of that bill: Now, he thought that there were other objects to 
which it might be made extend with good effect; he would 
therefore inſert the purport of the alteration, and make its in- 
fluence general, by introducing a new bill, to which he would 
add ſome clauſes reſpeQing Levant goods, Alguazil ſilk, and 
the importation of the implements of manufaQures which were 
paper to be enacted in this kingdom, and which an Honourable 
Baronet (Sir Lucius O'Brien) had on a former day declined his 
intentions of introducing. - 5 0 

Mr. Montgomery, (of Cavan) ſaid, that when gentlemen con- 
cerned for government, acted in ſuch a manly, fair and candid 
manner, they might ever be certain of meeting with the unani- 
mous conſent, approbation, and thanks of the Houſez for his 
part, he was ſo well pleaſed with the open and proper conduct of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, ſo unlike what had ſome- 
times been practiſed by others in ſimilar caſes, that he had his moſt 
hearty thanks,” Nin | 
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WepnesDpay, DECEMBER 26. 


Mr. Helmes gave notice, that he would immediately after the 
receſs, move for an enquiry into the penal laws of this kingdom 
and doubted not, that he would be able to ſhew ſuch | ſtrong 
reaſon, and draw ſuch forcible concluſions from them, that the 
Houſe would be convinced of the neceſſity of a general reform 
in that branch of police. He alſo ſaid, that he would ſubmit to 
their conſideration, the ſtate of our jails and priſons, which he 
feared would be found more defeCtive than in any other country 
in Europe, particularly with regard to the danger of infection, as 
experience had manifeſted; for we had inſtances of the jurors; 
the lawyers, the witneſſes, and almoſt every perſon attending in 
our courts, being ſwept off by the violence and malignity of the 
Jail infection. | 


The Lord Lieutenant went in ſtate to the Houſe of Peers, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the bills. 
After which the Houſe adjourned to the 29th of January, 


TuzsDay, JANUARY 29, 1782, 


The Houſe met purſuant to adjournment. 

+ Previous to the reading the bill for better ſecuring the liberty 
of the ſubject, Sir Sammel Bradſtreet ſaid, he could not ſuffer it 
to paſs without drawing the attention of the Houſe to the ſubjed. 
It was a bill of the firſt conſequence to this country—had been 
earneſtly deſired for a long ſeries of years, and repeatedly. refuſed 
to this kingdom, and he therefore congratulated his country in 
having gained ſo favourite an object, and thought every gratitude 
was due to the gentlemen of adminiſtration, by whoſe repreſen- 
tations and exertions its return had been effectuated. 

After the bill had been read, the Proweft obſerved it had been a 
great object of the Iriſh nation, ever ſince the revolution, and had 
for late years been urged almoſt every ſeſſion. He thought the 
bill of the utmoſt conſequence to the kingdom, He congratu- 
lated the city of Dublin in having a member who had been ſo 
ſucceſsful in bringing forward this ſubject, and the nation at large, 
in an adminiſtration who had the liberality and patriotiſm to pro- 
cure this boon to Ireland. | 


Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that on Thurſday next he would bring in 
heads of a bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics, but he would 
not debate the ſubjeQ till a future day. 
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Vir. Montgomery, (of Cavan) moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to reviſe and examine all the laws that have been made 
againſt Papiſts in this kingdom, and to report to the Houſe their 
opinion whether any and which of ſaid laws ought to be amended, 
altered or repealed. 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that in order to purſue this reſolution with 
effect, 1t would be neceſſary to examine all the ſtatutes that have 
been paſſed fince the revolution, for that many of the moſt op- 
preſſive penal laws were ſo blended and combined with ſtatutes of 
a different nature, that they were often to be found where, from 
the title of the act, they could leaſt be ſuſpected, nor could they 
be ſeparated from the | beneficial parts of ſome laws, without great 
riſk of deſtroying the whole; but he thought the method he had 
the honour of propoſing to the Houſe would obviate every diffi- 
culty, and had certainly been brought forward in the moſt candid 
manner; early in the ſeſſion he had given notice of his intention 
—he had ſince cauſed the bill to be printed—he had taken the 
opinions of the very ableſt men in parliament—by thoſe opinions 
he had corrected his own—he was ſtill ready to receive every 
further improvement that could be made to the bill—but being 


determined as far as in him lay, to give ſuch relief to the Roman | 


Catholics as would advance the proſperity and gratify the wiſhes, 
of the whole nation, he would not be led away from this object 
by entering into the enquiry propoſed by the Hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. Montgomery confeſſed that the enquiry would be attended 
with much trouble, but thought that the information which the 
Houſe would thereby gain would be an ample recompence. 
Mr. Dillon ſaid, he could not believe the Hon. Gentleman ſerious 
in the reſolution he had propoſed : Every man in the Houſe, 
every man in the nation, ſaw the neceſſity of granting relief to 
the Roman Catholics—the bill propoſed by his honourable friend, 


Mr. Gardiner, went directly to that point, and the committee 


propoſed could anſwer no purpoſe but retard it. | 

Right Hon. Huſſey Burgh.—It is intended that the committee 
propoled (which cannot be a committee of the whole Houſe) 
(hal! deliberate on the moſt important ſubje& that can poſlibly 
come before parliament; and if the Houſe ſhould agree to the 
reſolution it would include this abſurdity—that the power of the 
whole would be given up to a part—but in the way that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Gardiner, has brought the ſubject 
forward, it lies open to the fulleſt inveſtigation of free debate; 
but 1 perceive that this reſolution is propoſed merely to defeat the 
bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics.—Ifit be thought an im- 
proper bill, let it be fairly oppoſed by reaſon and argument, not 
by craft or ſtratagemz by parliamentary wiſdom, and not by 


parliamentary art,—I do not hold myſelf pledged to ſupport the 


bill brought in by the Right Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Gardiner— 
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if it can be improved, I am ready to adopt improvement—if it 
be erroneous, I wiſh to correct its errors—] think it lies open 
to free debate, and am determined on this and every other ſub- 
ject to exerciſe my reaſon freely. The Honourable Gentleman 
who introduced the reſolution is, I am convinced, above uſing 
ſtratagem or art to defeat the bill in queſtion, and will no doubt, 
as he would avoid ſuch miſconduct, avoid even the appearance of 
cauſe for ſuch an imputation. AW > 
Mr. Montgomery ſaid, that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
did him no more than juſtice in declaring, that he was too li- 
beral to uſe craft or ' owing the reſolution. he thought bid 
fair to be very uſeful in direQing the judgment of the Houſe; 
but as it did not ſeem to receive approbation, he would with- 
draw it. | | 


Mr. Ceppinger took notice of the ruinous ſtate of the old Cuſ- 
tom-houſe, which he faid was diſgraceful as well as dangerous, 
He ſaid, that his Majeſty's Commiſſioners had determined to 
remedy this effect, and to that purpoſe had taken a large piece 
of ground adjacent to the North Wall, on which they were now . 
ereCting a proper and extenſive Cuſtom-houſe, with every ne- 
ceſſary office and accommodation. That the ground, however, 
had only been taken in truſt for his Majeſty, but it was now 
deemed expedient to veſt it directly in the Crown; for which 
reaſon he would move for leave to bring in heads of a bill “' for 
veſting in his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the ground on 
which the new Cuſtom-houſe is now building, together with 
that part of the quay called the North Wall adjacent thereto,” 


Mr. Forbes moved that the proper officer lay before the Houſe 
a lift of all bills that have been tranſmitted fince the com- 
mencement of the preſent ſeſſion, with the dates of each tranſmiſs 
reſpectively. | n DU 

Mr. Carleton ſaid, he could not ſee the neceſſity of this 
order, and declared he did not even know who the. proper 
officer was. ; 

Mr. Forbes anſwered, that the neceſſity was obvious, and the 
Honourable Gentleman might be informed of the praRice, by 
conſulting the Journals from the earlieſt times down to the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion. | | 

The Proveft ſaid, that he knew of but one precedent for this 
order, which was in the year 1755, or 1756 yet as he was con- 
vinced the Hon. Gentleman moved it for ſome good purpoſe, he 
would not give it oppoſition. 1 
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WrDNESDAY, JANUARY 3o. 


Mr. Eden roſe.—He ſaid it was with extreme concern that he 
found himſelf neceſſitated to acquaint the Houſe, that from the 
information he had received, the Portugal negociation had not 
ended in the manner he had wiſhed and hoped, or as the Houſe 
and nation had a right to expe. From the part he had taken up- 
on himſelf in this buſineſs on former | occaſions, he thought it his 
duty to give the Houſe the earlieſt information in his power, though 
as the Houſe was thin, and their minds were unprepared upon the 
buſineſs, he would not go into the queſtion, but would propoſe 
that on this day (e*nnight the buſineſs ſhould be brought on. He 


would, by that time, be prepared to lay every neceſſary informati- 


on before the Houſe, fully and. faichfully, reſpeQting the condu& 
which his Majeſty's miniſters had taken upon the ſubject; and he 
begged, gentlemen would conſider what was proper to be done; 
and come with their ſentiments digeſted upon the point under con- 


ſideration, that the deciſion of the court of Liſbon had been un- 
fayourable to this kingdom, | | 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Mr. Gardiner gave notice, that he would on Friday move for 
leave to bring in heads of a bill, for the further relief of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjeQs in Ireland, profeſſing the Popiſh religion. 

Hon. John Burke ſaid, he would ever oppoſe the introduction 
of a bill, that with a _— daſh of a pen, aboliſhed all the re- 
ſtraints that the wiſdom of our anceſtors had laid upon that peo- 
ple; that he wiſhed to grant them ſome indulgence, but that 
the clauſe which gave them power to obtain perpetuities in land, 
was, in his opinion, much too extenſive. d the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman who introduced the bill, conſulted him up- 
on the occaſion, and made his indulgence ſomewhat more mode- 
rate, he ſhould have had the beſt ſupport of his abilities, ſuch as 


they werez but at preſent, he muſt oppoſe the introduQtion of 
the bill, 


Mr. S-. George ſpoke to the ſame effect, and faid that it was 
neceſſary that the Proteſtants, who were ſo much inferior to the 
Papiſts in number, ſhould have ſome check over them, which 
would be entirely taken off, if the clauſe granting perpetuities to 
Papiſts was to paſs z this, he ſaid, was his objection to the bill; 
and if it could be freed from this, he would not give it any oppoſi- 
tion, 7 F N | 

Right Hon. Thomas Conolly ſaid. —Mr. Speaker, I declare that 
this bill ſhall have my firmeſt and moſt zealous ſupport z* to me 
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it appears to be founded in jus riet, GOOD POLICY, and 
TRUE RELIGION; and though in debating it, ſome alterati- 
ons and improvements may be made, yet the general intention 
is ſuch, as no wile or liberal man can oppoſe ; God forbid ! That 
after having proved the loyalty of the Iriſh Papiſts, for an hun- 
dred years, we ſhould now fear to emancipate them from the op- 
prefſion of laws which the humanity of their countrymen dif- 
dained to enforce. Many of the laws againſt Papiſts remain 
merely a dead letter, diſgraceful to your ſtatute books. I would 
wiſh that no law ſhould ftand there, but thoſe which every friend 


of his country would aſſiſt to enforce; and as no friend of Ire 


land or of human nature can enforce thoſe laws, they ought tobe 
repealed. 

Sir H. Langriſhe ſaid, that it was a very unuſual thing to ſee 
oppoſition given to the introduction of heads of a bill; that if they 
contained any tmproper matter, the time for debating and point- 
ing it out, was when the bill went before the committee. He 
would not therefore ſuppoſe, that the Houſe would for a moment 
heſitate to receive a bill whoſe object was to hberate one million 
and a half of loyal Inſh ſubjeQs, now ſuffering under laws that 
preſented the higheſt picture of impotent malice, He aſked, did 
the conduct of Iriſh Catholics, deſerve ſuch treatment? If not, 
he ſaid, in the name of God, let the bill come forward Let us 
conſider what is due to our own dignity—what is due to the 
merits of our ſuffering countrymen—they are a people that de- 
ſerve our favour, and therefore let us not ſhew an unwillingneſs 
to naturalize ſuch a'multitude, who are aliens in their own coun- 
try. | | 
"Me. Ponſonby thought it would be extremely wrong to ſhew any 
unwillingneſs to receive the bill—a people of ſuch exemplary loy- 
alty had his good wiſhes. | 
Mr. Ogle ſpoke to the ſame effect; he ſaid he was ready to give 
the Papiſts every indulgence conſiſtent with the ſafety of the eſta- 
bliſhed church but he hoped it would not be urged with intem- 
perate zeal, nor oppoſed with any improper violence; he hoped 
that candour would influence the minds of gentlemen on both 
ſides; it was not, he ſaid, a queſtion of religion, but a queſtion 
of ſtate 3 they did not fit there as in the ſchools of old, to conli- 
der nice, religious, or metaphyſical diſtinctions, but as legiſlators 
to provide for the ſafety and proſperity of their country; he de- 
clared that he had oppoſed a ES bill for the relief of the Catho- 
lics of Iretand, becauſe its introduQtion had ſomewhat the appear- 
_ ance of a ſurpriſe on the Houſe z though he was certain the gen- 

tleman who introduced it, had not that intention; but the preſent 
bill being fairly brought forward, he was ready to give it the full- 
eſt bearing, and to do every thing for the Papiſts of Ireland, con- 
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ſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſtitution, and of the Proteſtant 
fellow ſubjects. | . 

Mr. Brownlow ſaid, that whatever could tend to unite the peo- 
ple of the country, and ſtrengthen their attachment to it, deſerved 
the moſt ſerious attention of the legiſlature z that this bill being 
intended for the wiſe and ſalutary purpoſe, it ſhould from him re- 
ceive the fulleſt inveſtigation; he ſaid that the moſt free and un- 
reſtrained toleration in all religious matters, ought to be granted 
to every man; that he who was a good ſubject, ſhould never be 
queſtioned as to his articles of faith, but ſhould enjoy the full be- 
netit and protection of the law z—and he aſked, whether there was 
any other country on the face of the earth, where ſeven-tenths of 
the whole people were excluded from the benefits of the law, and 
the privileges of their fellow ſubjects, merely becauſe they dif- 
tered in religious opinions; yet, under this oppreſſion, the Ro- 
man Catholics had retained their loyalty and love to their country, 
and it was now but juſtice to grant them relief; he ſaid, he did 
not look upon the bill moved for, as by any means a perfect ſyſ- 
tem, but when it ſhould be committed, he thought it might receive 
much alteration and improvement. 


Leave was given to bring in the heads of the bill nem. con. 


Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, that now, when the honour and the 
commercial intereſt of the nation are attacked, is the proper time 
to unite every Iriſhman in the ſupport of his country's rights, and 
nothing could more tend to this purpoſe, than repealing laws 
which every man in the nation deſpiſed and condemned ;. he in- 
tended, he ſaid, to move for a call of the Houſe upon the notice 
which Mr. Eden had given, of the ill ſucceeſs of the Portugal ne- 
gociation; that then, when he hoped every member would attend, 
that the Roman Catholic bill might be fully diſcuſſed, and he 
truſted would meet a moſt liberal and honourable ſupport; he 
therefore moved, | "et Ae 

© That the Houſe ſhould be called over on Wedneſday next, 
and that each member ſhould be written to, to attend, on matter 
of the higheſt importance to the commercial intereſt and national 
rights of Ireland.” Agreed nem. con. | 
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The Attorney General preſented heads of a bill for the better 
ſecuring and recovering the debts. due to the crown. He ob- 
ſerved that this bill was a compilation of a variety of clauſes 
extracted from many Engliſh aQs of parliament, ſome of them 
of a very early date, to compel the perſons receiving monies 
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for the crown, to render fair accounts. That it had no refpe&tg 
any individual, but was intended for the general ſervice, and 
he wiſhed, in a fuller houſe, to enter more largely into an expla- 
nation. 3 | 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, that if the act was printed, the 
gentlemen of the Houſe would have a better opinion of conſider- 


ing its merits; for his own part, he could not pretend to * 
give it due conſideration during the hurry of the Houſe, but at on 
home, and in his cloſet, he might have an opportunity of con- ab 
ſidering it. | | . be 
The Attorney General ſaid, that as no other member deſired to ſe 
have the bill printed, he thought printing it would be unneceſſa- re 
Ty, but in order to give the Hon. Gentleman (Sir H. Cavendiſh) ca 
every poſſible ſatisfaction, he would take care to have him fur- fil 
niſned with a fair tranſcript of it. | fit 
| f 
hi 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2. of 
The Houſe met, but did not proceed to any buſineſs. f 
CM — — Jo 
| BR w 
MonDay, FEBRUARY 4. « 
The Houſe in a committee of Courts of ſuſtice, the Recorder fl 
moved that the preſent ſalaries of the Judges, are inadequate to T1 
the dignity of their ſtation,” h — ki 
Mr. Grattan complained, that the bill which had paſſed that 
Houſe, and was ſent over to England, to render the Judges in-- 
dependent of the crown, during good behawiour, was not returned; ft 
he thought, that while they held their places but during pleaſure, 0 
it was a matter of little conſequence to raiſe their ſalaries, nay, that Wn 
it would be injurious to the conſtitution, as it was obvious that C 
he who held a very profitable place at the will of the crown, . was re 
more at its devotion, than he whoſe emoluments were not ſo great, d 
He wiſhed to amend the tenure, as well as to enlarge the ſalaries h 
of the Judges, and one without the other, he conſidered rather a 
loſs than an acquiſition; for which reaſon, he moved to amend p 
the reſolution, ſo that it might run thus: © reſolved, that the pre- t 
ſent tenure and ſalaries of the Judges, are inadequate to the dig- : 
a 


nity of their ſtations; and concluded with ſaying, that he thought 
it exceedingly dangerous, to have perſons dependent onthe crown, 
| who may, upon certain occaſions, be called upon to decide againſt 
the King. 
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Mr. Ponſonby, jun. recommended to the Hon. Gentleman, to let 
the reſolution for enlarging the Judges ſalaries paſs, as he doubt- 
ed not at a future day, that parliament would be able to improve 
their tenure, | | 

He was ſupported by the Recorder, who ſaid, that he was as an- 
xious as any man in the Houſe, to eſtabliſh the Judges upon a 
footing of ſecurity, conſiſtent with the principles of the conſtituti- 
on; and that by perſeverance, he doubted not the Houſe would be 
able to carry the pointz yet, in the mean time, he thought it would 
be no (light acquiſition, if their ſalaries could be raiſed, as at pre- 
{cnt they were extremely inadequate to the. dignity of ſuch truly 
reſpectable perſonages as reſided in our courts. Nor could we in 
caſe of vacancy, by death or otherwiſe, hope to ſee the benches 
filled as they ought to be, from amongſt. the moſt eminent bar- 
iſters, if the appointment of a judge were kept ſo vaſtly below 
what any eminent practitionet at the bat was known to make of 
his profeſſion. © | | 11 

Mr. Brownlow ſaid, that he thought the preſent eſtabliſhment 
of judges inſecure, and their appointments inſufficient; but he 
would firſt chuſe to give them a permanent tenure, and afterwards 
to encreaſe their ſalaries, which he thought might be done by ſub- 
joining to the reſolution. propoſed, an amendment by which it 
would run thus reſolved, that the preſent ſalaries of the Judges 
xe inadequate to the dignity of their ſtation, and that the Houſe 
will addreſs his Majeſty to encreaſe the ſame, in full confidence, 
that the bill committed for rendering the Judges independent du- 
ring good behaviour, will be returned, and pats into a law in this 
kingdom,” | | | 41 

Mi. Grattan ſaid, that by encreaſing the ſalaries of the Judges, 
without ſecuring them in their places during good behaviour, the 
{ubject was put into a worſe ſituation. than he was before; for it 
was obvious, that a man who received '2060/. per annum, was 
more dependent than he who received but 800/.—beſides it was 
conſidered, that parliamentary connections wete very often prefer- 
red to knowledge of the law ; he thought it would be extremely 
dangerous to encreaſe the ſalary without encreaſing the ſecurity for 
holding their places. | 1 

The Attorney General ſaid, that the Hon. Gentleman had ex- 
prefled that, which was the wiſh of every man in the Houſe 
that Judges ought to be independent during good behaviour; and 
he hoped it would one day be obtained; but in the mean time, he 
aſked if any man could object to the reſolution propoſed, which 
was, to inform the crown that the Judges were not ſufficiently 
provided for; was there any man that thought their integrity 
would be diminithed by the encreaſe of their ſalary ? Would it 
not rather be allowed, that, if provided for as gentlemen, they 
would act as gentlemen z but if ſuffered to remain in a diſtteſſed 
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fituation, though nothing could be feared from the preſent Judges, 
who had ever manifeſted ſtrict integrity, yet he would not anſwer 
for their ſucceſſors, who being in the wretched ſituation of Romeo) 
apothecary, and tempted to do a diſhonourable action, might make 
the ſame anſwer that the apothecary made; : 


* My poverty but not my will conſents.” 


Though he wiſhed as much any man to make the Judges inde. 
pendent during good behaviour—yet he did not think their ſituati. 
on in this country ſo much worſe than their ſituation in England, as 
was generally imagined, for in this country there were no preroga- 
tive queſtions ;z in the whole courſe of his practice, he did not fe. 
member a ſingle one; nor did he think the argument uſed by the 
Honourable Member, (Mr. Grattan) that gentlemen were taken 
from the Houſe of Commons to be made Judges, had any force 
againſt the queſtion—as the Houſe of Commons was certainly the 


beſt ſchool for obtaining a knowledge and acquiring a love for the 


conſtitution, 

As to any thing that might have been inſinuated, the Judges 
might receive a bias from the miniſter, being dependent on the 
crown, he thought that no miniſter would ever be ſo wicked, ot 
ſo bold, as to attempt it. When it was ſaid to Walpole thata 
certain Judge had always oppoſed him, and ſhould therefore be 
diſplaced, his anſwer was—it is true, but he is an honeſt man, and 
1 hope no miniſter will ever preſume to interfere with the courts of 


Juſtice. 


Mr. Eden declared himſelf intereſted in the queſtion, as well 
for the conſequence and dignity of the Judges, as for the ſafety 
and happineſs of the people; he thought it highly proper that the 
Judges ſalaries ſhould be raiſed, as the beſt ſecurity and the mol 
certain preſervative for their integrity, and beft enabling them to 
live in a becoming manner; he ſaid they were left without an) 
temptation to debaſe their rank. As to what had been ſaid of gen- 
tlemen being placed on the bench through parliamentary connex!- 
ons, he would only obſerve, that the moſt illuſtrious characten 
that had flouriſhed in our courts of law, had been taken from the 
Houſe of Commons Mansfield, De Grey, Somers, Camden, and 
many others of the moſt exalted ability, and moſt incorruptible in- 
tegrity. | 

Mir. Grattan and Mr. Brownlow ſpoke again in ſupport of theit 
former opinions. m8 

Mr. Carleton ſaid, that merit ſhould be cheriſhed wherever i 
could be found; yet, in Ireland, where the Judges held their 
places at the will of the crown, there were fewer perſons raiſed to 
the Bench from the Houſe of Commons, than in England, where 
the Judges held their places during good behaviour, 
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The Prevoſt ſaid, that he conſidered the independence of the 
[udges as an object of the firſt conſequence, and he hoped that 
the Houſe would never loſe fight of it 'till it was obtained; at the 
{ime time that this was his opinion, he was ſorry to ſee the re- 
ſolution for making them independent, faſtened upon one for 
enlarging their ſalaries z for as the Houſe had already tranſmitted 
a bill for making the Judges independent during good behaviour, 
if they ſhould give a negative to the amendment propoſed, it 
would ſeem as if they had changed their opinions; and if the 


reſolution coupled with the amendment was to paſs, it might 


run ſome riſk of proving ineffectual on that account, whereas he 


thought the encreaſe of ſalary to the Judges would be a great 


point gained in favour of the ſubject; he would, therefore, re- 


commend leaving out, for the preſent, that part of the reſolution 
which looked to the improvement of the Judges tenure, and would 
only retain that part which reſpected the encreaſe of their ſalary 
for if the ſalary of a judge was once raiſed to become an induce- 
ment to Barriſters of the firſt rank to accept of a ſeat on the Bench, 
the ſubje& might ever be ſure of upright Judges; as men of that 
deſcription, even if diſmiſſed from their office of Judge, would 
always find an aſylum in the arms of their profeſſion, which 
would be tenfold honourable and profitable, if they had ſuffered 
from a ſtrict adherence to Juſtice, Beſides, whenever the Bench 
is ſupplied from the moſt eminent of the Bar, he ſaid, the cenſe- 


quence of the men will be able to obtain an act to eſtabliſh the 


permanency of the office, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon and Sir Lucius O'Brien ſpoke to the ſame effect, 
and the queſtion being put on the amendment, there appeared 
Ayes, — — 24 
Noes, — — 84 
The queſtion was then put on the original motion, which 
paſſed without a diviſion. 


The Recorder took notice of the many great delays and incon- 
reniencies that perſons ſummoned on juries in the courts of Dub- 
lin are liable to. He ſaid that punctuality is the very firſt feature 
in the character of a merchant, and that this was totally deſtroyed 
by the wanton and unneceſſary waſte of his time, which was 
often made in the courts. He faid, in England the caſe was 
otherwiſe, for when a perſon was ſummoned on a jury, if he 


came at the appointed time, entered his name in the court, and * 


waited half an hour, he might then go away, if not called upon 3 


whereas here a man muſt appear, perhaps, at nine o'clock, wait 
the whole day; or if, towards evening, he ſhould depart with- 
out leave of the court, perhaps he may be fined more. than his 
circumſtances will bear, 3 will warrant. | 


He would, therefore, move the Houſe to come to à reſolution: 
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* That no perſon ſummoned as a juror in any of the court; 
in Dublin ſhould be fined for non-attendance, if he could make 
it appear that he had attended at the hour appointed by ſummons 
and had waited in the court one hour after.“ 

The Attorney General ſaid, he poſſeſſed as much regard for 
the mercantile people as the learned gentleman who made the 
motion, but he would not indulge them at the expence of the 
conſtitution, which he thought would be injured by the Houſe 
of Commons aſſuming a controul over the proceedings of Counz 
of Juſtice, He faid if his learned friend wiſhed to correct any 
error, it muſt be done by preſenting heads of a bill to that effect. 

Mr. Eden expreſſed his beſt wiſhes to relieve the merchants and 
other citizens, who ſuffer through the practice complained of, 
and ſuggeſted that an order of court might correct the incon- 
venience. | 

The Recorder admitted the propriety of this mode, but de- 
ſpaired of ſeeing it adopted. He withdrew the reſolution, and 
_=_ notice that he would preſent heads of a bill to the fame 
effect. | 


' 
Turspav, FrBrUARY 5. 


'The Right Honourable Luke Gardiner being indiſpoſed, and 
unable to attend, Mr. Dillon preſented heads of a bill for the 
further relief of his Majeſty's becks in Ireland, profeſſing the 
Roman Catholic religion; which he moved ſhould then be 16 
ceived and read, 

Sir Hercules Langriſbe ſaid, that as he knew the Right Hon, 
Gentleman who prepared the bill, wiſhed that it ſhould receive 
the moſt attentive conſideration, in a full Houſe, he requeſted to 
have it printed, that every Gentleman might fully underſtand 
its ſcope and intention; and that a day might be appointed to 
have its merits diſcuſſed, 

The Preda ſaid, that he had for many years conſidered: the 
Popery laws as oppreſſive to Roman Catholics, and diſgraceful 
to the legiſlature; that hardly any thing could be propoſed to 
remove them to which he would not aſſent z yet he recommended 
to the Houle the moſt deliberate attention to what they were now 
about to do. The interference of the legiſlature in matters of 
religion, could only go fo far as religion had an influence upon 
temporal affairs; for he hoped there was not a man in the nation of 
ſo illiberal or narrow mind, as to wiſh to conTROUL the con- 
ſcience of another in points merely ſpeculative, If then this 
interference of the legiſlature with religion, ſo far as had been 
mentioned, might be conſidered as a powerful engine in the hand- 
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of the ſtate, capable of being employed to the great advantage of 
the community, he would beg leave to ſuggeſt to the Houſe an 


idea for improving the bill now before them, ſo as to make it of 


the higheſt national advantage; and in ſaying this, he well knew 
the delicate ground on which he ſtood, being the head of a great 
Univerſity z but he hoped it would be conſidered that he ſpoke 
a3 an official man, He faid, that the manner in which perſons 
were at preſent educated for the Romiſh church in Ireland, was to 
the laſt degree impolitic ; that by ſending them abroad their affec- 
tions were in ſome meaſure weaned from their own country, and 
they imbibed prejudices no way advantageous to it. If Roman 
Catholics were permitted to receive a liberal education in their 
own country, where true philoſophy was known to flouriſh, their 
prieſts would become more enlightened—their attachment to 
the ſtate which granted them protection, would be ſtrengthened 
—and the general good diſpoſition of the people would ſtill be 
improved, — He thought that this ſhould be done at the public 
expence, and under his Majeſty's authority and direction; and 


ſuggeſted that if the eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh Clergy in Ireland, 


was put into the hands of the king and council, under this reftic- 
ton—that no perſon ſhould be promoted in that church, after a 
certain period, who had not received his education at home—it 
would give the legiſlature ſo great a power over their clergy, that 
they might everrely upon the affection of the people. 


Mr. Dillon agreed with the Prov, that a clauſe to the purport 


he had mentioned, would be highly advantageous to the nation, 
and extremely ſatisfactory to the Roman Catholics, He ſeemed 
to wiſh for the aſſiſtance of that learned gentleman, upon the oc- 
caſion; but the Proweſt in that excuſed himſelf, and declared, 
that though the bill had his moſt hearty good wiſhes, he could by 
no means undertake it, but ſhould leave it in the able hands of 
thoſe gentlemen who firſt brought it forward. 

The bill was committed for this day ſe*nnight. 

The Hon. John Burke wiſhed it had been committed for the firſt 
of September next; but as it was, he moved—that it ſhould be 
an inſtruction to the committee appointed to. conſider that bill, 
that they ſhould introduce a clauſe therein, reciting the different 
acts, and clauſes of acts, intended to be repealed thereby. 

The Proveft ſaid, he could not ſuppoſe the Hon. Gentleman was 
ſerious in his motion; there were many angry and cruel laws that 
oppreſſed the Roman Catholics z indeed they were ſo veryibad 
that there was no great merit in repealing them z but there was no 
neceſſity for recapitulating what every wiſe and liberal man wiſhed 
to bury in eternal oblivion z and as the enlarged and benevolent 
ſyſtem of politics which now prevailed, had produced this bill of 
c:nciliation, that all parties might be induced to purſue the general 
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good, and forget the miſeries of former times, he truſted that ng 


gentleman would raiſe up in memory any circumſtance that could 
tend to diſturb this happy diſpoſition. 

Mr. Burke hoped he would be eſteemed as true a friend to his 
country as any other gentleman : He confeſſed he was not able to 
enter the liſts with Mr. Prow2/t, as an orator, but he was not fin- 
gular in his deſire of having the particular Jaws recited that were 
intended to be repealed, and would therefore inſiſt on his mo 
as he was convinced it was uſeful, 

Mr. Maſon faid, that as every ſenator was ſuppoſed to under. 
ſtand the law, he would recommend the Hon. Member who made 
the motion, to fit down and examine all the acts which had been 
paſſed for one hundred years paſt, and when he had ſelected eve. 
ry act, or clauſe in an act, which operated againſt the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, he might, by way of amendment, recite them 
in the act now under conſideration, 

Mr. Parnell ſaid, he thought the motion neither inflammatory 
nor unneceſſary : He thought that the people ought to be made 
acquainted with the meaſure of indulgence that was intended to 
be granted. That it was but decent and reſpectful to examine 
thoſe laws, which the wiſdom of our anceſtors had thought ne- 
ceſſary to enact; that reciting only grievances, and flurring over 
favours, was unwiſe; and if the Houſe ſhould paſs a general law 
for relieving the Roman Catholics, without even waiting to exa- 
mine the laws by which they were reſtrained, they might be con- 
ſidered—as giving, without weighing the favour—as beſtowing 
bounty, without counting the ſums, | 

Sir Hercules Langriſhe ſaid, that all the proceedings of parlia- 


g put under 


tion, 


ſuch a reſtraint, and oppoſed the motion. 
Sir Boyle Roche ſaid, that whenever the ſubject was mentioned, 
he was always ſtruck with the greatneſs of the obje&—no leſs 
than the delivering two millions of our fellow ſubje&s, who for 
an hundred years had groaned in bondage, and reſtoring them to 
the enjoyment of liberty in their native country, He ſaid that no 
men in the nation denied, that upon every principle of jus TIC, 
HONOUR, TRUTH, and PUBLIC coop, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ought to be ſet free; and aſked whether we could ever be 
a great and happy people 'till this was accompliſhed. —He ho 
no man would think himſelf intereſted in ſtill fomenting di viſion 
and diſpute; and though allowance muſt be made for prejudice, 


et he hoped no man in the nation was malignant enough to Gau 
his ſpleen by the ruin of bis country. The poor unhappy Roman 


Catholics, for an hundred years, have laboured under the moſt 


cruel hardſhips that prejudice could impoſe z yet ſuch was their 
love of this country, that even oppreſſion could not ſhake theit 
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pdelity they ſcarcely uttered their diſtreſs, or if a ſigh eſcaped, 
it was directed to the compaſſion of their generous countrymen, 


whoſe love of liberty, they hoped, wauld at laſt impart that 
bleſſing to them and are Loch ſubjects now to be treated with 
CHICANE, With PARLIAMENTARY CRAFT? PForbid it Hea- 
ven [I hope, and I am confident, my friend will not diſgrace 
the cauſe he has eſpouſed, by trict or maneuvre, but will ſup- 
port it on principles of honour and honeſty, if it can be ſo ſup- 
rted, | 
"Mr. Buſbe ſaid he thought the clauſe unneceſſary—the commit- 
tee will certainly recite every ſtatute that ought to be recited—but 
if they enter upon this bill, under the reſtraint of the reſolution 
propoſed by the Hon. Gentleman, and if by accident they ſhould 
omit ANY ONE CLAUSE of all that muLTiTUDINous cop, 
which ſtands condemned by being unknown; if they ſhould not 


be able to detect every one of thoſe numerous clauſes, that lurk al- 


moſt in every bill for an hundred years backward, clauſes which 
the moſt knowing do not know, and the moſt ſevere do not exe- 
cute—it may be faid that the committee have not obeyed the in- 


ſtructions of the Houſe z and for this reaſon, I am againſt their 
entering upon the bill under the reſtraint propoſed. I did hope, 


ſaid he, that this bill would paſs unanimouſly, but if it muſt be 
oppoſed, let it be in a 41K and MANLY way, and not upon ſuch 
ground as this. ä 5 
Mr. Huſſey Burgh. — I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that if the Houſe 
ſhould agree to the motion propoſed, it might be productive of 
very great miſchief and embarraſſment in the courts. It has al- 
ready been declared, that the laws againſt Roman Catholics are 


ſo blended with other laws of different kinds, that there would 


be ſome difficulty in ſeparating and diſuniting them z and if any 
one clauſe ſhould happen to be omitted in the recital, a lawyer 
might give the courts infinite trouble to decide what was, or 
what was not, the intent of the legiſlature z but there is another, 
and much more powerful reaſon—we are now going to repeal all 
the laws that oppreſs Roman Catholics, and I ſhould not chuſe to 
look back upon that cruel code, which would ſtand as an im- 
peachment to the Proteſtant name, whoſe GREATEST GLORY IS 
UNIVERSAL TOLERATION and BENEVOLENCE, I would, 
therefore, draw a veil over acts, which a hard neceſſity, lamented 
by every humane mind, compelled our anceſtors to impoſe upon 


their countrymen. 


Mr. Brownlow ſaid he did not approve of the motion, but 
thought that the committee might be empowered to receive a 
clauſe, reciting what was intended to be repealed. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon (aid, there were but two ways by which the Ro- 


man Catholics could be relieved : The firſt was, by reciting one 
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by one the different laws made againſt them, and repealing ſuch 
as the legiſlature deemed oppreſſive ; the other was, to repeal the 
whole in the groſs, with certain exceptions—that this being the 
moſt ſimple and eaſy method, the Right Hon. Gentleman who had 
brought forward the heads of a hill now before the Houſe, had 
followed it for as the great object was to liberate every Roman 
Catholic who ſhould take the oaths, and, with certain exceptions, 
to place them on a level with their fellow ſubjects, there was no 
neceſſity for reciting the laws under which they had ſuffered, 


Mr. Burde ſaid he did not wiſh to be like the fools who ſcatter 


firebrands in ſport ; and he withdrew the motion. | 

Mr. Huſſey Burgh ſaid, that if agreeable to the Houſe, he would 
on Monday next ſubmit to the conſideration of gentlemen a mat- 
ter of the higheſt concern—a matter in which the eſtabliſhed 
church was deeply intereſted, —If it ſhould, by any perſon, be 
thought ſingular in him to take it up, when, indeed, it was an 


object directly within the province and obſervation of the Right 


Revd. Bench of Biſhops, he hoped that it would not be ſuppoſed 
he had not the utmoſt reverence and eſteem for that bench; but 
the duty which he owed to the Univerſity, which he had the ho- 
nour to repreſent, compelled him to expoſe the evil, and attempt 
a remedy, The evil he complained of was, that perſons were 
admitted into holy orders upon Scotch degrees; and he ho 
ed he would not be deemed illiberal, when he ſhould move for 
leave to bring in heads of a bill to prevent this practice, as his 
object was to make the clergy reſpectable, by admitting amongſt 
them none but men of the moſt improved education ſuch u 
was to be attained in the two great Univerſities of England, 
or in the Univerſity of Dublin; which laſt, he ſaid, furniſhed 
a number of gentlemen more than ſufficient to ſupply the 
Church of Ireland, and was, therefore, much injured by the 
praQtice of admitting perſons of inferior education, upon Scotch 
degrees. | * 
The Preveſt ſupported Mr. Burgh, and ſaid, he had ſpoken 
to many of the Right Revd. Kiba upon the ſubject, who 
all condemned the practice complained of, but ſtill it was 


continued. He thought, therefore, that it was but doing juſtice | 


to the Right Revd. Bench to aſſiſt their wiſhes in putting a ſtop 
to it ; and would therefore, as well as from his defire to ſupport 
the dignity of the Univerſity over which he had the honour to 
preſide, moſt heartily coincide in the intention of his honourable 
friend. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon joined in the ſame declaration, and thought it 
would be conſidered as an attempt to vindicate the dignity of the 
Right Revd. Bench, not as an act offenſive to them. 
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About half paſt three Mr. Eden roſe and ſaid, he was now in 
ſome meaſure prepared to enter into the Portugal buſineſs :— 
When upon former occaſions the ſubject had been introduced and 
he had preſſed its being deferred, his conduct was formed upon 
ſentiments which he thought at he time the moſt prudent and po- 
litic z the ſame ſentiments induced him to bring forward now 
what he had then poſtponed. He ſaid, the ſubject had been in- 
troduced originally by a member for the city of Dublin, preſent- 
ing a petition from the guild of merchants z which petition had 
been ordered to lie upon the table. In order, therefore, to have 
ſome ground for entering upon the buſineſs, he would move, 
« that the petition ſhould be forthwith referred to a committee 
of the whole Houſe ;“ which method of proceeding would be 
the moſt reſpeQful to the merchants who had framed the petition, 
and the moſt proper for the agitation of the ſubjeQ ; as in a 
committee it could be diſcuſſed with greater freedom than in the 
Houſe. When the Houſe ſhould be in a committee, he would be 
willing to ſtate fully and candidly the whole of the ſubject, as 
far as he had been able to collect information by official or extra- | 
official correſpondence z or by the letters or converſation of | 
merchants. 

Mr. lod gave ſome little oppoſition to entering into a com- 
mittee immediately; he thought ſeveral 22 ſteps ſhould | 
be taken, papers ſhould be called for and referred, and neceſſary | 
powers given, without which a committee could not fully in- | 
veſtigate the buſineſs. | 

But the Houſe in general appearing deſirous to acquieſce in the 
mode propoſed by Mr. Euen, and he requeſting that he might be 
allowed to ſtate the buſineſs and tell his ſtory in his own way 
Mr. Flaod retracted his oppoſition, and the Houſe reſolved itſelf 
into a committee. 3 : 

Mr. Eden began by ſtating, that in all queſtions of public im- 
portance, when thoſe who are intruſted with the public intereſts ; 
have been unſucceſsful, it is a conſtitutional idea that they ſhould 
conſider themſel ves as culpable, till _ have juſtified themſelves 
to the public, That to this ſpecies of trial he was deſirous to 
ſubmit, in full confidence that after- a fair inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, both he himſelf and thoſe under whom he had the ho- 
nour to act, would appear not only free from all poſſible cri- 
mination, but be proved to have acted with the utmoſt zeal for 
the commercial intereſts of Ireland. or gre a ox 

With regard to the preſent buſineſs he obſerved, that mer. 
chants and others in the firſt warmth of diſappointment, and in 
the recollection of old n which had fettered theit com- \ 
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merce, had ſhewn ſome diſpoſition to ſuſpe& that the Engliſh 
miniſters either in England or in Liſbon, had acted under the in- 
fluence of Engliſh monopoliſts, and favoured individual intereſt 
againſt thoſe of this kingdom. He treated this idea not only a 
utterly improbable and ungenerous, but inapplicable alſo to the 
ſubject; as it implied, that the queen of Portugal and her mini- 
ſters had confederated with the king of Great Britain and his ca- 
binet; and he obſerved further, that the whole idea was founded 
in error and abſurdity, becauſe ſome poſſible intereſt muſt be 
aſſigned to account * an intereſted conduct; and in the pre- 
ſent check to trade, which relates to woollen manufacturer, 
chiefly, if not entirely, of the new draperies, and to printed lin- 
ens, it would appear on examination, that there is no pretence 
for a competition. With regard to the woollens, the ſpecies of 
manufacture exported were not only of a ſpecies entirely diffe- 
rent from thoſe ſent from Great Britain, but muſt for a great num- 
ber of years be too ſmall to bear any rateable porportion to the 
Engliſh ex ports; and beſides, the Britiſh merchants cannot be 
fearful of the Iriſh competition in foreign markets, when they 
are aQually ſupplying the Iriſh markets to twenty times the a- 
mount of what Ireland has any expectation of exporting to Por- 
tu al. 3 N dv id 4 f 

yi to the linens, the ſuſpicion. was quite ridiculous z' for the 
Engliſh exports of that article do not amount in value to 20000. 
annually; and it deſerved notice that England takes from this 
kingdom near 2,000,000 yards of linen, and exports to Portugal 
leſs than 20,000, 2 153] wes 

He then (aid, he would place the queſtion, __ againſt his 
own feelings, in the moſt diſadvantageous point of view that it 
would bear. It is true, ſaid he, that before the free trade was 
ſettled, that we had ſome trade with Portugal for woollens and 
printed linens, and that now we have none. It is alſo true, that 
though in many branches of trade which are burdenſome, we 
fully thare the burdens of the Britiſh merchants, in this, which i3 
advantageous, we ſtand ſecluded and on a ſeparate ground. 

On the firſt view of this grievance, for ſuch it was, he could 
not help exprefling his concern for the individuals, who had fuf- 
fered by having their goods ſeized and detained at Portugal; but 


„ 


it was premature to conſider heir loſſes, though the day might 


come, when that conſideration would be reaſonable and juſt.— 
Upon the firſt opening of the trade in 1780, they had made theilt 
exports to Portugal with a laudable ſpirit, which in a-'commercial 
nation deſerved encouragement. The calamities of war had eloſ- 
ed the other European markets; the Liſbon market was open; it 
was natural to examine the extent of the Britiſh' exports to that 
market, and draw great expeQations from the compariſon, It 
was natural to conceive, that there would be an extreme avidity 
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to admit openly in the Portugueſe markets, what had hitherto been 
carried thither clandeſtinely. It ſeemed impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that not only the benefit of the wollen treaty would be deſired, but 
that printed linens would be alſo excluded, which had for the 
whole century been admitted without interruption, 

As to this, he added that Portugal had undoubtedly a right to 
exclude any introduction of foreign linens from other countries; 
and that it is the principle of commerce to make the excluſion of a 
commadity operate in proportion to the labour beſtowed upon 
that commodity, for the obvious 1 of encouraging domeſ- 
tic induſtry. This is done in moſt countries of Europe with re- 
gard to painted ſattins, printed calicoes, &c. Cottons too on 
this principle are prohibited from England by Portugal z but in 
the preſent caſe, Ireland had to complain of a ſtrictneſs com- 
menced againſt her, which has not operated [equally againſt Great 
Britain, Though this in ſtrict reaſoning was a grievance, he was 
glad to obſerve, that it could not be ſenſibly felt, becauſe the 
whole quantity of linen cloth, both plain and printed, which was 
ſent to Portugal in 1776, from Ireland, when the trade was 
perfectly open, was leſs than 32,000 yards, being worth about 
2,250/. at 1s. 5d. per yard and near four times that quantit 
was ſent in the ſame year to Spain, without any treaty to aſ- 
ſilt it. | 

The extent of the diſappointment in regard to woollens was 
greater; about 210,000 yards of new drapery having been ex- 
ported from Ireland 1n the year ending March 1781, the firſt year 
of the free trade, | 


Having now ſtated the extent of the diſappointment, he de- 


fired the leave of the Houſe to enter into a full derail of the facta 
which related to that diſappointment. In order to do this with 
accuracy, and to ſhew the real anxiety which he felt, not to con- 
ceal from the Houſe the minutes and circumſtances which had 
paſſed, he would read, as a part of his ſpeech, various minutes 
and extracts. * N op 

It appeared from thoſe papers that a few days after the arrival 
of the preſent Lord Lieutenant, his Excellency, upon the mere 
rumour of the detention of the merchants goods, had commenced 
his endeavours to obtain redreſs; and that in a correſpondence 
with the Secretary of State in England, the miniſter and conſul 
of Portugal, and ſundry merchants in Dublin, the point of ob- 
taining the full enjoyment of the Methuen treaty of 1703, and 
relief both preſent and future in the article of printed hnens, had 
been urged without intermiſſion, and with the warmeſt anxiety 
and firmnefs by his Majeſty's minifters. On the part of Portugal 
it appeared, that the ſtrongeſt hopes of compleat ſatisfaction, had 
from time to time been given; but that very unerpectedly the 
Earl of Hillfberaugh, on the 24th of January, had received a viſit 
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from the Chevalier de Pinto, who acquainted him in poſitive terms, 
* that he was commanded by the queen of Portugal to declare, 
that ſhe was determined not to allow on any account, that the 
treaty of 1703 can be conſtrued to comprehend the woollen trade 
of Ireland.“ 

Mr. Eden cloſed this account of facts, by ſtating that it ap- 
peared from the laſt private letters, that the excluſion of Inf 
goods had alſo taken place at Oporto. He now adverted to the 
treaty of 1703. He ſaid it could not be denied, that in ſtrict lan- 
guage the words of that treaty do not include Ireland by name: 
it was alſo true that the export of woollens from Ireland were at 
that time recently under a prohibition from the legiſlature of bath 
kingdoms, and upon that reaſoning Portugal ſeems now to have 
conceived, that they were not intended to have been included— 
but he recalled the attention of the Houſe both to the practice of 
Ireland in exporting woollens to Portugal for many years pre- 
vious to the treaty, which brought them within the expreſſion, as 
heretofore accuſtomed, and alſo to the precedents ſtated in a former 
debate by Sir Lucius O'Brien, of many old treaties ſubſiſting, 
which give a participation of commercial privileges in Portugal as 
well to Ireland as Great Britain. 

With regard to the intereſt of Portugal upon the treaty, it 
was difficult to find any which could account for her conduct. 
It had been attempted by the Abbe Reynal, in his publication to 
prejudice the ——— government againſt this treaty, and the 
. Frenchman's motives were ſufficiently obvious; for his advice 
tended not only to the preferable introduction of French manu- 
factures into Portugal, but to the excluſion of Portugueſe wines 
from England, and the conſequent increaſed importation of 
French wines there. It was not to be denied that the Portu- 
gueſe had for more than a century diſpoſed of the material of 
manufactures, and alſo gold in large quantities, in return for the 
manufaQures and proviſions of other countries; and that this 
ſpecies of commerce had been carried on fo far, even as in ſome 
degree to juſtify Abbe Reynal's aſſertion that Portugal was both 
fed and cloathed by her allies. But whatever might be the true 
cauſe of the decay of induſtry in Portugal, the hikers and fate 
of that empire was ſo clofely connected with Great Britain, that 
however ſhe might be miſled for a time, and during the embar- 
raſſments of the preſent war to overlook the regards due to the 
Britiſh dominions, yet the time muſt come again when that illu- 
fion would ceaſe. It was alſo eaſy to obſerve through the whole 
conduct of this negociation, that the reſtrictions attempted tend- 
ed not only to injure the commerce of Ireland, but the much 
larger object of Britiſh; as, however it is known that the preſent 
Portugueſe cabinet is not without wiſdom, it muſt ſoon ap- 

to them that their intereſts cannot be ſafely ſeparated from 
thoſe of Great Britain, SOM 


. 215 
In conſidering the conduct to be adopted by Ireland, he deſired 


ntlemen to advert to the ſtate of their trade. The annual va- 


lue of Iriſh exports might be eſtimated at about 3,000,000). the 


exports to Portugal alone in the year 1781, had been above 


20,000/. being more than 1-12th of the whole export trade of 


the kingdom. The more particular examination of thoſe exports 
deſerved peculiar attention, above 220,000/ being 5-6ths of the 
whole, conſiſting of proviſions of different denominations, the 
remaining 6th part of draperies, linens, ſhoes, ſtockings, and 
other articles. The imports alſo were very material, conſiſting 
of dying ſtuffs, manufacturing oils, Spaniſh wool and cotton, 
poc-athes in large quantities, and the only ſort of ſalt proper for 
proviſions. As to the laſt article, the ſalt of St. Ubes, the 
quantity imported in 1781, had been no leſs than 487, ooo buſhels, 
and is of a quality ſo very eſſential to the proviſion trade of 
this kingdom, that it could not be equalled from any other place, 
and the proviſion contracts abſolutely require it to be uſed. He 
obſerved further, that the import of wines amounted to 50, oool. 
in the ſame year, which was the only article poſſible to be ex- 
cluded without extreme prejudice to ourſelves.—The total im- 
port amounted to 130, oool. and the balance in our favour to 
120,000, He ſtated the trade of former years, in which, though 
the commerce had been leſs, there had always been a favourable 
balance; but ſaid, that the only year which could be taken with 
accuracy, or as properly applicable to the preſent enquiry, was 
1751, being the only year ſince the free trade; and alſo the on- 
ly year in which the accounts had been kept ſeparate, from thoſe 
of Spain and the Italian ſtates. | 

Having now ſtated the hiſtory both of the trade and negociati- 
on, Mr, Eden reminded the Houſe, that he had undertaken to be 
as forward as any man; and if permitted, the moſt forward in 


} 


taking ſuch meaſures as parliament ſhould think moſt likely to 


remedy the preſent grievance. He faid he continued cordial and 
warm in that diſpoſition, but doubted whether he could with due 
delicacy be the firſt to propoſe any thing, which muſt ſeem to 
imply his own acquittal z for which he choſe rather to reſt upon 
the ſenſe of the Houſe. He had, without reſerve, communi- 
cated the purport of what he had now ſtated to ſeveral reſpect- 
able friends, and indeed to every gentleman, who had aſked him, 
particularly reſpecting the progreſs of the buſineſs; if they ſhould 
continue ſatisfied both with the conduct of Iriſh government, and 
that of his Majeſty's miniſters, he ſuppoſed that they would 
Immediately bring f | 
luited to the general ſituation of his Majeſty's dominions, and the 


particular intereſt of Ireland. He would readily concur in any 
thing which might ſhew activity, ſpirit and firmneſs, connected 
with diſcretion and prudence. It had long been a binding prin- 


orward whatever propoſition might ſeem beſt 
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ciple with him, that the intereſts of Great Britain and Ireland 


were inſeparable, that the riches of the one were the riches of 


the other, and there cannot be in common ſenſe any more jealouſy 
againſt the principal trading towns of Ireland than againſt Briſtol, 
Liverpool, or Glaſgow. His mind from the firſt hour of his 
landing in Ireland, had been invariably employed in promoting, 
to the utmoſt of his power, the fair advantages of this kingdom; 
and he ſtood in that Houſe as anxious for the wiſhes of its con- 
ſtituents, as he could be for his own. 

Mr. Fitz;gibbon ſaid, that early in the ſeſſion, when the Por- 
tugal buſineſs was firſt brought before the Houſe, through the 
petition that is now under conſideration, I oppoſed the motion for 
going into a committee upon that ſubject, becauſe I believed that 
adminiſtration both here and in England were exerting their ut- 
moſt efforts in the way of negociation, to bring it to a happy iſſue, 
It appears from all the papers that have been read, and I doubt not 
that every man who hears me will agree, that I did not miſplace 
my confidence. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman on the floor, (Mr. Eden) Lord Hillſb rough, the 
friend and advocate of this country; in a word, every gentle- 
man that had any concern in the negotiation, entered into it with 
zeal, and ſupported it with ſpirit; but now that it has terminated 
in a manner Contrary to all our wiſhes, I ſee great difficulty in 
applying any parliamentary remedy. If by any bill of refent- 
ment we prohtbit the importation of Portugal goods, or load 
them with heavy duties, we provoke the court of Liſbon to re- 
taliatez and it has been ſhewn by the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that the trade with Portugal is T the higheſt importance to this 
kingdom, as it leaves a balance in our favour of 120, oool. per 
annum, and of the goods we get from thence, there are ſome 
with which we cannot be ſo well ſupplied from any other place.— 
The only way that I can think of to obtain relief, is by addreſſing 
his Majeſty, and humbly requeſting . that he will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to aſſert the rights of his kingdom of Ireland, which in 
this inſtance have been groſs]y violated. We are all agreed that 
by the treaty of 1703, che ſubjeQs of this kingdom have an in- 
diſputable right to a trade in woollens. with Portugal. Lord 
Hillſborough reſted on it; his words are, | WILLI NOT or 
ur ruis Kin ;“ and it is the buſineſs of parliament to ſup- 
port him in this declaration. The moſt ſpirited and digni fied mode 
that can be purſued is, to call upon the executive power. of the 
ſtate to ſupport its intereſt and maintain its conſequence: I rhere- 
fare move you, Sir, that it be reſolved to addreſs: his. Majeſty, 
&c. (Mr. Fitzgibbon here read an addreſs, ſtating the rights of 
this country, and the injury it had received, and requeſting bis 
Majeſty would interpoſe with the court of Portugal in the moſt 
effeQual manner for procuring redreſs, and eſtabliſhing the rights 
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of his ſubjects.) After having conſidered every circumſtance of 
the negotiation, I muſt obſerve that I communicated ray intention 
of moving this addreſs to the Right Hon. Secretary, and he 
agrees in my opinion, that it is the moſt proper method that can 
be taken. If the Houſe ſhould be of the fame opinion, and agree 
to the reſolution propoſed, we may then proceed to examine mer- 
chants, or adopt any other meaſure that can give it ſtrength. 

Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinſon ſaid, that he roſe to give his ap- 
probation to the addreſs, and to mention to the Houſe his reaſons 
for doing ſo. He thought it contained a clear ſtatement of our 
national rights, as far as the preſent ſubject extended, and the in- 
diſputable grounds on which thoſe rights were eſtabliſhed ; not 
reſting on the treaty of 1703 only, but on many ſoleinn and ex- 
plicit treaties, which had received the fanQion of four ſucceſſive 
centuries—in one of which, that of 1642, there is an expreſs 
ſtipulation, that there ſhall be“ a free commerce between the 
ſubjects of both crowns in all iflands and gore tt” 
ſtated the rights of the nation, it complained of the violation 
thoſe rights, in ſuch firm language, as became the dignity of 2 
free people; and at the ſame time with that moderation and de- 
corum which were due to an ancient ally of his Majeſty's crown. 
That he conſidered this addreſs as a juſt appeal to that power 
which the conſtitution veſts in the ſovereign for the enforcing of 
treaties, and the protection of the commerce of all his people; 
we laid our complaint before the throne, ſaid he, with ſpirit and 
with temper, and preſſed with that earneftneſs which the ſubject 
demanded for the moſt effectual interpoſition. If there was any 
ſalutary meaſure more ſtrong than the preſent, or any remedy 
more adequate to the injury, he confeſſed it had eſcaped his ob- 
ſervation, That a prohibition of all crade with Portugal, or of 
any part of the very beneficial trade, as it appeared clearly to be 
from the accurate ſtatement of the Right Hon. Gentleman, which 
we ſtill continued to enjoy with that kingdom, would in his opi- 
nion, be a great aggravation of the preſent evil. He wiſhed to 
aſſert the dignity of the nation, without wounding its intereſt. 
He ſaid, that the hands of the Houſe were not tied up by the 
preſent addreſs; that it was not pledged for any thing, but was 
fully at liberty to adopt any other remedy, or to purſue any 
8 meaſures which prudence ſhould diate, or neceſſity 
entorce. | | | 

From local, as well as general motives, he ſaid no man who 
heard him was more ſincerely interefted than he was, in every 
thing that affected the commercial rights of Ireland; and no man 
therefore was difpoſed to go greater lengths, conſiſtently with our 
| own intereſts, to obtain redreſs for a very material injury, and 2 

very great inſult offered to this kingdom. That there was an- 
%(her circumſtance which made him have particular pleaſure in 
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ſupporting the addreſs, becauſe it did juſtice to the zealous in- 
terpoſition of his Majeſty's miniſters, and placed the blame, 
where only the blame was due, on the court of Portugal, 
From the information which the committeee had received from the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, he faid, he thought himſelf founded in 
aſſerting, that during the whole of the tranſaQtion, not a mo- 
ment's time had been loſt on this fide of the water, and that his 
Majeſty's miniſters at the courts of London and Liſbon, have acted 
with equal zeal for the intereſts of this country; that the miniſters 
of Portugal, at firſt amuſed them with hopes, and, as the events 
of war became unproſperous, harraſſed them with delays; till at 
length, after the loſs of his Majeſty's forces in Virginia, that perfi- 
dious court ventured to ſpeak out, and to give a peremptory tefu- 
fal. He ſaid that the very particular and authentic communicati- 
ons which the committee had received, had thoroughly convinced 
his mind; and he believed no man could entertain a doubt of it, 
that his Majeſty's miniſters had aQed fairly and honourably by 
this country; and ſo fpirited an addreſs from the Commons of 
Ireland to their ſovereign, muſt ſatisfy every unprejudiced perſon, 
that that Houſe was ready to uſe every effort to vindicate the 
rights of their country, and had the firmeſt reliance on his Majeſ- 
ty's royal interpoſition to enforce the juſt claims of his people of 
Ireland, For theſe reaſons the addreſs had his warmeſt approba- 
tion. ä 

Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, he thought the ſtatement which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had made of the trade between Ireland 
and Portugal was wrong, as it related to one particular year, and 
did not give a true general idea of that trade, which if examined 
for ſome years back, would not be found to produce 40, oool. per 
annum in favour of this nation, inſtead of 120,060/. which had 
been ſtated : Nay, he thought he would be able to ſhew that in 
ſome years the balance was even againſt us. Why then, faid he, 
does the Right Hon. Gentleman exhort us not to 1njure the inte- 
reſts of the country? We injure her intereſts when we deſert her 
rights, —T h1s is the firſt queſtion between Ireland and other nations 
that has come before the Houſe 3 and as we act with vigour or 
with languor in this, we may expect to ſee our claims in foreign 
courts eſtabliſhed or deſpiſed. For my own part, I do not think 
the addreſs propoſed, contains ſufficient ſpirit ; there is in it a 
languor, a timidity that crouches under inſult, —I had drawn up 
one, which I hoped the Houſe would adopt, and which I will 
now read, and ſubmit to the conſideration of gentlemen—(Here 
Sit Lucius read his addreſs, which ſet out with ſtating the rights 
of this country to a free trade with Portugal—mentioned the 
violation of thofe rights, and called upon the ſovereign to do the 
nation juſlice.) It concluded with thoſe remarkable-words: © And 
« we doubt not that this nation has vigour and RESOURCES 
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« ſufficient to maintain her rights, and aſtoniſn all her enemies.“ 
When England, he ſaid, was inſulted by the court of Spain, in a 
fmilar manner, negotiation continued for two years, and might 
have continued to this hour, if parliament had not interfered, 
and by a lpirited addreſs, brought negotiation to a happy iſſue, — 
The court of Spain did not think the nation in earneſt, till par- 
liament interfered z nor will the court of Portugal believe the 
Irsh parliament ſerious, if we proceed in the languid manner 
propoted by the Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Fitzgibbon.) Indeed we 
ſhould have addrefſed the very fuſt day of the ſeſſion, and not 
have entered into a tedious negotiation,—As to the matter in 
which that negotiation has been carried on, it appears that our 
{overeign has deeply intereſted himſelf in our behalf, and that his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been our zealous friend. —As 
to the Right Hon, Secretary, the papers that have been read, are 
the highett eulogium on his conduct; but the vigour and exertion 
of parliament is neceſſary to ſupport their efforts. Had we the 
firſt day of this ſeſſion preſented an addreſs ſimilar to that I now 
offer, Portugal would not have preſumed to commit the moſt fla- 
grant violation of rights that was ever heard of among civilized 
nations. The court of Liſbon would not have ventured to con- 
fiſcate our goods, and diſtribute them amongſt her beggars —He 
then went into the detail of the trade between Portugal and Ire- 
land, to ſhew that we could get the articles we received from her 
in other countries; but that Portugal being fed with the proviſi- 
ons of Ireland, muſt periſh if our ports were ſhut againſt her for fix 
months, 

Mr. Brewnlow,—l wiſh it was as eaſy to point out a remedy, 
as to perceive the injury the nation has ſuſtained, The Lord 
Lieutenant, it appears, has acted in the moſt * manner; in 
this he has been ably ſeconded by that friend of Ireland, Lord 
Hillſborough; and he has received great aſſiſtance from the Right 
Hon. Secretary; but all their pains have proved ineffectual, and 
negotfation is at an end; no man then can look upon the preſent 
addreſs as an adequate remedy, Why addreſs his Majeſty to ne- 
gotiate, when we are told that negotiation is at an end? Beſides, 
if you throw this buſineſs again upon his Majeſty, how can the 
Houſe hereafter take it up, or come to any coercive regulation 
with regard to the trade of Portugal? I am therefore for conſider- 
ing how far it is in our own power to reſent the inſult that has 
been offered, either by commercial regulations, or a total prohi- 
bition of the Portugal trade, It is allowed that this country has 
a monopoly of the proviſion trade, that Portugal cannot exiſt 
without it, and therefore it is ſurely worth conſidering how far 
— can do without the wines and other commodities of that coun- 

Ye * 

Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, that the trade of Portugal to this coun- 
ny was not a favour done us; but we acted 4 favourably to 
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them, that Iriſh bread was eaten in Liſbon cheaper than it could 
be eaten in Dublin, through the operation of the bounty on com 
exported. He faid that the nation ought not tamely to hear the 
inſult ſhe had received ; that in all her wars, in all her diſtreſſes, 
we had faithfully aſſiſted England; that we ſhould now call for 
atliſtance in return, and that the hereditary revenue ought now be 
applied to the uſe for which it was originally granted—the protec. 
tion of our trade. 

Mr. Ogte ſaid.— Mr. Chairman, I do declare that I never came 
into this Houſe more undecided upon any queſtion, than upon 
that which now lies before you; and ſuch is the difficulty and 
delicacy of its nature, that though I have heard a variety of ſen- 
timents, yet none have been offered that I think I can be decided 
by. The Right Hon. Gentleman who ſo ably ſtated the negoti- 
ation that has been carried on in order tc ohtain redreſs, and who 
has ſo fully entered into the ſubje& of the trade between Porta- 
gal and this country, declares that it produces 120,000/. per an- 
num in our favour, while an honourable gentleman, of whoſe 
commercial knowledge this Houſe entertains an high opinion, de- 
clares that the balance in our favour is very trifling, nay, ſome- 
times it is a loſing trade. I cannot pretend to H. which of 
thoſe gentlemen may be right, but while it remains a doubt, 1 
think the addreſs too haſty. | 

I think the addreſs ſhould be withdrawn, and that we ſhould 

enter into a cloſe inveſtigation of the ſubject. Let us examine 
the merchants at our bar, and then let us determine upon proper 
meaſures. I do not fay that an addreſs ſhould not be preſented, 
but if it be the reſult of deliberation, ſurely it will have more 
weight; and a fingle day 1s not ſufficient to deliberate and decide 
upon this ſubject. I own I am inclined to reſentment, I think 
it 2 diſgraceful thing, that an old woman and a parcel of 
PRIESTS ſhould inſult this country, and burn our goods by an auts 
de fe. : 
4 J. Blaquieire, —I think the addrefs propoſed as a remedy to 
the inſult received, not only inadequate, but in the laft 1 775 hu- 
miliating. I congratulate the Houſe however, that this kingdom 
has at length obtained importance ſufficient, to have ſuch an ob- 
ject to encounter and to diſcuſs, I agree with the committee in the 
general terms of approbation they have expreſſed with * to 
the conduct of the king's miniſters, both in England and Ireland. 
They have done their duty; let us now do ours. But what are we 
about? not he hoped, to adopt the addreſs propoſed, which was 
rather an elegant little eſſay on the commercial intereſts of Ireland, 
than the becoming language of a firm, but an injured people. 

With reſpect to Portugal, he laughed at the idea of importance 
that had been aſcribed to that kingdom. He went largely intothe 
ſtate, commercial and political, of Portugal; that ſhe carried on 3 
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1ofins trade with all the world, except England and Ireland; 
that we were the only people on the face of the earth, to whom 
ſhe did not pay in ſpecie the balance of her trade; that we took 
three-fourths of her wine; we ſent her the neceſſaries, and took 
in return the ſuperfluities of life :—that it was idle to think ſhe 
would quarrel with England; from whom was ſhe to expect ſup- 
port, would ſhe call in the French or the Spaniards ? The hour 
ke did, ſhe became a province to Spain. The Engliſh once called 
in the Danes, and every body knows what followed. | 
He put in a very ſtrong light the different conduct of the two 
nations. When God afflicted that people with ſuch a convulſion 
as ſhook the phyſical exiſtence of the country, the ocean was co- 
vered with the fleets of England, freighted with corn, treaſure, 
and every want of life, to relieve their neceſſities, But when 
Providence for our fins, our inſolence, or our follies, was pleaſed 
to viſit us as ſhe has done, the court of Portugal comes with claims 
of exceptions to treaties which are not founded, and takes that 
moment to deny rights under which ſhe has not only acquieſced, 
but by means of which ſhe has obtained even her exiſtence for 
near a century, He ſhewed clearly that neither the merchants of 
England, or the factory at Liſbon, could have an intereſt in abet- 
ting this proceeding z that it originated alone in the cabinet of 
Verſailles; that it was France, and not Great Britain, which 
feared the rivalſhip of Ireland; and juſtly feared it, as we ſhould 
carry up to Liſbon and the Mediterranean, the very commodities 
which France, not England, carries chere at preſent. 181 61 
He entreated Gentlemen not to make this an affair of party; the 
commercial intereſts of the kingdom depended upon it. Let the 
repreſentatives of the people of Ireland do their duty, as the 
king's miniſters had done theirs; let them ſpeak with a bold but 
becoming language, and ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe who ſeemed 
ſo well diſpoted ta ſerve them. A fleet was then going to the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, let the miniſters of England be enabled, by the 
unanimous reſolution of the parliament of Ireland, to order it to 
ſtop 1n the Tagus, and aſk for an explanation of the treaty : Sir 
John Norris did it, we all know, once before, and we all know, 
with what effect: — nor can there be a doubt remaining with-re(- 
pect to the inclination of Portugal; it is her intereſt to befriend 
wo and in her humble weakneſs, ſhe only wants to be forced to 
o ſo. - £11 91 | 1 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe ſaid, the queſtion was not only the 
moſt important, but the moſt difficult of any that in his recollec- 
tion had been brought before the parliament of Ireland. Every 
body agrees as to the ei, but it was not ſo eaſy to agree upon a 
remedy, He therefore hoped that our not agreeing to violent 
meaſures, would not be conſtrued into an infenſibility of the evil, or 
an indifference ta the proſperity of our country. That on a queſ- 
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tion which concerns the trade, the hopes of Ireland, he was con. 
fident no man would for a moment ſufer himſelf to be under the 
influence of any authority on one fide, nor of any intemperate ardhu- 
on the other. Popular 4 may be too warm, court diſcretion 
may be too cold—let the Houſe interpoſe between the extremes, 
and take the courſe that wiſdom and moderation ſhall point out. 
If gentlemen would patiently and impartially examine the addreſs 
propoſed by the Hon. Member, they would find that it very ſue- 
ceſsfully, and very fully purſued that idea, He ſaid, that a gen- 
tleman did injuſtice to the addreſs, in ſaying it was cold and inef. 
fetual—it was no ſuch thing !—it was ardent and decifive, and 
worthy of the ſpirit of the gentleman who introduced it. Ano. 
ther gentleman ſaid, after we have been told that negotiation 
is fruitleſs, this addreſs does no more than refer us again to nego- 
tiation.” That was not the caſe !—that was not the import of 
the addreſs !—the addreſs was deciſive. Firſt, it exprefled our 
rights, and the ſolid bafis on which they are founded: It ex- 
preſſed the violation of thoſe rights: It expreſſed our reſent- 
ments, and all thoſe in terms as clear and confident as any in the 
Engliſh language. It applied then to the executive power, not to 


negotiate, but for his interpoſition and effectual efforts. —It call- 


ed upon the executive power, which is not only entruſted by the 
conſtitution with treaty and negotiation, but is alſo the arbiter of 
peace and war. It applied to every faculty of the executive 
power, to be effectually exerted as far as may be neceſſary to the 
reſtoration of our rights; which may extend to every exertion, 
even to open hoſtility, | | | 
He rejected the idea of raiſing the duties on Portugal wines as 
a meaſure of reſentment not remedy—deſpair, not hope.— fle 
was glad the time for laying duties was paſt, left pride or paſ- 
fion Pould induce us to take a ſtep that would at once throw us 
out of any claim to the Methuen treaty :—That prohibition of 
commerce was likewiſe in our power; but ſhould be well weigh- 
ed, before adopted. He ſtated ſomething of the importance of 
the Portugal trade which was undiſputed, and endeavoured to 
reconcile ſome apparent differences in the ſtate of it, made by the 
Right Hon, Member (Sir Lucius O'Brien). And, on the whole, 
concluded, that we could not go further than this addreſs pointed 
out, unleſs we went to an abſolute requiſition of war; and though 
that may poſſibly be the reſult, at ſome future time, if finally all 
negotiation ſhall be fruitleſs, vet no man will ſay, that this is 
the particular time to preſs on England to new hoſtilities, when 
we know if Portugal ſhould exclude us, we ſhould not have a port 
almoſt in Europe to give ſhelter to our fleets—not one from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean When there ſeems a combination 
in the world againſt us, and when human wiſdom is ſcarcely equal 
to decide whether it would be ra/bne/s and ruin to proſecute, ot 
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&ſpair and degradation to relinquiſh our juſt rights and antient 
poſſeſſions. He obſerved, that under thoſe circumſtances, we 
ſhould conſider well before we plunge ourſelves into another war 
and that if rational reſentment is to be ſatisfied, we may chuſe 
{ome future time more ſuited to ſuch a purpoſe. 

Mr. Ferbes,—Sir, I conſider the addreſs now before you, not 
ſo much as an addreſs of form, but as the E MonsSTRANCE of 
2GREAT PEOPLE, Whoſe rights have been ſhamefully violated; 
which remonſtrance 18 not only to be preſented at the throne of our 
own ſovereign, but will be handed to the court of Liſbon, and 
publiſhed through all the world. I do not wiſh to throw the leaſt 
cenſure upon the Britiſh, or upon the Iriſh miniſtry ; though it is 
certain, that in the treaty of ſeventy- nine, and in the laſt ſeſſion of 
the Engliſh parliament, when Britain removed the embarraſſments 
which the act of navigation had thrown in the way of the Portu- 
gueſe, ſome notice ſhould have been taken of Ireland, and of the 
very great change that had been made in our fituation z a change 
of which even the conſuls refident in the different ports of Europe 
had no information, | | 


Our right to the trade which Portugal, in violation of every 
treaty, has now JON has not been, nor can be denied ; and 
if the miniſtry of Portugal wiſh to trifle with the rights of Ire- 
land, it is our duty as it is our intereſt to ſtrengthen the hands of 
the king, that redreſs may be obtained; I am therefore for act- 
ing with that ardour, which procured to us a free trade, either by 
adopting the amendment propoſed, or by immediately entering in- 
to an examination of merchants at our Ain and having fully in- 
veſtigated the ſubjeQ, proceeding with that dignity and fpirit 
which the importance of the ſubjec demands, 

Mr. Montgomery (of Cavan) was of the ſame opinion. 

Mr. Daly thought the addreſs neceſſary in the firſt inſtance— 
the Houſe might afterwards proceed to the examination of mer- 
chants at the bar.— This, he ſaid, would give the addreſs weight 
when it ſhould be known that parliament not only aſſerted the 
nations right to the trade now interrupted—complained of the 
violation of the right, and called upon the executive power to 
maintain it—but was actually engaged in examining the ſub- 
ject ia the cloſeſt manner, and deliberating on the moſt ſpirited 
and vigorous meaſures for obtaining redreſs.— He ſaid that Por- 
tugal, though truly inſignificant as to itſelf, yet could by break- 
ing with England, do her more injury than any other ſtate in 
Europe; for if her ports were ſhut, we ſhould not have a ſingle 
friendly harbour from the Mediterranean to the Baltic.—And 
though he was for proſecuting the buſineſs with the utmoſt vi- 
gour, yet if Portugal was ſo ungrateful as to quarrel with her 
old and faithful friend, or ſo weak and impolitic as to be influ- 
enced by French councils, he would not indulge her with decid- 
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ing the queſtion at the very moment ſhe wiſhed, at the yery 
moment we could aſſert our rights with leaſt advantage. | 
Mr. Ponſonby jun.—1 underſtand, Sir, from the great number 
of papers that have been read by the Right Hon. Secretary, and 
which I conſider as official information, and from what has been 
delivered to the Houſe by other gentlemen, that the court of 
Portugal refuſes to comply with treaties which entitle this coun. 
try to a free trade in her ports: I alſo perceive that there are two 
methods of obtaining redreſs, ſubmitted to your confideration— 
The firſt is the addreſs propoſed by my Hon, Friend, Mr. Fitegib. 
bon, in which the national rights are aſſerted, the violation of 
their rights complained of, and the executive power is called up- 
on to ule the moſt effectual means for obtaining our juſt demands. 
The other mode is that propoſed by the Hon. Baronet, Sir Lucius 
O'Brien, in which we pretty plainly deſire our ſovereign. to com- 
mence a war on Portugal, and tell him, * that we have ſuch 
reſources as will aſtoniſh all our enemies.” Now, Sir, ſuppoſe 
the Houſe ſhould comply with this latter mode, and that our 
ſovereign ſhould determine to act as is deſired, it is very natural 
to think that his miniſter would call upon the Iriſh parliament, 
and ſay, Gentlemen, we have begun a war at your requeſt, it is 
now neceſſary that you ſhould open ſome of thoſe aſtonjſhing re- 
ſources you have mentioned: You have à powerful navy no 
doubt—No, we have no navy—but then we have aſtoniſhing re- 
ſources.— Well then, if you have no navy, perhaps you have 
ſeamen to man one, if England was to furniſh the ſhips, No, we 
have no ſeamen but thoſe who are already on board the Britiſh 
fleet; but then we have aſtoniſhing reſources. —Certainly then you 
have great plenty of money, which is the finew of war; and 
this you will diſburſe freely if we enter into one on your ac- 
count. No, we have no money, indeed we are deeply in debt, 
ſcarcely able to pay the intereſt ; but then we have aſtoniſhing 
reſources.—It is wonderful with what eaſe gentlemen talk of 
plunging their country into a war—the Americans were to have 
been ſubdued in one campaign—France undertook to ſupport 
them—France was nothing, we always beat the French. Spain 
was added to our enemies -e are ſuperior to the whole Houle of 
Bourbon; the Dutch confederated againſt us—tut ! the Dutch 
are deſpicable—we will blow them off the water, But after all 
this boaſting, things turn out a little contrary to our expectations, 
and now, without fleet, without ſeamen, without money, we are 
going to make war upon Portugal, becauſe we have aſtoniſhing 
reſources. However, Sir, as J am not acquainted with thoſe te- 
ſources, I muſt differ from the Hon. Baronet, and ſupport the ad- 
dreſs, as moved by my Hon. Friend ; becauſe. it leaves in the 
hands of his Majeſty a power of purſuing ſuch effectual mea- 


ſures as wiſdom may point out, 
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Mr. Crattan.—If the addreſs propoſed any meaſute conſiſtent 


with the dignity of this Houſe, and competent to obtain redreſs 
for the inſult this nation has ſuſtained; it ſhould have my watmeſt 


ſupport z but as it only adviſes to renew that negotiation which 
has already proved ineffectual, I cannot concur in it, after every 
man concerned in the negotiation, has exerted himſelf to the ut- 
moſt, and hopeleſs of ſucceſs, has relinquiſhed the purſuit. Af 
ter the Right Hon. Gentleman on the floor (Mr. Eden) has been 
pleaſed, with great candour and with great eaſe, in a ſpeech more 
than two hours, to explain to the Houſe from a moſt voluminous 
collection of letters and of extracts of letters, the different cir- 
cumſtances of the negotiation; and finally, aftef he fat down, 
declaring that he would leave the Houſe to decide in a matter af 
ſuch infinite importance and difficulty, a miniſterial addreſs makes 
its appearance, not from him but under him—aa addreſs the fruit 
of his mind, not of our deliberation; and we are to cloath it with 
the approbation of this Houfe. Why did not the Right Hon. 


Gentleman himſelf propoſe the addreſs, if he thought that the 


Houſe had a ſufficient time to conſider the papers which he ſtated 
to them; and I am willing to believe fairly ſtated? But can we 
be ſure of this? Can we come to a reſolution on a buſineſs of 
ſuch importance, from hearing a parcel of letters read by a Lord 
Lieutenant's Secretary? Would a man who is under that Secre- 


" 


tary ſubmit to do ſo? But ſurely we who are at leaſt his equals 


ought not ſubmit to it. When buſineſs of great importance has 
heretofore been agitated” in — — every neceſſary paper has 
been laid before the Houſe for the inſpection of the members; but 


we muſt now content ourſelves with hearing the Secretary read 


ſuch extracts as he thinks proper to communicate. What will 
England, what will Portugal think of a parliament ſo very obe- 


dient to miniſters? Our remonſtrances muſt have very great 


weight indeed ! | NS 437% £071 

The idea of redreſſing ourſelves by war has been turned into 
ridicule, a long ſyſtem of trade has been opened, from which it 
is faid we can have no relief, and negotiation / has proved inef- 


fectual. How then ſhall we proceed? Would not you-wiſh to 
examine the merits of this buſineſs? Won't you examine and 


know your own ſtrength? Won't you enquire what miniſters 
have done for you, or what you can do for yourſelves? And 
will not gentlemen freely give their opinions, when they conſi- 
der it is not a government queſtion? It is a queſtion between 
Ireland and another country. 


As to the addreſs itſelf, it is languid, ſpiritleſa, and undigni- 
u; and in one part, where it ſpeaks of the proſperity of our 


trade, it is a vile coquetry with the crown; it is abſurd, as it 
deſires the ſovereign to negotiate, after the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man has told you that negotiation is at an end z and belides, there 


Q 
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is a miniſterial poiſon through the whole of it which taints the 


purity of a national act. 5 

Mr. Taler ſaid, the purpoſe of an addreſs to the crown was not 
to inveſtigate the items of the Portugal trade, it was to aſſert the 
indiſputable right of Ireland. Since the violation had come au- 
thenticated, I hope that we ſhall not depart without agreeing to 
ſuch an addreſs, as is ſuited to the magnitude of the occaſion, and 
to the dignity of the Houſe ; and that may appear not only a juſt 
aſſertion of our rights, but as an inſtance of that temper which beſt 
indicates firmneſs, either in an individual or a nation. It could 
not remain a queſtion but that we had a right to participate of the 
commercial treaties made by our common Sovereign, in whoſe 
treaties of peace we were included, and in whoſe war we were in- 
volved. I here have been ſolemn deciſions on the ſubje&z and 
particularly after the peace of Utrecht, when the reſpeQtive Com- 
miſſaries of England and France eſtabliſhed an authority in the 

* | | U | 
Rut gentlemen have talked of procraſtinating the time of ad- 
dreſſing, until a committee has been had to examine into the Por- 
tugal trade. I was in hopes that after the intelligence we have te- 
ceived, this Houſe would have felt an inſtinctive impulſe that 
would have rouſed us to vindicate national honour, rather than 
look for a tedious examination of merchants about St. Ubes falt, 
and aſhes from Barilla. The ſituation of our trade and the deſ- 
pondency of our manufacturers have been alluded to by the gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt, as in a ſtate of unprotected humiliation; 
and as if we were going back rather than advancing, 

We certainly are affected by the common calamity, But the 
buſineſs in which we are engaged this day ſhould clevate us to an 
opinion of our own conſequence. We are now for the firſt time 
engaged in diſeuſſing the rights of Ireland to the benefit of com- 
mercial treaties; we are almoſt invited to uſe the intervention of 
the crown in our behalf, It was but the other day when the peo- 
ple of ireland were conſidered as the inſttuments of others, They 
were made uſe of to fight, but not allowed to conquet and were 
ſent out to plunder where they never were permitted to trade. 
The Hon. Gentleman has ſaid that the addreſs is languid, and a 
mere coquetry with the crown. U think the deſiring the crown to 
uſe its powerful interpoſition in the moſt effectual manner, is dig- 
nified in the ſentiment, and manly in the expreſſion. 

But the Honourable Gentleman has faſtened on detached paſſages 
of the addreſs, in order to found his general aſſertion. I remem- 
ber that in one of Hogarth's prints, where a number of ſigures are 
repreſented, differently employ eu, there is a Devil in the corng. 
that has torn a bible to pieces, and is engaged in putting the frag: 
ments together in his own way, ſo as to conſtitute the. moſt pal- 


pable blaſphemy. - ; 
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But what has the gentleman offered to ſubſtitute in the room of 
the addreſs which is propounded? The other, which appeared 
for a moment, has been conſigned to a pocket, and no alternative 
is offered. 
Si quid noviſti refius iſtis 
Candidus imperti, fi non, his utere necum. ol 
Mr. Buſbe.—In my opinion there are but two lines of conduct 
which we can purſue. The one is to move an addreſs; requiring 
immediate hoſtilities with Portugal z the other is; to agree to ſuch 
an addreſs as is now propoſed to us, and afterwards to conſider 
whether we ſhall enter into commercial regulations expreſſive of 
our reſentment againſt that kingdom, And I think we are ripe to 
decide upon the merits of theſe meaſures now; We have long 
been apprized of the only parts of the evidence which are neceſſa- 


ry for our forming an opinion, to wit—That a prottacted and 


equivocal negociation on the fide of Portugal, has terminated in 
a deciſion againſt us. In the beginning of laſt ſummer; ſhe uſed 
the very ſame arguments which ſhe has now recourſe to z but though 
equally capable of dgciding then, ſhe thought proper to ptotract 
the negociation. In the beginning of winter the matter was te- 
ferred to Monſ. Pinto, and in the middle of winter, the court 
of Portugal ſeem to difavow the powers they gave him, and have 
themſelves returned a definitive anſwer. The motives for this 
conduct are pretty intelligible z whilſt there was a-proſpeQ of me- 
diation and negociation, tending towards a peace, Portugal was 
unwilling to refuſe, what ſhe knew that ſhe muſt yield if a peace 
ſhould be agreed to between England and her enemies. But now 
ſhe finds there is no likelihood of that event, and being inſtigated 
by the Houſe of Bourbon, encouraged'by two new : treaties ſhe 
had made with Ruſſia and Pruſſia, and emboldened by the diſtreſſ- 
ed ſituation of Great Britain, ſhe thinks this the moſt favourable 
moment to bring this matter to a criſis. For that very reaſon, it 


is the moſt unfavourable one for us to do ſo. To what purpoſe | 


do gentlemen argue that Portugal is acting againſt her own intereſt 
in refuſing our goods ? It is very true, that ſhe cannot manufacture 
them in ſufficient quantities herſelf, and therefore the Abbe Rey- 
nal adviſes them to admit as many ſellers as ſhe can. But we are 
to fudge of the ſentiments of Portugal, not by the arguments of 
others, but by her own conduct; we ſee that ſhe is not convinced 


by the learned Abbe, and does not admit the woollens of his 


countrymen on the ſame terms as thoſe of Great Britain. It is 
clear therefore, that Portugal does not wiſh to extend the terms of 


the Methuen treaty to any other nation, but to encourage her own 


infant manufactures; at leaſt ſhe would gain from us ſome new ad- 
vantages for any thing that ſhe will yield to us, and ſhe: would ta- 
ther admit our'goods as a matter of favour than a matter of right, 
that ſhe may have it in her power to exclude us, whenever her 
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own manufaQures ſhall increaſe. This is her policy, and there- 
fore we ought immediately to aſſert our right, as is done in this 


* - addreſs, and to convince her of this truth—that we never will te- 


cede from it as a claim of right, or ſubmit to open any negocia- 
tion on the ſubject.— Thus ſhe will ſee that any temporary incon- 
venience has no effect upon us, and that if we abſtain from hoſ- 
tile meaſures for a time, it is only that we may have recourſe to 
them when it ſhall be more convenient to us. The effect of this 
conduct may be immediate, for as ſhe will plainly perceive that 


we are only waiting for a proper ſeaſon to aſſert thoſe claims from 
which we will never recede, and as ſhe knows the time will come 
when ſhe m-w/ yield to power and juſtice united, ſbe had better 


do it at once and with a good grace. All this is done by the ad- 
dreſs, which contains every thing ſhort of an advice for immediate 
war. After this it may be proper to conſider of commercial re- 


taliation, and to ſhew, that though we have agreed to this ad- 


dreſs, we do not mean to let the matter reſt there. 
An Hon. Baronet ob'erves, that many of the articles imported 


from Portugal are not Portugueſe, but of Spain and other coun- 
tries, and therefore the Portugal trade is not ſo important as it 


ſeems to be by the papers which have been read to us.—What he 
ſays is very true, but it makes ſtrongly againſt him, for it ſhews 
that the importance of the Portugal trade is temporary—that at 


- preſent it is of unuſual moment, but when peace ſhall be con- 


cluded, we may quarrel with Portugal with very little injury,— 
What then does he adviſe us to-do ? To quarrel with her at the 


only time in which the interruption of her trade can hurt us, in- 


ſtead of leaving it to his Majeſty's diſcretion to chuſe a time more 
favourable z we are to urge the buſineſs to its criſis,. at the very 


moment when the trade of Portugal is neceſſary to Ireland, ra- 
ther than that in which our trade ſhall be of importance to them, 


and theirs of leſs conſequence to us. ir Se 
Conſider what is, and what will be the ſituation of Portugal 

weak as ſhe is, ſhe is at preſent courted on all ſides; but if the fa- 

mily compact ſhall continue after the next general peace, ſhe will 


be in greater danger than ever ſhe was, for their power is on the 


increaſe.—She is placed in the very jaws of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, and if that houſe has any ambition, in this age of partition, 
treaties and revolutions, there is none ſo feaſible. as a partition of 
the dominions of Portugal—the Brazils to France, and Portugal 
to Spain.—lt is admitted, that our miniſters. have proved their 
ſincerity to us; we may, therefore, rely upon it, that at worſt we 
ſhall ſuffer but a temporary inconvenjence z and we ſhall in the 
end obtain juſtice from a country which will depend upon Great 
Britain, not for its proſperity, but its preſervation. , 

Mr. Merge ſaid, he acquitted every perſon concerned for Ireland, 


from any blame for the ill ſucceſs of the Portugal negociation, 
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but he thought the addreſs, though otherwiſe unexceptionable, 
temature. He wiſhed firſt to go into an inveſtigation of the bu- 
ſineſs, from the reſult of which, an addreſs or any other proper 
meaſure might be formed. 

Colonel Cunningham was for the addreſs. He ſaid he thought 
the Hon. Gentleman who had communicated with the miniſter, 
and had formed the addreſs from information and knowledge of 
facts, had ated much more wiſely than the Hon. Baronet, who 
had formed his without any information at all. | 

Mr. Fitægibbon.— In the beginning of this ſeſſion, when miniſ- 
ters were negociating our buſineſs with Portugal, we were told in 
this Houſe that we ſhould immediately addreſs the crown; that a 
moment's delay was injurious to the nation, and unbecoming the 
dignity of parliament z and now that negociation is at an end, we 
are to proceed ſlowly and with caution z we defire not to form an 
addreſs *rill a committee ſhall tell us it is expedient. It would be 
very hard to account for this conduct indeed, had not an Hon. 
Gentleman on the floor, let out the ſecret—the miniſter has been 
conſulted, and therefore it muſt be oppoſed. 

For my part, Sir, as I am not brought into this Houſe the pup- 
pet of any man, but ſtand here a free agent, I ſhall do my duty, 
not regarding the judgments of men who are uniform in oppoſiti- 
on, or of them who uniformly ſupport government; neither do I 
much regard the abuſive terms that have been applied to the ad- 
dreſ— vile, languid, undignified—becauſe they are words that any 
body may apply upon any occaſion z nor is the addreſs injured by 
_ called an Eſſay on Commerce, ſince it is on a commercial 
ubject. | | . 

Gentlemen complain that they have not had ſufficient time to 
conſider the papers read to the committee. I ſtated, when this 
buſineſs was formerly before the Houſe, and the Right Hon. Se- 
cretary requeſted to have it put off till the reſult of the negociati- 
on hould be known, that in confidence of his integrity and abili- 
ty, I did conſent to poſtpone the buſineſs. I afterwards heard 
that the negociation had not turned out to our wiſhes, and I then 
thought it my duty to wait on that gentleman, and make ſtrict en- 
«quiry into the cauſe of its failure. I found that I had not miſ- 
placed my confidence with the utmoſt candour he ſubmitted all 
thoſe papers, and every neceſſary document—and it clearly ap» 
peared that the court of Liſbon only was liable to blame.—I will 
now ſupport the addreſs. | | 

Mr. Vlad offered ſome amendments ; which were agreed 'to, 
1 was then reported, and it paſſed the Houſe unani- 
Moully. | | 21 915 a 

The following is the addreſs, together with the Lord Lieute- 
nant's anſwer, * | | 6) 313; 
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To the Kinc's moſt excellent MajESLH¹V. 


The humble Appaess of the KnzcGuTs, Cirizens and Bog. 
GESSES, in Parliament aſſembled. 1 


4 Maſt gracious Sovereign, 


« We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Com- 

mons of Ireland in Parliament afſembled, beg leave humbly to ap. 
proach your Majeſty with ſiucere profeſſions of that zealous loyal- 
ty which will never ceaſe to glow in our hearts, and which we 
truſt will ever diſtinguiſh the character of your faithful people of 
Ireland; and to aſſure your Majeſty that we poſſeſs an entire te- 
liance on your paternal protection, which has been happily ex- 
erted, during the courſe of your Majeſty's reign, in promoting 
and eſtabliſhing the proſperity of this kingdom. 
With painful reluctance, therefore, at a time when your 
Majeſty's attention is engaged in the moſt momentous concerns, 
we yield to the neceſſity of laying before your Majeſty, a ſubject 
which deeply affects the commercial rights and intereſts of your 
Majeſty's kingdom. a0 va 

Founding our claims upon the faith of treaties, and deſirous 
to promote all the reciprocal advantages of commerce between 
this country and the ſubjects of your Majeſty's antient and faith 
ful ally, the Queen of Portugal, we confidered that kingdom, in 
our commercial regulations, as the moſt favoured nation, and, by 
acts of parliament, gave to the wines of Portugal that advantage 
over the wines of France, in the impoſition of duties, which 1s 
deſcribed in the treaty of 1703; expecting, from the juſtice of 
the court of Portugal, that woollen manufactures ſent from this 
kingdom, would, in conſequence, have the ſame admiſſion which 
is given to thoſe imported there from Great-Britain, 

„We reſted this moſt reaſonable ex pectation not only on the 
conſtruction of the treaty above-mentioned, but on the letter and 
ſpirit of many antient treaties made between your Majeſty's royal 
predeceſſors, and the court of Portugal; and we hoped for a 
common participation with your Majeſty's ſubje&s of Great · Bri- 
tain, in every branch of commerce with Portugal; which, till 
now, has never been denied to us in that kingdom. 

„With much ſurprize, therefore, we have heard that the entry 
of out woollen manufactures and printed linens had met with 
ſome obſtructions at the port of Liſbon. 5 N 

Nevertheleſs, being ſatisfied that the zealous and repeated 
requiſitions of your Majeſty's miniſters, ſtrenuouſly urged, and in 
a cauſe ſo evidently reaſonable and juſt, would be attended with 
ſucceſs,' we have hitherto refrained from reſenting the injury, by 
ommercial regulations reſtrictive of the trade of Portugal, and by 
fach other effectual means as the honour and indiſpenſable rights 
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of this kingdom may demand. Nor would we then diſturb your 
Majefty's attention, by an addreſs on the ſubject. But, if we are 
now to underſtand that it is the determination of her moſt Faithful 
Majeſty, to exclude your Majeſty*s ſubjects of Ireland from the 
benefits of the treaty of 1703, or to refuſe-any relief in reſpect of 
the printed linens of this kingdom, it is become our duty to reſort 
to your Majeſty's protection, and powerful interpoſition, that our 
manufactures may not be excluded from the ports of one of yout 
Majeſty's allies; which muſt at all times be grievous, but parti- 
cularly ſo when the common calamity of war has prohibited our 
commercial intercourſe with fo many other ſtates. 

« We beg leave, therefore, to approach the throne, earneftly 
recommending our cauſe to your Majefty's unremitted attention, 
and unabated efforts; and we entreat your Majeſty to interpoſe 
your royal influence with the court of Portugal, in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, that the obſtruQtions to our trade may be remov- 


ed, and that we may be reſtored to thoſe commercial rights to 
which we are entitled,” WTO 


The Lond LIEVTENANT's ANSWER. 


« Every ſubje& which regards the trade and commerce of this 
kingdom, muſt neceffarity demand my utmoſt attention and vigi- 
lance. Pops maths 

« Twill, without delay, tranſmit this dutiful addreſs to be 
lad before his Majeſty.” : : 


At a very late hour, after the addreſs had paſſed the commitree 
of the whole houſe, and had been reported, and many of the 
members were gone, Sir Lucius O* Brien, after a preparatory ſpeech, 
in which he pointed out the advantages that would reſult from an 
examination of every paper that had been read by the Right Hon. 
Secretary, moved, that the ſeveral documents, whether letters 
or other papers, relative to the Portugal negociation, read to the 
committee by the Right Hon, Secretary, be laid upon the table 
for the inſpection of the members.” 

In oppoſition to, this, it was urged, that the motion was in it- 
ſelf informal and out of order, as a committee of the whole Houſe 
had not power to receive ſuch written evidence as the Right Hon, 
Gentleman had read unto them in any other ſenſe, than as a part 
of his ſpeech ; that as ſuch, it would be abſurd to order it to lie 
upon the table; and they might- as well order the fpeech of the 
Hon, Baronet to lie there, Beſides, it was ſaid, that the motion 
was not ſeconded.. Upon this, a gentleman ſeconded Sir Luciuss 
motion, 5 

The Speaker declared the queſtian out of order, and the Houſe 
almoſt unanimouſly expreſſing the fame opinion, the Spealer de- 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


The Speaker, in the moſt plain and unaffected manner, related 
the tranſaction which happened the day before. He ſaid, there 
might be queſtions propoſed and ſeconded, which it would be the 
duty of the Speaker to declare his ſenſe, whether they ſhould be 
put; that in ſuch a caſe it was his buſineſs to declare the order io 
the Houſe, always ſubjeQ to its controul. In the caſe now te- 
lated, he had acted in that manner—he had declared the queſtion 
propoſed by the Hon. Baronet, out of order, the Houſe almoſt un- 
animouſly concurred, and therefore he had, in concurence with 
the ſenſe of the Houſe, declined to put it. This he now ſubmit- 
ted to the Houſe, by whoſe opinion he was ever ready to regu» 
late his own. | | 

Upon the Speaker's fitting down there was an univerſal cry of 
ehair ! chair! and the Houſe ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied with his 
conduct. . | 

Sir Lucius O'Brien roſe, and after many ſtrong expreſſions of 
perſonal reſpect and eſteem for the Right Hon. Gentleman who fo 
worthily filled the chair, he endeavoured to ſupport the propriety 
of his own motion, on the principal that a queſtion moved and ſe- 
conded, muſt be put. This produced a converſation, in which 
the Prevoſt and Mr. Flood ſpoke. [#7 

In the concluſion it was ſettled on the principle declared by the 
Speaker, that itis his duty, in all queſtions of difficulty, to explain 
the point of order, always ſubje& to the controul of the Houſe, 
About five o'clock the Houſe adjourned, perfectly ſatished, 


FRI DAV, FerrvUaARY 8, 


The Houſe met, but did not proceed to any buſineſs, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


The bill from the Lords, for the improvement of Dublin, was 
read a ſecond time.—Several other bills were read. 


 MonnDay, FepruaxyY 11. 


The Speaker having taken the chair, Mr. Gardiner moved, that 
he order of the day for going into the Roman Catholic bill would 
be diſcharged, and that the buſineſs ſhould be fixed for Thurſday 


Next, 
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Sir Richard Johnſton ſaid, he wiſhed to defer it to Friday. 

Mr. Rocoley laid, that he preferred Friday, and was glad of any 
circumſtance that looked like a delay of this buſineſs, which he 
thought was hurrying on with too much precipitation, He was, 
he ſaid, an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of toleration, and wiſhed to give 
Papiſts every toleration in the power of the Houſe to grant 3 but 
he would ſtill retain that power, and not make ſuch a violent 
change in the conſtitution 3 and, therefore, he thought this day 
two years would be time enough to enter on the ſubject. 


TugsDaY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Mr. Flood moved for leave to bring in heads of a bill for regu- 
lating the corn trade. | a 

Mr. Foſter informed the Hon, Gentleman that a committee was 
ſitting on that ſubject ; that they had made conſiderable progreſs, 
and recommended the receiving of their report (which would be 
ready in a very few. days) before thoſe heads of a bill ſhould be 
preſented. He faid that it was neceſſary to uſe great caution in 
guarding againſt the many frauds that had been practiſed; and as 
the bounty on exportation and that on land carrriage were ſo inter- 
woven, it was abſolutely neceſſary to conſider them together, 

Ms. T. Burgh (of Oldtown) ſupported this opinion. 

Mr. Flood ſaid, that the committee had been ſitting ſince before 
Chriſtmas ; that in expeRation of their report he had deferred pre- 
ſenting his bill, but that he thought it unſafe to defer it any 
longer, | 

Mr, Beresford ſaid, that the frauds which had appeared to the 
committee were ſo great and numerous, in obtaining the boun 
under the preſent laws, that it was abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould 
have a convenient time to inveſtigate the ſubjeQ, and provide a 
remedy againſt ſuch abuſes in future, —It appeared, he faid, that 
in ſome inſtances the bounty had been three times, and in many 
twice received z nay, that corn which had received the bounty as 
brought coaſtways, received the land carriage bounty alſo ; and 
therefore till ſome proviſion was made againſt ſuch enormous frauds, 
which he thought could beſt be done by the committee, he was 
againſt receiving the bill. 

Sit Lucius O'Brien. agree with the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman in the propriety of his now preſenting thoſe heads of a 
bill ; the nation „r ſtands indebted to him for the firſt corn 
bounty act, and he has corrected that which he now preſents by 
the Engliſh acts made for the encouragement of tillage, In my 
Opinion, the land carriage bounties, and the bounty on corn ex- 
ported ſhould not be blended together, but kept ſeparate and diſ= 
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tint, We were told laſt ſeſſion of guarding againſt frauds, but 
this guarding againſt frauds was the taking away of a part of 
the bounty which had operated ſo much to the national good, 
and the loſs of which cauſed ſo much diſcontent, eſpecially in 
the remoter countries; beſides, it may happen that if we delay 
this buſineſs, the ſeſſion may paſs away, and while we are de. 
bating on a new bill, we may loſe the invaluable bleſſing of the 
old, 

Mr. Daly.—lI was laſt ſeffion an enemy to leſſening the boun- 
ty, I am ftill of the ſame mind, and ſhall ever be an advocate 
for continuing it; but I think it would manifeſt great inconſiſ- 
tency if the committee thould make their report till they had 
propoſed ſome remedy to the frauds which have been diſcovered: 
a week, which is the time deſired, cannot in any wiſe endanger 
the bill, 

Mr. Flood. perceive that the intention is to ſpy into the 
bounty laws with a Lynx*s Eye, to find out what part of the money 
may be laid hands on; this was done laft fefſion, and I now call 
upon the repreſentatives of the people, now that our trade to the 
Weſt Indies is ruined, and our ttade to Portugal prohibited, that 
they will not let the country loſe the benefit of this law, ſo eſſen- 
tial to its proſperity z that they will not make this ſeſſion of par- 
liament memorable, for undoing every advantage and repealing 
every benefit that have been obtained by former ones. Did any 
man ſuppoſe there would not be frauds? But are we for this to 
loſe the benefit of the law? I hope the Houfe will not think ſuch 
trifling matters an evil, that may be compared with the fource from 
which the bounties ariſe being ſeized into the hands of miniſters, 
who will thereby have a ſtil] greater and perpetual increaſing fund 
to maintain a perpetual and increaſing army. I muſt therefore urge 
the neceſſity of now receiving this bill; if neceſſary, any clauſe 
may be ſuſpended for a few days. | | 

Mr. Fofter, —— The Right Honourable Gentleman ſeems to 
think that there is a latent intention to diſcontinue the bounty, 
and apply the money appointed to pay it to other purpoſes ; but! 
know, and am confident that there is no ſuch intention entertained, 
On the contrary, he will find that it is intended to give the utmoſt 
encouragement to the agriculture of this kingdom; but the land 
carriage bounty, and that on exportation are ſo blended together, 
that you cannot improve the one without improving the other ; for 
this purpoſe the committee are now fitting, and the Houſe is 
moved to precipitate this bill without receiving their report. Does 
the Right Honourable Gentleman imagine that it is the intereſt of 
any man to injure the corn trade of the kingdom; that trade by 
which his rents are to be paid ? It is an idea chat cannot be en- 
tertained. 
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The Recorder. — Againſt giving any delay to the bill, he ſaid, in 
about a month the circuits begin, and many gentlemen will be out 
of town, lo that the ſenſe of the people's repreſentatives cannot then 
be ſo well taken. It is true that almoſt every commiſſion produces 
indictments for perjury, on account of the bounty; but the as 
of a law can be no argument againſt its us E; and though parlia- 
ment ſhould fit for ever ſo great a length of time with the greateft 
care to contrive laws for preventing frauds, yet bad men would be 


full as aſſiduous, and poſſibly as ſucceſsful, in contriving means to 
evade thoſe laws. 


Mr. Ma/on.—The Hon. Gentleman who moves for leave to 
ſent thoſe heads of a bill, propoſes that one of the clauſes ſhall lie 
over for ſome time. Now I cannot perceive if one of the clauſes is 
to lie over, how preſenting the bill now will expedite the buſineſs; 
for it cannot go from the committee to the Houſe, or from the 
Houſe to the Lord Lieutenant in an imperfe@ ſtate. It is admitted 
that the Hon. Gentleman was the framer of the bill; but it ſhould 
be remembered that the Houſe received it with unanimityz and 
that every gentleman in the Houſe is as much concerned in its ſafe- 
ty as he, s 

Tam convinced there never was a motion made with a purer in- 
tention than that of my Hon. Friend, (Mr. T. Burgh) for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the corn bounties, and the frauds commits 
ted therein; nor was there ever an enquiry purſued with more 
candour, or on principles of greater public ſpirit. And I am cer- 
tain it is the intent of every gentleman to accelerate the buſi- 
neſs as much as poſſible, ſo as to bring it forward in a perfect 
form, | 

Mr. Flz2d.—1 cannot agree that by leaving one clauſe of the 
bill undetermined, we do nothing; nor am I thorou ghly convinc- 
ed, that the committee are amicable to this law; on the contra- 
ry, I fear they will prove inimical, hes may fay, that they who 
vote for an amendment againſt the free trade, were 'as much 
friends to it, as they who voted for it—but will any body believe 
them ? ED | Pe Oy 

It is ſaid, that there is no intention of taking away any part of 
the bounty; but I deny the fact; it is the poor deſpicable object 
of every adminiſtration; and I am not ſure, but that the perſon 
who framed the bill, is on that account looked upon with a jealous 
eye. 8 f | 
Mr. Buſbe. — This is certainly the moſt extraordinary ſubject that 
ever was debated with warmth or tenacity, One party of gentle- 
men are for deferring the bill for a week: another party inſiſt on 
three days. Now, though the delay of a week is immaterial in 
point of time, it is very material in point of information. But this 
delay is refuſed, becauſe it is ſuſpected that government will en- 
ier into the bill with more than honeſt induſtry; and therefore we 
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will not allow them time. Beſides, it is feared that this bill may be 
loſt if connected with that under the committee's conſideration; 
but if the gentleman deſires it to paſs, it is more wiſe in him to 
connect than disjoin them, He is alſo afraid the ſeſſion may ſl 
away before this bill paſſes, and therefore he urges it now z han, 
there is great danger chat the ſeſſion will end before the revenue 
bill is paſſed. 

Mr. Burgh,—The Honourable Gentleman ſeems to think that 
the committee have no intention of reporting at all; but I pledge 
myſelf that I will report from the committee in one week, He 
thinks there is a deſign to injure or deſtroy the bounty laws; but 
as in my character he has not the ſmalleſt ground for ſuch anopi. 
nion, I ſhall take no notice of it, but paſs it by in ſilence, It is 
ſaid this city would be much injured if the bounty laws were te- 
moved, no doubt it would, and ſo would the whole kingdom, But 
what injury would it ſuffer by frauds being prevented? 

Mr. Celvill ſpoke to the neceſſity of preventing the ſhameful 
abuſes that had been made of the bounty laws, and gave as his 
opinion, that this being under conſideration in the committee, the 
Houſe ſhould wait for their report, | 

The queſtion was put, ** that heads of a bill for regulating the 
corn trade be brought in this day ſe'nnight.“ | 


Ayes, — — 861 
Noes, — _ 21 


— —— . — — — — 
Werks DAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Mr. Parnell ſaid, that as the committee was going to ſit on the 
Revenue-bill, he had in contemplation a ſcheme for preventing 
frauds in obtaining the bounty on malt and barley brought to Dub- 
lin, which he would ſubmit to their conſideration. The whole 
quantity of malt and barley on which the bounty was annually 
2 amounted to 300,000 barrels, The quantity uſed in the 
rewery and diſtillery amounted to 208, ooo barrels, ſo that there 
was a bounty paid for 92,000 barcels, or near one-third part of the 
whole, more than actually arrived in Dublin. From whence it 


happens, that though the whole of the duties ariſing from the diſ- 


tillery amount to no more than 62,104. the bounties paid for 
materials from whence thoſe duties are ſuppoſed to arile are above 
25,9001. and in ſome caſes the bounty exceeds the duty, as in the 
article of ſmall beer. * of 

As this then, he ſaid, is the ſtate of the fact, I hope the Houſe 


will not think it improper that I ſhould propoſe a remedy ; but i 


| the kingdom has received ſo much advantage from thoſe bounty 


Jaws, and any attempt to alter them will be looked upon with 
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jealous eye, [ ſhall not make a motion on the ſubject, but ſubmit 
my plan to the Houſe, that they in their wiſdom may adopt or re- 
ject it. : #6 

; The average bounty paid upon every barrel of malt and bar- 
ley brought to Dublin is 2s. 324. now | would take away the 
whole of the bounty, and remit the duties to the diſtillers and 
brewers in the ſame proportion, which would enable them to pay 
to the farmer juſt ſo much encreaſed price for his malt or his bar- 
ley as was remitted of their duty. By this means the brewer and 
diſtiller would in fact pay the bounty; the whole proceſs would 
be rendered ſimple, and every fraud to which the preſent compli- 
cated ſyſtem gives birth, would be prevented. An objection na- 
turally ariſes, that foreign barley or malt would then ſupply our 
markets, as the abatement to the brewers and diſtillers would 


operate as much in favour of the foreign farmer as of our natives. 


But this might be prevented by laying a duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign malt or barley, But the ſtrong objection to this 
ſcheme is, that it would operate againſt the counties of Ireland 
remote from the capital. Now I have made the moſt ſtrict enqui- 
ry, and find, that of the whole 300,000 barrels for which bounty 
is paid, only 77, 308 barrels are brought from a greater diſtance 
than 47 miles; and that 2s, 35d. will pay the bounty to that 
diſtance ; ſo that abating the duties in the proportion mentioned, 
there would till be a circle of 94 miles diameter to ſupply the 
city, and which would, in fact,, receive the bounty as before, 
through the hands of brewers and diſtillers. Thus the quantity 
which would be deprived of bounty for any diſtance exceeding 
4) miles, would be leſs than that for which the bounty was frau- 

dulently obtained; but if from this you deduQ the quantity 
brought coaſtways beyond 47 miles diſtance, which is 55,000 
barrels, it leaves but 22,308 barrelsz and if of this you ſuppoſe 


one-third fraud or impoſitions, there remain but about 14, oo 


barrels, excluded from the bounty, and not from the whole 
bounty, but only the difference that would ariſe on the diſtance 
of their place of growth, beyond 47 miles from Dublin. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, that the Hon. Gentleman had pro- 
ceeded on miſtaken ground if he took it for granted, that all the 
produce of the malt and barley which arrived in Dublin paid the 


full duty; but it was well known that the fad was otherwiſe, as 


that voluminous code (taking up the Revenue bill) might wit- 
neſs, and therefore the calculation muſt be erroneous ; beſides, a 
great quantity of malt was uſed by private perſons in Dublin, and 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, for the uſe of their families. But 
the ſtrong objection was, that it would ruin the tillage of the re- 
mote counties z . it would tura them into paſtures, while the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, would be alone cultivated, and even 
that reaſonable balance would not be preſerved, for the corn 
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brought but one mile would receive as much bounty as that which 
was brought 47. But he found he was not in the wrong yeſterday, 
in giving the alarm, that ſomething very injurious to the diſtant 
counties was intended. FE 

Mr. D. Daly ſupported Sir Lucius O'Brien. 

Mr. Parnell proteſſed the greateſt regard and attention to the 
tillage of this country, but he ſaid that whatever bounty was 
fraudulently obtained, tended manifeſtly to the injury of tillage, 


and therefore. the preventing of frauds muft be of the higheſt ad- 
vantage. 


Mr. Tighe moved for leave to bring in heads of a bill to per- 
Wy the act which ſubjects members of parliament to be ſued 
for debt. 

Mr. Flzzd ſaid, he had no objeQtion to the bill's being renewed 
from time to time; but could not think of making it perpetual, 
That in England the caſe was different, for as the royal afſent 
was almoſt matter of courſe, that parliament run no riſk in hav- 
ing a perpetual bill to the purpoſe moved, as the parliament 
could at any time repeal itz but here there were ſa many ban 
to the intentions of the Houſe, that if by a perpetual bill their 
3 were once given away, they might never be reco- 
vered. 

Mr. Tighe ſaid, he could fee no injury to any man in an act to 
do perpetual juſtice ; the law deſired does but ſubject the property 
of a member of parliament to his creditors, his perſon is more ſa- 
cred than it was before. | | 42 

Mr. Ogle ſaid, he thought it would be wrong for this parliament, 
by an act, to take away the privileges of the next; he very much 
doubted their right to do fo. | | 

Mr. Tighe hoped that no gentleman would come into the next 
parliament, under an idea of {kreening his property from his-cre- 
ditors. 

PR queſtion was put, for leave to bring in the heads ofa 
bill, | | 

Ayes, — — 47 
. Noes, 1 From | 89 Lf, eg 
Mr. 7:2he then moved for leave to bring in heads of a bill to ex- 
tend the duration of the former act, for ſubjeRing members of par- 
liament, &c. &c. | 

Seconded by Mr. Flead. 

The motion paſſed unanimouſly. 
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THuUzSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


The Speaker read to the Houſe that part of the ac for regu- 
lating the trials of conteſted elections for members to ſerve in par- 
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ſiament, which directs that the day after there has been a general 
call of the Houſe in order to ballot for a committee to try any elec- 
tion, the clerk ſhall read over the names of the defaulters ot per- 
{ons who did not attend che call, and that if a ſufficient excuſe is 
not offered on behalf of each, and verified on oath, the Houſe ſhalt 
order him into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, or inflict ſuch 
other puniſhment as they ſhall think fit. | 

Mr. Daly exhorted the Houſe not to let any miſtaken lenity to- 
wards defaulters deſtroy the advantage which ſhould reſult from 
that act, and that as this was the firſt time of the Houſe acting un- 
der it, he hoped, by a neceſſary and becoming ſeverity, gentle- 
men would be made more mindful of their duty to the public. The 
firſt perſon on the liſt was the Hon. H. Seymour Conway: Mr. Fitæ- 
herbert Richards offered in excuſe for him that he was in England, 
and had been there for many months. [ 

Sir Lucius O'Brien. —The Hon, Gentleman, when he took up- 
on him the office of a member of this Houſe, was well apprized 
thatit was his duty to attend his buſineſs in this Houſe, and there- 
fore his chuſing to reſide in England is no excuſe.” I hope to ſee 
this law made the ſource of much wealth and happineſs to this 
kingdom : I hope to ſee it in ſome meaſure produce the effects of an 
abſentee law, Gentlemen take great pains to be returned into 
parliament, and afterwards do not attend even their ſeats, Do the 
gentlemen who reſide in England think that we are to be hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water to them? That we are to be mem- 
bers of parliament, juſtices of the peace, grand and petit jurors, 
militia men and volunteers, and in a word fill every office necefſa- 
ry to the preſervation of thoſe eſtates, the rents of which they ſpend 
in another kingdom? Formerly gentlemen could not abſent them- 
ſelves from their duty in parliament at pleaſure. The firſt volume 
of your journals proves it. An anceſtor of mine obtained leave 
from the Houſe to go to England on his private affairs, but on con- 
dition that if he did not teturn in a given time, another ſhould be 
choſen in his place; but of late years things have been in that reſ- 
pect moſt ſnamefully altered. I know an inſtance of a gentleman 
who had been 22 years a member, and never in all that time ap- 
Re in the Houſe but once to vote in an election: This is there- 

ore the time to ſtop the evil, and I think it ſhould be begun in the 
caſe of Mr. Conway, who, 1 hope, the Houſe will fine. open 

Mr. Cenolly ſaid, that as he entertained the higheſt reſpect for 
this moſt ſalutary law; and as he was unluckily a defaulter him- 
ſelf, he thought it would be highly indelicate in him, or any man 
in his ſituation, to fit and vote in His own cAsE; he therefore 
would decline voting; in this he was joined by every gentleman 
lo circumſtanced; . EP : 

The Houſe then proceeded in receiving the defaulters excuſes, 
aud about 50 gentlemen were ordered into cuſtody. | 
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FxiDay, FEBRUARY 15, 


Mr. Buſbe, after a very handſome eulogium on Sir William Of. 
Berne, who, when in health, had always cloſely attended to his 
duty in parliament, to the great advantage of his country, obſery. 
ed, that through ſome unaccountable neglect, a proper excuſe 
had not yeſterday been made for him, though his health was real- 
ly ſo bad, as to render it impoſſible to attend; he therefore moy- 
ed that Sir William Oſborne be diſcharged from the cuſtody of the 
Serjeant at Arms, without paying fees. x | 
Mir. Foſter ſaid, he intended to move for the diſcharge of all 
the gentlemen yeſterday ordered into cuſtody., _ 25 
Mr. Buſbe ſaid, that however other gentlemen might have a 
claim on the lenity of the Houſe, he, on behalf of Sir Milliam de- 
manded but its 1 and hoped he would receive it in being 
immediately diſcharged, as it muſt be painful to Sir William to 
ſtand in the rank of ſuch as the Houſe had thought proper to pu- 
niſh for negle& of duty. | 

The queſtion was put, and paſſed without a negative. 

Mr. to/ter moved, that the ſeveral members / yeſterday ordered 
into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, be diſcharged upon en- 
tering their names with the clerk, and paying up their fees to the 
time of ſuch entry. After ſome debate the motion was carried, 

The order of the day for going into the Roman / Catholic-bill 
was then called for, when Mr. Maſan obſerved, that there were 
two orders for that day—one of them the Revenue-bill—and 
which he propoſed to conſider for ſome time previous to entering 
upon the other. | 8 | . 
Sir Boyle Roche warmly oppoſed giving the Roman Catholic bill 
any further delay. He took notice of the very flow progreſs with 
which it had hitherto proceeded, in order that gentlemen might 
in the moſt deliberate manner, conſider its merits. Full time be 
thought had been given for conſideration z and now that the pub- 
lic mind was wound up to the higheſt pitch of expectation, he 
thought it would be a moſt inglorious falling off indeed, to {hiſt 
away the ſubject, and enter on a Revenue-bill. This was the 
P trick he before had apprehended ; but hoped the 

ouſe would not be led into it. . 
Mr. Maſon aſſured the Honourable Gentleman that he did not 
intend any inglorious falling off; that he was a friend to tolerati- 
on, and to every denomination of Iriſhmen, That if the bill in- 
tended for the relief of Catholics, appeared to him calculated for 
the toleration of religion, and the proſperity of this country, he 
would ſupport it; but if he thought it injurious, he would bold- 
ly and openly oppoſe it, without deſcending to parliamentary trick 


or ſtratagem. 
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Mr. Brownlow would not conſent to poſtpone the bill. He 
took notice of the eager wiſhes of the people which had brought 
ſuch a prodigious throng into the galleries; he thought there 
would be ſome degree of cruelty in playing with their feelings, 
by poſtponing the Popery-bill, and entering on that for regulat- 
ing the revenue, Beſides, ſaid he, we are honoured with the 
company of a great many ladies, and ſhall we treat them with 
nothing better than whiſky ? | 

Mr. Grattan ſupported the motion for going into the Popery- 
pill; deſcribed the delays it had met, and urged the neceſſity of 
proceeding in the moſt candid and liberal manner upon the ſubjeQ 
of toleration. 

Mr. Fitzgihbon ſaid, that till this morning he had never conſi- 
dered the bill as dangerous; but on reading it over carefully, the 
irſt clauſe had ſtruck him as a repeal of the Act of Settlement, the 
Act of Forfeiture, and the Act of Reaſſumption; that if fog it muſt 
deſtroy the new titles under the Popery laws, and entangle the 
whole kingdom in a maze of confuſion, He therefore intreated 
the friends of the bill to agree with him in putting it off, till 
thoſe doubts which had ariſen from the firſt clauſe were done 
away; or till that clauſe could be modified, ſo as to grant 
relief ro the Catholics without injuring the perſons holding under 
the new titles. He declared himſelf a firm friend to toleration : 
That he wiſhed to allow the Catholics a power of obtaining per- 
petuities; but thought that three ot four days delay could not in- 
jure their proſpe& of relief; though by allowing time to make 
the bill more perfect, it might ſave the nation from much diſtreſs. 

Mr. Metge expreſſed the ſame opinion of the clauſe mentioned 
by the Honourable Gentleman; and as a friend to toleration, he 
wiſhed to ſee a bill that was likely to paſs unanimouſly, which 
could not be the caſe if the property held under the Popery laws 
was not ſufficiently guarded for which reaſon, therefore, and to 
prevent poſſibility of diſſention, he was for putting the bill off for 
— that it might be introduced anew in the moſt perfect 
orm, 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, that if a bill is incomplete, it is no cauſe for 
not going into a Committee z it is the very cauſe that renders a 
committee neceſſary; but if we never go into a committee, till we 
are all agreed as to the merits of the bill, we ſhall never go into 
one at all; the committee is the place for removing any impropri- 
ety that may be in the bill, and making it perfectly agreeable z 
not that I ſee any cauſe for the apprehenſion entertained by the 
Hon, Gentleman; but if they have force, the committee is the 
place to conſider them, He then went into a detail of the ſundry 
delays and interruptions the bill had met with in its progreſs to 
maturity, and finiſhed with declaring, that if it was not ripe now, 
it never would be ripe. 
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Mr. Gardiner ſaid, it never was his intention to diſturb pro- 
perty, and he was willing to alter the clauſe complained of in 
any way that the learned gentlemen of the bar might think 
would make it ſafe. There were, he ſaid, a number of eminent 
lawyers in the Houſe, and it would be a hard caſe indeed, if 
amongſt them all, they could not correct any error that might be 
in the bill; but as the committee was the proper, place for making 
ſuch correction, he earneſtly intreated the Houſe, to let the bill 
proceed. | 

Mr. Walſh propoſed a mode to render it perfeQly ſafe by omit- 
ting a part of the clauſe. But Mr. Firzgibbon ſaid, he never 
would conſent by a general ſweeping claufe to annul all the Popery 
laws, and thus truſt to the force of a proviſo for the ſecuring of 
property. | 

Mr. Holmes.— I riſe to declare my perfect good will to the Ro- 
man Catholics, and my earneſt wiſhes to give them full toleration, 
and every advantage compatible with the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed 
church: But if any man can doubt the propriety of this ſweep- 
ing clauſe, it is with me ſufficient reaſon, why we ſhould not pro- 
ceed till it be altered; for where there is a ſuſpicion of ſuch im. 
minent danger as the Hon. Gentleman has ſtated, prejudice muſt 
take place of candour, and the greateſt enemy to the bill could 
not wiſh for a more effectual way to deſtroy it, than to bring it 
forward, loaded with doubts; for on ſuch a ſubject to doubt, is 
to be decided againſt it. 

Mr. O'Hara profeſſed a deſire to give every reaſonable indul- 
gence to Catholics—to tolerate their religion, and allow them to 
poſſeſs fee ſimple eſtates—but he diſapproved the whole ſyſtem of 
the preſent bill, and therefore thought it would be uſeleſs to go 
into a committee on it, as it could never be altered into a perfe& 
form,—To do away the whole of the Popery laws, ſaid he, in 
the groſs, by one ſweeping clauſe, would be madneſs—then why 
not ſpecify particularly what you intend to report? Why not tell 
the Roman Catholics the favour you intend to grant. 

General Cunningham declared the ſame ſentiments. 

Mr. Grattan.—l think it is trifling with this bill, firſt to agree 
to go into a committee pon the whole of it, and then to object to a 
committee, becauſe it is ſaid there is ſome defect in a particular 


clauſe ; but the objections made to this clauſe are very ill founded 


the clauſe declares, that no perſon ſhall be deemed a Papiſt 
within the meaning of any act hitherto made, who ſhall take the 
oaths preſcribed.— Now, as it is not likely that any perſon who 
forfeited under Charles II. hl take an oath to George III. there 
is no great fear of any diſturbance to the preſem poſſeſſors from 
that quarter the ſweeping clauſe then, Sir, is not a clauſe from 
which diſpute can ariſe—it is a clauſe of union and incorporation: 
it ſays, countrymen that have been ſo long ſeparated from e 
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hold out our hands to you—we are willing to become one people 
—we are —_— to grant you every privilege compatible with the 
Proteſtant aſcendant. It is much better for us to incorporate 
than diſunite—then, why ſhould we give as if we feared our 
own generoſity? Let us grant with unanimity, and it will be re- 
ceived with gratitude—we are not going to repeal franchiſes of 
our own, but pains and penalties affecting our countrymenz and 
will you tell Catholics that you are afraid of taking away pains 
and penalties—that you are afraid to make ſuch proviſions as will 
not inſult their faith, or infli& pains and penalties on their per« 
ſons, | 

Attorney General. I never remember a moment of. greater im- 
portance, nor a ſubject on which I have entered with more awe 
than the preſent. I feel that if the bill is urged forward, it will be 
oppoſed even by the friends of toleration. The opinion expreſſ- 
ed by the Honourable Gentleman, Mr. Fitzgibbon, of the dan- 
gerous tendency of the ſweeping clauſe, has ſtruck the Houſe 
with a panic, and if the bill was now to come forward, it would 
inevitably fail of ſucceſs. The Right Hon. Member, who has 
devoted ſo much time to this ſubject, who from the natural libe- 
rality of his own heart, and the moſt fincere deſite to do his 
country ſervice, has brought in this bill to give relief to Roman 
Catholics, is not a lawyer—in other hands it might have been 
more mechanically perfect, but from no heart could it receive a 
ſpirit more pure,— The progreſs of this bill has been exgemely 
flow ; it has been printed, every member has had an opportunity 
of giving it full conſideration. Is it not wonderful then, that the 
man whom every body loves, has received no aſſiſtance from the 
many able lawyers in this Houſe, and on a ſubje& of ſuch infi- 
nite importance to the proſperity of this country? This could 
not be from inattention, it aroſe from a delicacy in gentlemen, 
cautious with interfering with each other's intentions. Many libe- 
ral and generous ſentiments have been expreſſed on the ſubject of 
giving toleration to Roman Catholics, I heartily ſubſcribe ro the 
wiſdom and humanity from whence thoſe ſentiments aroſe, I am 
particularly happy in hearing thoſe ſentiments from gentlemen 
who _— the northern counties; on this ſubjeQ, their opi- 
nions ſhould have the greateſt weight, and as there are no men 


who value liberty bigher, there are none will be more forward to 


beſtow it on their countrymen. I have myſelf been a witneſs of 
their wiſdom, and the ſpirit of toleration that reigns amongſt 
them. I have ſeen in Monaghan, at the ſame moment, three 
prodigious large congregations, flowing out from a meeting-houſe, 
| church, and a maſs-houſe z and as the individuals that compoſe 

them have joined in the ſtreet, they have blended and united into 
one body, with every mark of affection and good will. This is 
true religious toleration, and the moſt ſtriking examples of it are 
to to be found in the north. 
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I would not, Sir, at preſent, proceed farther than merely to 
commit the bill, to ſhew the people that the Houſe is ſincere, and 
fully reſolved to give them the utmoſt that can ſafely be granted. 
Inthe committee, it may be read over, andadjourned for a few days, 
during which time, I hope every gentleman will give his aſſiſtance 
to make it perfeft. I do not think what has been ſaid of ſpecify. 
ing the laws intended to be repealed, concluſive; for they are ſo 
many, and fo various, that if not repealed by one general law, 
hundreds of our countrymen, (who would if thoſe obſtacles were 
removed, come and reſide amongſt us) never will believe them- 
ſelves ſafe, or venture to bring their property into this country, If 
any thing is to be done for Catholics, it muſt be by a general law, 
with proper proviſoes, and full ſecurity to every man who holds 
property under the new titles. 
| Mr. Telverton beſtowed the higheſt praiſe upon the loyalty and 
attachment of the Roman Catholics. He ſaid, that it would be the 
moſt laborious taſk that parliament ever undertook, to ſpecify and 
recite every penal act intended to be repealed—a roll of parchment 
ſufficient to contain them would reach from that Houſe to James's- 
ſtreet, and that if one was omitted, every good intention of the le- 
giſlature might be fruſtrated. 

Mr. Huſſey Burgh ſpoke on the fame fide. | 

The Houſe went into a committee on the bill when it was read, 
and the further conſideration of it adjourned to Wedneſday. 


The Houſe adjourned till Monday. 


Mondpay, FEBRUARY 18. 


Mr. Gardiner, —On the day formerly appointed for conſidering 
the Roman Catholic bill, the Houſe was prevented from entering 
fully into that buſineſs, by an objeQion ſtarted by an Hon. Friend 
of mine, (Mr. Fitzgibbon) which objection ſuppoſed that the firſt 
clauſe of the bill would endanger the ſecurity of much landed 
property held under new titles; the great dependence the Houſe 
had on the opinion of that Hon. Gentleman, may beſt be known 
by the panic which ſo ſuddenly ſpread amongſt the members; and 
as I never intended to diſturb the ſecurity of property, I as one, 


_ conſented to defer the conſideration of the bill till this clauſe 


ſhould be moſt carefully examined ; it has ſince been examined by 
the ableſt and moſt learned men, both in and out of parliament, 
and is not found to contain the miſchief which has ſpread too 
much alarm; nor in the ſmalleſt degree to endanger any man's 
property. This being the caſe, Sir, I am determined not to te- 
linquiſh my deſign of relieving the Roman Catholics z nor will! 
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give up this clauſe, till I have tried its merit by the opinion of 
parliament, 

Mr. Dillon ſaid, the clauſe in queſtion had very improperly been 
called a ſweeping clauſe, as it does not repeal the laws by which 
property is held, but acts only as a ſhield to cover loyal and inno- 
cent ſubjects from the malignity of penal laws, 

Mr. Walſb.—The other night it was aſſerted, pretty perempto- 
rily and pretty ſelf-ſufficiently, that property held under the new 
titles, would be endangered if this bill would paſs into a law; I 
have fince looked over the penal ſtatutes, and I do here ſtake any 
little reputation that I may have, as a lawyer, that there is not the 
ſmalleſt danger whatever; the acts of forfeiture relate to ſuch. 
perſons only as were then in rebellion z and except it can be prov- 
ed, that Papiſt and Rebel are ſynonymous terms, the objection has 
no force at all. Another objection made to the bill was, that it 
would have an influence on ſuits now depending in the courts, in 
conſequence of the former laws; but this objection is done away 
by a ſpecial proviſo, that it ſhall not affect any ſuit already com- 
menced z by which means the Proteſtant diſcoverer is not preclud- 
ed from the benefit of this claim. 

Mr. Maſon expreſſed great ſatisfaction at having this matter ſo 
happily explained, | | 

Mr. Grattan, —1 approve the clauſe, not only on the account of 
the Roman Catholics whom I love, but on account of the Proteſt- 
ants whom I alſo love, and whoſe intereſt and proſperity I wiſh 
to promote. I agree in the propriety of the clauſe, becauſe I 
would not have a veſtige of pain or penalty remaining againſt my 
loyal fellow ſubjects; and if gentlemen ſhould even oppoſe this 
clauſe now, yet the time will come when the neceſſity of it will 
be apparent, We all agree in the expediency of granting Roman 
Catholics property, and we agree in granting them a right of aQ- 
ng freely in religious matters; and yet we ſay to Roman Catho- 
lic be ignorant be bigots— for while we prevent their receiv- 
ing a liberal education at home, we not only ſay this, but inforce 
the command with our utmoſt power. We deny them education, 
and yet we wiſh them to be liberal, to be learned ; which, if the 
laws were executed againſt them, they could only be through di- 
vine inſpiration, being deprived of every human means. 


Mr. Huſſey Burgh ſaid, it gave him much concern to hear that 
any of the moſt Reverend Bench of Biſhops ſhould take offence at 
his motion, for regulating the admiſſion of perſons into holy orders, 
He profeſſed the deepeſt reverence and reſpe© for that bench, as a 
of pious and learned men, and for each of them individual- 
. He aid, if there had been any ſynod or meeting, 1n which 
the biſhops could have regulated the affairs of the church them- 
elves, and where each particular perſon was bound to obey a 
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general decree, he would not have interfered, well convinced 
that the bench was fully competent to the wiſeſt and moſt virtu- 
ous reſolves; but as the wiſdom of the conſtitution had blended 
the authority of the church and ſtate together, he hoped it would 
not be deemed improper in the Commons, to take up a matter 
which ſo nearly concerned the honour and intereſt of the church 
of Ireland, | | 
When parliament, ſaid he, is taking away every inducement to 
conform, but only which virtue and true religion warrants, it is 
in the higheſt degree neceſſary, that the parochial clergy ſhould be 
not only men of exemplary lives, but of the moſt liberal educati- 
on. But I have heard that there is no ſort of men, however 
mean their occupation 1n life, however unfit their education, bug 
have of late found admiſſion into holy orders upon Scotch degrees, 
I have heard that it is not uncommon in the courſe of the ſame 
week, to ſee a gentleman dreſſed in the regimentals of the army and 
in the regimentals of the church. If this praQtice continues, the 
church of Ireland may be ſtrictly called Chriſt's church militant 
here on earth. I am told that not only lawyers, but even attor- 
nies, Scribes as well as Phariſees, have again found admiſſion 
into the Temple: It muſt indeed be ſome comfort to the laity 
committed to their care, that if at the laſt day they cannot make 
a good caſe for them, they may at leaſt move ſomething in arreſt of 


Judgment, But this is not the worſt, that men of profeſſion ſhould 


be entitled to the benefit of clergy z for men of no profeſſion at 
all—men whoſe learning does not exceed that which entitles a 
criminal to the ſame benefit broken merchants and merchants 
clerks, now enter into holy orders; and through the influence 
of Scotch degrees, the money Changers are again in 8 1 
of the Temple. | 

There can be no criterion by which to judge of a man's learn- 
ing ſo good as an academic degree, provided thoſe degrees are 
given only to perſons who have gone through a liberal courſe of 
education; but I am informed, that in the Scotch univerſities, 
this is not at all regarded. There are in theſe univerſities, hve 
claſſes, the progreſs through which would take five years, but a 


per ſon is at liberty to enter in which of theſe claſſes he may think 


proper ; he may enter into the head claſs a week before his exa- 


' mination z and that he need not be at any trouble in reading, he 


may profeſs and be examined in whatever book he pleaſes, or in 
any part of that book; ſo that if he underſtands any one line of 
any book, he is ſure of receiving a Scotch degree upon paying the 
fees ; and upon this ſtock of learning he is turned looſe upon the 
warld, to inſtruct mankind and to reform their morals. Now, 
Sir, obſerve the difference between this practice and that of the 
Univerſity of Dublin : A young gentleman will not be admitted 
there till he has firſt prepared himſelf in a very extenſive and ſe- 
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vere courſe of learning, in which he is to be ſtrictly examine; 
and if he does not poſſeſs a ſtock infinitely beyond what is neceſſary 
for obtaining the higheſt Scotch degree, he cannot become a 
junior freſhman. This univerſity is governed by a ſet of gentle- 
men, for learning and morality, at leaſt equal to any in Europe; 
under their inſtruction the ſtudent muſt continue four years before 
he can enter into orders; they are clerical men : The firſt dig- 
nitaries of the church are their viſitors; and if any teſtimonial of 
the moral characters of any gentleman applying for ordination 
ſhould be wanted, they can in a moment ſatisfy the biſhop. After 
this compariſon, it will be no longer wonderful, if every man 
who is not an admirer of learning, indeed ſhould ſend his ſon to 
ſtudy in Scotland, where degrees are to be obtained with ſo much 
facility, and with ſo little expence: But it is truly wonderful 
that any of the moſt reverend bench ſhould be diſpleaſed with an 
attempt to reform this abuſe, eſpecially after every declaration of 
reſpect that has been made to them; if after all their diſpleaſure 
ſhould continue, they may be truly called watum irritabile genus. 
The Proveſt expreſſed his acknowledgments to the Right Hon. 
Gentleman for his exertions in ſupport of the univerſity. He ſaid 
this ſubject was of the utmoſt conſequence to that learned ſo- 
ciety; that he thought it his duty, ſome years fince, to interfere 
with one of the biſhops, who is ſaid to have ordained in many in- 
ſtances, the graduates of Scotch univerſities z he then underſtood 
from that Right Reverend Prelate, that he would not do fo for the 
future ;—that he had lately applied to ſeveral of the Moſt Reve- 
rend and Right Reverend Prelates, who expreſſed their diſappro- 
"ation of ordaining without a degree from this univerſity, or from 
one of thoſe in England, and that he entertained no doubt of 
their Lordſhips regards for our univerſity, He ſaid he had been 
repreſented, as having declared upon a former occaſion, that the 
bilbops had approved of the motion now made. He had never 
fad any thing of that import, but had mentioned that his repre- 
ſentations to the biſhops had been very favourably received by 
their lordſbips. He acknowledged that in-the Scotch colleges 
there were many very reſpeQable men of great learning and high 
reputation z but it was generally believed, that in ſome of their 


colleges degrees might be had for money. He ſaid two miſtaken 


opinions had prevailed which were prejudicial to our univerſity ; 
it was ſaid that our graduates, intended for orders, were not a ſuf- 
icient ſupply for the church of Ireland, and that ſome of thoſe 
would not accept of curacies in many patts of this kingdom. He 
athrmed that ſuch of the perſons who took degrees annually at out 
two commencements, were much more than the number wanted 
for the annual ſupply of our clergy 3 that the perſons who took 
the degree of batchelor of arts amounted in ten years, ending July 
1781, to 580, which at a medium of theſe ten years, was 78 
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yearly ; but that the number had of late years greatly increaſed, 
having been in the laſt of theſe years 109, and in the two preced- _ 
ing 91, and 95; of theſe two kinds are intended for orders; and 
when it was conſidered how many of our clergy came from Eng- 
land, the proſpect of our graduates was not very flattering, As to 
the refuſal of curacies, he did not know how that might have 
been heretof:re, but he would be reſponſible that for any curacy 
in this kingdom, for which the legal allowance of fifty pounds 


yearly was allotted, a curate of learning, character and good mo- 
rals, might now be had in the univerſity. 


Tos DAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


The Houſe met, but did not proceed to any buſineſs. 


* 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Mr. T. Burgh, of (Oldtown,) reported from the committee on 
the bill for regulating the corn trade of Ireland. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien moved to have the bill printed. 

Mr. Fofter ſaid, that it did not differ from the former laws in 
any reſpe&, ſave only that it continued the land carriage and 
coaſting bounties for ten years certain, and that it took off the 
exportation bounty from corn exported from Dublin, as that corn 
muſt have previouſly received the land carriage or coaſting boun- 
ty; and, therefore, it was inequitable to give Dublin ſo great a 
preference over the other ſea- ports of Ireland. 

The bill was ordered to be tranſmitted. 


The Houſe then went into a committee on the Roman Catholic 
bill, Mr. John Dillon in the chair. It was moved, that the bill be 
read paragraph by paragraph. | 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that he was happy to find that liberal ſpirit 
of toleration which had originated in that Houſe, had ſo univer- 
fally diffuſed itſelf through the whole kingdom; and he rejoiced 
that where ill - nature had ſuppoſed that prejudice would prevail, 


| benevolence was ſeen to flouriſh: The delegates at Dungannon 


had manifeſted that the people of the North were as forward to 
grant toleration, as the Catholics could be to receive it. An ob- 
jeQion, he ſaid, had been ſtarted to the bill, as originally intro- 
duced, which had fo much weight with the Houſe as induced him 
to poſtpone it to this day : He hoped, by an amendment which 
he now intended to make, to obtain the unanimous approbation 
of the Houſe z and though he did not in it recite all that multi- 


* 
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furious code, through the long and dark labyrinth of which, un- 
enlightened by any ray of mercy, he deemed it impoſſible to find 
his way; yet, by ſimplifying the clauſe objected to, he conceiv- 
ed that the wiſhes of every gentleman would be gratified ; they 


would clearly ſee what was granted to Catholics, and he hoped 
would think the grants but reaſonable. 


He was further induced to take this method, becauſe, as the pe- 
nal laws now ſtood, it was impoſſible for any man who had not the 
ſtatute book by rote, to know exact what diſqualifications Ca- 
tholics laboured under; he therefore wiſhed to have this the fingle 
law relatiz'e to them, that their rights and their incapacities being 
exactly defined therein, they might upon every occaſion reſort to 
it for the government of their conduct. It had been ſaid that Pa- 
piſts were ſafe from penal laws, ſo long as the generous and merci- 
ful diſpoſition of their countrymen diſdained to put them into exe- 
cution; but, he ſaid, no law ought to remain on the ſtatute book 


which was not executed if it was too bad to be executed, it ought 
t be expunged. 


The clauſe which his amendment was intended to ſimplify, had, 
he ſaid, been called © a ſweeping clauſe,” but he thought that 
term very improper, as it ſwept away nothing from the undeſerv- 
ing; but was intended to guard faithful and loyal ſubieds from a 
degree of perſecution, the greateſt that ever originated in ranceur, 
malice, or revenge. 

But gentlemen ſay, continued he, that when this law ſhall be 
paſſed, there will no longer be any reſtraint on Roman Catholics, 
Is it not a reſtraint on a man that he can hold no truſt or office in 
the ſtate? That he cannot be a member of parliament, a juſtice or 
a grand juror of the peace—that he cannot — in the army of his 
country have a place in the revenue be an advocate or attorney 
—or even become a freeman of the ſmalleſt corporation? If gentle- 
men laboured under theſe incapacities themſelves, would they think 
it no reſtraint? I am perſuaded they would not have been £ pati- 
ent as the poor Catholics have been, We ſee the Emperor of 
Germany giving plenary n ae" to Proteſtants in all caſes ex- 
cept in oſtentatious ſhews of religion, (in which, indeed, our 
church does not much deal.) Religions of every kind are tole- 
rated in Holland z and in Switzerland I have ſeen on the ſame day, 
in the ſame church, the ceremonies of the Romiſh and Proteſtant re- ; 
ligion performed. As this is then the . caſe, what good reaſon can 
be given why we ſhould ſtill continue to perſecute, when the great- 
eſt part of Europe ſets the glorious example of toleration? France 
actually grants to Proteſtants as much as is now deſired in Ireland 
on behalf of Catholics. | 

[ have divided the indulgences which I think ought to be grant. 
ed to Roman Catholics, into five heads, four of which I intend to 
moye as amendments to the clauſe, The firſt, and that which I 


V 


now intend to propoſe to the committee, reſpects their x Mov- 
MENT OF PROPERTY. The ſecond reſpeQs the REE Ex- 
ERCISE OP RELIGION. The third regards their Epycari- 
ON,—The fourth MARRLIAGE. And the fifth, which from 
the diſpoſition of the committee, I do not at preſent think expedi- 


ent to agitate, regards SELF-DEFENCE. 


The firſt amendment he then moved the intention of, which was 
to impower Roman Catholics to take, purchaſe, and enjoy. 

To which Mr. Telverton and Mr. Fitzgibbon added, te hare, 
held, and inherit ESTATES IN FEE SIMPLE, except advowſons, 
and lands to which a right of making ſeneſchals is annexed, or any 
burgage or borough-right, by which members might be returned to 
ſerve 1n parliament, 

Mr. Fitzgibbon exerted himſelf in ſupporting the clauſe : He ex- 
plained, with great profeſſional ability, the nature of the privileges 
which were going to be granted; and concluded that, though it 

would be improper to allow papiſts to become proprietors of bo- 
roughs, there was no good reaſon why they ſhould not poſſels eſ- 
tates in counttes, or why proteſtant tenants holding under them, 
ſhould not enjoy a right of voting for members of parliament. 

The Attorney General ſpoke on the ſame fide. | 

Mr. Rewley argued ftrenuouſly, that the bill, with thoſe amend- 
ments ought to be printed ; and that the conſideration of it ought 
to be deferred *till every gentleman both within and without doors 
had conſidered it; and wiſhed it to be poſtponed 'till the 23d of 


October, 1788. | 


He was oppoſed by Sir Hercules Langriſbe; who ſaid that the 
Right Hon. Mover of the bill had, time after time, conſented to 
delay, in hopes of producing unanimity z and if gentlemen are of 


opinion, ſaid he, that Roman Catholics ſhould poſſeſs property, 


and have a free toleration of religion, the mode propoſed is certain» 
ly the moſt ſimple that can be deviſed. | g 
Mr. Reawley again oppoſed; and ſaid ſomething of inſurgents and 
rioters, which was not well heard. We tet” 
Sir Henry Cavendiſh expreſſed great pleaſure at the mode in which 
the clauſe was now introduced, He ſaid he hoped it would not be 
inſinuated that men were rioters becaule they went to maſs. They 
were rioters becauſe they did not go to maſs. | | 
Mr. Ogle.—lI agree with gentiemen that the ſpirit of toleration 
has gone abroad; it proceeds from the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
which governs Proteſtants, and ſhews not only that we can fer 
give, but more, that we can forget. We are told that the Em- 
eror of Germany, who is himſelf a Papiſt, gives a toleration to 
Coe ſubjects; yet we know that his Roman Catholic lub- 
jects are difſatished with the grant. In his dominions the number 
of Proteſtants is ſo ſmall, that no danger can pothbly ariſe from 
them. However, as the Roman Catholics may at preſent enjoy by 
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colluſion, the power of making freeholders, I had much rather 
grant it to them by law, and ſhall give no oppoſition to their hav- 
jag fee ſimple eſtates in counties, provided that boroughs, and ſuch 
other rotten parts of the conſtitution, are not put in a worſe ſitua- 
tion than they are at preſent. 

Mr. St. George oppoſed the clauſe, and read ſeveral accounts of 
enormities committed by Papiſts. 

Mr. MWalſbe.— An Honourable Member (Mr. Rowley) has mov- 
ed you, that the conſideration of the heads of a bill on your ta- 
ble, for the relief of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, be poſt- 
poned until the 2 3d of October, 17838, This motion is clearly in- 
tended at once to do away the clauſe, which has been 8 to 
you by 2 Right Hon. Member, (Mr. Gardiner ) that of permitting 
Roman Catholics to purchaſe the fee of lands. The Hon. Member 
who made the motion, has very candidly faid, that the intention 
of his motion was to fruſtrate the great object of the bill; he has 
very decidedly declared himſelf an enemy to the principle of the 
bill itſelf; ſo that I think that Il am now free to meet the Hon. 
Member on that ground. 5 
Ihe ſubject now before the committee is, in my opinion, of the 

fitſt magnitude; it is a ſubject of the very laſt importance to this 
country, and merits a very ſerious diſcuſſion indeed. The queſti- 
on now-is, whether Ireland ſhall ſtand as a powerful, as a reſpec- 
table, and as a flouriſhing kingdom in the eyes of allithe world; or 
whether we ſhall continue in our preſent impotent, and impover- 
iſhed fituation z diſtratted and divided among ourſelves, with at 
leaſt two millions of our countrymen and fellow-ſubjeRs living in 
a ſtate of abſolute vaſſalagez incapacitated from either ſerving them- 
ſelves, or from ſerving their country. 

The bill on your table is for the relief of his n Roman 
Catholic ſubjects of Ireland. I think I may then ſay, with pro- 
priety, that it is a bill for the relief of at leaſt two millions ofour 
countrymen, loyal to the conſtitution, and loyal to the prince, 
They have proved themſelves ſuch on ſome very trying and recent 
occahons, For I will not go back to Magna Cherta to enquire 
what religion the barons were of, who won that great charter of 
our liberties—thoſe barons who won that conſtitution which is at 
once the envy and admiration of the world—let it be for the gen- 
tlemen who oppoſe the bill to ſay, that they were not Roman Ca- 
tholics,—l cannot conceive upon what principle of ſound policy, or 
upon what idea of conſtitutional liberty, the preſent heads of a bill 
can poſſibly be oppoſed. 

Theſe heads of a bill tend to a repeal of the Popery-laws of this 
kingdom; a code of laws I am bold to ſay, the moſt ſanguinary, 
the moſt perſecuting, that ever appeared in the ſtatute books 
of any free country; a code of laws, the very exiſtence of which 
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at thisday is, in my opinion, a reproach to the good ſenſe of par. 
liament. 


Theſe heads of a bill look to this great object— that of uniting 
in cordial affection, and in intereſt, all claſſes and all denomi- 
nations of men in this country. This bill wiſhes that every indi. 
vidual in this kingdom ſhould be intereſted in its proſperity. This 
bill wiſhes that every man may have ſome property on board the 
bark, and that no man may ſtand an indifferent ſpeQator, whether 
ſhe ſinks or ſwims. This bill has for its object, the bringing into 
action, nay, I may ſay into life, two millions of men, who, in 
fact, have been dead to ſociety z who have been an abſolute bur. 
den, and a clog on the induſtry of their native country, But 
above all, theſe heads of a bill look to this great and truly patriotic 
objed — that of making us a pezple—a great, a powerful people— 
by uniting the ſons of Ireland in one common intereſt, and in one 
common cauſe for her proſperity.—lt is an eſtabliſhed maxim, that 
the riches and conſequence of a country confiſt in the number of its 
inhabitants. And yet I am forry to ſay, that Ireland at this day, 
proves the truiſm of the maxim, by being an exception to the 
rule: For the Roman Catholics of Ireland, in number above two 
millions, ſo far from adding either to the riches, or to the conſe- 
quence of this country, are a burden and a dead weight on its in- 
duſtry, and muſt inevitably continue ſo, fo long as the Popery- 
laws remain unrepealed. 

Ireland, from its ſituation, ſhould be as flouriſhing and as happy 
a country as any under the ſun. Ireland is ſurrounded by fruitful 
coaſts—ſhe poſſeſſes the ſafeſt harbours—ſhe enjoys a temperate cli- 
mate, and is bleſſed in the fertility of her ſoil—and yet Ireland is, 
at this day, as far behind other nations, as to arts and induſtry, as 
ſhe is beyond them in point of natural advantages. | 

It may be aſked, why Ireland, with all thoſe natural advan- 
tages, ſhould be ſo far behind other nations in arts and induſtry 9— 
The anſwer is obvious—the Popery-laaus are ftill alive /—T hoſe 
laws which render torpid and uſeleſs to this country, io millions 
of its inhabitants. —T he wealth of a country muſt ever be in pro- 
portion to the ſkill and induſtry of its inhabitants: The ſure way 
to make men z#duft ious is to let them enjoy the fruits of their induſ- 
try. As induſtry increaſes, manufaQures muſt neceſſarily flouriſh; 
therefore, the great object of the legiſlature ſhould be to excite in- 
duſtry by employing the people z. not to continue laws which ren- 
der the bulk of the people a burden to the ſtate, 

The obvious intereſt of Ireland, at this hour, is to grant to te- 
ligious difſenters, their civil privileges, which may annex them 
to the civil government; not to continue perſecuting laws which 
muſt neceffarily eſtrange them from it. 1 would not be under- 
ſtood to ſay, that the Popery-laws, when made, were not neceſ- 
ſary to the protection of its civil conſtitution z but this I will ſay, 
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that the motives which then induced the neceſſity of thoſe laws, 
have long ſince ceaſed to exiſt, Theſe laws have outlived their 
time, and, in my opinion, a longer continuation of them, circum- 
ſtanced as this country now particularly ſtands, muſt be its inevĩ- 
le ruin. | 
-— will not be denied, I believe, that the condu of the Roman 
Catholics of this country, for a ſeries of years, has been that of 
obedience to the laws, and attachment to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. Why then continue unneceſſarily thoſe penal laws, which 
abſolutely involve two-thirds of our fellow ſubjects - hich deprive 
them of the rights of men, and cut them off from any benefit of a 
free conſtitution? Can any laws be more unwiſe than thoſe which 
reſtrain the Roman Catholics, not from evil, but abſolutely from 
doing good—laws which abſolutely prohibit induſtry, by tying up 


the hands of two millions of men from co-operating with the public 
in the public ſervice. 


Iwill ſuppoſe, merely for argument, that the Roman Catholics 
are not ſo well attached to us from principle as could be wiſhed. 


Will any gentleman then ſay, that a continuation of thoſe Popery 
laws will be a probable mode of winning the affections, or enſur- 
ing the attachments of this unfortunate claſs of people—unfortu- 
nate indeed, when doomed to vaſſalage in a country of freedom, 
and treated as aliens in their native land. 

The wiſeſt man who, I believe, has ever written on the ſubject 
of legiſlation, (L mean Baron Monteſquieu) treating of thè very 
ſubject now before us—that of penal laws as to religion—ſays, 
that penal laws as to religion, have never produced any other ef- 
ect, than that of making the objects of them more perſevering : 
Says he, “ The ſure way to win the zealots in any religion is, to 
court them by favours—by the conveniences of life—by hopes of 
fortune. It is an eſtabliſhed rule as to the changing of religion, 
that the invitations to the change muſt ever be more ſtrong than the 

enalties,” | 

f Have not the very laws we are now diſcuſſing proved the wiſ- 
dom of his judgment? Can it be preſumed that theſe Popery- 
laws (if unrepealed) can produce other, or more ſalutary ef- 
fects for the time to come, than they have produced for near a 
century paſt that of miſery to individuals, and impotency to the 


ſlate, 


Since then the iron hand of penal law has proved ineffectual, 
why not endeavour to wed the Roman Catholic to us from motives 
of ſelf-intereſt, The happineſs of every ſtate depends upon the 
common intereſt of the ſubject, not on uniformity of opinion as to 
this oi that religion. If Roman Catholics are permitted to pur- 
chaſe lands, they muſt neceſſarily become ſincere ſupporters of the 
eſtabliſhed government. They then become wedded to it by the 


krongeſt of all ties—that of ſelf-intereſt, —The ſecurity of ſelf-in- 
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tereſt is the ſupport of every government. Will it be argued, tha 
the greater the ſtake a man has to loſe by the ſubverſion of that 20- 
vernment under which he lives, the more he is to be ſuſpected as 
an enemy to it ? Or that the leſs a man is intereſted in the welfare 
of the ſtate, the more he is to be confided in? Surely. this is too 
abſurd a doctrine to be entertained for an inſtant. A Roman Ca- 
tholic, by purchaſing lands, enters into ſecurity for his good con- 
duct. He (if I may uſe the expreſſion) enters into a kind of recog. 
nizance for his loyalty to the ſlate. 
By permitting Roman Catholics to purchaſe, you annex their 
loyalty to the ſoil; by that means it becomes ſtable and perma- 
nent; whereas, at preſent the property of Roman Catholics is to- 
tally perſonal ; it is a kind of fugitive property, which may almoſt 
Inſtantly be transferred from one country to another. If ſound po- 
licy and good ſenſe have not heretofore told us to repeal thoſe laws, 


the preſent times, the very critical ſituation of the Britiſh empire, ' 


furniſh a decifive reaſon for repealing them at this day. England 
has wiſely repealed her Popery-laws. 

In this liberal and enlightened age, when almoſt all the powers 
of Europe have reſigned religious policy to public intereſt—when 
toleration, the darling child of benevolence and of wiſdom, has 
been adopted 1n the place of perſecution, that dreary offspring of 
blind prejudice and hoary bigotry—when reaſon has re- aſſumed 
her throne—ſhall Ireland alone continue enveloped under that dark 
cloud of deep-rooted prejudice and baſeleſs apprehenſion ? Shall 
ſhe alone be blind to her own intereſt, while all Europe hang out 
a lure to the Roman Catholics of this country to emigrate—to de- 
populate their native land ?—Shall we fit dormant and inactive, 
while the remedy is within our reach? — There is no man who will 
voluntarily baniſn himſelf from his native country. Every man 
who has the feelings of man, muſt have a natural affection for that 
country which gave him birth. Nothing but cruelty and oppreth- 
on can oblige him to part it—he is wedded to it by every tie of at- 
fection, by every tie of connection. 

But if the preſent heads of a bill ſhall be rejected, can any man 
heſitate to ſay, that every Roman Catholic in the country, who 
has the ſmalleſt portion of property; that every Roman Catholic 
who poſſeſſes the ſpirit of a man, and who does not prefer vaſ- 
falage and ſlavery to liberty and freedom, will not immediately 
tranſport himſelf, his family, and his property, to another coun- 
try; into a country where he may participate of the bleſſings ofa 
free conſtitution, and enjoy the rights of a freeman ? 

The Recorder approved of giving Roman Catholics liberty to 
purchaſe eftates in fee ſimple, He demonſtrated how, under the 
preſent laws, a Catholic might make freeholders by colluſion, but 
with very little trouble, and thought it better they ſhould enjoy 
this power openly and by law, than privately and in a elandeſtine 
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manner. He aſked whether gentlemen intended, by remov- 
ing all right of freehold from Roman Catholic eſtates, to deprive 
Proteſtants deriving under them from a power of voting at electi- 
ons? If ſo, it was a penal law as well againſt Proteſtants as 
Roman Catholics. He ſaid there were other reaſons why the 
fee ſimple of eſtates might be purchaſed by them—ſuppoſe a Pa- 
piſt was to commit treaſon or felony, if he has only a per- 
ſonal property in lands, he may diſpoſe of it at any time be- 
fore conviction—but if the fee be veſted in him, he cannot make 
it away. 

Mr. Flood ſaid, that he always wiſhed to emboſom the Roman 
Catholics in the body of the ſtate—yet without courting praiſe on 
one hand, or fearing cenſure on the other, he would, ſpeaking 
neglectful of both, deliver his opinion on this great ſubject, and 
hoped it would be received with the ſame candour it was given. 
About five years ago, ſaid he, a law was paſſed, granting the 
Roman Catholics infinitely leſs than is now propoſed; the day 
was celebrated with rejoicing, and it was thought we had recon- 
ciled every party I am now ſorry to hear gentlemen ſpeak as if 
nothing had been done for them. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
who prepared the bill now before us, well knows that I did object 
to that indiſcriminate clauſe—one reaſon was, that while you 
were endeavouring to conciliate that e/timable and beloved bedy of 
men, you ſeemed to hide your bounties, and to ſhew only the ſe- 
verity of the laws: If a ſorry Popiſh agent had done thus, he 
would have been unworthy the men for whom he aCted, and 
would it much ſurprize me—but a Proteſtant parliament ſhould be 
wiſe and frank enough to explain and declare the whole ſcope of 
their intention, In the former laws, leaſes for years were granted 
to them upon the avowed principle of reſtraining them from any 
influence in elections. This law then goes beyond toleration, it 
gives them a power, and tends to make a change in the ſtate, I 
have a great reſpect for the Roman Catholics, and though I will 
not condemn, yet I will not wholly approve their conduct. Nine- 
ty years ago the queſtion was, whether Popery and arbitrary pow- 
er ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the perſon of King James, or freedom 
and the Proteſtant religion in the perſon of King William—four- 
ffths of the inhabitants of Ireland adhered to the cauſe of King 
james; they were defeated, and I rejoice in their defeat. The 
laws that followed this event were not laws of perſecution, but of 
political neceſſity, and are you now prepared for a new govern- 
ment? Can you poflibly ſuppoſe, though the Roman Catholics 
prefer you to every other people, that they will prefer you to 
themſelves ?—What then is the conſequence, if you give them 
equal power with the Proteſtants? Can a Proteſtant conſtitution ' 
lurvive? Yet ſhould the majority of this motion attempt to alter 
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the conſtitution, I firmly believe they would be- repelled by the 


minority, and then a total convulſion muſt follow. 

It is neceſſary when you are granting Roman Catholics indul. 
gence, that you ſhould diſtinguiſh between the rights of property 
and the rights of power ; while a man is engaged in acquiring pro- 
perty he is in a habit of induſtry, and when acquired, it ties him 
to the ſtate. But with great reſpect to my Right Hon. Friend, ] 
think the queſtion of religious toleration ſhould have been brought 
on firſt, becauſe I am certain it would not have met with a ſingle 
diſſenting voice, and it would have been a glorious opportunity 
of ſhewing the liberality of a Proteſtant parliament; but though 
we wiſh to extend toleration to Roman Catholics, we do not wiſh 
to ſhake the government; we ſhould allow them to purchaſe 
lands, but we ſhould carefully guard againſt their poſſeſſing any 
power in the ſtate. Therefore, for the benefit of all, and that 
we may not deſtroy the balance of the ſtate, (for I am 'ſure-no 
ſenſible Roman Catholic wiſhes to unhinge the ſtate) let us grant 
them full ſecurity in matters of property, but prevent their inter- 
ference in matters of ſtate. As to what has been ſaid of the in- 
dulgence granted to Proteſtants in other countries, I muſt obſerve, 
that nothing can be more miſchievous than for one ſtate, or one 
individual, to follow exactly the example of another. Difference 
of circumſtances ſhould produce different modes of action. The 
Emperor of Germany is himſelf, the ſole legiſlator of the ſtate— 
he is himſelf a Catholic, —nor do the Proteſtants in his dominion, - 
bear the proportion of more than.one in an hundred to his Popiſh 
ſubjects. Beſides, the Proteſtants in every country acknowledge 
the ſovereign as head of the church, whereas Catholics look to a 
foreign juriſdiction in matters eccleſiaſtical. 

Mr. //ynne oppoſed the bill. He was ſupported by Colonel 
Wynne, who moved, that the committee ſhould report ſome pro- 

reſs. 

- Mr. Maſon.—Of the penal laws, thoſe which relate to perſons, 
were made in the reign of King William, his only obje& was the 
ſecurity of the ſtate z but in the reign of Queen Anne, began 
the laws which deprived Roman Catholics of property. King 
William left them the power of purchaſing lands, and deviſing 
them in any manner they thought proper; but it was the chime- 
rical project of making Ireland a Proteſtant country, which de- 
prived them of this advantage. The ſecurity of the ſtate was 
not then in queſtion. It would have been the higheſt degree of 
abſurdity, ſo long after king William's death, to have thought of 
taking any new ſecurity for the allegiance of Catholics, or of in- 
ducing them to conform through penal laws; eſpecially if we 
conſider that in the courſe of ſeventy years, during which period, 
every principle of true religion was violated to make proſelytes, 
no greater number than 5000 conformed out of five million, which, 
within that time lived within this kingdom. 
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VM. Grattan,—T object to any delay which can be given to this 
clauſe z we have already confidered the ſubje&t on a larger ſcale, 
and this is but a part of what the clauſe originally contained, 
We have before us the example of England, who. four years 
azo granted Catholics a right of taking land in fee; the queſtion 
is merely whether we ſhall give this right or not, and if we give it, 
whether it ſhall be accompanied by all its natural advantages. 
Three years ago when this queſtion was debated in this Houſe, 
there was a majority of three againſt granting Catholics eſtates in 
f:e, and they were only allowed to take leaſes of years z 
the argument then uſed againſt granting them the fee, was 
that they might influence elections. It has this day been ſhewn 
that they may have as effeQual an influence by poſſeſſing leaſes 
of 999 years, as they can have by poſſeſſing the fee; at that time, 
| do declare, I was ſomewhat prejudiced againſt granting Ro- 
man Catholics eſtates in fee, but their conduct ſince that period 
has fully convinced me of their true attachment to this country, 
When this country had reſolved no longer to crouch beneath the 
burden of oppreflion that England had laid upon her—when ſhe 
armed in defence of her rights, and a high ſpirited le demand» 
ed a FREE TRADE, did the Roman Catholics deſert their coun- 
trymen? No—they were found amongſt the foremoſt, When it 
was afterwards thought neceſſary to aſſert a free conſtitution, the 
Roman Catholics diſplayed their public virtuez they did not en- 
deayour to take advantage of your ſituation they did not en- 
deayour to make terms for themſelyes—but they entered frankly 
and heartily into the cauſe of their country; judging by their own 
virtue that they might depend upon your generoſity for their re- 
ward, But now after you have obtained a free trade after 
the voice of the nation has aſſerted her independence, 
they approach this Houſe as humble ſuppliants, and beg to be 
admitted to the common rights of men. Upon the occaſions I 
have mentioned, I did carefully obſerve their actions, and did 
then determine to ſupport their cauſe whenever it came before this 
Houſez and to bear a ſtrong teſtimony of the conſtitutional prin- 
ciples of the Catholic body. Nor ſhould it be mentioned as a re- 
proach to them that they — under the banner of King James, 
when we recolle& that before they entered the field, they ex- 
torted from him a Magna Charta, a Britiſh conſtitution. 

In the reign of Charles the II. a committee, conſiſting of Pa- 
piſts, Proteſtants, and Preſbyterians, were ſent from this country to 
proſecute Lord Strafford, we find them perfectly agreeing in the 
object of their miſſion z and indeed when men begin to ditfer upon 
principles of religion, it is becauſe they have no other great object 
to engage their attention; we cannot give the people of Ireland a 
emnon faith, but we can give _ a common intereſt, 
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| In 1779, when the fleets of Bourbon hovered on our coaffy 
and the Iriſh nation rouſed herſelf to arms, did the Roman Ga. 
tholics ſtand aloof ? or did they, as might be expected from their 
oppreſſed ſituation, offer aſlifance to the enemy? No=—they 
poured in ſubſcriptions for the ſervice of their country, or they 
preſſed into the ranks of Her GLOR tous VOLUNTEERS, 

It has been ſhewn that this clauſe grants the Reman Catholics 
no new power in the ſtate; every argument therefore which goes 
againſt this clauſe, goes againſt their having leaſes for ears 
every argument which goes againſt their having wb — of 999 
years, goes againſt their having any leaſes at all—and every ar. 
gument whieh goes agamſt their having property, goes againſt their 
having exi/lence in this land, | 

The queſtion is now, whether we ſhall grant Reman Catholics 
a power of enjoying eſtates, or whether we ſhall be @ Proteflant 


ſettlement or an IX ISH NATION E Whether we wilbkthrow open 


the gates of the temple of Liberty to all our countrymen, or whe- 
ther we will confine them in bondage by penal laws? So long as 
the penal code remains, we never can be a great nation; the penal 
code is the ſhell in which the Proteſtant power has been hatched, 
and now it is become a bird, it muſt burſt the ſhell aſunder, or 
periſh init. 598 
In Holland, where the number of Roman Catholics is compa- 
ratively ſmall, the toleration of their religion is an act of mercy 
to them; but in this country, where they form the great bulk of 
the inhabitants, it is an act of policy—aa act of necefſity—an act 
of incorporation. The queſtion is not, whether we ſhall ſhew 
mercy to the Roman Catholics, but whether we ſhall mould the 
inhabitants of Ireland into a TEO LE; for ſo long as we exclude 
Catholics from natural liberty and the common rights of men, we 
are not x PEOPLE 3 we may triumph oder them, but other nations 
will triumph over us. If you love the Roman Catholic, you may 
be ſure of a return from him; but if you treat him with cruelty, 
you muſt always live in fear, conſcious that you merit his juſt fe- 
ſentment : Will you then go down the ſtream of time, the Ro- 
man Catholic fitting by your ſide unbleſſing and unbleſſed, blaſt- 
ing and blaſted? Or will you take off his chain, that he may 
take off yours? Will you give him freedom, that he may guud 
your liberty? 

In Ireland, as connected with England, the indulgence we 
wiſh to give to Catholics can never be injurious to the Proteſtant 
religion; that religion is the religion of the ſtate, and will be- 
come the religion of Catholics if ſeverity does not prevent them: 
Bigotry may ſurvive perſecution, but it never can ſurvive teleratiin. 
But gentlemen who ſpeak of the enormities committed by Cacho- 
lics groaning under a ſyſtem of penal laws, do not take into àc- 
count the enlightening and the ſoftening of men's minds by toleta· 
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tion, not do they conſider that as they encreaſe in wealth, they 
will encreaſe in learning and politeneſs. 

give my conſent to the clauſe in its PRINCIPLE, EXTENT; 
and B0LDNESS—l give my conſent to it as the moſt likely means 
of obtaining a victory over the prejudices of Catholics, and over our 
gun give my conſent to it, becauſe I would not keep two mil- 
lions of my fellow ſubjeQs in a ſtate of ſlavery ; and becauſe as 
the mover of the DE CLAXATION or Ricans, I ſhould be aſham- 
ed of giving FREEDOM to but ſix hundred thouſand of my coun- 
trymen, when [ could extend it to two millions more; , 

Mr. Enzliſþ—Having, Sir, on former occaſions expreſſed pretty 
fully my ſentiments on the matter now undef conſideration of 
the committee, I ſhould not riſe again on this day, did I not think 
conſiſtency as well as the very great importance and extent of the 
ſubject called on me. Sir, the object is of the very firſt magni. 
tude; the penal code, that has fo long been a ſtain upon your 
ſtatute books, which J hoped we were about to my away for 
ever, pervades not only the feelings and intereſts, but the lan- 
guage and manners of ſociety; it affects the mind, the perſon, 
the liberty and property of individuals; it wounds very deeply 
the population, cultivation, commerce, character and conſtituti- 
on of the country : Population is materially injured by the ob- 
ſtruction it gives intermarriage z and beauty, a flower to which 
your clime is ſo remarkably genial, is often ſuffered to wither on 
the ſtalk and fall unſucceeded. - Your fertile plains are left un- 
cultivated, becauſe the wretched occupier has no ſolid or perma- 
nent intereſt in the ſoil, and would improve it but to his own ex- 
pulionz from theſe defects that commerce, for which your 
iſland is ſo happily formed and ſituated by nature, and which eve- 
ry wind from Heaven favours, languiſhes, and chill penury takes 
place of opulence. The fully and ctuelty of the policy and prin- 
ciple of this code draw juſt reproach and contempt on your nati- 
onal character in other reſpects ſo fair, ſo general, and ſo manly z 
your conſtitution is perverted by it; four-fifths of your people 
are not only deprived of its benefit and protection, but it is made 
an inſtrument in the envenomed hand of perſecution to forge fet- 
ters for them. The mind of the Roman Catholic is not leſs 
ſhackled than his body; he is refufed the common benefits of 
education or information z he is excluded from your Univerſity, 
where ſcience and the eſtabliſhed religion are taught z the Inns of 
Court, where your laws are ſtudied z and both Houſes of Par- 
lament, where the conſtitution is expounded z and, Sir, theſe 
very prepoſterous and wanton laws that keep him in utter dark- 
neſs, as to your Civil and religious inſtitutions, load him with the 
moſt rigorous pains and penalties for not admiring and adopting 
them, Sir, I am not an advocate for any particular religion z 
theſe that know me beſt, will _— me of any very extravagant 
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attachments in that way. I am the advocate of liberality and 
toleration, and ever ſhall be the opponent of prejudice, that looks 
on all things with a jaundiced eye; and of perſecution, that 
knows neither juſtice or moderation. I revere the firſt principles 
of the conſtitution as the nobleſt effort of human wiſdom, and 
the revolution, which reſtored it to its original vigour and funRi. 
onsz but I abhor this penal code as a manifeſt violation of both, 
The conſtitution profeſſes to ſecure the freedom of the whole 
empire; theſe laws reduce to worſe than Egyptian bondage by 
far the greater numbers of your people, and theſe too of that claſs 
whoſe virtue obtained your great charter. Men of this deſcripti- 
on are not only deprived by parliaments that owe their exiſtence 
to them, of the benefits of a conſtitution of their own creation, 
but of the common rights of mankind in the penetrating and 
comprehenſive eye of philoſophy, that ſurveys all the works of 
nature with candour and unbiafſed judgment. How muſt an af 
ſembly of men appear met together gravely to determine that all 
God's creatures were unworthy his choiceſt bleſſings, except their 
own ſeQ; a handful of mien, when compared with the reſt of 
their own ſpecies, as inconſiderable as the inhabitants of the 
moſt trifling village compared with the reſt of the inhabitants of 
Europe; the idea is ſhocking, not only to philoſophy but to 
philanthropy z but to ſee theſe men deny theſe bleſſings to their 
country—men their kindred, their fellow- ſubjects and fellow- 
ehriſtians, is ſhocking to humanity. 

Every Gentleman, Sir, who has ſpoke on this occaſion, has 
declared himſelf a warm friend to toleration, and it is impoſſible 
to doubt their ſincerity; it is wonderful then, whence the oppoſi- 
tion to the bill in its original form has ariſen z it cannot be denied, 
but reconciliation and union were among its firſt objects, why 
then a recital of theſe execrable laws that infe& your ſtatute 
book ? Will drawing them forth in black array, tend to- promote 
theſe ends? No, Sir, it will fill the minds of thoſe ill-fated men 
who for a century have groaned under their weight with horror 
and diſguſt, and leave no room for thoſe joyful and grateful feel- 
ings that drawing the reſt of eternal oblivion over them, muſt 
naturally produce, To extract the poiſon this code has diffuſed, 
would require an uncommon exertion of political chymiſtry, and 
after all the ſeeds of the diſtemper muſt remain, but the bill as . 
was firſt introduced offered an antidote that would meet the poi 
ſon in every vein, in every artery of the conſtitution, and con- 
quer and expel it for ever. 

It has been ſaid, Sir, that we ſhould look back with the utmoſ 
reverence to the acts of former parliaments, and uſe the mee 
caution and delicacy in unravelling them. There is no man in 
this Houſe that looks up with greater veneration than I do to pa- 
tiaments z but I do not hold them or any other thing on this earth 
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a+ infallible, from their very firſt formation their conduct has been 
often not only cenſurable, but highly criminal. So early as Henry 
the Third, a parliament aſſembled at Oxford, which meditated 
the overthrow of the conſtitution, changing the government into 
an oligarchy the better to effect their deſign, ſummoned four 
Knights from every ſhire in England to lay the grievances of their 
different counties before them, which were to form the pretext 
for the immediate change in the government their enterprize 
ſucceeded for the time z but theſe very men whom they had made 
the innocent inſtruments of their treaſon, very ſoon after gave a 
fatal blow to their power, reſtored the king to his authority, and 
the people to their rights, of which they have ever fince remained 
guardians. | ; 
Thus, Sir, you ſee the ſchemes of this parliament diſtinguiſh- 
edby the name of the Mad Parliament, defeating their own ends. 
In the reign of Charles the Firſt, you ſee parliaments over-leap 
all bounds preſcribed by any law human or divine—you fee them 
expelling from the Senate the hereditary branch of the legiſlature, 
and dragging their Sovereign to ſuffer on a ſcaffold, an inſtance 
unparalleled in the annals of Chriſtendom z but you ſee the ill- 
got power, this guilty parliament called in reproach, the rump 
parliament, ſoon deſtroyed at a blaſt, and another ſucceeding 
them, called in detiſion Bare- bones parliament z theſe miſera- 
ble fanatics are in their turn diſmiſſed the Houſe and ſent to ſeek 
the Lord elſewhere, with an affurance that he was not a member 
of that parliament, I will not trouble the committee with more 
inſtances of this nature, theſe few I have mentioned were to ſhew 


that parliaments were not only not infallible, but that ambition, 


madneſs, folly and ſuperſtition, frequently guided their councils, 
and dictated acts, which it was after found ſo neceſſary to repeal ; 
and in very few caſes indeed have they been more culpable than 
in this odious penal ſyſtem, which at this juncture calls ſo loudly 
for your interpoſition. An idea the ſtrangeſt ſure that ever croſſed 
a ſound imagination has been ſuggeſted, though not attempted 
to be juſtified by an Hon. Gentleman; yet it has been greedily 
ſuatched up by another Hon, Gentleman, clad in all the terrors of 
the law, and thrown in as a firebrand to inflame the committee and 
deſtroy the meaſure then before you. You ate told that a law 
which is to take place from 4 future day only, is to have a re- 
ttoſpection of ages, that it is to unhinge and ſet afloat the princi- 
pal property of the kingdom, which has not only the act of ſet- 
tlement, but preſcription and every other ſecurity to guard it; 
but I truſt Gentlemen will ſee things with their own- eyes and in 
their natural colours, and be no longer influeneed by this wild 
ally; though the bill in its preſent form is far from being ſatiſ- 
factory to me, I will not follow the example of this Hon, Gen- 


tleman, who in a former ſeſſton refuſed his ſupport to a bill upon 


the ſame principle, becauſe it granted too little, and in this, has 
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oppoſed one, becauſe it granted to much; but I will vote for this 
and every other meaſure that can in any degree tend to grant re. 
lief to the objects of this bill. 


Sir Beyle Roche. — I am very happy to find this great public bil | 


is come fairly before parliament, in order to mark its importance, 


it is only neceſſary to add, that it is the concern of two million of 
our people in particular, and the intereſt of the Iriſh nation in ge- 
neral; and in ordep to inform ourſelves ſufficiently of the ſubje, 
it is neceſſary for us to take into our ſerious conſideration, what 
we have been, and what we now are, It is only ſince the ſeſſion 
before the laſt, when the wiſdom of parliament thought it proper 
to take a ſtep to unite the inhabitants of this kingdom, I ſay it i 
ſince that time only that we began to emerge, and it is ſince that 
time that we began like the Phoenix to rife from our own aſhes; 
and I wiſh it to be remarked, that it is ſince that period that we 
have dared to tread in the path of liberty; a great deal ſtill remains 


to be done, and we cannot ſay that we have done more, than to 


have made ſome progreſs, how then are we to accompliſh this 


object, which predominates in every good man's heart? By no 


other means under Heaven, but by the union of our inhabitants; 
in that I am an enthuſiaſt z for I am convinced that the future glo- 
ry andjhappineſs ofthis country, depends upno that ſingle point — 
Then as it is the future happineſs of Ireland, which is the ſubjeR of 
the day, let us take it upon the broad bottom of juſtice, honour, 


virtue, expediency, and good policy : I think the people's cauſe 


is good; they have juſtice on their ſide z and this being the caſe, 
they have nothing to combat with but paſſion or prejudice z and as 
both are known to be the vices of the mind, and always unſup- 
ported by virtue, honour, or juſtice, for the honour of patlia- 
ment, I hope they will ſleep upon this occaſion. Then let us take 
example by a Right Hon. Member of this Houſe, (Mr. Ponſonby) 
known from his infancy to be bred up in the higheſt prejugices to 
Roman Catholics, and their religion; and having grown up into 
maturity and power, under that influence it then became his poli- 
tical creed, Vet, when in the ſeſſion before the laſt, the Popery 
bills were firſt agitated in this Houſe, the Right Honourable Mem- 


ber, when he heard the cauſe of the people opened and explained 


by men of great abilities, threw off his prejudices, quitted his 
neareſt and deareſt connections, flew to the ſide of juſtice, and 
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the kingdom; namely, freemen and flaves: the latter being the 
mote numerous, ſeemed to occupy the thought of the former, left 
they ſhould riſe to cut their throats in this ſtate of national depra- 
vity, with all public honour, and virtue dead, our neighbours 
took advantage of our divided and unhappy ſtate, and reduced us 
to the unconditional terms of a conquered province, inſomuch, that 
the inherent and natural privileges of parliament had been de- 
ſtroyed, and had been degraded into a mere convention of the 
heads of the people, met periodically to ſanRify and regiſter the 
deeds of a foreign parliament, | LE e 
Now let us conſider what has happened in conſequenee of the 
ſtep which parliament had taken in the ſeſſion before the laſt, ts 
unite the inhabitants, No ſooner was that done, than it ſeemed to 
electrify the whole maſs of the people, and inſtead of looking down 
like ſaves, they ſeemed, as if by the word of command, to-throw 
up their heads, look to the ri ght, turn out their toes, and in that 
ſormidable poſition, three millions of united people demanded a re- 
ſtoration of their long- loſt- rights, and our neighbours did not think 
it prudent to refuſe us. enen 
In the outſet of this bill it was reported that the Diſſenting Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland were averſe to granting liberty to their Catholic 
neighbours. I did not believe it, and to my friends I declared 
igainſt that opinion; I did ſo from a conviction of their being too 
ſenſible, and too political a people to divide a kingdom that muſt 
now depend upon its own ſtrength. - They have been the founda- 
tion of every liberty we now enjoy, and I'this moment think 
them the out-lying centinels of the eonſtitution. But let us now 
girea glance on the ſtate of Europe in teſpect to toletation; that 
great luminary, the Emperor of Germany, has wiſely: opened 
his country to all denominations of people without diſtinction 3 he 
has the immortal honour of being the firſt Catholic Potentate who 
burſt the chains of ſuperſtition, ' and expreſsly ſays im his edicts, 
that he will not have any other diſtinction in bis: domi nions, but 
what may ariſe from ability and virtue; Which ſhall be the quali- 
hcations that ſhall entitle the man of any religion to fill the ſirſt em- 
ployments of the ſtate. nene 
That cunning, crafty ſoldier and ſtateſman the King of Pruſſia, 
has followed the example, and opened his country toall-denomi- 
nations of people. The United States of Holland have dene ſo: 
France is tolerant; ſhe has a Proteſtant at the head of her finance. 
The wonderful revolution that has happened in America ſeemsa to 
have changed the politics of all Europe: thoſe Potentates have 
their eyes fixed upon the ſtate of that great country ; they ſee the 
ſtandard of liberty already flying there; they, therefore, im order 
to prevent the emigration of their inhabitants to that place, where 
the oppreſſed part of the creation may exchange their ſlaxery for 
liberty, their poverty for competency, and their ſervile depend 
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ence for independence and equality, ſeem determined to deftroy 
all religious diſtinctions, in order to encourage their inhabitants to 
remain in their own dominions. I am happy to live inan age when 
the light of reaſon is broke in ſo ſtrongly upon mankind as ſeems 


totally to deſtroy perſecution. I could very little expect, when 


ſerving in the laſt war in America, that it could ever happen 
that the French and the American Difſenters could be united that 
extraordinary Circumſtance proves to us that it is intereſt, and 
not difference of ſects that draws communities now-a-days toge- 
ther, and we find by fatal experience that though they ſay their 
prayers differently, their military operations ſeem to agree but too 
well. | 

Now, Sir, there is no country in Europe ſo intereſted as this 
kingdom is, in uniting and ſhaking off all illiberal prejudices; l 
therefore hope that we will not be the only retainers of ſlavery now 


in Europe. I hope it cannot happen that this my native land would 


be thrown into one you priſon to confine in cruel bondage two 
millions of faithful and loyal people, and I hope we ſhall not ſuffer 
the imputation of becoming their inexorable keepers, | 

] beg leave to obſerve that the honour and faith of parliament 
ſeems to me to be pledged to ſuch Roman Catholics as took the 
teſt and declaration under the ſolemn a& of this Houſe, to libe- 
rate them fo far as is conſiſtent with the Proteſtant 'aſcendency ; 
the teſt was calculated under the wiſdom of parliament, we mult 
ſuppoſe with intent to give freedom to ſuch Catholics. as would 
give that new teſtimony to the king's government and the conſti- 
tution.— The oath and the conduct of the people for one hundred 
years paſt perfectly correſponded ; and I now call upon the ene» 
mies of the Catholics to ſtep forward, and ſay, in what ſituation 
or time within that period they acted otherwiſe than as good and 
loyal ſubjects, though ſuſfering under pains and penalties unknown 
before in any Chtiſtian country; therefore I think that the faith of 
parliament is engaged to the people. Speaking now in the lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholics, they ſay they have given every 
latisfactian they had to give z they think it is now time to know 
whether they are to live in future as ſlaves or freemen, as they are 
fully determined, ſhould faith be broken with them in this inſtance, 
to prepare themſelves in order to depart from this their native 
country to America, where they will exchange their ſlavetj tor 
libertx. r t. 


Mr. Bagenal ſaid, he —__ giring the. Roman Catholics a ſu | 


bordi nate ſhare in the government of this country, he was for giV- 
ing them as much now as they ever ought to have, that we might 


not be troubled with Popery- bills every ſeſſion. He ſaid, that 


the people in Set had not influence enough on parliament, he 
would go no farther back for an inſtance of it, than the miniſterial 
delay g ven to the enquiry into the Portugal inſult z and that en- 
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quiry concludea at laſt by a miniſterial inſult on the people of Ire- 
land, by hurrying it through this Houſe, without giving any man 
out of this Houſe an opportunity of adviting the moſt prudent me- 
thod of obtaining redreſs. He compared the ſituation of the Ro- 
man Catholics, to our ſituation with regard to England; and con- 
cluded with a prayer of Judge Vaughan's—** that this kingdom 
ſhould never be oppreſſed with religious tyranny, domeſtic flavery, 
or a foreign yoke.” | - 
Mr. D. Daly alſo ſupported the clauſe.—He thought the critical 
ſituation of attairs was ſuch, that every indulgence ought to be given 
to Roman Catholics. Something had been ſaid againſt the pro- 
priety of allowing them to carry arms; but he was ſo well con- 
vinced of their fidelity, that if any gentleman would move to al- 
low them that liberty, he would ſupport the motion. 
The queſtion on adjournment, | 
Ayes — 56 
Noes — 145 


And the clauſe carried without a diviſion. 


v . —— — 


TrursDaAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


On different motions, ſeveral members were diſcharged from 
cuſtody. 3 | 

Colonel Cunningham moved, that the books of Grier and How- 
ard be ordered into the cuſtody of Alexander Murray, Eſqz and 
they were ordered accordingly. 5 


: 


FkIDA V, FeBruaARY 22, 


Mr. Helmes, in a moſt affecting ſpeech, urged the neceſſity of an 
inquiry into the laws reſpecting erimes and puniſhments,” and ob- 
ſerved, that the puniſhment of death was almoſt indiſcriminately 
preſcribed for every crime z that the wretch who commits a petty 
theft is obnoxious to the ſame puniſhment as he, who, in defiance 
of all laws human and divine, murders his father. He gave from 
authentic documents, a clear account of the inſufficient accom- 
modation in the county gaols for the priſoners, and that the ap- 
proaching circuits was à proper time to enquire into their ſtate ; 
and moved, ( ſor leave to bring in heads of a bill for enforcing a 
due execution of the laws for regulating the public gaols of che 
kingdom, and providing proper accommodation for the perſons 
contined therein. 1 ned 


Ordered accordingly. 


4 
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A few minutes after four o'clock, Mr. Grattan roſe and addref. 
ſed the Houſe as follows: 

After the ample diſcuſſion in this Houſe, of the great queſtion 
of right, the 19th of April, 1780, and the univerſal reprobation 
of the aſſumption of the Britiſh parliament, to bind this king- 
dom, then received, I had been ſilent on the ſubjeQ, if that 
parliament had not fince that time continued its tyrannical and 
unconſtitutional aſſumption, by enaQting ſeveral laws to bind 
Ircland, which I have in my hand, as alto a proclamation in the 
Iriſh Gazette, where the execution of a Britiſh ſtatute is enforced : 
Meaſures that evidently ſhew that the Bitiſh nation, ſo far from 
religquiſhing the claim of uſurped authority in this kingdom, have 
{till the fame ſpirit of making laws for us, which they keep alive 
by renewing their claim on every occaſion. —'Theſe freſh inſtances 
of Britiſh uſurpation, added to that diſgraceful and unrepealed 
act of the 6th of George I. which declares Ireland bound at all 
times by the legiſlature of Great Britain, makes it neceſſary at 
this time for the parliament of Ireland to come to an explanation 
concerning its privileges, and the injured rights of the nation, 
{He then gave a narrative of the ſeveral inſtances where the Britiſh 
parliament had afſerted their power to bind this kingdom, from 
the act of navigation to the preſent time, the conſequences of 
which he ſaid were an infamous prodigality, an embargo, an 
admitſion of every thing in every ſhape from England.] And 
what are, continued he, the boaſted relaxations Britain has granted 
to us? The firſt was in 1778, as contemptible in principle as in 
effect, for after a bar of lawyers was brought to plead againſt 
Ireland in the Engliſh Houte of Commons, we were permitted 
to export every thing except our manufadtures. Their favour was 
an inſult and aggravation to our miſery.” The miniſter ſends over 
to know the cauſes of our diſtreſſes, and he is anſwered from his 
agents here, that it was done away, and that we were ſatisfied 
by being permitted to cultivate tobacco. The ſecond period 
was in 1979, when government abdicated the: defence of Ireland, 
and Ireland appeared in arms, the miniſter now changed his tone, 
he glanced a temporary gleam of hope upon our ſhields z he gave 
us every thing, but kept the power of taking it back, he retained 
2 Mutiny- bill and the Poſt- office act.— The third period was 2 
miniſterial addreſs of thanks, evidently calculated to diſſolve the 
union of the people; it had its effect in a paroxyſi of eaſe, and 
when it was known that the ſtrength of this Houſe: was diſſolved, 
and that the glory of 1779 was no more, an order Comes over to 
oppoſe.on every occaſion the latent claims of Ireland; to oppoſe 
an Iriſh Mutiny-bill, to alter the Sugar-bill ; and when Lord 
Hillſborougb found you had loſt all veneration fer yourſelves, he 
loſt it for you likewiſe. The reprobated meaſure» of a perpetual 
Mutiny-bill followed, but you have not done with it yet, you 
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have ſtabbed your country and the wound is Embol- 
(ned by your diſſolution, Engliſh acts binding Ireland were paſ- 
{2d laſt winter. Is the claim of the Britiſh parliament to legiſlate 
for this kingdom given up, as I have heard ſome gentlemen ſay 
in this Houſe ? How futile and ridiculous now do theſe arguments 
appear, that declared the return of the Iriſh Mutiny-bill was a 
renunciation of legiſlation on the pare of England ? How futile 
and abſurd are all the arguments that teemed on that occaſion from 
the government preſs ? | 

] am for tranquillity z it is for honourable tranquillity z but 
when I ſee an adminiſtration unable to make a blow againſt an 
enemy, tyrannize over Ireland, I am bound to exert every power 
to oppoſe it. hd | 

Ireland is in ſtrength, ſhe has acquired that ſtrength by the weak- 
neſs of Britain, for Ireland was ſaved when America was loſt : 
When England conquered, Ireland was coerced, when ſhe was 
defeated, Ireland was relieved z and when Charleſtown was 
taken, the Mutiny. and Sugar-bills were altered. Have you not 
all of you, when you heard of a defeat at the ſame inſtant, con- 
doled with England and congratulated Ireland? | 

In every inſtance, the power of Britain over you appears. I 
ſhall mention one: Before the repeal of the Engliſh act, to retain 
the direct importation of ſugar from the Weſt Indies, a reſpeQable 
merchant, Alderman Horan, offers to enter ſome z there being 
no Iriſh ſtatute to prevent it, the commiſſioners of the revenue 
heſitate ſome time, and when they find that every kind of appli- 
cation to that gentleman, to difſuade him from perſiſting in vain, 
they tell him he may paſs his entry, but that the Stag frigate, 
over which they have no command, lies in the harbour ready to 
ſeize the ſhip, Thus did the commiſſioners ſhelter themſelves 
behind the Stag frigate z and a Stag frigate will always be found 
ready to aſſert the power of the Bntiſh legiſlature in Ireland, until 
the rights of Irelagd are explained. How neceſſary, therefore, is 
it not to do it now? Surely.you do not expect, like the Jews, 
redemption to come from Heaven, if you do not help yourſelyes ? 
Ireland is connected in her franchiſes with England, not by con- 
queſt, as Judge Blackſtone has childiſhly ſaid, but by a compact. 
Here, in a maſterly, clear and energie manner, he made a num- 
ber of hiſtorical quotations, in which it was undeniably proved, 
that the ſupremacy of the Iriſh parliament was allowed b the 
kings of England, from Henry the Second to Charles the Fit 3 
and that the execution of the Engliſh laws that followed in Ireland, 
was accompanied by acts of tyranny and murder. He then adduc- 
ed a number of Iriſh acts, that proved Ireland had never ſurren- 
dered her imperial right of legiſlature. , _ 

Precedents, continued he, of the execution of Engliſh laws in 
this kingdom, ſince 1741, avail nothing, they may ſoften the 
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cenſure on a judge who acts under them, but laws or franchiſe 
cannot be done away by thoſe partial adjudications that put out 
the lamp of liberty. | 

If England was for a moment awake to her intereſts, ſhe ſhould 
come forward, and invite us to her arms, by doing away for 
ever, each cauſe of jealouſy. 

How, but by the ſtricteſt domeſtic union, can Great Britain, 
with only eight millions of people, oppoſe the dreadful combina- 
tion of ſeven millions in Spain, with twenty-four millions in 
France, and two in Holland? Will ſhe caſt off three millions of 
brave and loyal ſubjects in Ireland, at fo critical and eventual 
a time ? 

An Iriſh army, the wonder of the world, has now exiſted for 
three years, where every ſoldier is a freeman, determined to ſhed 
the laſt drop of blood to defend his country, to ſupport the exe- 
cution of its laws, and give vigour to its police. The enemy 
threaten an invaſion, the Iriſh army comes forward, adminiſtra- 
tion is ſtruck dumb with wonder, their deputies in their military 
dreſs go up to the Caſtle, not as a ſervile crowd of courtiers at- 
tending the Lord Lieutenant's levee, but as his protectors, while 
the cringing crowd of ſycophants ſwarm about the treaſury, and, 
after having thrown away their arms, offer nothing but naked 
ſervitude. | 

You are now loſing the Britiſh conſtitution, which by compact 
you were to poſſeſs: Two councils, with more than parliamen- 
tary power; dependent judges, a Mutiny-bill loſt 3 and govet- 
nors like the Roman pro-conſuls in diftant provinces are ſent 
over to fleece you. | | 

A general election is ſhortly to take place, what will be your 
anfwer to thoſe who have ſent you here, when you reſign your 
delegated truſt, and they aſk you, Where are our rights? Where 
13 our Sugar-bill ? Where our Mutiny-bill ? 

What will be the conſequence of your not explaining your 
rights now? When a peace happens it will then be too late; 
| 3 iſland will be drained of its people, the emigrants will ſay, 
let us prefer freedom in America to ſlavery at home, and ceaſe 
to be his Majeſty's fabje&s here, to become his equals there. 
Let us not therefore ſuffer the fame men, whoſe' infamous atts 
were reprobared in America, to ſucceed hete. He then made 
his motion for an addreſs to his Majeſty. © 

To affure bis Majeſty of our rhoft ſincere and unfeigned 
attachment to his Majeſty's perfon and government. T. 

o affure his Majeſty that the people of [reland arez 7 
people; that the crown of Ireland is a diſtin kingdom with 2 
patliament of her own, the ſole legiſlature thereof. . 

To affure his Majeſty, that by our fundamental laws and 
franchiſes, laws and ffanchiſes which we, on the part of this 
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nation do claim and challenge as her birth right, the ſubjects of 


this kingdom cannot be bound, affected or obliged, by any legiſ- 
Jature, fave only the King, Lords, and Commons, of this his 
Majeſty's realm of Ireland; nor is there any other body of men 
who have power or authority to make laws for the ſame, 

To afſure his Majeſty, that his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland 
conceive, that in this privilege is contained the very eſſence of 
their liberty, and that they tender it as = do their lives, and 
accordingly have with one voice declared and proteſted againſt the 
intetpoſition of any other parliament in the legiſlation of this 
country. 8 

8 To aſſure his Majeſty, that we have ſeen with concern, the 
parliament of Great Britain advance a claim to make law for 
Ireland, and our anxiety is kept alive, when we perceive the 
fame parliament ſtill perſiſt in that claim, as may appear by recent 
Britiſh acts, which affect to bind Ireland, but to which the ſub- 
jects of Ireland can pay no attention. 

« To aſſure his Majeſty, that next to our liberties, we value 
our connection with Great Britain, on which we conceive, at 
this time moſt particularly, the happinefs of both kingdoms does 
depend, and which, as it is our mott fincere wiſh, ſo ſhall it be 
our principal ſtudy to cultivate, and render perpetual. That 
under this impreſſion, we cannot ſuggeſt any means, whereby 
ſuch connection can ſo much be improved or ſtrengthened, as 
by a renunciatien of the claim of the Britiſh parliament, to make 
law for Ireland, a claim uſeleſs to England, cruel to Ireland, and 
without any foundation in law. 

* That impreſſed with an high ſenſe of the unanimity and 
juſtice of the Britiſh character, and in the moſt entire reliance on 
his Majeſty's paternal care, we have ſet forth our right and ſenti- 
ments, and without preſcribing any mode to his Majeſty, throw 
ourſelves on his royal wiſdom,” | 

The Right Hon. William Brownlow ſeconded the motion, and 
ſaid, the people know their rights, and it is needleſs for govern- 
ment to pretend to oppoſe what muſt at laſt be obtained. 

Right Hon. Huſſey Burgh.—I riſe not with any ambition to 
add to what has been ſo ably argued by the Hon. Gentleman who 
made the motion, but with the ambition only, of being enrolled 
among the aſſerters of my country's rights. The ſupremacy of 
Britiſh legiſlation over this kingdom, I truſt no man is daring 
enough to aſſert here; though I find a pamphlet, written by 


Serjeant Major, is induſtriouſly diſperſed, where the writer, with 


lome ingenuity, 1 confeſs, endeavours to prove the right of 


England to legiſlate ; but his arguments are weak, and his deduc= 
tions falſe. | 5 | 


Right Hon. Attorney General.—T do not riſe to derogate from 
the merit or to cheapen the za/ents of the Hon. Gentleman Who 
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made this motion, nor can I entertain a doubt of the Purity of 
his intentions, but I ſhall ſubmit my honeſt ſentiments, plain and 
unadorned; and though by the arts of eloquence, I cannot hope 
to arreſt your attention, and delight your imagination, yet I truſt, 
Sir, to prove to the ſatisfaction of the Houſe, that this motion 
is inadmiſſible: Vet, as I have nothing but reaſon and common 
fenſe to oppoſe tothe moſt eloquent and artful harangue I ever 
remember to have heard, I muſt rely on the candour of the Houſe 
for a patient hearing. | 

We are deſired to addreſs the king, that he will interfere with 
his parliament of Britain, to renounce any claim of authority over 
this country. The time that has been choſen to agitate this 
queſtion, is peculiarly improper, and the object of the motion 
utterly impracticable; at a ſeaſon of the greateſt national peril, 
you are deſired to addreſs his Majeſty, to do away a claim of the 
Britiſh parliament, though no method has been ſuggeſted by 
which his Majefty can accompliſh that end. | 

1 do not mean to agitate the QUESTION or RIGHT}; the 
act of the 6th of George the Firſt is certainly of little ornament 
upon the ſtatute book, and of „ill Jeſs uſe ; yet if it gives nothing 
to England, it certainly takes away nothing from Ireland—the 
queſtion anſwers itſelf. But ſuppoſe we were to agree to this 
addreſs, and the Britiſh parliament ſhould declare that they never 
had any right to bind Ireland ; in what a wretched and miſerable 
ſituation would this country then be placed; what ſcenes of 
anarchy and confuſion would ariſe, which, did the Honourable 
Gentleman but for a moment conſider, he would ſhudder at the 
proſpect. I have looked over the papers of the forfeited eſtates, 
and find that there 1s ſcarcely a man in the Houſe that does not 
enjoy ſome portion of them, nor a county in Ireland of which they 
do not make a conſiderable part. A worthy - repreſentative of 
the county of Cavan holds a large property, formerly forfeited, 
and afterwards granted by an Engliſh law. I hope he will not 
doubt the validity of his title. Many gentlemen who hear me 
are in the ſame ſituation z yet we are lefred to implore his Ma- 
jeſty, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to deprive his faithful 
ſubjeQs of Ireland of their eſtates, held under acts of the Britiſh 
parliament, becauſe that parliament never had any power to make 
laws binding upon Ireland. Some days ago the obſervation of a 
learned friend of mine (Mr. Fitzgibbon) electriſied the Houſe, 
when he told us that we were about to diſturb all property derived 
under the laws of forfeiture, &c. &c. I defire to know what 
your feelings now are, when you are deſired to looſe all the bands 
which unite ſociety, and leave almoſt the whole property of the 
kingdom to BE GRAPPLED FOR by the deſcendents of the antient 


proprietors, 
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The queſtion of right is ſometimes a queſtion of power, we are 
told that Great Britain has exerciſed it very lately; but ſurely we 
never had leſs provocation to complain of its exerciſe than at pre- 
ſent. If England has lately mentioned this country, it is in an 
a& by which ſhe ſuſpends her own navigation in our own favour; 
and ſhall we ſay, do not exerciſe your power for our advantage? 
Is it becoming the loyalty of the Iriſh people to ſay we will be a 
primary nation? and though the ſtatute has expreſsly declared, 
that the imperial crown of Ireland is ayPENDANT to the crown 
of England, is this a time tc ſay that we will not be a ſecondary 
gate? [Here Mr. Grattan roſe to explain, that he did not ſay we 
Huld become a primary ſtate—but if ſuch doctrines as the Right 
Honourab!e Gentleman maintained, were attempted to be enforc- 
ed, we might be drove to what no man would wiſh, to become 
aprimary nation.] After ſome further explanations between Mr. 
Grattan and the Attorney General, che latter gentleman proceeded. 
The Honourable Gentleman has ſaid, that now when Great 
Britain is hemmed in by enemies on every ſide, when ſinking under 
a load of debt, and the repeated ſtrokes of ill fortune, no reſiſ- 
tance can be feared from her when Ireland is in full vigour, expert 
in arms, and almoſt certain of ſucceſs—now is the proper time 
for demanding from Britain the relinquiſhment of what their an- 
ceſtors have handed down from age to age—to make the Britiſh 
parliament eat up their words and humble them before us; to 
make them diſclaim a power which they have exerciſed for our be- 
nefit, and to plunge the nation intoan armed anarchy. If an ambaſ- 
ſador from France os Spain, or if the boldeſt agents for the rebels 
of America, was at your bar to urge the Houſe in language ſuch as 
this, I ſhould not be much ſurpriſed, though I truſt no man could 
be ſeduced by it; for it ill accords with the loyal and liberal 
feelings of Iriſhmen, who ſcorn to take advantage of an enemy 
in diſtreſs, but always remember acts of friendſhip with gratitude z 
lam therefore againſt the addreſs, becauſe it would give the world 
an opportunity of ſaying—Ireland has made demands on Great 
Britain, and is in arms ts enforce them, I am againſt it, becauſe 
it is a CHALLENGE, though couched in terms of civility—becauſe 
It tends to anarchy and miſrule—becauſe the thing contended for 
can never gain ſtrength but by flruggle—and becauſe, if obtained, 


it would {bake all the property in the nation. Upon theſe prin- 


ciples, 1 think it an honour to oppoſe this addreſs in any way, 
but from reſpe& to the Honourable Mover, I will not give it 


a direct negative, but move to have it put off to the firſt of 


Auguſt, 
Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinſen ſaid, that the ſubjeQs which gave 


occaſion to the national grievance complained of in the addreſs, 


leemed to him to be at an end; the reſtrictions of our commerce, 
the regulation of the army, and the final judicature. The 
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cauſes having ceaſed, the effects muſt ceaſe of courſe, without 
any further interpoſition of ours. Our ſovereign, ſaid he, has 
already done more for attaining the object of this addreſs, than 
the addreſs itſelf deſires. He has given a perpetual ſpring to our 
national ſpirit, by lopping off that branch of his prerogative, 
which enabled him to make the repreſentatives of the people, 
freeholders of their truſt. Since which auſpicious period, the 
great ſtem of the conſtitution, the liberty of the people, has 
riſen with wonderful growth. He has diffuſed that ſpirit and 
made it general, by uniting all religious ſeats, making us one peo- 
ple, and connecting us in one common cauſe. He has opened all 
the ſources of population, by the freedom of our commerce, and 
by obtaining for us an equal ſhare in the Britiſh colonies. - He has 
infuſed vigour into the middle claſſes of our people, by the te- 
nantry bill. In a word, he has given us union and ftrength, and 
all the means of wealth and of population. Can any power upon 
earth dictate to ſuch a people, laws to which they do not conſent ? 
Can any nation upon earth be ſo mad as to make the attempt? 
And, if the attempt ſhould ever be made, a high ſpirited people 
would refift the execution of thoſe laws, and ought not to creep 
to the throne with ſighs and ſupplications. Would the high-ſpi- 
rited mover endure the thought of making ſuch an addreſs to the 
Britiſh parliament? And, if not, why to part of that parliament ? 
The vanity of nations, like the pride of kings, waſtes its obſo- 
lete impotence under the ruſt of time, and while France, in 
filent neglect, lets Britain in every act of ſtate proclaim a title to 
her crown, why ſhould Ireland be diſturbed if an antiquated claim 
of legiſlature ſleeps in the Britiſh ſtatute books? Let it rather te- 
main there, if it ſerves to awaken the conſtitutional jealouſy of 
our countrymen, to watch over the freedom of their legiſlature, 
and to guard it againſt further encroachments. | 

He faid, he doubted whether it was conſtitutional, to conſi- 
der the king as exerting any influence in the repealing of laws, 
The only proper requeſt on ſuch an occaſion, if any was proper, 
would in his opinion be this; that his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
not to refufe his ſanQion to ſuch a bill, whenever it ſhould be 
laid before him for his royal aſſent. Will an independent Houſe 
of Parliament deſire the royal influence over another parliament 
equally independent with themſelves? And mi gle not ſuch a re- 
queſt be truly anfwered—* I have given you ſufficient influence 
of your own, by the weight which you have obtained in the ſcale 
of my empire. My anceſtors have conferred upon your nation 
the common rights of Engliſhmen, for they have given you the 
Engliſh common law; and they have confirmed thoſe rights by 
the charter of liberty. Reſt your protection on your own con- 
ſtitution, calculated to guard you againſt that influence, which 
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you now fear, without any danger to threaten you, and without 


any enemy to apprehend.” 

n his opinion, in all our views of this ſubject, we ſhould look 
to the future and not to the paſt. You ſhould recollect, ſaid he, 
that a very conſiderable part of the landed property of the king- 
dom is held under Britiſh ſtatutes, both public and private. A 
great part of that property is derived from judgments and decrees 
in the Briciſh Houſe of Lords. Would you now diſturb the 
queſtion of judicature? Would you ſet the property of the king- 
dom adrift? Would you ſhake your own titles? The other night 
how general was the alarm, when you were told, that forfeitures 
might be queſtioned by a bill then depending? Can you forget 
your apprehenſions ſo ſoon, and will you now agree to a mea- 
ſure, which may queſtion many great forfeitures indeed, and 


ſhake, to their very foundations, the titles of the eſtates of ſo 


many amongſt you ? 

But this, he ſaid, we may ſafely ſay to Great Britain, with- 
out danger to any man's property that we ſubmitted to, from 
the neceſſity of the times, when emerging from a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt — from a contention of five hundred years, to the 
loſs of a million of our inhabitants, from civil wars, ſaid to be no 
leſs than fifty- two in number, from maſſacres and deſolation, we 
will not ſubmit to when the neceſſity no longer exiſts. What we 
ſubmitted to in a diſtracted and divided ſtate, when the * 
on of your 1 was neceſſary to ſave us from deſtruction, 
we will not endure in the preſent hour of public ſtrength and pub- 
lic virtue, when we are able to protect ourſelves. That power, 


which was ſubmitted to by a colony, the miſerable policy of 


whoſe inhabitants was mutual jealouſy and mutual fear, muſt not 
preſume to dictate to a nation, united and in arms. The circum» 
ſtances of both countries are very different indeed from what 

were, when the ſtatute complained of (the 6. G. I.) was enact- 
ed. America had not been then a leſſon of wiſdom and humilia- 
tion to Britain, The bandage of pride had not been taken from 
her eyes. She had not then ſeen her veteran armies captured. 
Her once triumphant fleet retreating over the ocean. The Angel 


of Liberty has lifted up his voice, and has ſaid to her—you have 
not reſpected in others thoſe rights, for which you yourſelf con- 
P 


tended for ages, for which you 
try, and which you did not eſtabliſh without a revolution. Mark 
the fatal conſequences z thoſe colonies planted by your hand, and 
foſtered by your cate, and which ought to have been the fupport 
of your declining years, have turned their arms againſt you, and 
are gone, perhaps for ever. Let experience teach you wifdom— 
take Ireland to your boſom - protect her infant commerce—re- 
ſpect her liberty—ſhe will prop. the tottering fabric, heal the 


ilt the beſt blood of your coun- 
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wounds of your diſmembered empire, her youth will invigorate 
your old age but remember—#e muſt be free. 

Search the hiſtories of the world, and you will find what Bri. 
tain has found in her own, that when the protection of one nation 
is neceſſary to another, protection and ſubjection go hand in hand; 
but when the protected nation becomes her own protector, ever 
idea of ſubjeQion vaniſhes.— He ſaid, he wiſhed to treat wal 
laws, which brought order out of confuſion after tlie two laſt te- 
bellions, as Cicero treated the laws of Cæſar. They are, ſaid he, 
of no validity, but they are good for the Roman people, and let 
them be obeyed. 


In the laſt ſeſſion, after a general declaration of the ſentiments 


of the Houſe in ſolemn debate, it was agreed to let this ſubjed 


reſt without any declaratory reſolution, Why ſhould we depart 
from what was themagreed upon? What attempts have been "a 
made to induce us to alter our conduct? There were three in- 
ſtances complained of by the Hon. Gentleman: In the two fiſt 
of which Great Britain had relieved herſelf and Ireland alſo, from 
ſome of the reſtrictions of the navigation act during the war; now 
theſe acts neither were, nor could they poſſibly have been in- 
tended to be prejudicial or inſulting to this country. They were 
beneficial. to both kingdoms z were paſſed when we had no parlia- 
ment ſitting, and referred entirely to a Britiſh law. The third in- 
ſtance mentioned by the Honourable Gentleman was this: They 
had continued an old law for the regulation of their own mariners, 
who are no part of our eſtabliſhment, when on ſhore in this king- 
dom. If they had not done ſo, there would have been no law to 
govern them, for we had made none; and he ſaid, it was not un- 
uſual, when one country lent her troops to another, to allow her 
the privilege of governing them by her own articles of war, But 
he ſaid, he would put this matter upon the ſtrongeſt footing, and 
from the example of the mutiny act he thought he had a right to 
conclude, that, whenever we ſhould make a law of our own on 
this ſubject, Ireland would be immediately omitted out of the Eng- 
liſh law. ; 33 

We had already done more than voting addreſſes on this ſub- 
jet. Examine, ſays he, the conduct of all orders of men in the 
kingdom with reſpect to Britiſh ſtatutes, from the lower claſſes of 
our people to the higheſt amongſt you.—Look at your juries, have 
they executed Britiſh ſtatutes? Look at the revenue board, hold- 
ing their commitllions at the pleaſure of the crown—have they exe- 
cuted Britiſh ſtatutes? To their honour they have refuſed to exc- 
cute them. The inſtance is recent in every man's mind z the in. 
ſtance of the tea act; and has not a Right Hon. and public ſpirited 
member of this Houſe, who holds a great office in the cuſtoms, 
admitted goods to be ſhipped in oppoſition to a Britiſh, ſtatute? 
Now examine the conduct of your ſiſter kingdom on the ſame ſub- 
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jeQ3 and it will do her equal honour. The Britiſh mutiny law 


was not executed; did ſhe complain? On the contrary, the mo- 
ment we had made a law of our own for the regulation of the army, 
tc omitted Ireland out of her law, after the preſcription. of a cen- 
tary, He ſaid, he believed from his ſoul, that the inexpediency 
and inefficacy of extending Britiſh laws to Ireland was well under- 


{ood at the other fide of the water, and that the queſtion would 


never be agitated, unleſs by ourſelves, nor any occaſion given for 
the diſcuſſion of ſuch a queſtion. | 

By the ſpirit of the nation we had got into port; let us keep 
there, and maintain our acquiſitions and our rights with ſpirit, but 
with moderation; and let us not diſturb our ſovereign, our ſiſter 
country, or ourſelves, with unneceſſary contention,' when the 


cauſe of conteſt has ceaſed. We are ſtrong, and he exulted that 
he could ſay ſo; but our ſtrength muſt encreaſe every day, if by 


immature exertions we did not weaken our finews, With all the 


means of being happy, let us think ourſelves ſo, and refute the 
unkind ſuggeſtion, that Ireland was a diſſatisfied and diſcontent- 


ed people. 


: HT 
For theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he thought the meaſute propoſed 


unneceſſary, inexpedient, without efficacy, and with great re- 


{pe& for the mover and his intentions, without ſufficient national 


or parliamentary dignity z he ſhould therefore give his aſſent to 
the motion for poſtponing the conſideration of it till the firſt of 
Auguſt, ar | 21-2 

FY Forbes, —I ſhould be ſorry I had the vanity to think any 
thing I could ſay, could give force to the arguments that have 
been ſo powerfully urged by my Hon. Friend (Mr. Grattan.) I 
ſhould have contented myſelf with merely voting in ſupport of his 
motion, if the dangerous doctrine that has been promulgated by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman (the Attorney General) did not com- 
pel me to riſe. He ſays that many eſtates are holden under Eng- 
lib laws in this country. I myſelf, have the misfortune of poſ- 
ſelſing one ſo circumſtanced; for upon a claim lately made againſt 
me, I was obliged to make a very diſadvantageous compromiſe, 
rather than riſk the maintainance of a ſuit under an authority which 
every Iriſhman reprobates. Where is the grand juror? Where 
is the petit juror that will find under an Engliſh law? Where is 
the juſtice that will enforce, or the man that will obey it? Is 
it not then a meaſure of necefſity—a meaſure of ſound policy 
after every individual Iriſhman has declared, that he never, never 
will ſubmit to be bound by an Engliſh law, to quiet the minds of 
the people by this declaration? Or after the ſentiment has been 
univerſally Gſſeminated through the land, is it wiſe to hazard the 
lafety of all property, or to endeavour to ſupport-the authority of 
a foreign legiſlature ? The queſtion is, whether-you will gratify 
a {ct of men who have daſhed: * diadem of England to pieces up- 

1 | 
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on the ground? Or whether you will gratify the wiſhes of the 
people, and be free. 

It is ſaid, that as Great Britain is at preſent in a diſtreſſed ſitua. 
tion, do not preſs her now, wait. *cill ſhe is leſs embarraſſed: But 
you never can-ſpeak to the Britiſh miniſter to more advantage than 
at the preſent moment. This is not the war of the nation; it is 
the war of a faction of miniſters z and withholding your claims 
is no favour done to Britain—it is a compliment paid to thoſe 
miniſters, | | 

The preſent adminiſtration, we are told, was ſent to Ireland to 
ſettle this country. Ireland never will be ſettled until ſhe is free; 
and ſhe never will be free until we have made this declaration. 

Mr. Ogle ſaid that he thought every man who had ever opened 
his mouth in the Houſe, ſhould now rife and declare his approba- 
tion of the addreſs— The laws by which property was held, he 
ſaid, might be enacted by the Iriſh parliament z and he thought it 
very extraordinary that the ſame gentlemen. who were advocates 
for the repeal-of the popery-laws, becauſe they were not enfore- 


ed, ſhould oppoſe a declaration againſt the authority of Engliſh 
laws, becauſe they were not enforced, ns 

Mr. Maſſom ſaid, he roſe to aſſert the rights of the people of 
Freland. He did not think that any man would be found hardy 
enough to deny the poſitions laid down in the addreſs; but upon 
a queſtion'of the nation's right, to be paſſive, he thought, was 
contemptible z to be active againſt it, was abominable, He faid 
that this was the only nation upon earth that ſubmitted to the de- 
crees of two legiſlatures 5 but now that reaſon and the ſpirit of 
liberty had opened men's eyes, and enlarged their views, they 
would no longer pay reſpect to falſe or inſolent claims, He thought 
it worthy of remark, that the ſame miniſter who had offered a 
free legiſlation to America, ſhould deny it to Ireland: But nothing 
was to be hoped for from temporary expedients z as we had had 
| experience of the fruitleſſneſs of negociation, the Houſe, he 
4 thought, was called upon to make an explicit declaration of the na- 
4 tions rights. N. 
Mr. Buſbe,—As in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament I delivered my 
| ſentiments fully upon this ſubject, I think it now unneceſſary to 
4 enter at large into it. I only: rife to declare what cannot, 1 
| think, be too often declared in this Houſe, eſpecially by geatle- 
# men who poſſeſs a regard for adminiftration—that I admit and ac- 
1 | knowledge the principle of the addreſs, in its full extent, and! 
31 ſubſcribe to every ſentiment of that moſt eloquent oration which 
| has juſt been delivered, and which afferts the freedom and. in- 
dependence of the Itiſh parliament and natj on. 
4 Power, and not parliament, is the title deed of nations: Magna 
1 Charta was thirty times violated, but when the Britrſh nation fe- 
= covered: power to aſſert her rights, it was found that Magna Char 
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had not been ini Gop has now given this nation power, and 
being every man of us decided not to obey any Engliſh law, Eng- 


lih laws become nugatory— three millions of peaple refuſe to 


obey the Engliſh laws take thoſe petty offenders before the pro- 
per officer, and let them be puniſhed, —The idea is too ridiculous. 
—My Hon. Friend, by agitating this queſtion, has ſtruck-a ſpark 
from every breaſt, which has lighted up the flame of liberty, 'and 
each man now depends upon the firmneſs of his country ; but my 
Hon, Friend will agree that if we make this declaration, we muſt 
inſiſt upon it. Suppoſe it is denied, will we ſubmit ?—No.—Jt 
therefore becomes a queſtion of danger; and though many a man 
is ready to encounter danger in the ſervice of his country, yet 
God forbid that any man ſhould wiſh to plunge her into it. Por 
my part, I think this addreſs a matter of ſuch importance, that it 
ſhould not be wafted upon the voice of parliament, it ſhould ride 
upon the thunder of national clamour ; But I juſtify the conſti- 
tuent body of Ireland for not urging this claim, however plauſible 
in theory they are too wiſe: to urge i. to inſiſt upon it would be 
to give up territory. ls France injured by the claim of England 
to govern that country? Or is Spain diſturbed by the claim of 
France upon Navarre? But whether England aſſents to, or de- 
nies your right, it yields you little benefit, If ſhe repeals her 
acts in which you are named, the may again revive them 3 the re- 
| does not make England more weak, but Ireland more ſupine, 

t was hard to perſuade the Romans that they ſuffered by the ruin 
of Carthage; yet it proved the deſtruQion of their ſtate ; and up- 
on the ſame principle that the exiſtence of Carthage was a benefit 


to the Roman people, the Engliſh laws affecting to bind Ireland 


are of advantage to this country; they ſerve to make the ſenate 
and the people more vigilant. The Engliſh never can enforce 
their laws but by lulling us inco ſecurity. 1909 

But ſuppoſe England ſo unwiſe; as to oppoſe our claims, we 
muſt then make war upon her: We may take the field, encamp, 
march, counter-march, expoſe our arms till they ate ruſty, and 
mock the air with colours idly fpread—but to what purpoſe ? For 
finding no enemy, we muſt at laſt return to our habitations ; we 
muſt have recourſe to our permanent ſtrength, to the encourage- 
ment of our manufactures, to our Popery-bill, which unites our 
people in a common cauſe, and to our Volunteers, who have made 
our very ſports our ſafeex. g Aida welt 

Mr. #/cod.,—I do not riſe, after the queſtion has been treated 
with ſuch great ability, to delay the Houſe by any length of diſ- 
courſe, as I find that no man in the Houſe maintains the right of 
the Britiſh parliament to bind Ireland. Does any man maintain ic? 
—[a cry no, no, no. The firſt officer of the cron will excuſe 
me then, if I think his ſentiments on this ſubject ſo important as 


to demand an explicit anſwer from him. I do not blame im for 
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the unwillingneſs he ſhews to declare, it would be highly indif- 
creet to involve himſelf unneceſſarily in this buſineſs : I therefore 
call upon him, and adjure him to anſwer me, whether he gives up 
this right or no? He ſaid that a queſtion of right is ſometimes a 
queſtion of power. If the Right Hon. Gentleman has no other ar- 
gument on behalf of Britain, her authority will ſoon be at an end. 

The Attorney General, —I thank the Right Hon. Gentleman for 
marking me out as 2 proper perſon to propoſe his queſtion to, 1 
perceive he has engaged in it with great earneſtneſs indeed]; but, 
Sir, I know the value of my exiſlence as well as he; I know I am 
the ſervant of the crown, and the ſervant of the people, and if a 
difference ſhould ariſe between them, 1 ſhould think myſelf un- 
worthy the favour of either, if I feared to declare my opinion to 
both; but at preſent I ſee no neceſſity for any declaration: And! 
think that no friend of this country would bring ſuch a queſtion 
forward. I am Attorney General to the Kine of IX ELAN p, as 
connected with England. If the intereſt of the two nations ſhould 
claſh, rather than be the truſtee of ' England, I ſhould- retire from 
my office, But I am not the truſtee of Great-Britain, I am the 
truſtee of the law ; and I think it unwiſe to agitate queſtions be- 


tween nation and nation. I do ſuppoſe that I am to take the law 


from my predeceſſors—I ſtate acts of parliament, not rights. 
Mr. Flood. called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman as an able 
man, a man of high profeſſional knowledge, and he has” ſatisfied 
me he will maintain the right of England. He ſays he is a truſ- 
tee; but I thought it was of Ireland, not of England. He ſays 
that power makes right: If he ſays that power makes right, he 
ſays there is no right, for power is the right of highwaymen, the 
legiſlature of parricides: But if all you contend againſt is the eſ- 
forts of power, the proper time to overthrow it, is the ſeaſon of 
weakneſs. In the laſt ſeſſion of parliament I conſented to ſuſpend 
a declaration of right, reſting upon the virtue of individuals, 
that they would not obey any foreign act; and upon the wiſdom 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, that they would before now have given up 


the claim: But I find the claim continued, and therefore | hold it 


neceſſary to make a declaration of the liberties and conſtitutional 
rights of Ireland. | | | | 

Mr. Grattan cloſed the debate with a full refutation of the few 
arguments brought againſt the addreſs. | 


After which, the queſtion being put on the Attorney General 5 
motion ** to adjourn the conſideration of this addreſs to the firſt 


Ayes, — | bo Burt 137 | 
Noes, — „„ 
Mr. Flood, after the queſtion was over, informed the Houſe, 
that ſince the mode of propoſing it had been objected to, to ob- 
yiate that objection, he would move it in another form on 
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fr} day the Houſe ſhould fit ; for that no time could be too early 


to Mer the rights of Ireland, and the privileges of that Houſe; 


which, by the fatal and melancholy deciſion of this night, had 
been violated and deſerted. He moved it fuſt for Saturday, and 
then, upon conſidering how late the Houſe had fat, for Monday. 

Mr. Gardiner then roſe to obſerve that the Roman Catholic 
bill was committed for Saturday, and hoped nothing would induce 
the Houſe to poſtpone a buſineſs of fo much conſequence. 

Several gentlemen were of different opinions upon the ſubject. 

Mr. / led again conjured the Houſe not to remain for one day 
robbed of their rights, nor to allow the nation to remain an hour 
ubject to a foreign legiſlature, which, by the vote of this night, 
we had done. 

Mr. Malſb was of the ſame opinion; and ſaid that it would be 
as ſhameful as unconſtitutional to admit of any delay on a matter 
of ſo much national importance. 

Mr. C:rry ſaid he had not troubled the Houſe before on that 

queſtion, but that he would not for a moment ſubmit to the queſ- 
tion of this night, as a friend of the independency of Ireland, 
being conſtrued into a dereliction of her rights: That he was one 
of thoſe who would never give up that idea, but for ever reſiſt it 
in or out of the Houſe, in any ſhape he met it. That the vote 


juſt carried, was not whether Ireland was independent, but whe- 


ther, being ſo, we ſhould addrefs the throne upon the ſubjeQ ; 
that he was unalterable in his reſolution to defend that indepen- 
dency, though he did not think himſelf bound to agree in every 
motion propoſed to the Houſe, all of which it might not be eicher 
eligible or politic to adopt. 

Mr. Gardiner having for ſome time longer contended for 
the precedence of the Roman Catholic committee, at length ſaid 
he would abide by rhe decifion of the Houſe upon that point, and 
_ it to them whether they would, as propoſed, adjourn till 

onday. 

The queſtion of adjournment was then put for Monday, and 
carried without a diviſion. 


- 
a > 
* 
* * 


MoxDAx, Fepauany 25. 
Mr. Flzed, in a ſhort but eloquent ſpeech of about fifteen mi- 


nutes, ſtated the rights of Ireland, and then moved, 
* Reſolved, That the members of this Houſe are the only re- 


preſentatives of the people of Ireland.” 
He read another reſolution, viz. '** Reſolved that the conſent of 
the Commons is indiſpenſably neceſſary to render any ſtatute bind- 


ing, 2 he ſaid, he would not move 'till the firſt was deter- 
mined upon. - | x 


this Houſe has returned thanks for the repeal; but 
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The Solicitor General oppoſed the motion, as unneceſſary and 
what every man allowed. He moved an amendment after the word 
refolved—** That it is now neceſſary to declare,” — This brought 
on a debate, as he declared the amendment was propoſed in order 
to negative the motion if the amendment paſſed,  ___ 

The amendment was ſupported by Mr, Fitagibban, Mr. Maſon 
Sir Boyle Roche, and other gentlemen, i 

The reſolution was ſupported by Mr. Ogle, Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Brownlow, Mr. Forbes, &c. | 

Mr. Yelverton,—I came into this Houſe decided not to take 
any part in this debate, becauſe I did not think there was a man 
in it, who would be hardy enough to aſſert that England has ay 
right to bind Ireland. Does any man aſſert it? I call upon any 
man in this Houſe, or out of this Houſe. I am ready to meet bin 
on this argument. 7 WA 

The Attorney General repeated his former opinion, He obſery- 


ed, that he had before declared he would not go into the gueſtm 


of right z and that, therefore, it was unfair and uncandid in any 
gentleman to extort his expreſſion, or aſſume for granted poſitions 
not under debate. 8 ves 1 
Mr. Telverton.—I did not ſay that the Right Hon, Gentleman 
had ſaid that England had any right to bind this country 3 I know 
too well his knowledge of law and of the conſtitution, to ſup- 
poſe him guilty of ſuch an abſurdity. He did not ſay it. I now 
deſire to know, is there any man in the Houſe who will ſay fo? 
If there be, let him ſtand up, Iam ready at this inſtant, and! 
hope I ever ſhall be 18770 to refute him. I call to know if there 
be any SUCH MAN ?—lIf no one oppoſes me, I ſhall conſider ever 
man in the Houſe as rifing with me to aſſert the freedom of Gela 
conſtitution. | 8 
The Attorney General. —I riſe to deliver my political creed. 
England has aſſumed and exerciſed a power of making laws to bind 
Ireland: She has repealed ſome of them that were oppreſſive, and 
1 ſhould ſhake 
all property, ſhould I declare that the laws under which jt is hold- 
en have no authority z and, therefore, I think it beſt to leave 
theſe ſtatutes as they are; yet, as an InisHmMan, and a friend to 
Great Britain, I muſt ſay, that if Great-Britain ſhall attempt to 
make any new laws, they will not be obeyed. I am the depolitory 
of the laws of IX ELAN D, not of England z and it is abſurd to ſup⸗ 
poſe that an officer delivering his opinion, can give away any night 
that does exiſt the legiſlature alone that makes laws, has power 
to repeal them. ct my | 
Mr. Yelverton roſe again: He ſaid that he did not underſtand 
from the declaration of the Attorney General, that Britain poſſelF- 
ed any RIGHT, only that ſhe had exerciſed a POWER þ this he 
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Jid admit z but a right muſt have been founded either on common 
law, on ſtatute law, or on judicial determination. The common 
law exiſted hefore parliaments were known, and gave them na ſuch 
right. If there were parliamentary declarations, in favour of Great 
Bricain—if there were judicial determinations in her fayour—there 
were parliamentary declarations, and Judicial determinations, in 
favour of Ireland alſo. But ſuppoſe, for a moment, that our an- 
ceſtots, by connecting this country with England, had given ſuch 
a right—did they give her a right to indor/e us over to Scotland ? 
Or to indorſe us over to the Congreſs of America ?—Yet, if re- 

ſentatives from either are admitted into the Britiſh parliament, 
13 not the authority of making laws to bind Ireland, indorſed over 
to thoſe people. | | 

He then proceeded, with great law and conſtitutional learning, 
to refute every argument that could poſſibly be alledged in ſupport 
of the Britiſh claim; and concluded with ſaying, that he, hoped 
the Iriſh parliament was neither afraid or aſhamed to aſſert her 
rights. 11 
idr Frederick Flood ſupported the reſolutions propoſed by his elo- 
quent kinſman with great force. He faid that in his preſent ſitu- 
ation of office, he did not intend to have ſaid a word, but to have 
given a filent vote for his country, but for two reaſons; one was, 
to expoſe the inconſiſtency and abſurdity of the reaſons offered on 
the other ſide of the Houſe, for ſtrangling the very important re- 
ſolutions before them, He mentioned Magna Charta, and aſked 
whether there was a man in the Houſe who would venture to af- 
ſert that we had not a right to be free; and ſaid that this was the 
time to declare colleQively and legiſlatively, that which every man 
acknowledged individually z and that thoſe who would not do 
ſo, were ſtranglers and aſſaſſins of their rights, and muſt an- 


{wer for it to the people in general, and to their conſtituents in 
particular, | & 
His next reaſon for ſpeaking, was not, he ſaid, with an ambi- 
tion or ex pectation of being able to add any force to the reſolution 
propoſed, but that his name may be recorded and regiſtered among 
the aſſerters of their country's liberties and rights. He ſaid he 
repreſented a borough in a free and independent county, whole 
rights he would bleed and die for. He ſaid that he did not mean, 
nor did he wiſh to tarniſh the brightneſs or virtues of a reſpectable 
adminiſtration, who were only doing their duty; nor would he 
ltep out of his line of duty to throw incenſe upon them, though he 
eſteemed them much. 

dir Hercules Langriſhe ſaid The univerſal coincidence of opi- 
mon on this ſubject, and the univerſal acknowledgment of the 
great truth which is the ſubſtance of the reſolution, makes the mo- 
non unneceſſary, and if it be neceſſary, it is unadviſeable. The 
Honourable Member knows there is but one opinion on this ſub- 
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ject, through the nation: The nation to a man, from the mae. 
trate who is to enforce, to the people who are to obey laws, have 
all declared it; and this conviction, impreſſed on the minds of: 
ſpirited people, is a ſecurity an hundred times as ſtrong as any 
parliamentary declaration of your awn in your wn favour; in 
which, as you are an intereſted party, your aſſertion can conclude 
nothing as to your right; and in which, by propoſing the deck. 
ration, you imply a doubt where no doubt ſubfiſts.——No, Sir, 
a vote of the Houſe of Commons can give no ſtrength to the prey 
charter you read in your ſtatute book, or the great enforcemey 
you feel in yourſelves. —If you complain of the laws, you ſeem to 
feel them. —If you neither acknowledge nor obey them, you cannot 
feel them. | 

The Honourable Member (Mr. Grattan) very juſtly expoſed 
the ridiculous argument, as it certainly was, of Judge Black- 
ſtone, when he ſaid—* There having been ſome doubt entertain- 
ed of the right of England to make laws for Ireland, the doubt 
was removed by the 6th of George |. as a diſpute between two 
parties could be adjuſted by the aſſertion of one of them.“ This 
argument, though from ſo great a man, was juſtly laughed at. 
Now, ſuppoſe you come to this reſolution, and ſome future wri- 
ter of Inſh Commentaries, ſome ſuch man as Patrick Darcy or Mr, 
Mallyneux, writing on this ſubject, were to ſay—“ A doubt hay- 
ing been entertained of the right of England to bind Ireland by 
laws, at length was decided; for in the 22d of George III. the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons paſſed a vote, declaring England had n 
right.” This argument you would laugh at, as. equally ridicu- 
lous; and yet, if it does not admit of ſome ſuch concluſion, it is 
uſeleſs. | Wt 

But it is ſaid, a claim kept upon the records of the Engliſh par- 
liament, and the ſtatute of the 6th of Anne, muſt be counteradted 
by a declaration of Iriſh parliaments : I anſwer, if Engliſh records 
aſſert this claim, you have a multitude of Iriſh records already, 
which deny it z particularly the reſolution in your Journals of 
1641, which is, at leaſt, as full and explicit as that propoſed this 
day. If the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. aſſerts to bind you, your 
act of facuities denies the right, and aſſerts the contrary z ſo that 
you have already claim againſt claim, record againſt record, and 
ſtatute againſt ſtatute z where, in my opinion, they will remain 
for ever balancing each other, if you do. not agitate them by di- 
cuſſion or debate. He vindicated the cafes of zeww provocation 
from any intention of repeating an exerciſe of a power offenſive 
to Ireland, and uſeleſs to England. The connexion between the 
two countries is now different from what it formerly was, and 
England is actuated by different principles towards us: She fees 
that there is only one method of reſting the combined enmny of 
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the world, and maintaining this as an empire but by making 
Great Bricain and Ireland one people—of common rights and 
common conſtitution—of common intereſts and common affecti- 
ons —Every man muſt ſee this is the principles of the times, wor- 
thy the henevolence of the royal mind, the wiſdom of parliament, 
and the liberal ſentiments of the preſent miniſter; and every man 
may fit down in a patient confidence that this great work will be 
accompliſhed. * On the whole, he concluded that it was not neceſ- 
{ary to make this declaration. bits” (27a 

Mr. Daly and the Provoſt ſpoke in ſupport of the independence 
of Ireland; but did not ſee the neceſſity of making a declarati- 
on at preſent, on a ſubject which was not conteſted. : 

Mr. Grattan ſpoke in ſupport of the motion; and the Houſe di- 
vided, Ay a N 5 


For the declaration, — 176 
unde 5 3 — 5 137 


TuzsDaAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


The committee on the Roman Catholic bill ſat, and made ſome 
progreſs. .., . 1 bil hy (0 Zub? 9 
Sir Hercules Langriſbe.— l ſupport this clauſe, (granting Roman 


Catholics a power of having fee ſimple eſtates) as I believe it will 


be highly advantageous to the country; and I ſupport it in its pre- 
ſent form, becauſe it is plain, ſimple, and eaſily underſtood, We 
have been ſhewn how readily Roman Catholics, poſſeſſed of leaſes 
for 999 years, may, by colluſion, acquire: the fee; the queſtion 
therefore ceaſes to be à queſtion of policy, whether you will make 
them a liberal grant of property, and allow them to poſſeſs legal- 
ly and openly what they may acquire in a clandeſtine manner, 
Gentlemen will alſo. conſider, that by allowing Catholics to poſ- 
leſs the fee of lands, they for ever bar the claim of old proprie- 


tors, and intereſt every Catholic who enjoys ſuch poſſeſſions in 


the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed government. A Gentleman ſays, be 
wiſhes to give Catholics property, but would reſtrain them from 
having power, leſt they ſhould influence elections: For my part, 
| entertain little apprehenſion from their having any power in elec- 
tions, the influence ariſing from landed property is the only in- 
fluence that can never be injurious to the country, But the fame 
perſon ſays, that few Roman Catholics ſet their lands to Proteſ- 
tant tenants, if ſo, then they can have no freeholders on their ei- 
tates—l leave, therefore, the inconſiſtency of thoſe two arguments 
fo anſwer each other, . MENT 


C 
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Mr. Fhed.—T am as much a friend to the principle of the hi 
as any Gentleman in this Houſe, and if any thing had occurs 
to me capable of obviating the inconveniencies that have been 
mentioned, I ſhould have propoſed it, but I have not thought af 
any thing that I can venture. I with to give them property, per. 
manent property, but not political power; it is very true, tha 
when a Conteſted election comes to be tried before a committee, 
if it appears that a Catholic influence has prevailed, they nyy 
declare the election void z and by your law you may declare, that 
if on any election any perſon deriving under a Catholic ſhall vote, 


the election ſhall % fads be rendered void, I only ſtate this ide, 
but wiſh to have the clauſe. adjourned for further conſideration, | 


I hope I ſhall not be preſſed to go through it this night. 
Mr. Montgomery ſpoke in ſupport of Mr. Floods opinion. 
Mr. Forbes, —I will not impute to Gentlemen who urge this 


adjournment, an intention to deſtroy the bill; yet it is ſomewhat 


ſtrange they ſhould perſiſt in it, when every man of profeſſion 
knows that the clauſe may be guarded by x proviſo as far as may 
be neceſſary. I was at firſt alarmed at what was ſaid, till I con- 
ſidered more attentively, I find, upon reflection, that were we 
to alter the clauſe in the manner deſired, it would allow Catholics 
to acquire eſtates, but would convey deſtruction to them-it 
would ſay, we give you power to acquire the fee of lands, but 
we cannot truſt you with the rights appertaining to the fee, be- 


cauſe in time to come you may deſtroy our conſtitution. Ifthu | 


be our opinion, let us not grant them any thing at all. By all the 
acts which the tyranny of the laſt age deviſed, 'a Proteſtant was 
not prohibited from ſettling on the eſtate of a Catholic the 
ſcheme of the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one, 
would effectually prohibit them—it would not only be oppteſhve 
to Catholics, but a puniſhment to ſuch Proteſtants as ſhould ſettle 
on their lands. The great object of the penal laws was to breit 
the power of Papiſts in Ireland; that object they accompliſhed, 
but they alſo ruined and deſttoyed the country. Biſhop Burnet 
tells us, the ſcheme was totally to root out and baniſh Catholics 
from Ireland, and to plant Palatines and other foreign Protel- 
tants in their place but the ſuperior wiſdom of the preſent age, 
conſidering men's faith as a concern purely their own, attempts 
to bind Cr ROL Ics to the ſtate by Bent Irs, and to obtain 
by generoſity what we could not accompliſh by force. Nothing 
can be more ridiculouſly ſpiteful than the attacks formerly made 
upon Catholics, You will find upon your Journals a petition 
from the Proteſtant coal-porters of Dublin, complaining of a cer 
tin Darby Ryan, a Papiſt maſter coal-porter, for employing: 
hember of Papiſts in that trade. You will find a complaint ag 
Sir C. Phipps, for having been preſent at a mufical entertainment, 
where one Chriſtian, who had formerly been a domeſtic of the 
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| Pretender, performed on the violin.—lIt was alledged that Sir C. 
had liſtened to the tune of a ſong known by theſe words, The. 
? King ſhall have his right.“ There was ſome difpute about the 


tune, and the houſe, in order to judge whether their member had 
deen guilty of a treaſonable act, ordered his accuſer to whiſtle | 
the tune in queſtion, ” and gravely fat to determine by this muſic. i 
Mr, Forbes was ably ſupported by the Provoſt. f 

Mr. Flood. — ] love and admire the Roman Catholics they 'v 
+ ought to do fo by Proteſtants, for 1 5 the world to ſhew 
a ſimilar liberality to that which we now manifeſt, 4ut an unbounded 
confidence is not to be placed in mankind ;; there ſhould be a falutary 
caution, a conſtitutional jealouſy, and though we talk as ſen- 
timentally as we pleaſe, yet we ſhould not give without confider- 
s ation. Gentlemen ſay we ſhould not clog or difgrace our gift, 
but our conſtitution muſt be partial, and our policy muſt be 


0 partial too. 1 admit the merit of the Roman Catholics, and 
5 that merit makes me conſent to enlarge their privileges; but I 
* will not conſent to their having any influence in chooſing members 
e for this Houſe. Tis ſaid indeed they have acted patriotically, 
5 and by that rule they ſhould be members of parliament. It may 
it be a good reaſon, I am ſure that many of our members have not 
it {o good a one to urge. WO 

. Mr. Dennis Daly ſpoke on behalf of the Roman Catholics. 

in General Cunningham declared, that in his opinion, a full and 
e liberal toleration to Catholics was the wiſeſt meaſure that could be 
1 adopted z it would make us a great and powerful people; obviate 
5 the neceſſity of keeping a ſtanding army in time of peace; give 
I us a weight and conſequence among the nations, and enſure to 
e us kindneſs and generous treatment on the part of Great Britain. 

le The only thing to be guarded and provided for, he ſaid, was 
K a Proteſtant parliament and Proteſtant government z this he 
, thought was ſufficiently provided for by the diſqualification of 
et Catholics to become members of either: And as to what Gen- 
05 tlemen had ſaid of Catholics obtaining influence by poſſeſſing 
2 land, the ſame might be faid againſt their poſſeſſing money, yet 
, no inconvenience had ever reſulted from that circumſtance. 
ts Thefe ſentiments he faid did not ariſe upon the moment, they 
in had been deeply rooted in his heart, and as a friend to Ireland 
9 > 6 that they were ſo generally entertained by the 
le louſe, 

n Mr. Fl:zd defired to know what was intended in reſpect to 
fe Catholics carrying arms. ; 

q Mr. D. Daly.—My opinion is, that as by law the Privy Coun- 
| eil have authority to licenſe, Catholics to carry arms, I would 
t have them rather beholden to parliament for that privilege. As 
0 our object is to unire and conciliate, I would have them as much 


© poſhible obliged to the legiſlature of theit country. I Would — 
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of the uſe of the one {ſecurity than of the other, he propoſed that 
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not however arm a mob, I would not truſt any man that had not 
ſome tie to the country—ſuppoſe 100/. per ann. or any other 
ſum more acceptable to the Houſe, I think this indulgence would 
be for the benefit of the kingdom. 1 do not mean to move it: 
myſelf, but I did ſay, that if any man would make ſuch a mo- 
tion, I would ſecond him, and I am ready to keep my word. 

Mr. Bagenal.— I would arm every man to defend his property 
who has 10/, per annum, and I would alſo grant to merchants 
and manufacturers who are entruſted with other people's property, 

a power to defend it; for ſuppoſe this country was invaded, we 
cannot expect any aſſiſtance from England; and if we prevent 
Catholics from defending their property, one half of our Volun- 
teers muſt be kept out of the field, to guard it for them againſt 
bands of plunderers, who upon ſuch occaſions. would be found 
ranſacking and deſtroying the country—wretches whom poverty | 
and oppretiton had taught to elude the vigilance of the ſtanding 
army. 

Mr. Grattan urged, that as it was well known that moſl Ca- 
tholics of any property kept arms to defend it, it would be much 
better to legalize theſe arms than ſuffer them to be kept clandeſ- 
tinely, eſpecially as they were as neceſſary a3 locks and keys to 
the ſecurity of property; and as people could no more be deprived 


the Grand Juries ſhould be empowered to licenſe ſuch Catholics 
as they thought proper to carry arms; this he thought would 
produce much better effects than by confining this authority to 
the Privy Council. 

Mr. Gardiner obſerved, that they were not yet come to that 
part of the Bill, which provides for sELT-DETENCE. Having 
ſettled the queſtion of PRO ER the next was that concerning 
the FREE EXERCISE OP RELIGION :—The firſt ſtep to which 
he thought ſhould be the regiſtering of the Roman Catholic Cler- 
gy, and co prevent in future the admiſſion of any regulars, but 
to give full proteCtion to thoſe already here, as from their exem- 
plary conduct they were well entitled to the favour of the ſtate ; 
he would therefore by a general EMANCIPATION CLAUSE, take 
off all penalties from ſuch Clergymen as ſhould appear in perſon, 
take the oath, and regiſter their names before a certain daß. 

Mr. Ogle ſaid, he had no objection to Catholics enjoying every 
religious liberty conſiſtent with decency, He deſired to know 
whether there was any clauſe to prevent Monks and Friars from 
becoming guardians. | 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that proper care ſhould be taken on that 
head. | | Sf B "4 Js 
Mr. Montgomery (of Cavan) wiſhed for an opportunity of con- 
fidering the whole ſcope and tendency of the bill. Some other 


gentlemen expreſſed the fame opinion. The Houſe they feared 
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might go too far in granting privileges by piece-meal. They again þ | 
expreſſed a deſire of giving further time for conſideration, | | 

Mr, Yelverton,—The bill was heretofore oppoſed, becauſe it 
was deemed too complex, many ſubjeQs being contained in one 
clauſe, The Right Hon. Mover, with the ,utmoſt candour, di- 
vided the clauſe into its ſeveral component heads; and now it 
is ſaid to be too ſimple, enticing parliament ſtep by ſtep. How am 
| to attack this Proteous of oppoſition? With a ſimple bill. No, 
that will not anſwer, becauſe it is fimple—with a complex bill.s 
No, that cannot be underſtood at all, Will gentlemen declare 


che true cauſe of their oppoſition ? Or will they be like the Lady 
who laid, 


I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reaſon why, I will nat tell; 
But this I'm jure I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 


Gentlemen carry expreſſions of humanity on their ligs, but their 
hearts are far from toletation. | 

Will you, (continued he) give the Papiſts landed progeny or 
not? What purpoſe are you to give chem this indulgence for? 
To incorporate them with the Proteſtants—that they have the 
ſame habits, and by imbibing a mutual confidence, blend and 
unite into one body of people. He then proceeded to obviate 
tie fears of the Proweft, in regard to the ſupremacy of the eſta · 
bliſhed religion. It was time for them to aſſume the dignity of 
a nation, and not continue what they have hitherto been, an 
inſignificant colony.. He contended there was nothing in the bill, 
which could encourage religious inſtitutions z there was nothing 
before them but a mere queſtion of form, as no more of the 
paragraph ſtood, but the amendment put the laſt night, The 
gentlemen in oppoſition had ſwallowed that already, but they 
were then - diſguſting the Houſe, with vomiting up what they 
lad already ſwallowed. nh 


A matter of explanation followed between Mr, Yekverton and 
Mr, Howard. -, 

Mr. Rewley contended, they ſhould not go beyond the ſpirit 
of that act which confined Papiſts to the property of 999 years 
in land. He owned, that toleration ſhould be granted in religious 
matters, and confined to that only, as otherwiſe it armed Papiſts 
wich a power to return members to parliament. 522. 

Mr. Ogle ſaid, it was not in the power of the ingenuity of man, 
to introduce any proceſs which could anſwer the purpoſe. . The 
danger is evidently great, from the certain intereſts Papiſts would 
nderit through the fee ſimple. In another light, would it not be 
a hard cate to disfranchiſe a Proteſtant of his birth-right z for, as 
tle bill ſtood, a Proteſtant deriving under a Papiſt, could nat 
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vote at elections. Gentlemen might talk as they pleaſed, ofthe 
oppoſition given, it was not very eaſy to digeſt all at once, thi 
ſenſible alteration in the political ſtate of things. He would 
remind them of an hiftorical circumſtance not diffimilar : In the 


_ reign of Auguſtus, a courtier, to recommend himſelf by flattery, 


abuſed Cato, to the Emperor, who ſtopped him ſhort, with re 
marking, he is a good citizen who oppoſes every innovation on 
the commonwealth,” h 
Mr. H. Burgh obſerved, that the ſubje& was before debated; and 
the queſtion carried by a majority; he would ſtill advance a fey 
words in favour of the claufe. If the object of it tended to en- 
courage the growth of Popery, he would certainly oppoſe it; 
but he thought it would have the contrary effect. He wanted to 
ſee the country united, ſtrong in itſelf, by this combination, and 
conſequently dangerous to the enemy, While it was impoſſible, 
but the realm ſhould be partly Proteſtant, and partly Papiſt, they 
ſhould be brought into union, for mutual defence. He deſpaired 
not of ſeeing this a Proteftant country, by this very union, and 
ſince they had the experience of a century to witneſs to the good 
behaviour of the Roman Catholics, a doubt ſhould no longer 
remain of giving them every proper indulgence. According to 
the juſt calculation of an Hon. Gentleman, it would take a million 
and a half of years to effe& a thorough reformation, at the rate 
that conformity to proteſtantiſm has hitherto gone on. Look into 
the Hiſtory of the World, and you will find of what little con- 
ſequence penal laws have been found to accompliſh a reforms 
tion.— Thoſe who brought about the reformation in England, 
ſpoke to the reaſon of men, but did not coerce their feeling. 
But in Ireland our fellow ſubjects are perſecuted for one religion, 
without holding out a fingle incentive to induce them to embrace 
another. By adopting this clauſe, inſtead of diſcouraging, you 
will certainly encourage Papiſts to become Proteftants z for it 
will ever become the intereſt of a Proteſtant landlord, to acquire 
an additional ſtrength of intereſt in the country, by labouring to 
make his freehold Papiſt convert to the Proteſtant religion, and 
ive him a ſuperiority of ſtrength at elections. It ſhould there- 
Dre be deemed a bill for bringing about a liberality of ſentiment 
that ſeems to barter religion for profit, and you will take 120 
the ſhame of having fold them faith, (as in the caſe of diſcoveties 
by leaving many a gentleman, (who ſcorns to take ſuch an advan- 
tage, and is abaſhed from quitting the religion of his anceſtors) 
to the liberty of free will and unconſtrained conformity, What 
can you get by following the old ſyſtem? You cannot in 
men to become Proteſtants, who have no intereft in the foilz 10 


can you appeal to the ſenſes of thoſe whom poverty and ignorance 


have armed againſt every appeal of reaſon. On the other hand, 
while you continue ſuch a cruel ſyſtem, you put it in the pov! 
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of any miniſter to oppoſe an irritated people againſt the lives of 


their perſecutors- % eee 2 a 45324 3h 

r. Warburton ſaid, he had no objection to allowing them the 
worſhip of their little Jeſus and St. Patricks in every corner they 
pleaſel ; it made no impreſſion upon him; but he ſnould combat 


tie political property of the kingdom being ſuffered to get into 


1 


their hands. 1 64x; at: | & 

Captain Hall followed in an elegant and pathetic ſpeech, on 
the cruelty of keeping the Roman Catholics any longer under that 
harharous ſyſtem, which drove them from their country, to the 
alliſtance of the American army, and to fight the battles of our 
natural enemies. * * * 

Major Hely Hutchinſon ſaid, that the committee having deter- 
mined in a great meaſure, on the queſtion of property, and given 
the Roman Catholics the liberty of purchaſing the fee ſimple 
lands, the reſt of the ſubject related chiefly to religion and educa- 
tion, which, as they were ſo cloſely connected, he hoped he 
ſhould be excuſed for joining them together. From the example 
of 2 former ſeſſion, and the fears of gentlemen of the beſt inten- 
tions, he was not ſo much ſurpriſed at the oppoſition the firſt clauſe 
of this bill had met with; but he hoped that no man would ob- 
jeft to the doing away that part of the Popery laws which related 
to religion and education. A ſyſtem of laws diſgraceful, impoli- 
tic, and unj uſt ſo diſgraceful, that you were aſhamed to execute 
them—ſo- impolitic, that you dared not do it. Thoſe laws have 
remained on your ſtatute books for a period of eighty years, in 
profound and ſullen filence, inſulting the Roman Catholic, grat- 


ing his feelings, upbraiding the policy, and diſhonouring the juſ- - 


tice of the Proteſtants of Ireland. By one law, it. is enacted, 
that any Roman Catholic, going himſelf, or ſending any other 
perſon abroad to be educated, ſhall be diſabled from proſecuting 
any ſuit or action at law; ſhall. forfeit all his perſonal property, 


and the profits of his lands during his life. GER law, there 


1s 2 penalty on any Roman Catholic, who keep a public 
ſchool. Now, Sir, as a Roman Catholic cannot receive an edu- 
cation at home, and dare not receive it abroad, the parliament 
that paſſed this law has ſaid, we, in contradiction to the princi- 
ples that have actuated other wiſe governments, enact by a law, 
that a great majority of our people are to receive no education at 
all. We mean to convert them from a falſe to a true religion, by 
eſtabliſhing ignorance, the mother of ſuperſtition. We ſay to the 
parent, you ſhall not, in ee I. the dictates of God and 
nature, educate your child; you not teach him the duties of 


an honeſt man, or the obligations af a virtuous citizen, though we 
demand from him, that he ſhall reſpect laws he can only Know, 


becauſe they have trampled upon him, and venerate a conſtitution. 
that has put him out of its pale, _ doomed him to perpetual ig- 
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norance. If ſuch have not been the conſequences, if the Roman 
Catholic has been wretchedly ignorant, if he has not been reduc. 
ed to the moſt contemptible ſtate that any human creature can yo. 
ſibly be in, your efforts have not been wanting to make him ſo. 
But thoſe laws have been fortunately overwhelmed by the preſſure 
of their own weight; they have had that fate which every law 
muſt have, enacted by a legiſlator, who, deſcending from his tri. 
bunal, forgetting that nature has ſet limits to his powet, ſhall con- 
vert himſelf from a law-giver into a perſecutor. The cruelty of 
the law has been the antidote of the poiſon ;z it has not been exe- 
cuted; humanity has lifted up her voice and forbid the attempt. 
In ſhort, gentlemen, you are called upon to paſs this law, by 
the example of every other enlightened nation in Europe; who, 
convinced of the unavailing cruelty of religious perſecution, 
have ſaid to their ſubjects, in the words of the Roman Emperor, 
—* take the ladder, and climb up your own way to Heaven,” 
You are called upon by the — ſituation of the Britiſh 
empire, requiring the firmeſt union of all the remaining parts:— 
Vou ate called upon by the moſt ſalutary, yet moſt painful of all 
leſſons, your own experience, which tells you, that by a ſyſtem 
of pains and 1 you only rivetted the obſtinacy, armed the 
pride, and oftentimes baniſhed the gallant Roman Catholics of 
this country, into the ſervice of a foreign prince, to publiſh" our 
infamy and his glory wherever he went, If a Proteſtant ſhould 
fay to a Roman Catholic—why have you perſevered ſo obſtinately 
in a religion, Certainly not ſo pure as mine z he might reply to 
— in your government, I had found any thing but perſecu- 
tion and oppreſſion, in your laws any thing but eruelty, I might 
not have been inattentive to your call. But how have you endea- 
voured to convert me not by the voice of perſuaſion but by 
the cruel rigour of your law, which armed every generous paſſion 
of the human breaſt againſt you. You have refuſed me any 
ſtake in this my native land ; you forbid me to educate my child; 
the hand of the executioner has been raiſed againſt the man, who 
ſhould unite your offspring to mine force is the clumſy ſupporter 
of a bad cauſe—truth and reaſon deſpiſe ſuch an aſſiſtant.—lt 
has been ſaid by gentlemen in the courſe of this debate, that what 
has been done, and is now doing by other nations, does not ap- 
ply to the ſituation of Ireland-—] acknowledge it does not exatt- 
iy; but J will tell you what applies and applies forcibly—the Hiſ- 


cory of Chriftianity—the Hiſtory of Mankind—the Hiſtory of 


eighteen Centuries ; they tell us, that perſecutions, . puniſhments, 
and even death itſelf, have been found inſufficient to conquer te- 
ligious obſtinacy ; for this plain and ſimple reaſon, the man ſuf. 
fering in defence of his religion, thinks that he is ſecuring eternal 
| happineſs hereafter ; the leſs intereſt ſinks into the greater. — 
Human laws can therefore be of no avail ; He glories in their n- 
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gout; he exults in his puniſhment,—lt has been well and truly 
lad of the ſuperſtitious man, that his feet alone are on the earth 
but his head 1n Heaven, | T 15 | 

Permit me now to exhort you, by that manly ſpirit of freedom, | 
which taught you to demand your right from another country, 
not to ſuffer yourſelves to be repioached; that, whilſt you were 
clamorous for your privileges as a nation, you refuſed to reſtore a 1 
great majority of your fellow ſubjects to their liberties as freemen z il 
f and to their great common law rights, as members of the Britiſh [ 
, conſtitutions Unite with the Roman Catholics—you will be- 

come a great people, formidable to you enemies, reſpected by 
| Great Britain Remember the old political aziom— 


| Concordia Res parve creſcunt, 
l & Diſcardia maxime dilabantur, 


7 


The clauſe was read, and paſſed without a diviſion. 
Mr. Gardiner ſaid, he would read over the next clauſe in the 
bill, in reſpect to the regiſtering of the clergy, and to prevent | | 
oſtentatious ceremonies, Gentlemen might deliberate at leiſure, 
for he did not mean to precipitate one article, It enaQted, that 
taking the oath of allegiance, and regiſtering the Romiſh clergys 
ſbould null the effects of the preſent penal laws; with a proviſo, 
that this benefit was not to extend to any of that denomination of 
cergy called regular; who ſhall not, before the firſt day of May 
next, take the oath, and. be regiſtered, and the ſame lodged with 
the proper regiſter of the dioceſe wherein he lives; paying no | 
more than the fee of one ſbilling for the ſame. The regilter, un- F 
der the penalty of 100/. to tranſmit the ſame, every firſt of Janu- 0 | 
ary, to the clerk of the Privy Councilz with another proviſo, = 
that they ſhall not uſe any of their oſtentatious ceremonies, nor 
erect ſteeples nor bells. | 
The Hon. John Burke ſaid, he ſaw no ſort of occaſion in men- [| 
tioning ſteeples or bells, | | ; [ | 
dir Lucius O' Brien objected to go into the conſideration of the 
proviſo that night, as he had many doubts which he could not 
then explain, about thoſe oſtentatious ceremonies z it was too ge- 
neral a term, He ſhould not like to ſee Franciſcans and Corde- 
liers going about the ſtreets in their clerical' dreſs z nor would it 
look ſo well, to ſee the titular archbiſhop of Dublin, coaching 
about in his church habiliments, and with bis croſier. 8 
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f Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, he thought the bill ſhould be confined 1 
, to the two heads of property and religion. "pA O 9 
5 Sir Lucius O'Brien confeſſed, that all thoſe laws ſhould be re- 1 | 
1 pealed, which wore the face of abſurdity and cruelty, One law 7 
went ſo far, as to confine a Popiſh ecclefiaſtic one year in priſon, b | 

g ;beore he was entitled to the _—_— of tranſportation z and then | | 
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ran to the further extent of death, in caſe of non-conformi 
the ſpirit of the ſtatute. rn 

Mr. Yelwverton could offer many reaſons, why little ſcandal 
could be given by their oftentatious ceremonies, They were al- 
ways confined to their places of worſhip; and as to their goin 
about in coaches, with their habits and croſiers, that was effedu. 
ally debarred through their well known poverty. His object was 
not to eſtabliſh, but to tolerate the Popiſh religion. It was a 
ſhame, if they had no other motive, to ſee an act in their ſtatute 
books, which pointed out the impotence of the legiflature to put 
in force; and hoped the idea would no longer be adopted, of te- 
fuſing to put the Roman Catholics on a footing of ſecurity with 
themſelves z nor keep ſo loyal a people as if they would put 
marks upon their foreheads, to put them out as ſtigmatiſed ob- 
jects. 
. The Right Hon. Owen Wynne ſaid, the Popiſh clergy ſhould be 
put upon ſome footing of living, independent of expecting any 
contribution from the poor cotters of the kingdom, who were 
otherwiſe too miſerably wretched, He meant for the eſtabliſhed 
prieſts, not the regulars, | Pour 28 

Sir Lucius C Brien did not approve of the regulars, though his 
candour muſt acknowledge, that many among them have diſplay- 
ed great abilities. Ganganelli, and the Rev. Doctor Arthur 
O'Leary, are diſtinguiſhed among the Franciſcans; and many 
great men have been produced in the Benedictine order. He faw 
no temptation that regulars had for coming here, if it was not to 
abaridon certain competence where they are, for certain poverty 
in this kingdom. 3 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, he could not hear the name of Father O'Leary 
mentioned, without paying him that tribute of acknowledgment 
ſo juſtly due to his merit, At the time that this very man lay 
under the cenſure of the law, which, in his own country, made 
him ſubje& to tranſportation or death, from religious diſtincti- 
ons, and at the time that a prince of his own religion threatened 
this country with an invaſion, this reſpectable character took up 
his pen, unſolicited, and without a motive, but that. of real pa- 
triotiſm, to urge his own communion to a diſpoſition of peace, 
and to ſupport the law which had ſentenced him to tranſportation. 
A man of learning, a philoſopher, a Franciſcan, did the moſt 
eminent ſervice to his country, He brought out a publication, 
that would do honour to the moſt celebrated name. The whole 


kingdom muſt bear witneſs of its effect, by the reception they 


gave it. Poor in every thing but genius and philoſophy, he had 
no property to ſtake, no family to fear for; but deſcending from 
the contemplation of wiſdom, and abandoning the ornaments of 
fancy, he humanely undertook the taſk of conveying duty and in- 
ſtruction to the loweſt claſs of the people. If I did not know 
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him (continued Mr. Grattan) to be a chriſtian clergyman, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe him, by his works, to be a philoſopher of the Auguſtine 
age, The regulars are a harmleſs body of men, and ſhould not 
be diſturbed. | 

Mr. St. George declared, notwithſtanding his determined oppoſi- 
tion to the regulars, he would, for the fake of one exalted cha- 
rater of their body, be tolerant to the reſt. But he, at the ſame 
time, would uniformly oppoſe the tolerating any more regular 
clergy than what were at preſent in the kingdom. 

Mr. Yelverton ſaid, he was proud to call ſuch a man as Doctor 
O'Leary, his particular friend. His works might be placed on a 
f1oting with the fineſt writers of the age. They originate from 
the urbanity of the heart, becauſe, unattached to the world's af- 
fairs, he could have none but the pureſt motives of rendering ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of morality and his country. Had he not im- 
bibed every ſentiment of toleration before he knew Father O'Lea- 
ry, he ſhould be proud to adopt ſentiments of toleration from him. 
He ſhould yield to the ſenſe of the committee, in reſpect to the 
limitation of regulars, becauſe he believed no invitation which 
could be held out, would bring over another O*Leary, He 
thought it, however, but bare juſtice to allow them fix months. 
for qualifying z and to afford the regular eccleſiaſtie the unſpeaka- 
ble ſatisfaction of laying his hand on his pillow in conſcious ſecu- 
rity, 

Me. Buſbe moved, that the Roman Catholic clergy ſhould be 
allowed until the firſt of Auguſt next, for qualifying. 

Mr. Warburton obſerved, that it was a memorable day, that of 
the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, 

Mr. Yelverton pointed out the difference between ſeculats and 
regulars, They differed, he ſaid, only in a different manner of 
living and in name; for, in reſpect to function, they were eſſen- 
tially the ſame. He was not afraid of an inundation of inha- 
_ to this country, even though they ſhould be regular inha- 

itants. | 

Mr. Buſbe ſaid, it would be an inconvenience to baniſh the pre- 
ſent regulars, but it would be unwiſe to ſuffer others to fill up 
their room, as faſt as the preſent body ſhould fall off, | 

Mr. Warburton read part of a printed paper he received that 
day, which prayed the humanity of the Houſe, in favour of the 
+ wang clergy, He took particular offence at the words regular 
Clergy, 2 | 

In vain did ſeveral gentlemen endeavour to clear the Monks, 
from any evil intention in calling themſelves regular clergy z it 
was determined, like parſon Adams, that they ſhould be baited m 
their habits. The ſupremacy of the church was wounded the 
barrier which fortified the conſtitution was aſſaulted ; and before 
the motion was abandoned, as much was advanced upon this trivial 
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ſubject, as would have diſturbed the meekneſs of Sterne, Mont 
even from the comforts of his horn ſnuff-box. | 5 : 


The committee proceeded to the further conſideration of the 
proviſoes, | | F e 

Mr. St. George moved, that the word “ now” ſhould be inſert. 
ed between the words © clergy, and inthe kingdom z” it was agreed 
to, as well as the motion, to allow them fix months for qualifying, 
after paſſing of the act. 

Mr, Buſbe moved, that the words “ ſteeples and bells” ſhould be 
left out; he remarked, that there was no law in force againſt 
erecting moſques or Chineſe Pagodas, and that he ſhould like to 
ſee ſuch ornaments ariſe as ſteeples to beautify the country, 

Mr. Mom very properly reminded the Houſe of the conduct of 
the Roman Catholics of Ballyragget, in reſpe& to the white boys, 
and paid alſo ſome compliments to the corps of Kilkenny yolun- 
teers, among whom were enrolled ſome very reſpectable gentle- 
men of that religion, whoſe zeal, he obſerved, for their country, 
got the better of the reſtrictions of law, and arming in its defence, 
when it was threatened with invaſion, Nor was their love for 
the conftitution leſs conſpicuous, he ſaid, as they manifeſted in a 
late inſtance, when perhaps it was infinuated to them that their 
avowal of ſentiments of liberty might create ſome enemies to them 
in their preſent application. | 

Mr. Cote and Mr, Montgomery (of Donegal) invoked the Houſe 
to conſider of what they were doing, to take care of the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt, and not to do that in one hour, which their poſterity 
might be centuries in repenting. | 


The clauſe and proviſoes being gone through and agreed upon, 
the committee reported ſome progreſs, and obtained leave to fit 
again on Friday, 5 | 


WennesDaY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Mr. Eden preſented heads of a bill for eſtabliſhing a national 
bank. * OK 

Mr. Eden began by ſtating that Ireland ſtood ſingular among 
commercial nations, in the want of a public bank. He ſtated the 
authenticity of the ſpecies of eſtabliſhment: in different ſtates of 
Europe that the bank of Venice had been framed ſo early as the 
12th century, that of Genoa jn the 14th, and the bank of Am- 
ſterdam in the beginning of the 17th. That the capital of the 
Genoa bank was fonnded in the public debts, the ſubſcribers or 
perſons who purchaſed the debts having the | cuſtoms aſſigned to 
them. The bank of Amſterdam was, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, a national bank, the ſtate being the caſhier of the inhabi- 
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tants, and the regiſters of all commercial tranſactions. Vatious 
books were there opened, and ſeparate accounts there kept of 
debtor and creditor, It was a great depoſit of money, the ſtnall- 


eſt ſum being paid for the liberty of depoſiting, and the credit of 
the depoſit paſſing from hand to hand, not by the payment of mo- 
ney, but by the mere writing off from one account to another, 
A balance of the ſmall profit was annually ftruck and given to the 
poor. He next obſerved that the bank of England had been eſta- 
bliſbed in 1694. Its original capital was 1, 200, oool. at 8 per 
cent. its preſent capital about 11, ooo, oool. partly at 3, partly at 
4 per cent. It had in its firſt origin, ſtruggled through many diffi» 
culties, but by the prudence of its governors and directors, had 
riſen to that degree of ſtrength, by which it had ſince ſupported 
the whole monied credit of Europe. He faid, that the profits of 
this bank were made by dealing in bullion, by diſcounting bills of 
exchange, by advancing money to government on the credit of 
acts of parliament, and by circulating their own bills, That about 
the ſame time the bank of Scotland had been eſtabliſhed upon a 
very ſmall capital, which had been managed with great ſucceſs to 
its proprietors, and great utility to the public, upon a principle 


peculiar to itſelf, It was not the cuſtom of that bank, as of 


others, to aſſiſt individuals in diſcounting bills, but by giving 
them loans from day to day for any ſum, and for any time, in 
proportion to their credit, Of theſe different ſpecies of eſtabliſh» 
ments, he ſhould propoſe, he ſaid, in the preſent bill, to adopt 
the intended inſtitution as nearly as might be to the model of the 
bank of England, He intended to name ſo ſmall a capital as 
500,000. becauſe it ſeemed enough for a firſt beginning, and 
might eaſily be enlarged in a ſubſequent ſeſſion; in order to faci- 
litate the ſubſcription, he would next propoſe to receive deben- 
tures for the whole ſum to be taken at par. This would take 
about one-third of the whole outſtanding debentures, which 
would he forthwith cancelled, and converted to bank ſtock, 
bearing a perpetual annuity from the ſtate of 20, oool. a year, 


As thoſe debentures are more than 20 per cent, below par in their 


price, and as the ſybſcriber would continue to draw the full in- 
tereſt, excluſive of the profits to be expected from the bank, a 
poſſible competition might ariſe among the holders of debentures 
for a preference in the ſubſcription, With that view he had 
framed a clauſe, to authoriſe receiving a premium for ſuch mr 
ence, to be applied to the uſe of the bank for building and other 
purpoſes, The whole capital ſtock above-mentioned would be 
the veſted, unalienable ſecurity for the dealers with the intended 


bank, and would give it that credit which is eſſential to ſuch an 


inſtitution. That the intended duration of the bank, was to the 
year 1794, when the nation would have it in their power either 


to redeem the debentures, or continue the inſtitution. That the 
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corporation would be prevented by a clauſe, from dealing beyond 
the amount of their capital, and that they were required alfoto 
diſcount at 5 per cent. and neither to receive nor pay, in any 
inſtance, at higher intereſt. | $6120 hy 
He enlarged here upon the diſtinction between high and low in. 
tereſt z ſaid, that a high intereſt proved rather the ſmall advance 
of commerce, than the ſcarcity of gold and filver ; every man 
might be proportionably rich; but if the landed intereſt a 
more attended to than the commercial, the riches would circulate 
with difficulty, and there would be more men deſirous to borrow, 
than are willing to lend. On the other hand, that low intereſt 
was no proof of the plenty of money, it proved only an increaſing 
induſtry, which enables individuals to accumulate, and furniſhes 
them with the means of lending. High intereſt had various bad 
effects; excluſive of its implying always a difficulty of getting 
money, it is a great deduction from the profits of what is carried 
to market. Sir John Child had eſtimated that one per cent. in 
intereſt, was equal to two per cent. in duties, the effect of the 
Intereſt of money pervading almoſt every circumſtance, and the 
whole detail of trade—and influenced by all accidents, delays 
and loſſes. High intereſt was alſo an inducement for the money- 
holder to live upon his income, rather than to riſk it in commercial 
entcrprizes. It was, in ſhort, a cauſe and conſequence of national 
idleneſs. On the contrary, low intereſt of money, and low pro- 
fits of merchandize mutually form each other, and low profits have 
the farther good effect of rendering merchandizes cheaper, en- 
creaſing the conſumption, and extending the demand. Lowering 
intereſt, as was propoſed by the preſent bill, might inſpire a 
diſpoſition to throw money into commerce; and by encreaſing 
induſtry to promote frugality. Accumulation furniſhed the means 
of further loans at low intereſt ;z and thus, firſt lowering of intereſt 


tended to lower it ſtill further. He ſaid, that all the conſequences 


of induſtry thus increaſed, might be followed to an infinite ex- 
tent—the multiplying of manufacturers the prevention of emi- 
grations—the raiſing the value of lands and debentures—the exten- 
tion of foreign commerce—and the eſtabliſhment of public credit, 
He truſted, therefore, that the bringing forward of ſuch a bill, 
would be a moſt unequivocal proof of earneſt wiſhes to give public 
opulence and ſtrength. Many further ideas had occurted to him 
for the extenſion of the ſcheme, but he would leave them to 2 
ſubſequent ſeſſion. The equalization of the currency of the two 
kingdoms was certainly to be wiſhed, though not at preſent to 
be brought forward. He had alſo had it in view, to propoſe 
clauſes for the payment of orphan's money, and other ſums of a 
ſimilar nature, purſuant to what is done under the account ge- 
neral, and chancery of England. And it would be undoubtedly 
the wiſh of parliament, if the propoſed. ſcheme ſhould be carried 
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into execution, to give an ample compenſation. to the preſent 
reſpectable teller of the exchequer; and to ditect the public mone 
to be received at the bank, as is the practice in England. This 
alſo, he thought, might be better poſtponed for the preſent. It was 
to be wiſhed, that a cordial underſtanding might always ſubſiſt 
between government and. the bank but nevertheleſs, a ſufficient 
guard would be found in the preſent bill againſt any poſſible abuſes 
on the part of government :—and it was a great advantage that 
the preſent ſcheme was brought forward at a period, when the 
nature and necefſary regulations of a bank were ſo well under- 
ſtood. The whole turned upon this ſhort principle - from the 
increaſing ſtate of Iriſh commerce, it was become eſſential to the 
proſperity of the merchants, and to prevent their hopes of an 
extenſive trade from being nipped in the bud, it was neceſſary 
that an increaſed credit thould be lodged either in the hands of 
private or public banks: the reaſons for preferring the latter, were 
too obvious to be ſpecified. It was impoſſible there could be 
a more reſpectable ſet of bankers in any metropolis of the world, 
than had long been eſtabliſhed in Dublin—but their dealings were 
neceſſarily much too confingd for the ſpeculation, which the 
nation might at preſent enteftain z and he hoped that the preſent 
deſign would not only be proſperous to the nation, but compatible 
alſo with their perſonal proſperity. He had not, conſulted with 
them in this early ſtate of the buſineſs, nor indeed with their 
reſpectable perſons, becauſe he thought the utility of the preſent 
propoſal ought to ſtand with the nation upon its own intrinſic 
merits, He merely wiſhed to bring it forward, and to leave it 
without prejudice, and fayour to the treatment it might be thought 
to deſerve. | | 
Mr. Ogle.—In my opinion this ſcheme leads to nothing but 
confuſion and diſtreſs, It is very odd that a meaſure which was 
reprobated laſt ſeſſion ſhould be introduced at ſo late a period of 
the preſent, I never will agree to any meaſure calculated to 
overturn public credit and the commerce of the country, Why 
did not the Right Hon, Gentleman conſult with thoſe perſons 
who could give him the beſt information on that ſubject? With 
thoſe who, to their own honour and their country's great advan- 
tage, have carried on the banking buſineſs here in an extenſive 


manner? If he had, he would have known, that by ſuch an ex- 


periment Scotland was nearly ruined. There are no banks where 
government has not an intereſt, and an influence, if we except 
thoſe'of Dublin, to which government has often been indebted 
for ſupport. It is a bad meaſure to eſtabliſh a bank for ten years, 
againſt the intereſt of banks, which, if left to themſelves, will 
laſt for ever; and it is a moſt unjuſt and ungrateful return to the 
bankers of this country, who have ſupported national credit. 
In juſtice, therefore, to thoſe Gentlemen and to my country, 
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I riſe to oppoſe a lottery which may draw ruin upon our com. 
merce. | | 

Mr. Eden ſaid, that it had not been introduced laſt ſeſſion; 
a ſcheme indeed for a national bank had been talked of out of 
doors, but never introduced into parliament. He ſaid, that the 
reaſon why it was to be eſtabliſhed for ten years was, that it might 
be brought from time to time under the eye of the legiſlature, in 
order to gain a new and improved exiſtence. - 

Sir Lucius O'Brien. If this ſubjeQ had been introduced in the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, I ſhould have ſuſpected that the Right 
Hon. Mover intended it as the ſource of ſome extraordinary ſup- 
ply—but coming in at this period I have no ground for that ſuſ- 
picion—and as it can have no other object in view but the im- 


provement and advantage of this country, I do moſt heartil 


embrace it, I have conſidered with my beſt attention the inſt. 
tutions and regulations of the principal banks of Europe, parti- 
cularly, thoſe of Genoa and Amſterdam Venice, Vienna, and the 
newly eſtabliſhed bank of Paris, and my opinion is, that there 
are none of them whoſe regulations are ſo well ſuited to the 
conſtitution of this country, as thoſe of the bank of England. 1 
have read over the plan intended by the Right Hon. Secretary, 
and aſſert, that it moſt perfectly coincides in the whole, and in 
each of its parts, with the principles on which the bank of 
England is eftabliſhed, E 

From the moment that we obtained a free trade, I ſaw the 
neceſſity of this meaſure ;z every man has experienced the want 
of it z and now that it is offered, I truſt it will not be refuſed, 
There is not a perſonin the ſtate, from the moſt affluent ſubſcriber 
to the loweſt mechanic, that will not be benefited by it. There 
is at preſent one million and a half circulating in debentures. It 
one-third part of thoſe debentures are ſuddenly taken out of the 
market, ſurely the value of the remainder will be enhanced. By 


this inſtitution, manufacturers will be able to get money at 5 


per cent. As things are at preſent circumſtanced, they ſometimes 
tindit impoſſible to get it any rate of intereſt ;z and if ſo, Sit, how 
is it poſſible for our manufacture s to contend with the manufac- 
turers of other countries where money is at an eaſy intereſt? In 


Holland it may be had at 2 per cent,—in France at 5. I am con- 
fident that when this bank is effectually eſtabliſhed, it will reduce 


diſcount here fo low as 4 per cent. and if diſcount ſhould fink fo 
low, the fall of the national intereſt will follow. Now as to land, 
Sir, this bank will add an intrinſic value to every acre in the 
kingdom, and as I have a good many of thoſe acres, ſuch as they 
are, I conſider it as a benefit conferred on me, and every other 
man of landed property. I am not much ſuſpected of any very 


violent attachment to adminiſtration but when they offer an ad- 


vantage ta the country, Iam willing to receive it, and to give them 
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full credit for it—we ſhould gladly ſeize the opportunity for the 
time may come, when a more timid or leſs able adminiſtration, 
will fear to make us ſuch an offer. Every wiſe man has lamented, 
that a ſimilar plan propoſed about forty years ago, was thrown 
out in the Houſe of Lords.—It is juſt as good as if 500,000). 
were to be ſuddenly brought into this country and thrown at 
once into circulation, The Right Hon. Secretary has ſaid, that 
this meaſure will lead to a mint—TI am glad of it—I rejoice in 
every inſignia of an imperial crown—every mark of our Cs an 
independent nation, The Right Hon, Secretary has acted wiſely 
in making his plan preciſely agreeable to that of the bank of 
England; for though ſpecial care muſt be taken to prevent the 
power of government over it—yet a friendly intercourſe between 
the bank and government is abſolutely neceſſary—and I hope 
through this means to ſee all the ſubordinate treaſureſhips through- 
out the kingdom abſorbed by the national bank. 

Mr. Ogle, —This is the third time this idea has been brought 
forward in this Houſe : I hope it will be the third time ofits being 
rejected. I oppoſe it on its general principles, and I oppoſe it 
as unjuſt to Gentlemen who have ſupported the credit of this 
country by a liberal ſyſtem of banking z and I think it wrong at 
a time of general commotion to diſturb the nation with ſuch lottery 
ſchemes as this. | 

Mr. Fefter.— There was not any bill brought into parliament 
laſt ſeſſion for a national bank—the ſubject was indeed talked of 
out of doors, but neyer came before the Houſe : I did then ſup- 
port the idea as I ſhall do now. I think it leads to all the marks 
of a great and independent nation—it gives a ſpring to commerce, 
promotes manufactures, and raiſes the value of land. The re- 
duction of intereſt is the chief thing this country now wants to 
enable her manufacturers to contend with foreign nations; and 
as a principal object of this ſcheme is to lower intereſt, it is ob- 
vious that every man in this kingdom muſt be benefited by it. 

Mr. Clements.—l ſhould be extremely unwilling to adopt any 
meaſure that could injure the bankers of this country—they arg 
a ſet of Gentlemen who have merited the public fayour —but 
Lam convinced this meaſure cannot be injurious to them; and 
I do highly approve of it, for if we are a commerical people, we 
cannot do without it. The preſent ſyſtem often leaves a mer- 
chant with his drawer full of the beſt bills, unable to get a guinea ; 
A circumſtance which can never happen when a national bank 
is eſtabliſhed, and therefore, as a friend to the merchant, and to 
the commerce of this country, I will ſupport it. n 

Mr. Flad. —I riſe not to diſapprove, or wholly to approve of 
the ſcheme of the Right Hon. Gentleman—it is a ſtrong medicine, 
and muſt have a powerful effect the meaſure ſhonld have been 
brought on ſooner, I agree that it is not the object of an im- 
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mediate loan, but it will be in future ; it will be an engine of 
very great good or of very great evil. I cannot pretend to give 
a decided opinion on this ſubjeQ, for though I have carefully read 
the beſt authors that have written upon banking, yet I do not find 
that any two of them agree z nor do I find that there is any ſuch 
thing as a clear demonſtrative ſyſtem of banking in the world; 
it is therefore impoſſible for the Houſe in the courſe of a week 
to digeſt and ſettle every principle of ſo great an undertaking, 
I wiſh it had been propounded earlier in the ſeſſion—I own! 
find fome difficulty in underſtanding it. 

Attorney General. —] riſe to explain to the Hon. Gentleman, 
becauſe it is to me as clear as any ſubject poſſibly can be. The 
ſubſcribers depoſit 500,000/. worth of debentures in the hands of 
government, for which they receive 4 per cent. This is their 
firſt depoſit : Upon the credit of this depoſit they are at liberty 
to iſſue notes, for the purpoſe of diſcounting bills, or otherwiſe, 
to contract debts, (for every note is a debt) to the amount of 
their capital, 500,000/. but no further, and this is their great 
ſource of profit. The reaſon of this circumſcription is obvious, 
for could ſuch x bank poſſibly ſtop, no man could loſe a ſhilling, 
the original depoſit being in the hands of government to anſwer 
demands. 'This bank 1s intended for the encouragement of com- 
merce, it is therefore only permitted to deal for an intereſt of 
5 per Cent. as this muſt greatly facilitate the trade of the coun- 
tr y. | 
"Mr. Flecd.— There is better ſecurity in the Iriſh banks at pre- 
ſent, than can be found in any country of Europe where there is 
not a national bank. The bank propoſed is not a national bank, 


except its notes are as good as gold; and I aſſert that of the bank 


of England are not, for that bank has been near bankruptcy 
more than once. There is at preſent as good ſecurity here as 
in England: There is no other country in Europe where the 


whole property of the banker is public ſecurity. The bankers 


conduct their buſineſs with the utmoſt integrity, and advantage 
to the commercial intereſts of Ireland, and to injure ſuch men 
is very great injuſtice, Ido not think a mint is an inſignia of 
liberty, it was offered by Lord Szafferd, I would receive a good 
thing even from him, but I would not receive a bad one. It has 
been faid that high intereſt is not a mark of poverty in a ſtate, or 
that low intereſt is not a mark of wealth; but will it not be allow- 
ed that money is a commodity ? When it is plenty in the market, 
it will be cheap, that is, its intereſt will be low z when it 1s 
ſcarce, it will be dear, that is, its intereſt will be high. 

The Prow/t.—'This is a meaſure which I have urged to every 
adminiſtration for ten years paſt, but have not found one that had 
an ability to undertake it but the preſent. The banks of this 
country have been upon a ſcale infinitely below the demands of 
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commerce, even in its former reſtricted ſituation, and how much 
more when it ſhall extend to every climate on the globe? The beſt 
hank of Ireland ſeldom extended its circulation beyond the town 
in which it was fituate, but when a national bank is eſtabliſhed; 
it will, like that of England, circulate wealth through the moſt 
remote parts of the kingdom. 1 r 


As banks are at preſent circumſtanced, they do not give the 
merchant or manufacturer that aſſiſtance which might be expected 
from them; for it depends upon accidental circumſtances, na 
ſometimes upon ternper, whether a merchant can get his notes dif- 
counted at all, But formerly it was worſe—in the year 1960, no 
bank in Dublin would diſcount a note—the merchants could not 
circulate their own paper—trade was totally obſtructed; nor could 
the circulation be renewed till this Houſe paſſed a vote of credit 
of 500, oool. for the banks of Dublin, and ſaved the nation from 
ruin, From that moment I ſaw the neceſſity of a national bank. 
Gentlemen ſay that the preſent paper circulation is the beſt in the 
world; I differ from their opinion, as I think that paper which 
muſt go to another Houſe to receive life and motion is the worſt z 
but the bank propofed is the true ſpring of commerce, and muſt 
be highly advantageous to the poſſeſſors of landed property. At 
preſent a man of large eſtate may want to raiſe 5000. He may 
want to ſell 0. worth of land ; a very wealthy merchant chuſes 
to buy, but has not ſo much caſh out of the courſe of trade—he 
has good bills indeed—his own paper is good—but he can get no- 
thing diſcounted—conſequently he loſes a deſireable bargain—the 
gentleman a purchaſer for his land. But this can never be the 
caſe under a national bank; every man of known wealth and 
probity may be ſure of diſcountingz and the commerce of the 
nation will not be again obſtructed. It has been ſaid that the bank 


of England was more than once near failing; it is certain that in 


1745 that bank refuſed to diſcount, but it ſhould be remembered, 
that in that ſame year it ſupported the national credit, and helped 
to maintain the preſentilluſtrious family upon the throne. - 
Mr. Flood. No man has a greater reſpe for the opinion of gen- 
tlemen concerned in commerce than I entertain, but this is not a 
queſtion to be decided by the opinions 'of merchants, it is a great 
queſtion of ſtate, and requires all the wiſdom of the Houſe to de- 
termine, l 901 # EONS c 
The bank of England is not a national bank, becauſe the na- 
tion is not ſecurity for a ſhilling; if we except the ſums which the 
nation has borrowed from that bank, and which it is certainly 
bound to make good. When England adopted this meaſure of 


s 


a bank, ſhe was in a ſituation very different from this country; ic 


was in the beginning of the preſent century; at a time when her 
commerce extended to every part of the world. She had carried 
trade almoſt to its perfection, before ſuch a ſcheme was deemed 
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neceſſary; and its neceſſity even then aroſe from the diffcult 
with which paper circulated in England; nay, intereſt was at 
firſt obliged to be allowed, and even on notes of the bank, Now 
what analogy is there between England, ſo circumſtanced, and 
this country? Our commerce is comparatively nothing, but our 


paper circulation the beſt in the world. Certain failures no doubt 
have happened; but the confequence of theſe failures has been the 


moſt perfect code of bankrupt laws that ever was contrived, The 
whole property of every banker is at preſent a ſtake to the public, 
Bankruptcies will happen in every trading country. The bank of 
England has ſtopped payment. It has deſcended to the petty ex- 
pedient of paying its notes in the ſmalleſt denomination. of fil. 
ver. It 18 propoſed that we ſhould give a certain number of men 
a power of coining paper into money. [Sir Nicholas Lanleſs ſaid, 
in a whiſper—private perſons do it every day.] I admit they do, 
but it 1s better ſecurity than that now propoſed, for this bank 
is not a national bank, except the ſtatute guarantees the money, 
If that was the caſe, a note would be juſt as good as gold, with 
this difference that gold is current throughout the world; a note 
only in a particular ſtate, What do the preſent bankers make 
fortunes by? By iſſuing notes: the greater number they iſſue, the 
greater their profit. The probability then is, that they iſſue as many 
notes as they can do with ſafety, and that the market contains as 
much paper at this moment as it can bear, There is nothing ſtat- 
ed in the bill concerning any inſpection, and I think it is plain 
from that, that government intend to keep it under their own 
controul. 3 | Tp 
The bank is to have a power of borrowing a ſum equal to its ca- 
pital, at 5 per cent, This money will come from England, con- 
ſequently the intereſt muſt be ſent thither- from this kingdom. 
Many abuſes may ariſe in this bank; the neceſſitous gentleman 


will there mortgage his property z and it is eaſy to conceive what 


an influence the diſperſing of fix hundred thouſand pounds will 
give the directors; nay, it is probable ſome very improper nilks 
may be made. The man of caution who would not venture his 
own property raſhly, may, notwithſtanding, be tempted to throw 
one thouſand pounds into the bank, in order to have a power of 
ſpeculating with fix hundred thouſand pounds, 4 4 

The export trade of every country is the moſt profitable; the 
importation of luxuries the moſt injurious. Now this bank will di- 
realy promote the latter, and conſequently injure the former. 
Every one knows with what facility a credit may be obtained in 
England, for almoſt any article of luxury, or any article of thoſe 
manufactures which rival this country. Credit being once obtain- 


ed, the adventurer who at this bank can have his paper di ſcounted 


to enable him to pay the duties, will be at liberty to ſpeculate 
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without bounds, and we ſhall have our manufacturets overwhelm- 
ed with a load of importation. N Mi. , — 9. 

Sir John Blaquiere ſaid, he remembered another plan that had 
been offered for the advantage of Ireland, and which, God for- 
give him, he ſuſpected had been oppoſed for the ſame reaſon that 
this was—becaule it came from the Secretary of the Lord Lieu» 
tenant—he meaned the Abſentee-billz but he hoped that the 
principle would not be carried to this bill, which promiſed fo. 
much advantage to the nation, and which, if now rejected, might 
never again be put within our power; we might not again have 
men of ſufficient boldneſs, ſufficient ability to carry it into exe- 
cution. It was not, he ſaid, a ſplendid but a uſeful meaſure, 
and ſhould be joyfully adopted by every friend to Ireland, © 

Captain Burgh ſaid, that he could not concur in the poſtpone - 
ment of the ſubject: He ſaid the ſcheme was ſo excellent that he 
would not believe delay would be dangerous to the ſucceſs, But 
as he conſidered the meaſure an acquiſition. to this country, delay 
would indeed be injurious to the merchant. He admitted that ſome 
merchants had petitioned againſt the bill, but on what grounds? 
Are they ſo nervous that they cannot bear the ſudden joy of 
being told that they ſhall in future diſcount their bills at five per 
cent. inſtead of ſix. — — — 

The arguments that have been uſed againſt this bank, have in 
general gone to all banks and banking whatever. He ſaid, he 
would not follow gentlemen through their various authors, on pa- 
per circulation—he would take up banking as he found it, and 
aſſert it is with banks as it is with arms, ao one nation can lay 
them aſide except others agree to do ſo; it is à ſupport to their 
country that they are habituated to—it is'a national uſe, becauſe 
it aſſiſts trade - and with ſubmiſſion to the merchants that petiti- 
oned againſt the nieaſure, he did not conceive'it was a meaſure of 
actual neceſſity. lt is an undoubted fact, that no man can be 

more reſpectable than the bankers of Dublin; and in conſequence 
bol the public reſpe& they may ſoon be enabled to leave off dif- 
counting. Is there a law to compel them to continue one hour; 
nor is there a law to compel them to difcount at five per cent. 

He deſired gentlemen to conſider the ſcheme before them, it 
E three great features: permanency low intereſt—and high 

curity,— | | bo. 
Ihle ſecurity had indeed been cavilled at as to the quantum, 
and as to the nature of it—but who can ſay that ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds is not a monſtrous ſecurity? He ſaid it was more 
than any bank would give. PII . 

As to the nature of the ſecurity, he ſaid, that was one of the 
viſeſt parts of the bill, for it brings ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
into public circulation, that is now a public burthen, 5 
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He obſerved, that the clauſe of buying bullion was an admirahle 
one—by bullion, he meant all uncoined gold and filver, as alfo all 
coin that is not current in this country, of which there is frequent- 
ly a great deal; but it has neither circulation nor certain price, 
He faid, he had often ſeen a piece of foreign coin fell for two or 
three different prices in one day. ? 916.22 4; $Y 
He ſaid, knowing where to fell bullion at a fair and certain price 
is a great acquiſition; it is brought into this country by ſhips: that 
call here from the Eaſt Indies, by trade, by prize money, and by 
the expenditure of ſhips crews, in your ſeveral harbours, 

It is computed that the loſs of ſending bullion to London by 
freight, inſurance, &c. and bringing back money for it, inſtead of 
ſelling it here at London price, makes a loſs of ſix per cent; 
whereas, when the bank of Ireland buys bullion, if the quanti- 
ty they acquire is very conſiderable, it may be coined here if his 
Majeſty chuſes it; or bullion may be remitted. to the bank of 
England, and applied in the diſcharge of annuities and othet ſums 
that may be due in England, both bullion offices having the ſame 
price; this could be eaſily tranſacted, and would: ſo far ſetve to 
retain your curtent coin at home. 4; 0 


- „ „ 23 


Tuunss pa, FEBNUA AX 28. 

Mr. Beresford mentioned that he intended to make a motion, 
and being called upon to proceed, he obſerved, the city was ex- 
tending much to the eaſt end of Eſſex- bridge; by which reaſon 
it was neceſſary to open the avenues between the ſouth and north 
ſides of the city. He obſerved, that ſome time ago it was pro- 
poſed in parliament, to build a bridge ſomewhere oppoſite Batche- 
lor*s-lane, and to open the avenues on each fide of the river from 
Southwell-ſtreet to College-green, a plan of which he preſented 
to the Houſe, together with an eſtimate, of the expence, the 
purchaſe of the ground, &c. being calculated at upwards of 
72,0c0/. That the ſale of the ground, by the commiſſionets to 
be appointed, would amount to upwards of 52,000/, ſo that the 
whole money wanted, excluſive of a bridge, would amount only | 
to about 15, 00 l. He then moved, an addreſs to the Lord 
Lieutenant, to lay before his Majeſty the requeſt of that Houle, 
that he would be pleaſed to order the ſum of 15,000). to be 
paid to the commiſhoners for widening the ſtreets and avenues 
of the city of Dublin, and that the Houſe would make good 
the ſame. | le eter ates els 
The addreſs was ordered to be taken into the conſideration of 
a committee of the Houſe to-morrow. _. 
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As ſoon as Mr. Beresford's motion was agreed to, Mr. Eden 
took the occaſion to ſay, thatthe grant for building public records 
now carrying on at the King*s-Inns-Quay, was in the ſtage of 
advancement which made it neceſſary to decide on a plan for 
the center of building, and this conſideration was likely to come 
before the Lord Lieutenant, who wiſhed to give his approbation 
to whatever plan was beſt calculated, not only for the ornament 
of this improving City, but the general utility of this kingdom. 
With this view the noble Lord who ſo worthily preſided/ at the 
head of the law, and a noble Prelate at the head of the church, 
whoſe munificence and taſte have been productive of various ad- 
vantage3 to the nation, had laid before his Excellency a plan for 
building of the Four - Courts and the Inns of Court. He meant, 
on a ſubſequent day, to lay that plan on the table, and if any of 
the very teſpectable memhers of the law, who were preſent, or 
any other gentleman, wiſned to ſuggeſt any thing on the ſubject, 
he would be glad to have the benefit of theit ſentiments. One 
of theſe gentlemen (Mr. Telwerton] had in the preſent ſeſſion 
brought forward a bill which, much accorded; with this plan, for - 
adding reſpeR to the law and its praſeſſorr ss. 

Mr. Telxerton obſerved; that early in the ſeſſion, he had brought 
in heads of a bill for the madiſication of Poyning's law, and the 
better tranſmiſſion of bills to Great; Britain z that the bill had lain 
on the table ever ſince, but had no opportunity of moving the 
committal of the: bill ſince, on account of his avocatiens, and of 
the buſine ſs of the Houſe. ] He then moved for the bill to be com 
mitted far Mondaꝝ net,, Aguod: zn bn 

Mr, Fload.— L differ ina very great. degree from the opinion 


ol my learned friend, wha: thinks a modiũcation uf the law of 


Poynings' neceſſary if I dig, think any modification of that law 
neceſſary, there is no man in whoſe hands I would more chear- 
fully confide the management of it hut I aſſert, that there is no 
alteration or modification of this law wanting, the true intent and 
meaning of the law leaves.) the; conſtitution perſect, and nothing 
but corruption on one hand, and puſillanimity on the other, has 
brought this blemiſh upon it. But Lhave no objecdion to diſcuſ- 
lng ſuch, ſuhject and if it can be ſhewn that my opinion is 
erroneous, the conſtitution is in a very bad way indeed. Every 
man who, thinks the conſtitution is not hurt by the law of Poy- 
nings', muſt ſee. that a modißcation is not neeeſſary, there is 
nothing required but a little-ſteadineſs in the Itiſu patliament to 
have it enforced according to its trus intent but it by a decla- 
ratory law you reſtrain the conſtitution of it you take away 
from the conſtitution that ſupport, which the original lau was 
intended to give to it. 581621 ru 1 19 900 sbs de: 
The Attorney. General. thought the preſent heads were much 
worſe than Poynings? law. * that it ſhould be com- 
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mitted on the $th of April next. Agreed to, and the bill ordered 
to be printed, ; 612286 1 


e eee 


4 


Faix, Masch tl © 
Mr. Telverton. I beg leave to mention to the Houſe à buftneſt 
of great importance to the nation. I have long obſetved in my 
practice, that the people of this country, conſcious of theit own 
independence and the ſapremacy of the Iriſh legiſlature, tefafe to 
pay any reſpect to ſuch Britiſh ſtatates as affect to bind Ireland, but 
have not been re- enacted here. An inſtance of this occurred in 
the county of Kerry ſome time ſince: A ſmuggling veſſel, tec 
from the Weſt Indies, laden with tum, was ſeized by the Cuſtom- 
houſe officers; they proceeded to trial, to have her condemned, 
but the jury refuſed to find a verdi againſt her, becauſe there 
was no Iriſh act of parliament ptohibitory of that trade, The 
ownets of the ſmuggling veſſel then commenced 'a ſuit àgainſt the 
Revenue-officers and though they acted under the ſanctien of x 
Britiſh ſtatute, a jury refuſed to pay any reſpect to it, und ſpusd 
damages againſt. chem: But this re one inſtanee amongſt many, 
they occur daily, and ſome remedy” ought to be" applied; 1 
think it would not be difficult to frame a law adopting all thoſe 
Engliſhi ſtatutes, which [appear ito: befor the udvaritage of our 
commerce; and ſince we have obtained” a free trade; this menſure 
becomes neceſſary. The Btuiſſi las that now remain and affed 
to bind us, though a conſtitutional evil, would certainly be a 
commercial advantage if adopted as our own ; to unite the two 
countries in the ſtricteſt bands of ſtiendihip, an exact 'ſimiliarity 
of conſtitution will greatly conduee. I ſhall, therefore, move 
for leave to bring in ende of a bill“ to give force to ſuch Britiſh 
ſtatutes as have been enacted for regulating the commerce of this 
kingdom.“ Sid. „e WEL 200) 16 GOET UBS * Win. 
Mr. Grattas ſupported the intention of Mr. Telverton. He faid, 
that hen in à former debate he had heard it alledged, that by a 
declaration of this nation's. independence, property -niight be Jbaken, 
he was Convinced the / ſuggeſtion was idle, it Was intended only 
to alarm. private infereſt in oppoſition to public” 2d. He knew 
that a vote of the Commons could not mjure property, thoigh 
it might aſſert the rights of this country; and he would ſuppott 
the bill propoſed, becauſe by conſtruction it went to that point; 
for if an. Itiſh act. of parliament” was neceſfary, as he knew it was 
to give force to Brituh ſtatutes in this land, it was's demonſtration 
that without ſuch an act they had no force in themſelves; be 
recommended, however, to his learned friend to _ and 
adopt only ſuch 4s were eleatly for xhe advantage of Jrel d, and 
+: sd b'odl zi 1501 derem 95 Ie: COONEY OT ORG 
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to teject with diſdain the tyrannic acts which preſumed to inflict 
pains and penalties on the ſubjects of Ireland, acts as inſolent as 
they were impotent. He deſired to know why the Poſt-office 
was not put under an Iriſh law ? Or why any man, or ſet of 
men, ſhould take upon them to collect money in Ireland without 
the authority of parliament ? 1 | 

The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on the Por RAT 


Bit, Mr. Dillon in the chair. 


Mr. Gardiner, — Hitherto we have endeavoured in framing the 
pill, to conciliate the opinion, and obtain the ſupport. of every 
gentleman in the Houſe, and we have had the good fortune to 
{ucceed in two points of the greateſt importance to the Roman 
Catholics, a full right of poſſeſſing property, and a free exerciſe 
of their religion ; but in the remaining parts of the bill, Which 
regarded matrimony and ſelf-defence, I find that gentlemen differ 
widely—for which reaſon, as I would not riſk a certain good both 
for this country and its Roman Catholic inhabitants, by purſuing 
further advantages, I propoſe to ſtop in the preſent bill, juſt where 
we are; and having given it the form of law, ſubmit it to the 
other branches of the legiſlature. I ſhall then, Sir, preſent two 
new bills, providing for what the firſt has left undone. By one 
of them it is intended to provide for the education of Catholics, 
and to this end, 1 propoſe to repeal the laws made againſt Popiſh 
ſchoolmaſters and uſhers, and to ſuſpend for a limited time thoſe 
laws which prohibit Catholics from receiving foreign education; 
for as there are no ſeminaries in Ireland where they can be in - 
ſtructed, it is cruel to prevent their being inſtructed abroad, at 


leaſt till proper ſeminaries can be inſtituted at home. 


+ 


Mr. Fitægibbon.— declare that I will uſe every means in my 


power to prevent Roman Catholics from receiving a foreign edu- 


cation; and if there were not laws in force I would propeſe new 


ones to that purpoſe. After what has been done for Roman 


; Catholics, after we have gone more than half be meet them, 


will it be ſaid, that they ſhould: not come one ſtep to meet us? 
Will they continue to ſend their children to France, to Spain, to 
Portugal, to imbibe principles of freedom, or attach them to the 
conſtitution of this countty? Or will you ſuffer the Roman Ca- 
tholics who make a conſiderable body of the people, to teſort to 
regions of bigotry and ſuperſtition, to imbibe principles of po- 
tive obedience, and every idea hoſtile to liberty? I am not ſo 
unreaſonable as to ſay, Catholics ſhould receive no education at 


ll, as the laws now in being would ſeem to enforce ; but when 
know, to the honour of the preſent heads of the Univerſity, 


that they are received in it at this day by connivance ; and when 


have every reaſon to think that his Majeſty, if applied to, would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to give his ro yal alſent to a ſtatute for grant 
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ing them free admiſſion, I think that, if they perſiſt in ſending 
their children abroad, they are unworthy the favours they haye 
received. The Univerſity of Dublin is open to them, and if 
they decline the advantage, it is not on account of religion, for 
no religious conformity will be required; but for fear their 
children. ſhould in early life, imbibe the principles of a free 
conſtitution. 1 

Mr. Maſen expreſſed great indignation at the cruelty of the laws 
which prohibited Roman Catholics from receiving education, 
either at home or abroad. He wiſhed to give them the moſt 
liberal education, and thought the Univerſity the beſt place of 
obtaining it. | % em 

Mr. Buſbe was of the ſame opinion. Will any man tell me, 
ſaid he, that Roman Catholics are not more likely to imbibe 
eonſtitutional principles at home than in foreign ſeminaries ? 
W here, under the ſpecious pretext. of charity, the court of France 
actually pays conſiderable. ſums annually, to prejudice young 
Iriſkmen againſt their country's conſtitution. I am well informed 
that for the Iriſh Catholic prieſthood, there are at all times from 
one to two thouſand perſons in courſe of tuition,—Now whe- 
ther it could be made convenient to the Univerſity of Dublin to 
receive ſuch a number in addition to the preſent: eftabliſhment, iz 
a queſtion of ſome difficulty. ; 


As to marriage, Sir, I think it is a point of the /greateſt impor- 
tance in the whole bill: The abuſes of this contract, which baſe 
men under ſanction of the preſent laws have committed; call 
loudly for redreſs. By allowing of marriages between Roman 
Catholics and Proteſtants, we do more for the Proteſtant religion, 
and the ſafety of this country, than by all the laws we have ever 
enacted. The 'Proteſtant religion is the religion of the ſtate— 
every man of property will incline to it—it is the road to every 
obje& of ambition—and conſequently the children of every mar- 
riage where there is property, will be educated in the Proteſtant 
faith. Beſides: this, by marriage a thouſand new affinities, and 
ties of friendſhip are formed, all tending to unite the people and 
bind them to their country. - When we ſtand fide by Ede in the 
glorious ranks of Volunteers, it is natural to ſay, I depend upon 
this man, I have long known him, he was my fchool-tellow. 
This man is my couſin, I have no doubt of him-—and is it no 
tie, no cauſe of confidence to ſay, this man is my brother? 
Mr. Ogle and Mr. Telverton were of the ſame opinion. 


— 


The Right Hon, the Attorney General roſe to declate, that it 


muſt be underſtood that no ſuit commenced before tlie paſſing of 
this act ſhould be affected by iu. 

Sir Hercules Lange iſbe.— My Right Hon. Friend has perceived 
that nothing can be ſo good for the Roman Catholics and the 
welfare of chis:: country, as that which. may be obtained wich 


it 
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unanimity : He has therefore collected the opinions of different 
gentlemen, and finds that though they ate pretty unanimous on 
the ſubjects of toleration and propert), there is ſome diverſity as 
to other points. He has wiſely, therefore, ſeparated theſe points 
from thoſe on which we are all agreed, and there now remains 
nothing but to put what we have reſolved to grant into a patlia- 
mentary ſhape, and clothe it in the uſual form ; and I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that though we have granted the Roman Catholics almoſt 
every thing, we have deprived ourſelves. of nothing; though we. 
have given them our hearts and our affections, which they have 
merited by ten thouſand acts of loyalty; we have beſtowed our 
bounty from a ſource which grows by giving—from wiſdom ani- 
mated by generoſity. 3 | | ** 
The Proveſt,—The objects of this bill are ſo various that I 
think the Right Hon. Gentleman has acted wiſely in reducing 
them to different heads; by this means many precautions may be 
taken that otherwiſe could not be fo eaſily adopted: I ſhall, there - 
fore, follow the rule he has laid down, and confine myſelf to 
education, 3 ; RE. 38 
My opinion is ſtrongly againſt ſending Roman Catholics abroad 
for education, nor would I eſtabliſh Popiſh Colleges at home; our 
gracious ſovereign, who is the legiſlator of the Univerſity of Dub + 
lin may, Ithink, with eaſe be prevailed upon to. paſs a ſtatute. 
for admitting Catholics z and whenever l receive his. pleaſure on. 
that ſubject, I ſhall be truly happy in obeying, The advantage 
of being admitted into the Univerſity of Dublin, will be very 
great to Catholics : The Fellows and Tutors. are men, not only 
of moſt exemplary morals, but of the moſt enlightened under- 


ſtanding, devoted to virtue and ſound philoſophy z. they are. ca- 


pable of imparting morality and knowledge to thoſe placed under 
their direction, and in this they are aided by palleline an exten- 
live library, and by having profeſſors of every ſcience. If Ro- 
man Catholics are to participate in. theſe advantages, if they are 
tobe admitted into the Univerſity, they need not be obliged. to 


demic wy" 2 they wear on their ſhoulder be a mark of ſpirit, and 7H 


pledge o 
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In order to prepare Roman Catholics for the Univerſity, E” 


would encreaſe the number of the dioceſan ſchools, and have 
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Catholics inſtructed gratis in them; from thence they might come 
to Dublin, where they could live upon eaſier terms than in an 
other part of Ireland, if it be conſidered that almoſt every fami- 
ly in the kingdom have friends or relations ſettled here,—By 
theſe means Roman Catholics might fill their minds with found 
philoſophy, and I think it would be highly honourable to the le- 
roms to purſue only ſuch means as theſe.—I am an enemy to 
orce when applied to the mind; no man was ever terrified into 
wiſdom ; let us by gentle means induce Roman Catholics to re. 
ceive all the information they can; in God's name, let them chuſe 
for themſelves. As to property, they have as much right to paſſels 
it as they have to breathe the air; and when the Houſe granted 
them property, (I ſpeak without diſparagement to the generoſity 
of the Houſe) it granted them but a right. Toleration is alſo 
the birth-right of man. As to their prieſts, we might indeed have 
limited the number; but we want rather to unite them to the 
Nate by indulgence, and acts of kindneſs, than by putting them 
under any reſtraints, give them cauſe to think they had an intereſt 
ſeparate from the reſt of their countrymen. But it is certainly a 
matter of importance that the education of thoſe prieſts. ſhould be 
as perfect as poſſible; and that if they have any prejudices, they 
ſhould be prejudices in favour of their own country : I therefore 
think that a clauſe to regulate their education will give this bill 
the beſt aſſurance of ſucceſs— the preſent laws are diſgraceful, 
they prohibit the Roman Catholics from receiving any education at 
all, and therefore ſhould be aboliſhed. The Roman Catholics 
ſhould receive the beſt education in the eſtabliſhed Univerſity at 
the public expence; but by no means ſhould Popiſh Colleges be 
allowed, for by them we ſhould again have the preſs groaning with 
themes of Controverſy, College againſt College, and * of 
religious diſputation that have long ſlept in oblivion, would agun 
awake, and awaken with them all the worſt paſſions of the hu- 
man mind. | 1 

A clauſe was propoſed for repealing ſo much of an a& of 
Queen Anne, as allowed a preſentment to be levied on the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of a county, to make good damages com- 
mitted where the crew of a privateer landed in the time of war. 
This was agreed to unanimouſly. 

Another clauſe was propoſed to be inſerted, to repeal the law 
now in being for 8 Roman Catholics from holding houſes 
and lands in the city or ſuburbs of Limerick or Galway. — That 
was alſo agreed to. | | 

A clauſe was likewiſe received for repealing that part of an 
act, which prevented a Roman Catholic from having in his poſ- 
ſeſion, or his own property, a horſe of more than the value of 
five pounds. . 
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Mr. Buſbe expreſſed a deſire,” that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in 
the bill to eaſe the Roman Catholics from a moſt , oppreſſive law, 
now in being, which compels them to make good tlie depredations 
committed by robbers in the county in which they reſide, - He in- 
ſtanced a tranſaction, which happened within'his own knowledge, 
in the county of Kilkenny : A number of villains, under the deno- 
mination of White-boys, aſſembled 'a few years fince, and did 
conſiderable miſchief z the Grand Jury, from the' affidavits of the 
(ufferers, granted a preſentment accordingly z' a ſhort time after, 
one of the offenders was apprehended, who proved to be a Pro- 
teſtant, and was executed for the offence, He ſaid, there was no 
other proof required by this iniquitous ad, to obtain a preſent- 
ment on the Roman Catholic inhabitants, than to ſwear that the 
plunderers ſpoke with the Iriſh accent n. 

Another hardſhip that the people of this perſuaſion laboured un- 
der, from this oppreſſive law, was, that an individual could be 
compelled to pay the whole ſum, notwithſtanding he lived in a 
diſtant part e the county from the place where the offence was 
committed. It. op 1 

One of the members told of a Sib, ng reſided 
within a mile of his own houſe, and near'thirty miles from 
where the offence was committed; on whom they levied the 


| amount, by virtue of an execution taken out of the Crown-office, 
and that he and his family were beggars about the country ever 


after. | 3 9 
The Houſe at length agreed to report ſome progreſs, and the 
committee adjourned till to- morrow. „ | 
Mr. Flood moved to bring in heads of a bill to quiet poſſeſſions 


| held in this kingdom, under Engliſh acts of parliament, 


Mr. Beresford moved the queſtion of adjournment, _ 
Mr, Flood replied with great ability ; pointed out the neceſſity 


there was for rendering the poſſeſſors of eſtates under ſuch predi- 


caments, free of all fears and doubts on the occaſion. _ 

Mr. Burgh (Chapel-izod) ſaid, that bringing on ſuch a queſti- 
on at that time of the night, was ſtealing like a thief in the dark, 
when gentlemen were not prepared, and had been already . fa- 
tigued with debating on the Popery bill. He aſked, if any doubts 
vere raiſed about the validity of ſuch poſſeſſion, and who were 
the perſons who had entertained ſuch doubts ? He was certain that 
ſuch an impreſſion did not remain in the mind of any man, and 
conſequently as the motion was unneceſſary, he thought the pro- 
per way to diſpoſe of it, was to put the queſtion of adjournment. 

dir Veſey Colclengb ſaid, he was one, who enjoyed the moſt of 
his fortune under an Engliſh act of parliament, and he thought it a 
duty to his ſterity, to tranſmit that fortune to them in ſecurity. 


The queſtion being put, the Houſe adjourned till to-morrow. | 
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SaTurRDAY, March 2. 


The Speaker having taken the chair, Mr. Fload moved for leave 
to bring in heads of a bill for quicting poſſeſſions held under Eng. 
liſh acts of parliament. f | N 

Mr. Telverton ſaid. I think this meaſure unadviſeable, as it is 


not commenſurate to the evil which we wiſh to redreſs. I mean 
the right aſſumed by the Britiſh parliament to make laws for regu. 


lating or enhancing our commerce. He then referred to the atgu- 


ments by which he had the honour to ſhew to the Houſe ſome days 
ago, that property held under the acts of forfeiture, was not in 
any danger, as the king might have granted the forfeited eſtates to 
whomſoever he thought proper, and his ſubmitting to the advice 
of his Engliſh parliament upon that occaſion, made no -more dif- 
ference in the legality of the grant, than if he had taken council 
of any other ſet of men. He had allo given as his opinion, that 
in caſes where private acts of the Britiſh parliament regulated the 
title or poſſeſſion of eſtates, as it was always done by the defire 
of the parties concerned, and with their conſent, ſuch caſes ſtood 
upon the ſame ground as if the parties by mutual conſent had 
gone into the court of Common Pleas, and there recorded the 
n x but he ſaid, he thought that the Britiſh laws reſped- 
ing ouf commerce, or our internal regulations, was à real attack 
upon our conſtitution, as well as productive of much inconve- 
nience, which every day's experience in the courts could witneſs, 
Under the influence of this opinion, without knowing that Mr. 
Flead intended any motion on the ſubject, he had yelterday an- 
nounced his intention to the Houſe, which would determine which 
motion to receive, that of his Hon. Friend, Mr. Flood, or that 
which he had the honour of mentioning. If the firſt, it ſhould 
receive the utmoſt attention from him; if the other, he claimed 
aſſiſtance from the great ability of Mr. Flood. „ 408 Bi $15 
Mr. Beresford, —Early yeſterday J was preſent at the notice 


given by the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Yekverton) to which 1 deter- 


mined to give my beſt conſiderations. Late laſt night the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Flo2a) gave notice of the motion now before ui. 
I objefted to the circumſcribed manner in which it was offered, 
and approved that of Mr. Yelwerton, as being) mam extenſive and 
going to greater objects. I was then told, that I made a ſtalking 
horle of that motion, but when it comes before the Houſe, m) 
intentions will be ſeen, and gentlemen will judge of the truth of 
the imputation. — — OTT 

Sir Lucius C'Brien was for both the motions z he thought the 
grounds ſufficient for two bills; he ſaid, that private propert 
ſhould be ſecured, and feared there would not be time ſufficient 
this ſeſſion to examine every law of commerce that related to the 
two countries conjunctively, or to Ireland ſeparately. 
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Mr. Buſbe.— The bill propoſed by the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Fl.ud) is merely relative to private property z it may be called a 
complicated private act of -parliament. Now the juſtice of this 
Houſe n-wer bas, ought not, and I truſt never will, interfere in pri- 
vate property, without the conſent or deſire of the proprietors. 
Hs any proprietor petitioned. the Houle to quiet. his poſſeſſion ? 
No; and if not, bow is the Houſe juſtified in riſking this bill, 
which, if not returned, may bring property into an uncertain 
ſtate indeed. | | | | 

Mr. Maſon.— The Hon. Baronet ſays, that it will be difficult to 
nd out all the Britiſh ſtatutes that relate to our commerce. I de- 
fire to aſk him, whether it will not be infinitely more difficult to 
find out and ſpecify every act that relates to private property? 
The queſtion is, which of theſe meaſures ſhould be adopted? In 
my mind certainly that propoſed by the learned gentleman, (Mr. 
Yelverton) for without ſounding an alarm, it goes to the principle 


which we all defire to maintain. ; 


Sir Boyle Roche. The motion now before the Houſe goes to in- 
flame the minds of men, and to caſt a ſuſpicion on property hi- 


 therto unthought of. I have a doubt of the intention of this mo- 


tionz it ſtole into the Houſe laſt night in a ſurreptitious manner, 
in an queſtionable ſhape, It comes like a partizan—a ſkirmiſhet,— 
lt is a mere ambuſcade. It comes by way of rejoinder or demurrer. 


Ic is a detached party of the old buſineſs. I have another reaſon 


that I do not like it, 1 do not believe it is brought in with an 
honeſt intention. This. country, I hope, will be left in peace. 
For my own part, I think that if I ſhould'inflame men's minds, or 
ſtir them up to diſobedience, I ſhould deſerve the deteſtation of 


every friend to Ireland. 


Mr. #/22d4,—W hen a man brings in a bill to quiet poſſeſſions, it 
is hard to ſay that he intends to inflaine. It is alſo hard to ſay, 
that becauſe ſomething more is to be done, nothing ſhall be at- 
tempted—but the oppoſition is to the particular man—I am the 
object of theſe puny efforts but they harm me not—I ſhake 
them off as falls the dew drop from the lions mane, 

Mr, Telverton's motion paſſed with only Mr. Fhood's negative; 
and Mr, Telvertan, Mr. Fitzgibbon, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Huſſey 
Burgh, were appointed to bring in the bill, has bd 

The order of the day for going into the Popery-bill being read, 
Mr. Rewley, on account of the lateneſs of the hour, moved that 
the order be adjourned to Monday, The Houſe divided. 

For going into the order of the da. — 33 
For adjourning it, — — — 12 

The Speaker then left the chair. The Houſe in a committee, 
went into the Popery- bill, Mr. Jebn Dillon in the chair. 

Mr. Gardiner declared his determination of dividing the bill into 


three ſeparate bills; including the clauſes for granting property 
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and free toleration of religion, in the firſt; and the clauſes ref. 
petting education, in the ſecond; and thoſe relative to marriage, 


in the third; and the committee reſolved to report the firſt bill on 
Wedneſday next. 


———— —— 


MonDay, Marcy 4. 


The Speaker took the chair early in the day, and adjourned the 


Houſe until to-morrow, for the purpoſe of the committee of trade 
fitting to finiſh the alnage buſineſs. | | | 


The committee of trade ſat, Mr. Maſon in the chair. | 

The committee heard Counſellor Duquery on behalf of the ma- 
nufaQurers, and Counſellor Kelly on behalf of the alnager. 

After the council had finiſhed their arguments, Sir Lucius 
O*Brien ſtated the evidence that had been given, the ſtate of our 
manufacturers in general, and the neceſſity there was for an Al- 
nager, or ſimilar officer. He then propoſed a reſolution, which he 
afterwards withdrew on being oppoſed, as it might tend to put a 
ſtigma on our manufacturers. | = 

Mr. Fefter declared himſelf againſt the office of Alnager, as he 
thought laying duties on our manufactures injurious to trade, and 
eſpecially ſuch an an infant one as ours, and oppreſſive to the ma- 
nufacturer. | 


He was ſupported by the Recorder, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Ogle, and 
other gentlemen. ps. | 

Mr. Beresford, the Attorney General, Colonel Burton Canning- 
bam, and Mr. Daly were of opinion the committee ought to come 
to ſome reſolution with regard to the office, as it appeared to have 
been properly executed; and that the Alnager had.not received any 
fees of office on the new drapery ſince the year 1780. 

It was agreed, on the motion of the Recorder, that the ſubſidies 
and fees an the new drapery, under the acts of Charles Il. and 
his preſent Majeſty, ought to be repealed ; and alſo reſolved, that 
it appeared that the duties payable to the Alnager on the above 
manufacture, greatly exceed 2000), yearly, and that he ought to 
have compenſation be the ſame. | 3 

Reſolved, on the motion of Mr. Daly, that the duties payable on 


old drapery, under the alnage law, was beneficial to that manu- 
ſacture. | | 


Tuzsbay, Maxcu 5. 


The Speaker having taken the chair, and the members being all 
uncovered, his Majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs of the Houſe on 
the Portugal buſineſs, was read by Mr, Eden. 
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His Majefly's Anſwer to the Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons. 
[For the addreſs ſee page 230.] . 


« His Majeſty has received the addreſs of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland, with that affectionate ſatisfaction which their pro- 
fellions of duty, loyalty, and zealous attachment to his _ and 
royal family, never fail to excite in his Majeſty's breaſt ; and his 
Majeſty does not admit a doubt that thoſe principles will continue 
to conſtitute, as they have hitherto invariably done, a moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed part of the character of his people of Ireland. 


« His Majeſty gives his faithful Commons the ſtrongeſt aſſuran- 


ces, that the confidence they ſo dutifully repoſe in his paternal pro- 
tection which has been conſtantly exerted during the courſe of his 
Majeſty's reign, in promoting and eſtabliſhing the proſperity of his 
kingdom of Ireland, is moſt juſtly founded; as no purpoſe is near- 
er his Majeſty's heart than to afford them every ſolid proof of that 
protection. 

« His Majeſty is not ſurpriſed that his faithful Commons, al- 
ways attentive to the true intereſts of their country, ſhould have 


obſerved, with alarm and concern, the obſtructions given in the 


ports of Portugal to the importation of Iriſh woollen and printed 
linen manufaQtures in that kingdom; and the full ſatisfaction 
which the Houſe of Commons expreſs in his Majeſty's ſolicitude 
upon this important ſubject, and in his unremitted endeavours to 
open the eyes of Portugal, not only to the true ſenſe of the trea- 


ties ſubſiſting between the two crowns, but to give a juſt under- 


ſtanding of her own real intereſts, is graciouſly accepted by his 
Majeſty. 

His Majeſty applauds the temper and moderation of his Com- 
mons upon this occafion : Such conduct is always becoming of 
their prudence and wiſdom, but particularly fo in the preſent in- 


lance, as it affords time for further exertions towards bringing this 


buſineſs to a happy concluſion. And the Houſe of Commons may 


reſt aſſured that his Majeſty will perſevere in every poſſible effort 


for the attainment of that deſirable end.” 


Colonel Cunningham propoſed to return the humble thanks of the 
Houſe to his Majeſty, for the moſt gracious proof of his attention 
to his loyal ſubjects of Ireland. 


Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, he joined in returning moſt grateful 


thanks to his Majeſty for ſuch an anſwer to the addreſs of the 
Houſe—an anſwer that declared the rights of Ireland more fully, 


and aſſerted them with a _ of _ much greater than what 


the Houſe had ventured to he anſwer, he ſaid, plainly 


proved that his Majeſty conſidered his Iriſh ſubjects as fairly in- | 


cluded within every commercial treaty of Britain, and fully enti- 
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tled to participate in every benefit that could be derived from then, 
This, he ſaid, would put an end to any pretence which other 
ſtates might have for copying the conduct of Portugal, as it mu 
appear that his Majeſty was reſolved to maintain our rights con. 
Jointly with thoſe of Britain. | 
He further ſaid, that he admired that part of the anſwer which 
praiſes parliament for their moderation and wiſdom, becauſe ſuch 
moderation is ſuited to the preſent temper of the times; for this, 
ſaid he, is a full admiſſion of our rights, and of our power to af. 
ſert thoſe rights. He, therefore, moſt heartily joined in the thanks 
propoſed by Colonel Cunningham. 
Mr. Ogle ſaid, he did not riſe to oppoſe returning thanks for the 
anſwer which his Majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſed to give; 
but to obſerve, that the language of the addreſs was plainly this 
We are not able to give you the help we would wiſh, to affert 
your rights at preſent ; and, therefore, we praiſe you for your for- 
bearance.” —He hoped this would not lull the nation into ſecurity, 
or ſubmiilion to the inſolence of Portugal; but when the ability 


ſbould return, they would be ready to aſſert thoſe rights which were 
for the preſent ſuſpended. | | 


Mr. Hartley preſented a petition from ſeveral merchants and tra- 
ders, praying time to conſider of the ſcheme intended for eftabliſh- 
ing a national bank. 

Upon this, Mr. Eden gave notice of his intending to propoſe 
two or three alterations in the committee; the firſt of which, he 
was perſuaded, would ſufficiently obviate all uneaſineſs entertain- 
ed as to the early operation of the meaſure, and bring it forward 
iu that gradual way which was to be wiſhed wherever monied and 
commercial intereſts are concerned. Upon this idea he intended 
to propoſe, that the ſubſcription ſhould not be received previous to 
the firſt of Auguſt; and even after that day, the time of carrying 
that meaſure into execution, muſt depend on the circumſtances of 
the country, and the general diſpoſition of the ſubſcribers. On 
this point he would only obſerve, that many moſt reſpeQable and 
well-informed men, of every deſcription, had expteſſed an eager- 

neſs to engage in the meaſure, which promiſed: well for its ſuccels; 


and was in itſelf a ſufficient anſwer to the objections which had 


been ſtarted, He al ſo ſaid, that he ſhould move for the propoſed 
Capital to be 600,000/. and that no proprietor ſhould poſſeſs more 


than 10, oool. ſtock ; this 4 being an exact proportion to 


the eſtabliſhment of the bank of Englanjc. 


134 + ®4 


heads of a bill, to give force to heads of a bill for extending 
certain of the proviſions contained in an act of his late Majeſty, 
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Henry VII. confirming all the ſtatutes made in England, concern- 
ing property and commerce, ſo far as ſaid ſtatutes relate to Ire- 
and,” { % YE 8 2 2 
| Mr. Flood oppoſed the bill, as of a moſt pernicious tendency, 
giving to England a power with which this nation ought not to 
part, but as the price of its full emancipation—as caſting a cen- 
ſure on this country, by mentioning former rebellions—as enact- 
ing in groſs, and without examination, a great number of Englim 
laws, many of them perhaps il] ſuited to the circumſtances of lte 
land; and, therefore, he propoſed; to have farther time given, 
and a committee appointed to inveſtigate the ſubject fully before 
ary bill was framed upon it. He ſaid the learned Gentleman pro- 
poſed to adopt ſuch laws as are equally reſtrictive on, and equally: 
beneficial to both kingdoms ; but he deſited to know who:was:to 
decide upon this point? Was it the judges who''were dependent 
on the crown ? Were ſuch men to determine between this country 
and England ? _ on hit fguoid1iog Hiw 1 
Mr. Teſderten ſaid, that he had introduced the bill upon the pur- 
eſt principles, and on the moſt conſtitutional ground 3 that it had 
received the approbation- and ſupport. of ſome: of the firſt men in 
that Houſe, [Mr. Grattan, Mr. Huſſey Burgh, Mr. Fitzgibbon, and 
Mr. Tel-verton, were the:perſons appointed: to draw it up] / and he 
would, therefore, firmly purſue its object. He contended, that b 
enacting ſuch laws of England as oa roy vans.” E777 þ 
or mutually beneficial to both countries, we were ſo far from ac- 
knowledging the power aſſumed by England, that we declared, 
by the ſtrongeſt implication, that England had no righit to bind this 
country. „ n 100 iin 6 0 Mo 1 9:13 94 13914111 
He could not, be ſaid, perceive hom, by reciting the preamble: 
of an act made in the rejgn of Henry, VII. mentioning certain te- 
bellioas and commotions that had exiſted in this country previous 
to that time, any cenſure or diſnonout was caſt upon the. preſent 
virtuous race of; Iriſhmen,,;who were well known to deteſt « every 
promoter and famenter of tebellion or commotion; and in taking 
notice of that early period, he wiſhed, he.z{aid; to have it conſi - 
dered that Bngland did not then attempt, by making laws, to in- 
vade our rights but interfered in ſuch times of trouble, from a 
motive of compaſſion, to aſſiſt us in aur diſtreſmmmſſdfm 
The laws to be adopted, he ſaid; wete very ſew and very ſim- 
ple: The firſt was a law made in the reignu of Queen Elizabeth, 
to prevent the exportation of wool z one ot two more extended: 
the proviſions of this law i the Navigation- act, which now ope- 
rates for the mutual advantage of both kingdoms; and ſome 
others, which he named, of leſs importance. 
He ſaid, it was a matter of great concern that the commercial 
code of both nations, ſhould be as ſimilar as circumſtances would 
permit; that it was of great importance that people's apprehenſi - 


1 
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ons ſhould be quieted z there was no neceſſity for quieting poſſec. 
ſions, they were not in any danger of being diſturbed ; but the 
apprehenſions which had been raiſed, it was abſolutely neceſſary. 
to quiet. He ſaid, whenever the nation's rights were to be af. 
ſerted by a parliamentary declaration, he had been amongſt the 
foremoſt of her friends; that not being able to obtain that objed, 
he thought this of the next conſequence—nay, that if it paſſed 
into a law, it was a ſtronger recognition of our rights, than even 
a declaratory law—but yet it was a conciliatory meaſure, and, 
therefore, more likely to meet ſucceſs. He wiſhed to pour balm 
into the wounds of his country, not, by perpetual irritation, keep 
them bleeding: He therefore offered this moderate and temperate 
meaſure, which would be a laſting record under the great ſeal of 
both nations, of the rights and independence of Ireland. —I there- 
fore, ſaid he, call upon all the moderate, I call upon all the wiſe, 
} call upon all the temperate men of this Houſe to aſſiſt me, and 
I will go through with it, notwithſtanding any aſperity, or any 
brow-beating which may be' oppoſed to me; nor will l be borne 
down by the gigantic abilities of any man; and whether I ſucceed 
or not, I ſhall be happy to think that I have undertaken this for the 
ſervice of my country, and to have my name handed down to 
poſterity in company with thoſe of the wiſe, the patriotic, the vit · 
tuous men who aſſiſted me in it. | i e een 

Mr. Flood, — There is nothing more common than to transfer 
our own faults to thoſe with whom we contend. I am a friend to 
moderation, but I will always diſtinguiſh between moderation and 
deception. I am moderate, but I am not credulous, I am not 
ſubject to the impoſitions of little men, nor have I any obligation 
to return to the Right Hon. Gentleman on the other fide, by tak- 
ing on my ſhoulders a burthen too heavy for him to bear. The 
learned gentleman ſays, that by re-enaQiing 'thoſe laws which 
England had aſſumed to make for us, we declare their acts of no 
validity. — But will he introduce this into his bill? Will he ſay 
in the preamble of it, Whereas England bas no right to ena 
laws binding upon Ireland; J make this the teſt of his intention. 
I am willing to put the two countries on a footing. of friendlhip, 
but not by tuch trifting palliative meaſures as thefe, which, While 
they ſeem to heal the wound, leave it to rankle and burſt again 
with encreaſed malignity. The Popiſh-bill is another meature 


that is to ſerve this country, I am no Papiſt, but a true lover of 


the Proteſtant faith and intereſt. I am not the M18510Naxy of 3 
religion I do not profeſs, nor do I ſpeak eulogies on charaRters 
which I will not 1mitate—But this is not the time to talk of thoſe 
things. We muſt at ſome time ſpeak out. When we did, we were 
ſucceſsful. *Tis impoſſible for an Engliſh" miniſter to give vp 
ſuch a point, but to a national impulſe z it would be * 
him to do it of his own motion. We ſhould therefore urge it to 


— 
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vim, I will not do every thing for England that ſhe can afk, a 
leave her to do nothing for us that we ought to receive. 

Mr. Maſen.—l riſe to declare my concurrence in the meaſure 
which the wiſdom of the learned gentleman. has deviſed. I think 
that it is the ſtrongeſt declaration that we can make of our inde- 
pendence z and that the people of England will think ſo-too, we 
may fairly infer from what happened in the year 1698. In that 
year the Iriſh parliament re-enafted ſome Britiſh ſtatutes, and 
the parliament of England, ſo far from —— this a favour, 
complained loudly to King William, that the Iriſh parliamene 
had pretended to re- enact thoſe laws Which they conſidered as a 
declaration that thoſe laws, though paſſed in Britain, had no 
eficacy without ſuch re- enactio. 12 bes” „ia 

Mr. Grattan, — The purpoſe of this bill is to quiet certain ap- 
prehenſions, not poſſeſſions z for ſo long as the people remain 
under apprehenſions, their private feats may always be ſet up 
2painſt national exertion. Tis therefore neceſſary they ſhould be 
quieted ; but it is alſo neceſſary io facilitate ſuch an act, that it 
ſhould be coupled with ſomething to render it palatable to Eng- 
land. To this end the learned gentleman has joined to it the re» 
enaction of commercial laws affecting both countries, and this he 
has done with a maſter's hand. I cannot ſee that England pains 
any thing by this, but it ſhews that we are willing to 
our union with them upon terms of equal benefit, but on no other. 
| think the bill a bill of perfect ſafety ; it is not, indeed, a full 
declaration of rights, but it goes a great way towards it; and T 
think my learned friend bas great merit in it. I think it a bill of 
ſo much importance, that the committee are anſwerable for it 
with their heads. As one of that committee, therefore, I can 
have no objection to any other committee inſpecting it. 

| muſt take notice of a plauſible objection made againſt the bill 
—that by a ſweeping clauſe you pats a number of laws together 
—but if by a ſweeping clauſe: you paſs none but beneficial laws; 
it is a clauſe of advantage to the country. x. hx 40g 44 


. 


Another objection has been made, as to the judges deciding 
what laws under this act ſhall be conſtrued as extending to us. 


The Right Hon, Gentleman might have carried his objection 
furher : He might have ſaid that the Britiſh Houſe of Lords de- 
termine in the dernier reſort. Theſe objections, however, do not 
le againſt this law in particular, but to the judicature, by which 
all our laws , are diſpenſed. —Now, one word reſpecting Doctot 
O Leary — ſomething has been ſaid about eulogies pronounced, 
and miſſionaries of religion, I am not aſhamed of the part I took 
in that gentleman's panegyric z nor ſhall I ever think it a diſgrace 


to pay the tribute of praiſe to the philoſopher and the virtuous 
man. 755 | = "el e 12492 
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The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on the bill for eſta. 
bliſhing a national bank, Mr. Maſon in the chair. 
Mr. Latouche ſaid, that he had heard it inſinuated that the 
bankers of Ireland were much alarmed at the bill for eſtabliſhing 
a national bank, and were defirous of giving it every oppoſition, 
but he believed that this opinion was ill- founded; as to himſelf, 
he was, upon the fulleſt conviction, a friend to the principle of the 
bill, as he. knew it would be highly beneficial to trade—it would 
extend the commerce and promote the agriculture of Ireland. 
Sir Nicholas Lawleſs, As a friend to the commerce and intereſt 
of my country, I muſt be a friend to this bill, as I was to a fimilar 
one in the laſt ſeſſion: The principle is ſo honeſt,” the plan ſo 
plain, and the ſecurity ſo good, that no man can refuſe his con- 
currence init,—] am glad to find that the petition of the merchants 
only requires time to confider of it; it does not go againſt the 
principle or plan of the bill; if it did, I know many; very many, 
who would petition in favour of it; for of all the plans that the 
Right Hon. Member has propoſed this ſeſſion, to give wealth 
ard magnitude to this nation, the bank is certainly one of the 


Mr. Bagenal ſaid; he roſe only to expreſs his indignation at the 
manner that this, at leaſt, unneceſſary mea ſure, which he thought 
a_ pernicious one, was going to be hurried through this Houſe, 
He ſaid, he did not like government's prerending to wiſh us better 
than well in one particular, while they left us'wretchedneſs"itklt 
in every other. He had not the good fortune to hear the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's arguments, but he preſumed that the ſubſtance 
of them was in a news-paper he had in his hand, and that they 
ſeemed contrived partly to decoy ſuch needy men of property is 
he himſelf was, into a meaſure unfriendly to the trade, and ruin- 
ous to the liberty of this country. He would not dwell on the 
particulars of the bill, as ſeveral of them would, he believed, be 
relinquiſhed, and ſtill it might be bad enough for: every purpoſe 
of government; but he could not help expreſſing his ſurprize 
when a politician aſſerted, that lowering the intereſt of mone) 
tended ſtill to lowering it more. If that poſition was true, we 
might hope to ſee the day when we ſhould have money at NO per 
cent. but every one muſt ſee that it is neceſſary to wait till the 
influx of wealth ſhall make it neceſſary to lower intereſt, ot thut 
influx ſhould operate ſuch an effect of itſelf. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, like a juggler, inſulted our underſtanding, by ſlipping 
the effect into the place of the cauſe. He alſo ſays; that the high 
intereſt rather proves the ſmall advance of commerce, than ſcarcity 
of gold; and thence he would infer, that by his lowering it, be 
will mightily advance us in that point: But it is not high intereſt 
that will prevent men from embarking into trade, it is the uſurped 
claim of the Engliſh legiſlature, ſupported now by a perpetual 
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ſanding army. Again, the Right Hon. Gentleman ſays that one 
per cent. intereſt, is worſe than two per cent. duty if ſo, diſ- 
counting ſeems to be a nuiſance yz we had better trade merely on 
047 capital, | 

He . leave to be deſultofy for brevity ſake, and then ani- 
madverted on our aping England—becauſe England had an Ex- 
change we muſt have an aukward building; but was there any bu; 
ſnels done at it ? It was ridiculous for us to model ourſelves on the 
ſcale of Old England New England ſhould be our model ſuch 
an Exchange as her's would be the thing for us. We are now to 
have a bank becauſe England has one, and perhaps three hundred 
millions debt, if we can borrow it z but we ſhould remember the 
fable of the frog and the ox. He ſhould not be ſurpriſed if he heard 
the Right Honourable Gentleman appealing to poſterity for the 
advantages that would accrue from this bank; and it would be a 
very proper appeal, for this generation could profit nothing by it. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman obſerved, that Ireland ſtood 
ſingular amongſt commercial nations; but it was not ſo ſingular 
for wgat of a bank as for want of civil, and, of courſe,” commerci- 


al liberty, and this bank would give the finiſhing ſtroke to all our 


hopes, for by adding to the influence of government, it will turn 


the city of Dublin, which (like the city of London) ought to be 
the bulwark of national liberty, into a miniſterial borough z there 
fore he would oppoſe it now, and as far as ſuch an individual, as he 
legally could, he would hurt it if eſtabliſhed. He would only 
add, that as It was reported that this bank was not to take place till 
after this adminiſtration would probably be recalled, he thought it 
z rare patron of difintereſtednefs, rather new, and very worthy of 
imitation, It juſt proved that this adminiſtration was not only re- 
{olved to do us all the harm they poſſibly could while they ſtay, 
but are contented to leave us this piece of miſchief gratis, to ope- 
rate after their departure. 7 

The Proveft, Mr. Eden, and Mr, Colville ſupported the bill. 

Upon a motion to adjourn the further conſideration of the bill, 
there appeared, 2 | dl | 

Mpeg, 

| | Noes, We. 
The committee, therefore, went 'through 
to their report. 5 | 


1 2146s? 21s 
the bill, and agreed 


aon Wepnz35Day, Maxcn 6. 
The Houſe in a committee on the Popery-bill. Mr. St. George 


moſt vehemently contended againſt allowing Papiſts a benefit of 


lee ſimple eſtates, to the evident detriment, he ſaid, to Proteſ- 
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tants; and that they were entitled to no more than the Condition 
of 1778, when they were liberated upon the mere terms of enjoy. 
ing no more than 999 years leaſes, He then moved ſome amend. 
ments, which were agreed to. | 

Sir Richard Johnſton moved an amendment to the bill, that the 
words or inhabitants” ſhould not ſtand part of the bill, By 
this he meant that Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy the ſame beneſt 
they did by leaſes of 999 years, in all the boroughs and towns 
where they were entitled to the ſame privilege of potwalloping bo- 
roughs. . 

Col. Refs, Mr. Corry of Newry, and others contended, that the 
Roman Catholics ſhould not be left in a worſe ſituation by this bil 
than they were by that of the year 1778, when they could purchaſe 
in ſuch boroughs : But they were now totally cut off to avoid their 
influence in elections, to the great injury of Proteſtant landlords, 


whoſe lands would fall by this precluſion. The Houſe having di- 
vided, there appeared, : | | | 


Ayes, — — 14 
Noes, | — 
The two firſt clauſes of the Poper y- bill paſſed, the committee 


reported, that the bill was ordered to be tranſmitted. - _ 

Mr. Gardiner then introduced the bill for the education of Ro- 
man Catholics, which was ordered to be received ; after which he 
moved for the bill to eſtabliſh the inter- marriage of Roman Catho- 
lics and Proteſtants z which having cauſed a diviſion for receiving 
it, there appeared, EO e * 

Ayes, — 1 

| Noes, — 25 | 

Mr. Maſon reported from the committee of trade on the alnage 
buſineſs. TON 

Sir Jobn Blaguiere ſaid, that as the committee had determined 


the alnage on new drapery urfneceflary, and had alſo reſolved, that 


the law reſpecting the old drapery ſhould be enforced, it ſhould 
be his buſineſs to ſee that it was properly done. He ſaid that the 
Houſe had made him ample and liberal compenſation z and to his 


honour added, that he thought the charge now remaining upon the 


old drapery much too heavy for the manufacturer to bear; that 
therefore if his Majeſty's miniſters would conſent, (as he was pet- 
ſuaded they would) to give up this part of his Majeity's hereditary 
revenue he could wiſh that the one-half of the old ſubſidy on broad 


„ 


Mr. Leigh made an handſome eulogium on Sir John Blagnieres 
conduct, and ſaid that he had attended the examination from the 
beginning; that Sir John's conduct throughout, exactly coincided 
with his preſent behaviour, which was ſo nobly diſintereſted and 
ſo highly to bis honour. 3 7 2936315 9994 


The Houſe alſo expreſſing a general approbation, it was, upon 
a motion made in conſequence by Mr. Feſter, reſolved that the 
ſubſidy on broad cloths, which is four-pence, ſhould be reduced 
to two-pence, and that the ſubſidy on all other old drapery which 
is 1W0-Pence, ſhonld be reduced to one halfpenny. 


TrurSDAY, MakrcH 7. 


The Recorder preſented the petition of the citizens of Dublin 
agunſt heads of a bill for paving the ſtreets. 

This cauſed a ſhort debate, as many members looked upon the 
petition as very extraordinary, when the neceſſity appeared ſo 
evident of altering the paving committee. 

Several heads of bills were preſented. 


Faiday, Mach 8. 


The Houſe agreed to an addreſs to his Majeſty, praying that 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to make recompence to Sir Jobn 
Blaquiere, Knight of the Bath, for the loſs by him ſuſtained by 
the regulations lately made in the alnage fees and duties. 

The Houſe alfo agreed to an addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty for 
his moſt gracious anſwer to the former addreſs of the Houſe, on the 
lubjeR of the Portugal buſineſs, 

vir Henry Cavendiſh moved, that the regiſters of the different 
dioceſes ſhould on the firſt Monday in the next ſeſſion of parka» 
ment, lay before the Houſe the names of the ſeveral clergymen 
having cure of ſouls within their diſtricts, diſtinguiſhing thoſe 


who have reſided and performed divine ſervice in their pariſhes, 


from the firſt of June 1782, to the firlt of June 1783. 

Alſo an account of the ſtate and condition of the church and 
gebe Houſe in each pariſh. 

The Proveft thought that the duty of the clergy was now as 
well performed as ever it had been; nay, ſaid he, that very great 
improvements had been made within the laſt fifteen years. He 
owned, he thought, the reſidence of the clergy a matter of the 
laſt importance, and upon that principle, when he was placed at 
the head of the Univerſity, he had been deſirous to enforce the 
reſidence of thoſe who held their benefices from the college—he 
had conſulted with the fellows and ſuch other perſons as could 
dye him advice and aſſiſtance; the conſequence of which was, 
that ſeveral glebe houſes had been ereQted, and he had reaſon to 
hope his with would be accompliſhed. He requeſted, however, 
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that the Right Hon. Gentleman would, if he had no particular 
reaſon to the contrary, conſent to defer his reſolution for ſome 
time, or even till to-morrow. It was, he ſaid, a matter of high 
concern that the people ſhould entertain a good opinion «tle 
clergy; if any individual had done wrong, it would be well done 
to particularize his miſconduct z but it never could be right ty 
include a whole order in any thing that had the ſmalleſt appexr. 
ance of a general cenſure, | 
Sir Henry Cavendiſh, — No man poſſeſſes a greater reſpect and 
veneration for the body of the clergy than I do. I think ade. 
gyman who reſides in his Serv and does his duty, à molt teſpectable 
and valuable member of ſociety. I have good reaſons for the re- 
ſolution, though it might not be an agreeable taſk fo particularize 
individuals who come within its ſcope z but the motion is cau- 
tionary, it will act as a preventative; it will produce reſidence / 
where there is no reſidence ; divine ſervice will be performed 
where divine ſervice has not been performed; the ſick man will 
find the comforts of religion, which are now ſometimes ſought 
Yor in vain and the public mind will be ſatisfied that this Houſe 
expects an attention to his duty from every clergyman. 


Mr. Croſton complained of a breach of privilege. One Gregwy 
Farquharſon, who with a county of Dublin 1 of the Peace, 
named Wilſon, had been proſecuted at the laſt commiſſion of Oyer 
and 'Terminer, for kidnapping; and the information againſt whom 
he had moved to be laid before the Houſe, in order to prevent 
ſuch enormiries in future, had preſented a memorial to the Lord 
Lieutenant, filled with innumerous falſehoods, and accuſing hin 
(Mr. Crofton) and ſeveral reſpectable Citizens of having inyeigled 
men to deſert, and injuring his Majeſty's ſervice. This he thought 
an offence againſt a member of parliament which the Houle ſhould 
not tamely bear; and he pony ue moved, that the Houſe ſhould 
addreſs his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that he would order 
the memorial of ſaid Farqubarſon to be laid before them. 

Mr. Eden ſaid, that though he entertained not the fmalleſt doubt 
of what the Hon. -Gentleman had alledged, yer he had no recol- 
lection of any ſuch memorial having paſſed through his hands, 
which if preſented, it muſt do; but admitting there was ſuch. 
one, he was not very ſure whether it would be right in the Houſe 
ro order it before them, as it muſt be conſidered as the defence o 
an officer to certain charges made againſt him. He was ſure the 

Hon. Gentleman would not imagine that he intended to free 
any offender, or to overlook any fach offences as had been men. 
tioned. - Some had been ſeverely puniſhed, and he was reſolved 
to aſſiſt in puniſhing every man againſt whom {ſuch criminallt 
ſhould be proved; but he ſubmitted to the Hon. Gentleman, 
who had *manifeſted ſo much prudence and good temper thro 
the whole buſineſs, whether it would not be reaſonable to allo 
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ume to examine into the memorial complained of before he made 
his motion? 

Mr. Creſton gave Mr. Eden great praiſ- for the whole of his 
conduct relative to the perſons kidnapped y Farqubarſon and his 
aſſociates : He ſaid it had been regulated by a ftri& attention of 
juice, and a due care of the liberty of the ſubje&t; at his requeſt 
therefore he conſented to defer the motion, 


—— — 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9. 


The Houſe in a committee, Mr. Gamble in the chair, heard 
council againſt heads of a bill for altering and amending the laws 
for paving the city of Dublin. 

The Kecorder ſaid, that the bill might with great propriety be 
called a bill of attainder, not againſt the /zves of a number of re- 
ſpectable perſons, but againſt what was dearer than life to men of 
honour—their reputation—for the preamble of the bill, unſup- 
ported by any evidence, unfounded on any fact, ſtigmatized and 
defamed the members of the paving corporation, with a general 
charge of fraud and embezzlement, and waſte of the public 
money, 

The firſt clauſe of the bill alſo, contrary to every principle of 
juſtice, by a ſingle daſh, deprived the corporation of the city of 
Dublin of any ſhare in the management of the paving z for which 
they were fo enormouſly taxed. He faid, he had heard it alledg- 
ed, that the corporation of the city did not pay a ſufficient pro- 
portion of the pavement tax; but ſurely every man who for a 
moment conſidered the ſubject, muſt allow, that 3oo/. per annum 
was ſufficient, when it was known that a great part of this fum 
was incurred by the paving of Stephen's-green, paving before the 
New Priſon, the Tholſel, and other places, from which the pub- 
lic reap advantages, but the corporation of the city does not re- 
ceive a ſhilling z as therefore he thought the bill unjuſt and unne- 
ceſſary, he moved that the chairman ſhould leave the chair, 

Mr. Dillon roſe in ſupport of the Recorder :—He thought the 
charges againſt the corporation extremely unfair, He ſaid, he 
had attended as commiſſioner almoſt conſtantly from the firſt in- 
ſtitution of that board, and that he never ſaw buſineſs conducted 
with more integrity, or with more regularity than the paving bu- 
ſineſs was at all times when one Winſtanly was not preſent that 
perſon indeed had uſed the beſt means to drive every gentleman 


from the board, ſometimes by ſpeaking for ſeveral hours together, 


in a manner not the moſt agreeable, ſometimes by taking up the 
different acts of parliament under which the board acted, and 
reading each from end to end, much. to the edification of the 
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members. But whenever Winſtanly was abſent, he had obſerved 
matters carried on with ſtrict decorum and propriety z he there. 
fore thought that as the charges againſt the board were unjuſt as 
being unfounded, the bill ſhould be ſuffered to drop; and for 
thoſe reaſons he ſupported the motion for the chairman to leave the 
Chair, | | 

Mr. Adderly mentioned a number of circumſtances, which, he 
ſaid, proved in the commiſſioners, not ignorance but GU1LT,— 
He accuſed them of partiality, jobbing, and waſte of the public 
money z however he conſented to alter the preamble of the bill in 
any way that might be thought more pleaſing, and that the cor- 
poration of the city might not have any thing to complain of, he 
would conſent that the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Recorder, two ſenior 
Aldermen, and two ſenior Sheriffs peers for the time being, ſhould 
by the bill be conſtituted commiſſioners of paving. 

Mr. Aznefly followed Mr. Adderly ; he entered into a full detail 
of many abuſes, which he aſſerted, had been committed by the 
pure and immaculate corporation for paving :—A number of ſhoe- 
makers, coblers, and ſuch like, had contrived to get into authori- 
ty under the paving laws, and had manifeſted the moſt ſhameful 
partiality to people of their own claſs againſt gentlemen, He 
thought this was ſo well known, that there was not a gentleman in 
the Houſe would have riſen to ſupport the Recorder, 

Mr. Dillon denied the general charges againſt the board; he ſaid 
ſome faults had been committed by an officer under their authori- 
ty, but that the board had diſcharged him as ſoon as thoſe faults 
were made known; it was therefore highly unjuſt to fix a ſtig- 
ma on men who had ſerved the public Firhfully, without fee or 


reward. 
The chairman proceeded to put the queſtion on the firſt clauſe, 
Againſt it,. 
Mr. Dillon Syd. Singleton, Eſq; 
Mr. Recorder Sir F. Flood 
Mr. Hartley Sir H. Cavendiſh. 


In ſupport of it about ſixty members. 

Sir #ichard Fobnſtun then moved, that Mr. John Binns and 
James Mapper Tandy, Eſq; be appointed commiſſioners in the new 
bill. | | | 

Mr. Ann-/ly ſaid, that as to Mr. Tandy, he had known him a 
conſtant attendant at the board, that he had always aRed with 
ſtrict propriety, and particularly exerted himſelf to prevent fabi; 
but as to Mr. Binns, he was the perſon who chiefly rendered « re- 


form of the paving board neceilary; he was the perſon who b) 


jobbing and other means had thrown the corporation into ſo much 


confuſion, and run them (eſpecially one diviſion) ſo deeply in 


debt, 
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r. Hartley ſpoke in praiſe of Mr. Binns, as a man of the pu- 
eſt intention and greateſt public ſpirit 3 he ſaid he had not com- 
municated with him on that ſubject, but that judging by his own 
heart, be was convinced that Mr. Binns would think it no honour 
to be named in a commiſſion from which the reſt of his fellow citi- 
ꝛens were ſo unjuſtly and ſo diſgracefully excluded. 

The committee went through the bill, and agreed to report, 


MonDay, Maxcu 11. 


The Houſe in a committee, went through Mr. Telverton's bill, 
for adopting and giving force to ſuch Engliſh or Britiſh ſtatutes as 
in any wiſe affect che ſettlement of property in Ireland, or which 
mutually affect and confer equal benefits on the commerce and ſea- 
men of both kingdoms, © _ | 

Mr. Huſſey Burgh.—By this act we demonſtrate to England, that 
while we are determined to aſſert our own rights, we wiſh to do it 
in the moſt conciliatory manner, and are willing to comply with 
her wiſhes, in every caſe where they do not interfere with our 
own liberties, I believe I am not too ſanguine, when I declare 
my hope that we ſhall ſoon ſee aboliſhed every cauſe of diſquiet 
between thoſe two iſlands, united by every tie of intereſt and af- 
fetion. The Attorney General of England has lately introduced 
a bill into the Britiſh parliament, repealing every act relative to 
the colonies ſince the 12th of Charles the ſecond; and at ſuch a 
period, I do not think England can poſſibly refuſe to accord to 
the wiſhes of the loyal people of Ireland, an a of juſtice which ſhe 
grants to the people of America, 

Beſides the two objects, property and commeree, to which thoſe 
heads of a bill immediately relate, there are ſome others that may 
properly be included in it, The act for altering the ſtyle of the 
alendar; acts for impoſing certain oaths (and ſeveral others which 
ke particularly named) this would alſo be a proper time for eſta- 
blihing our poſt-office by an Iriſh act; but this laſt object I ſhall 
not urge, but leave it in the hands of adminiſtration to be brought 
forward at a proper time, as from the general good diſpoſition that 
they have manifeſted for the advantage of this country, .I think I 
am warranted to believe, they will enter into this meaſure, as ſoon 
43 it can be undertaken with a probability of ſucceſs,. 

Mr. Edex— The Houſe may be aſſured, that the eſtabliſhment 
of the poſt- office, by a law of this kingdom, is not kept back by 
any jealouſy of England, or any idea of preventing ſuch an eſta» 
blſbmene, but merely by the difficulty of ſettling the buſineſs, 
which cannot be done without laying ſuch burdens on the trade and 
commerce of Ireland as would be exceedingly injurious to it, As 
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the poſt-ofice now ſtands, the whole internal revenue does not ex. 
ceed 18,0007. per annum; the expences of the office amount io 
17,000), Whenever it is eſtabliſked by an Iriſh law, the coveri 
under Engliſh franks muſt ceaſe, and conſequently this Country 
muſt pay the whole poſtage of her own letters through England, 
which will very conſiderably enhance the expences of the office, 
at preſent almoſt equal to its receip:3. Gentlemen will therefore 
ſee that an entire new arrangement of this department is a matter 
of conſiderable difficulty; and they will, I hope, believe, that 
theſe circumſtances, and a ſincere wiſh to promote the intereſts of 
Ireland, have induced me to give the bill which I have had by me 
for ſome time, full conſideration, to wait till I could fee whether 
ſome benefit might not be derived from the alterations that are ex- 
pected to take place in the Engliſh Poſt-office laws ; and that I did 
not delay it from any deſire to keep back the bill, or any unwilling- 
neſs to comply with the defires of the Iriſh nation. | | 
Mr. ©* Nell ſaid, he roſe to agree in the whole of the meaſure of 
this bill, and to expreſs his ſatisfaction that the independency of 


this country was brought forward in a ſhape ſo unexceptionable, 


as one tending completely to eſtabliſh our rights, without awaking 
in another kingdom, ſenſations that muſt be difadvantageous to 
both; that the wiſdom of parliament was called upon, he had long 
thought, to eaſe the anxieties of the people of this cbuntry z and 
that nothing ſhewed the neceſſity of deliberate wiſdom ſo much, 
as the various meaſures that had been propoſed for this end with- 
out being effectual, though by men of the firſt abilities. Though 
anxious in the higheſt degree to promote it himſelf, he had never 
before ſeen a meaſure that met his approbation ; and that when 
the high ſpirited ardour of his countrymen had led them out 
of doors to take ſteps for this purpoſe, he could not divel 
himſelf of doubts, that it was poſſible they might be too ſanguine 
in their meaſures, and wiſhed that the cool deliberation of par- 
liament might be allowed to deviſe the means of the public 
ſucceſs ; deliberation ſolemn and cautious, yet ſteady. That 
he thought the idea of compulſion to England ill became a nation 
celebrated for high ſpirit and a nice point of honour, that 
would itſelf difdain compulſion as it did all foreign power. He 
faid, the preſent meaſure had his warm approbation, as it was in 
its extent effectual, in its operation inoffenſive, and bettet than 
any declaration, as it was equal to the authority it controverted, 
that of an act of parliament alſo: That it demanded no anſwer, 
and was therefore leſs doubtful or uncertain, and would, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf, upon the whole be attended with content in thi 
country, and cordial union and friendſhip with the other. 

My. Yelverton,—l ſhall not content myſelf with giving à filent 
vote upon this meaſure, which I conſider as the band that ye 
the intereſts and affections of Great Britain and Ireland; it is the 
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zery ſoul of union between the two countries. I do not mean 
ſuch 2 union as that which England has made with Scotland, but 
an union which will carry to the foot of the throne three millions 
of loyal Irith hearts, beating high in the cauſe of liberty, and one 
million of R1GHT HANDS ARMED. in her cauſe, I ſpeak, and 1 
hope ſhall hereafter have reaſon to ſpeak, not as an Iriſhman only, 


but as a ſubject of the Britiſn empire. I hope the intereſts and 
affections of the two countries will be from henceforward for ever 
inſeparably blended, and that there will be no diſtinction be- 
tween the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire at large, It has been 
{-ared that this meaſure would work a ſeparation. between Great 
Britain and Ireland, but there is none ſo ſtrong to bind them in 
amity and concord, - they never can be ſeparated while governed 
by the ſame ſovereign—when in friendſhip he offers the hand of 
England, he offers the hand of Ireland; England will always be 
the primary point; ſhe will always govern us by affection, not by 
power z ſhe will ſway us by our reaſon, not controul us by our 
fears. e 


— — . ——’̃—ͤ— 


Tusspav, Mach 12. 


Mr. Telverten reported the bill adopting the Britiſh ſtatutes, &c. 

Mr. Ogle ſaid he would not think himſelf juſtified, if upon fo 
important an occaſion, he neglected to deliver his opinion, which 
was, that the bill ſo far as it went, was a very proper meaſure, 
but that it could by no means be deemed a full declaration of the 
rights of Ireland—THAT DECLARATION he thought the repreſen- 
tutives of the people bound to make. He never would loſe fight of 
it, but in every ſituation with his life and fortune would be ready. 
to maintain it ; and he was confident that it ought to be purſued 


till England ſhould make a formal and categorical renunciation of 


the abſurd and unjuſt claims which ſhe had made to authority over 
tis country. | 

Mr. Conolly declared he had for a ſeries of years, reſiſted a de- 
claration of rights, but he now acknowledged himſelf of the ſame 
ſentiments with the gentleman who had | poke laſt, and he would, 


, * ſenſe comprehend and adhere to his reſolution on that 
cad, | 


Houſe in committee on heads of a bill for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors, Sir F. Flood in the chair. | 

Mr. Hartley ſaid it was calculated to overturn a very material 
part of the bankrupt law; he had, he ſaid, as great a regard ta 
the cauſe of humanity as any other man, but he found inſolvent 
acts too often turned to the purpoſe of defrauding the honeſt credi- 
tor. It was a dangerous precedent to enact any law which mili- 
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tated againſt ſo eſſential an act as the bankrupt law; and he de. 
clared, in the courſe of his experience, he never knew an Ir 
creditor ſo rigid, as to render an inſolvent act neceſſary, if he met 
with any complexion of honeſty ; he ſhould, therefore, on that ac- 
count, oppoſe that clauſe of the bill which ſeemed to affe& any 
part of the bankrupt act. | 

He was replied to by Mr. Davuſan, who ſaid he had guarded 
againſt any advantages which could be taken, 1n the framing of 
the bill. Pleaded the hardſhip of keeping a number of unhappy 
wretches in priſon ; nay, in noifome dungeons z and called upon 
the feelings of the Houſe to ſupport a meaſure which called a 
number of fellow creatures from miſery to happinels. 

He was ſeconded in this by Mr, Forte/cue and Mt. Gamble, who 
expatiated upon the cruelty of keeping thoſe in actual cuſtody 
from the benefit of their liberty and the enjoyment of induſtry 
and ſociety ; particularly as the wretched ſtate of the priſons too 
often ſubject the unfortunate priſoner for debt, to the fame cell 
with the felon and malefactor. . 

Mr. Rowley and Mr. Anne/ly oppoſed this argument, by urging 
the fraudulent uſes to which ſuch inſolvent bills had been turned; 
it was, however, agreed, that the bill ſhould be read through; 
and when they came to the blank for aſcertaining a day Fa 
which the benefit of the act ſhould commence, after ſome conver- 
fation, the 25th of March, 1781, was agreed on, for thoſe who 
had fince that time remained in cuſtody, without being any ways | 
enlarged by the goalers. 

The heads being gone through, Mr. Anne/ly moved, that the 
chairman ſhould leave the chair. When a diviſion enſued, and 
there appeared for the motion, 

5 Ayes, — 25 
Noes, — 26 : 

But Sir H. Cavendiſb having contended that Colonel Conyngham 
had joined the majority from behind the chair, after the ayes had 
been told, the queſtion was put, that the chairman not leave the 
chair, when on a diviſion there appeared, 

Ayes, — 22 
Noes, | — 31 80 6 

Whereupon the original queſtion was put, and the chairman 
ordered to leave the chair, without a diviſion, by which means the 
bill has entire!y fallento the ground. 


WepNnesDaY, MarcH 13. 


Mr. O' Hara having moved the order of the day, for the regiſtry 
of freeholds, | | 
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Mr. Burgh aroſe; he ſaid, late in the ſeſſion as it was, another 
matter called for their ſerious conſideration; this was the additional 
duty on coals, in conſequence of the bill fot improving and widen- 
ing the avenues to Dublin, He ſaid, this duty impoſed was a real 
infraction on the nice equalization duty ſtruck out laſt ſeſſion, 
in regard to the laſt amount of our trade with England. It ſtruck, 
in particular, along with the reſt of our manufactures, at that of 
the ſugar trade, as raiſing the price of that commodity, was, ia 
particular, ſure to hurt that manufactory : He therefore moved, 


in order to come immediately to the conſideration of this bill, 


that the Speaker do not leave the chair : A diviſion having enſued, 
there appeared for his leaving the chair, | | 
| Ayes, — +1. BY 
Noes, — 25 
The order of the day being by this means poſtponed, for going 
on the regiſtering of votes, the conſideration of the bill came on, 
of the improvement of the city of Dublin, and the widening of the 
avenues from Sackville-ſtreet to College- green, when Mr, Coppin= 
zer having taken the chair, | | 
Mr. Ogle roſe, and ſaid, he conſidered the levying a duty upon 
coals, to be a tax upon the poor, and upon the manufacturers ; and 


thought a tax upon coaches, or any other tax, would anſwer much 


better. | 

Mr. Forteſcue ſaid, that 79,0001. would be wanted to widen 
Dame-ſtreet, and that nothing could be expected to reimburſe 
3 to within 32, oool. it muſt conſequently be raiſed by à 
ocal tax, 

Colonel Burton Conyngham infiſted, that levying this tax, would 
be received back in a two-fold advantage by the public ; for by 
the improvement of the capital, it would prevent people of faſhion 
from ſpending their fortunes in other countries. By eftabliſhing 
yards alſo in different parts of the town, the poor could be ſerved 
on moderate terms, 

Mr. Telverton and Mr. Buſbe wanted to have the tax put upon 
houſes, paying a ſpecified ſum of miniſter's money, and were ſup- 
ported in this 1dea by ſeveral members, when the queſtion being 
put, whether the tax ſhould be on coals or houſes, the majority, 
on a diviſion, appeared ſo great on the coals, that it was given up 
without telling the number. | 

Colonel Burton Conyngham moved an amendment, that inſtead of 
thirty years, the time to which the tax was limited, the term of 
}ears ſhould be only ſix. —Unanimoufly agreed to. | 

An exception was moved, that no coals ſhould be taxed that 
came for the uſe of the glaſs manufaQures, brewers, or ſalt works. 


| 
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TrvuxsDay, MARCH 14. 


The Houſe received the ſeveral reports of the bills reported 
from the different committees of yeſterday, and they were ordered 
for tranſmiſſion, wt 

Houſe in a committee on heads of a bill for affording relief to 
the creditors of Broghill Newburgh and Henry Archdall. 

Went through the bill, reported, ind ordered for tranſmiſſion, 

Adjourned to the 16th of April.” 


During this receſs a total change teok place in the 
BRITISH MINISTRY. Mr. Eden, Secretary to Lord Car- 
lifle, went to London with his Excellency's reſignation of the 
Lieutenancy of this kingdom. On the 1 4th of April his Grace 
the Duke of Port land arrived in Dublin, and immediately tuck 
upon him the chief government of this kingdom. 


rr OOO ye — — 
Tuks Da, ArRIIL 16. 


The Houſe having met, the galleries and bar being crouded 
with ſpectators, and every heart panting with expeQation, about 
five o'clock, when the Speaker had taken the chair, | 

The Right Hon. John Hel) Hutchinſon, his Majeſty's principal 
Secretary of State in Ireland, aroſe, and announced to the Houſe, 
that he had the honour to. be charged with a meſſage from his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, ſignifying, ** "That his Grace had it 
in command from his Majeſty, to inform this Houſe, that his Ma- 
jeſty being concerned to find that diſcontents and jealouſies are 
prevailing among his loyal fubjeQs of this country, upon matters 
of great weight and importance, recommends it to this Houſe, to 
take the ſame into their moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch 
a final adjuſtment as may give mutual ſatisfaction to his kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” He ſaid, he had no authority to 
ſay any thing further from his Grace, but could not avoid con- 
gratulating his country on this meſſage, and e his opinion, 
that a nobleman of ſuch high rank and character would not have 
reſorted to this government with ſuch uncommon diſpatch, and 
in the midſt of a ſeſſion, but for purpoſes the moſt ſalutary and 
beneficent to this kingdom. He begged to ſay a few words, not 
as an officer of the crown, but as a gentleman of the country. 
As to the right of this kingdom to be bound by no other laws but 
thoſe made by the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, be 
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12d always afſerted it from the ſeat of judicature as a judge; and 
in this Houſe as a repreſentative of the people. He ſhould be 
glad that every man in Great Britain underſtood what every man 
underſtood here, that the claim was not new, it was as old as the 
invaſion of the right; the principal Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land in the year 1741, * of it as an innovation unknown 
to their anceſtors, Soon after the reſtoration, the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, in an addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, and in 
the preſence of both Houſes, ſtates the right of Ireland to be 
governed only by laws made by her own parliament z" and foon 
aſter the revolution, this queſtion was placed out of the reach of 
controverſy, by the work of a great ſcholar and philoſopher, _ 
He then mentioned Mr, Grattan in terms of the higheſt reſpect, 
and ſaid he muſt ever live in the hearts of his countrymen ; but 
the preſent age and poſterity would be indebted to him for the 
greateſt of all obligations, and would, but he hoped, at a great 
diſtance of time, inſcribe on his tomb, that he had redeemed the 
liberties of his country. He ſaid, that whatever mode ſhould be 
propoſed for the declaration of this right, in terms the moſt une- 
quivocal and explicit, whether by vote, addreſs, or bill, ſhould 
receive his ſtrongeſt ſupport, provided it contained ſuch ſentiments 
of duty and loyalty to the king, and affection to our fellow ſub- 
jects of Great Britain, as every man in this nation felt. When 
this point was fully eſtabliſhed, it would let in new light on other 
parts of the conſtitution, He had conſidered thoſe ſtatutes, call- 
cd Poynings* law, as containing ſtrong arguments in ſupport of 
the independence of the Iriſh legiſlature z but this independence 
being eſtabliſhed, or at the eve of being fo, he ſhould agree to a 
bill for the modification of Poynings' law, ſo as to prevent the 
ſtopping or altering our bills in our Privy Council, or the altera- 
tion of them elſewhere ; for he could never agree to give any other 
Privy Council a power which we took from our own. 
He thought it neceffary that the Mutiny-bill ſhould be made 
triennial, He voted for it as ſuch on its firſt introduction. The 
conſequence, was his having been tepteſented very unjuſtly, as 
inimical to the government which he had ſo long ſerved with zeal 
and conſtancy. He voted for the preſent act to prevent that diſ- 
turbance of the public tranquillity which the rejection of it would 
have immediately and unavoidably occaſioned, but had declared 


at the ſame time, his opinion in favour of a limited bill. He ob- 


lerved, that there were objects of ſuch great national concern, as 


could only be obtained by the ſpirit of the people ;; that ſpirit was 


now become unjyerſalz and that it was the duty of the repreſen- 
 Utives of the people, to repeat the public voice, and to conform 

their conduct to the determined ſpirit of the nation. He recom- 
mended, to proceed with unanimity and firmnefs, with that duty, 
loyalty and attachment which they owed to their ſovereign, and 
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with that regard to the inſeparable connection between the two 
kingdoms, which the conſtitution of Ireland, and the mutual in. 
tereſts of both kingdoms required. | I 
Mr. George Fonſonby moved, that a dutiful and loyal addreſ 
ſhould be preſented to his Majeſty, thanking him for his moſt gra. 
cious meſſage, and aſſuring him, that his faithful Commons would 
immediately proceed upon the great objects he had recommended 
to their conſideration. | 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, he would ſtate to the Houſe his reaſons for 
changing, in ſome meaſure, the form of the addrefs propoſed by 
the Hon. Gentleman, and hoped to induce the Houſe, rather to 
declare that they had conſidered the cauſes of jealouſy; and that 
they were contained in his original motion for a declaration of 
rights, which he would now move as an amendment to the ad- 
dreſs, He ſaid he had nothing to add, but to-admire by what 
ſteady virtue the people had aſſerted their own rights. He was 


Not very old, and yet, he remembered Ireland a child. He had 


watched her growth; from infancy ſhe grew to arms; from arms 
to liberty. She was not now afraid of the French z ſhe was not 
now afraid of the Engliſh; ſhe was not now afraid of herſelf, 
Her ſons were no longer an arbitrary gentry z a ruined common- 
alty; Proteſtants oppreſſing Catholics, Catholics groaning under 
oppreſſion—but ſhe was now a united land. | 

Turn, ſaid he, to the reſt of Europe, you will find the antient 
ſpirit every where expired. Sweden has loſt her liberty, England 
is declining ; the other nations ſupport their conſequence on the 


remembrance of a mighty name, but ye are the only people who 


have recovered your conſtitution—who have recovered it by ſtea- 
dy virtue. Ye not only excel modern Europe, but ye excel what 
ſhe can boaſt of old. Whenever great revolutions were made in 
favour of liberty, they were owing to the quick feeling of an it- 
reſiſtable populace, excited by ſome ſtrong object preſented to 


their ſenſes. Such an object was the daughter of Virginius—{a- 


crificed to virtue; and ſuch the ſeven biſhops, whoſe meagre and 
haggard looks expreſſed the rigour of their ſuffering : But no hiſ- 
tory can produce an inſtance of men like you, muſing for years 
upon oppreſſion, and then, upon a determination of right, æIs- 
CULING THE LAND. | You will find that the ſupporters of liberty 
in the reign of Charles the firſt, mixed their ſentiments of conſtitu- 


tion with principles of gloomy bigotry z but amongſt us, you ſee 
the delegates of the North, advocates for the Catholics of the 


South z the Preſbytery of Bangor mixing the milk of humanity 


with the benignity of the goſpel—as Chriſtians tolerant—as Iriſh- 


men united. This Houſe agreeing with the deſires of the nation, 
paſſed the Popery-bill, and by ſo doing got more than it gave; 


| ye found advantages from generofity, and grew rich in the very 
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2& of charity. Ye gave not, but ye formed an alliance between 
the Proteſtant and Catholic powers, for the ſecurity of Ireland. 
Fortunately for us, England did not take the lead; her miniſter 

did not take the lead in the reſtoration of her rights; if ſhe had, 
we ſhould have ſunk. under the obligation, and given back in 
ſheepiſh gratitude the whole advantage; but the virtue, the pride 
of the people was our reſource, and it is right that people ſhould 
have a lofty conception of themſelves; though it is wonderful 
they ſhould preſerve their antient pride, not having, amongſt them 
any of thoſe outward and viſible ſigns of glory, thoſe monuments 
of their heroic anceſtors, ſuch as were wont to animate the anti- 
eat Greeks and Romans, and rouſe them in their country's cauſe. 
- they had nothing, ſuch as theſe to call forth the greatneſs of 
the land, and therefore it is aſtoniſhing they ſhould preſerve their 
pride; but more aſtoniſhing, that they ſhould proceed with a tem- 
per ſeldom found amongſt the injured, and a ſucceſs never but 
with the virtuous. They have no trophies, but the liberty they 
tranſmit to their poſterity is more than trophy. What ſets one 
nation up above another, but the ſoul that dwells therein; for it 
is ok no avail, that the arm be ſtrong if the ſoul be not great. 
What ſignifies it, that three hundred men in the Houſe of Com- 
mons— what ſignifies it that one hundred men in the Houſe of 
Peers, aſſert their country's liberty, if unſupported by the peo- 
ple? But there is not a man in Ireland there is not a grand jury 
there is not an aſſociation there is not a corps of volunteers 


there is not a meeting of their delegates, which does not main- 


tan the independence of the Iriſh conſtitution, and pledge them- 
ſelves to ſupport parliament in fixing that conſtitution on its. right- 
ful baſis, Gentlemen will perceive that I allude to the tranſaction 
at Dungannon; not long ago the meeting at Dungannon was con- 
idered as a very alarming meaſure ; but I thought otherwiſe 
approved of it, and conſidered the meeting of Dungannon as an 
original tranſadſ ian. As ſuch only it was matter of ſurprize. What 
more extraordinary tranſaction than the attainment of Magna 
Charta ? It was not attained in parliament, but by the Barens, 
armed in the field. A great otiginal tranſaQtion is not founded in 
precedent, it contains in itſelf both reaſon and precedent ; the 
revolution had no-precedent—the Chriſtian religion had no prece- 
dent—the Apoſtles had no precedent. : 369 

In this country every may has a ſhare in the government, and 
in order to act or ſpeak they muſt confer, Now, did not neceſſity 


compel them to act did not neceſſity compel them to ſpeak 


and will not their reſolutions tend to treſtore the rights of their 
country they reſolve, that a claim of any body of men, other 
than the King, Lords and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to 
bind this kingdom, is unconſtitutional and a grievance. 
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Is there any man who will deny it, for what were volunteer 
aſſociations formed, but for the maintenance of the law? And 
what is the aſſumed power of the Britiſh parliament, but a viola. 
tion of the law? What is Poyning's law, and the unconſtitut 
onal power of the Iriſh or Engliſh Privy Council, but a grievance 
What is a perpetual Mutiny-bill, but a grievance? Is there any 
man who will deny it, or fay that we have not cauſe to complain 
of this execrated ftatute ? And if you feel the injury, the people 
are ready to ſupport you. They proteſt againft an independent 
army—againſt a dependent legiſlature—againſt the abomination of 
a foreign legiſlature —againſt the aſſumed authority of council; 
'they were more conſtitutional than more formal aſſemblies—they 
have proteſted only againſt what parliament ought'torredreſs z and 
pray, Sir, have not the conſtituents a right to inform their repre- 
ſentatives ?—Let other nations baſely ſuppoſe that the people were 
made for government; we aſſert that government was made for 
the people; great and auguſt as they are, they do but perform 
their periodical revolutions j even the crown, that great — 
ry, whoſe brightneſs they all reflect, receives his chearing fire 
from the flame of the conſtitution, and therefore we may ſeek the 
ſentiments of public meeting; and when we ſpeak, let us ſpeak 
with effect: Let us ſpeak to the king as to a man who has: feel- 
ings like ourſelves, and like ourſelves will ſpeak the claims of 
{tberty. 57> | 44:6991.4 $b a 

Did yon ever imagine that the men ho uſed to be laughed at 
in your ſtreets did you imagine that they who were the ſcoff of 
faucy affectation, ſhould prove the ſaviours of their country? ſhould 
proceed with ſuch moderation as to be dreadful only to the ene- 
mies of their country and to their country's conſtitution? If Lng- 
land wiſhes well to Ireland, ſhe has nothing to fear from het 
ſtrength. The volunteers of Ireland would die in ſupport of 
England, This nation is connected with England, not by allegi- 
ance only, but by liber the Crown is one great point of union, 
but Magna Charta is a greater we could get a King any where, 
but England is the only country from which we could get a con- 
ſtitution. We are not united with England as judge Blackfione 
has fooliſhly faid, by conqueſt, but by charter. Ireland has Bri- 
tith privileges, and is by them connected with Britain both 
countries are united in liberty. This being the decided ſenſe of 
the nation, the men who endeavoured to make our connection 
with England quadrate with this ſenſe, are friends to England. 
We are friends to England on perfect political equality. This 
Houſe of Parliament know no ſuperior z the men of Ireland ac- 
knowledge no ſuperiors 3 they have claimed laws under the confti- 
tutivn, and the independence of parliament under every law of God 
and man, It now becomes a matter of policy as well as of right. 
Will the noblemen, the gentlemen, the armed men of Ireland, 


focp to any other people? No, never. The queſtion is put to us 
by an act lately made what is it? but that America differing 
{rom Ireland in not having a conſtitution, in not having a chatter z 
—in having leſs loyalty than Ireland—in having ſhed much Eng- 
lib blood that America ſhall be free! And will Ireland fink in a 
new point, and be the only nation whoſe liberty England will not 
achnowledge, and whoſe aſfection ſhe cannit ſubuue ? Fot acknow- 
ledging American liberty, England has the plea of neceſſity 3 for 
acknowledging the liberty of Ireland, ſhe has the plea of juſtice. 
The Britiſh nation if ſhe conſults with the head ot with the heart, 
will not, or cannot refuſe our claims; or were it poſſible ſhe could 
«fuſe, I will not ſubmit. The members of this Houſe cannot 
ſubmit 3 we have received honours from the people; can we take 
the Civic crown and lay it at the feet of Britiſh ſupremacy? Shall 
the coloniſts of America be free, and the loyal people of Ireland 
laves? No—l know the gentlemen of this country too well. 1 
know they will not ſubmit, The ſubmiſſion would go againſt their 
perſonal eſtimation as well as againſt their public right, They 
would not ſubmit to the inſult in the face of Europe. 

| have done with the ſupremacies of England, and ſhall now ſay 
a word on the appellant juriſdiction of the Houſe of Lords. 

| think that in order to eradicate every cauſe of jealouſy, the fi- 
ral judicator ſhould reſide in the Peers of Ireland tis the conſti- 
tution and muſt be reſtored. The incompetence of the Lords to 
decide in queſtions of law is no argument: The lay Lords in both 
kingdoms are incompetent, but the law Lords are competent—or 
why are they judges ? Nor can we fear any abuſe of this power. 
The Lords will exerciſe with caution a power reſtored to them by 
tie virtue of their countrymen, . Beſides, let us recolle& that to 
reſtore this power is a matter of neceſſity, for we are this day call- 
ed upon to ſettle the conſtitution z and if we leave any thing un- 
ſettled, if we leave any thing unaſſerted, we are reſponſible, — 
The people of England are indifferent: I have letters which aſ- 
ſure me of it, and that the repeal of the 6th of George I. was 
oppoſed, becauſe that repeal was not in toto. This is the opinion 
of Lord Mahon, an Engliſhman, who underſtands good ſenſe and 
conſtitution, I therefore ſuppoſe England meets our wiſhes, and 
that the new miniſtry OD to remove every ſubject of diſpute, 
and throw themſelves on the ſupport of the people.z then how can 
we ſupport them, if any cauſe of diſpute be left? and ſurely this 
is cauſe for future oppoſition England has ſaid, ſtate your griev- 
ances z and ſhall we negle& to do ſo? If we do, and if there ſhall 


be general meetings of the people and of the volunteers, to complain 


ol prievances after what is intended for a final adjuſtment, would 


not England think that there was ſomething inſatiable in the Iriſh, 
people? Let us then reſtore the appellant juriſdiction, for if that 
put of the act be not repealed they leave not only the claim of Bri- 
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tiſh ſupremacy ſtanding againſt us, but they leave the exerciſe of 
the power exiſting, It muſt be repealed in tote, and if repealed 

their original right reverts to the Peers of courſe. Thus you muſt 
either reſtore the Lords to their privilege, if you mean to remove 
the claim and exerciſe of Britiſh ſupremacy, or you muſt diveſt 
them of it by Iriſh acts of parliament. But will the Peers ſubmit 
to this? Will the people ſubmit ? Will you expoſe adminiſtration 
to the odium of ſuch an at? It cannot be—the illuſtrious Houſe 
of Peers, compoſed of perſons of the firſt learning, talents 
and abjilities—aged men, matured in wiſdom—aſpiring youth, 
animated to glory, never will reſt in the faſhionable infignificance 
to which they have been reduced—no, they ſhall fit in the ſeat of 
their anceſtors, diſpenſing juſtice to their country. England can 
have no objection to this—ſhe is not ſo ambitious of the trouble of 
being an nl ter, 

Mr. Grattan again returned to the Mutiny-bill and Poyningy'. 
law, which he condemned in the moſt forcible manner. He ſaid, 
that he wiſhed to become the decided friend of the Duke of Port- 
land, for removing every cauſe of complaint from Iteland, and 
that theſe were the terms on which he was ready to ſupport his go- 
vernment. 

A repeal of the 6th of George I. including a reſtoration of the 
appellant juriſdi ion on the Lords of Ireland. 

5 abolition of the unconſtitutional power of Privy Coun- 
cils. 

And a repeal of the Mutiny- bill. 

A Judge's- bill he refrained from mentioning, as he had heard 
it was returned. 

] cannot imagine that the preſent miniſters of England will op- 
poſe thoſe rights of the Infh nation; they have been for many 
years advocates for the liberties of-England and of the colonies it 
was the great rule of their oppoſition, and it is impoſſible that men 
who are ready to grant independence to America, can oppoſe the 
independence of Ireland. —If the late miniſtry loſt half the colonies 
during the courſe of an unſucceſsful war, Ireland in that time from 
a colony became a nation; and what can be more advantageous to 
the declining conſtitution of Britain, - than that Ireland ſhould have 
ſpirit? If miniſters have the ſame powers and the ſame ſentiments 
in office that they had when in oppoſition, if they are not afraid of 
Ireland, if they mean to redreſs, and not merely pacify this coun- 
try, they will give us ample and unqualified reareſ; ; the lriſb per- 

ple then are their friends, the Volunteers are their army, and w. 
are their ſupporters. We will give them a ſupport very different 
from the canting of moderation, or that ſort of penſioned loyalty 
whoſe exertions never went beyond theſe walls; but then the te- 
dreſs muſt be manly, and ftrifly conſtitutional—there- mult be n0 
{buffling, no artful delay. I do not fay that miniſters ſhould cake 
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the lead in this buſineſs; if they will but comply, if they will not 
oppoſe our rights, I will ſupport their adminiſtration. I am very 
{ir from ſaying, that under the preſent government independent 
entlemen may not accept of places. I think that places are now 
honourable, and in taking one I ſhould be the friend of the people 
and of his Majeſty's governor.. I have no perſonal knowledge of 
the Lord Lieutenant. I was not acquainted with thoſe about him; 
nay, if he had ſent for me, I am perſuaded I ſhould have declined 
the honour of ſeeing him. But as 1 believe his government will 
he virtuous, ſo far he ſhall have my free ſupport. The way to make 
miniſters conomical, is to ſupport them for nothing upon prin- 
ciples of virtue. 

Mr. Grattan then moved, which was xESOLVED, NEM. CON. 

That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to return 
his Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe for his moſt gracious meſſage 
to this Houſe, fignified by his Grace the Lord Lieutenant. 

To aſſure his Majeſty of our unſhaken attachment to his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, and of our lively ſenſe of his pa- 
ternal care, in thus taking the lead to adminiſter content to his 
Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland. F 

That thus encouraged by his royal interpoſition, we ſhall beg 
leave, with all duty and affection, to lay before his Majeſty the 
cauſe of our diſcontents and jealouſies: To affure his Majeſty that 
his ſubjects of Ireland are a REE PEOPLE 3 that the crown of Ire- 
land is an imperial crown, infeparably annexed to the crown of 
Great-Britain, on which connection the intereſts and happineſs of 
both nations eſſentially depend; but that the kingdom of Ireland 
a diſtin kingdom, with a parliament of her own, the ſole legiſ- 
[ature thereof; that there is no body of men competent to make laws 
to bind this nation, except the King, Lords, and Commons of 
lreland; nor any other parliament which hath any authority or 


power, of any ſort whatſoever, in this country, ſave only the 


parliament of Ireland. To aſſure his Majefty, that we humbly 
conceive that in this right the 1 of our liberties exiſts z 
aright which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, do 
claim as their birth-right, and which we cannot yield u wiTH 
OUR LIVES, | MP aggs! 

To affure his Majeſty that we have ſeen with concern: certain 
claims advanced by the parliament of Great- Britain, in an act, en- 
tied an ac for the better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland: An 
ct containing matter entirely irreconcileable to the fundamental 
nghts of this nation. That we conceive this act, and the claims 
t advances, to be the great and principal cauſe of the diſcontents 
and jealouſies in this kingdom. 11 

To aſſure his Mazeſty, that his Majeſty's Commons of Ireland 
do moſt ſincerely wiſb that all -bills which become law in Ireland, 
ould receive * of his Majeſty under the great ſeal 
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of Britain; but that yet we do conſider the practice of ſuppreſſin 
our bills in the councils of Ireland, or alterin g the ſame any — 
to be another juſt cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy. | : 

To afſure his Majeſty that an act, entitled an act for the better 
accommodation of his Majeſty's forces, being unlimited in duta. 
tion, and defecti ve in other ee but paſſed in that ſhape from 
the particular circumſtances of the times, is another Juſt cauſe of 
diſcontent and jealouſy in this kingdom. | | 

That we have ſubmitted theſe the principal cauſes of the pre- 
ſent diſcontent and jealouſy of Ireland, and remain in humble ex. 
pectation of redreſs. * 

That we have the greateſt reliance on his Majeſty's wiſdom, 
the moſt ſanguine expectations from his virtuous choice of a Chief 
Governor, and great confidence in the wiſe, auſpicious, and con- 
ſtiturional councils, which we ſee, with ſatisfaction, his Majeſty 
has adopted. red es Wy 

That we have, moreover, a high ſenſe and: veneration for the 
Britiſh character, and do therefore conceive that the proceeding: 
of this country, founded as they are in right, and tempered by 
duty, muſt have excited the approbation and eſteem, | inſtead of 
wounding the pride of the Britiſh nation, (3 

And we beg leave to affure his Majeſty, that we' are the more 
confirmed in this hope, in as much as the people of this kingdom 
have never ex preſſed a defire to ſhare the freedom of England, with- 
out declaring a determination to ſhare her fate likewiſe, ſtanding 
and falling with the Britiſh nation. ie 

Mr. Brownlav,—lt requires no ſmall degree of courage to ſtand 
vp immediately after the Hon. Gentleman, whoſe abilities have 
delighted his admiring hearers, and, I truſt, convinced this Houſe 
of the neceſſity of the reſolutions propoſed ; yet, as: I had the ho- 
nour to ſecond him in adverſity, I cannot avoid maintaining the 
fame honour now that a more pleaſing proſpe&- opens to our view. 
Some gentlemen have doubted whether it was the wiſh of the 4 
ple that we ſhould purſue the redreſs we now require :. I hope 
ſuch gentlemen are at preſent convinced it is the people's wiſh.— 
We now purſue it with a certainty that no corrupt influence, no 
unconſtitutional means will be uſed to thwart the people's deire. 
The miniſters who have been raiſed by the people, will ſupport 
the people's rights; and if they do, they will obtain the confidence 
of parliament, and every member will ſupport their meaſures; 
for my own part, I have the moſt perfect confidence that the a 
is now come, when a member of this Houſe may, without a bluſh, 
tell his conſtituents I am the friend of miniſtry and of my coun- 
try,——1 ſaw ſome time ago that things muſt come to this; the 
people are taught to know their rights, and will have them; there 
can therefore be no temporiſing—no artful delay—no ou 
junRiong—the- people have demanded their rights, and we wi 
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ſupport them. I ſhall now leave the other ſide of the Houſe to 
diſcuſs this ſubject, I ſee they ate anxious ro make atonement, | 
and I will not check the ardour of their patriotic zeal, which after 


having been ſo long reſtrained, is now ready to burſt out with dou- | 

ble violence, and I ſhall rejoice in the exploſion. n. it 

But as to the reſolution of rights, b Rongusbte Gentleman on 

f the floor will have the honour of having reared this infant child bf 
my only merit will be, that though I cannot maintain it with abi- | ; 

. lity, my utmoſt zeal ſhall be exerted for its ſupport. © | 

1 Mr. Gezrge Ponſonby ſaid, he conſented to the amendment, as he 


would anſwer that the nobleman who preſides in the government 
of Ireland, wiſhes to do every. thing for the ſatisfaction of the 
f nation; and he knew that when the addreſs ſhoald be properly 
. modelled, and have received the ſanQion of the Houſe, he would 
y not loſe a moment in forwarding it to the Throne; and that be | | 
would uſe his utmoſt influence in obtaining the rights of the Iriſh | 
q nation; an object on which he had fixed his heart. + 
g Sir Henry Cavendiſh concurred in what Mr, Ponſonby had ſaid. 
y Mr. C:nelly ſupported the addreſs. Mr. Ogle ſaid, he truſted he 
f had no occaſion to declare his perfect concurrence with the ſenti- 
ments of the Hon. Gentleman who fo' ably moved the addreſs ; 


e he only roſe to congtatulate his country upon the reſtoration of her | 
u nights; and to obſerve, that what virtue has obtained, virtue 9 
S only can ſupport. He believed that the happy ætra was now [ 
g come, when countty gentlemen need not be aſhamed of fitting on | 


the other ſide of the Houſe, and ſupporting the meaſures of admi- 
d niſtration. nb I 


e Right Hon. Huſſey Burgh, I am always happy when I have it 1 
e in my power to join my voice with thoſe who ſupport adminiſtra- | 
)- tion. I had rather be the herald of my country's proſperity than | 
ie the advocate of her independence, But I have one or two obſer- | 
v. nations to make on the appellant juriſdiction of the Lords, with- | 
. out the reſtoration of which this country will remain imperfect; | 
e for if we reſt ſatished without this tight, we ſuffer an Engliſh = 
— law ſtill to bind Ireland which is what no man in this Houſe, or ll 
10 in this nation, intends to do, Will any man who has heard the 
e. Hon. Gentleman bring forward and ſupport his motion, ſuppoſe 1 
rt that God Almi hty has ſtamped incapacity upon the Commons of i 
Ireland ? and if not upon the Commons, why upon the Peers? If | 


the Peers are incapacitated, it is becauſe they are robbed of their | 
privilege. Does any man who has ſeen the trial of an appeal to 1 
the Britiſh Peers ſuppoſe that they are bleſſed. with greater ſa- | 
gacity ? But it is not the Iriſh Peers alone that are robbed of their 
privilege ; the Iriſh people are robbed. of juſtice, Many a man is 
obliged to relinquiſh a juſt cauſe from the enormous expence which 
attends a trial before the Britiſh Peers, which would not be tile 


* 


caſe if juſtice was diſpenſed at his door. , 
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An addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, introduced by Mr, O'Neil, 
was unanimouſly voted, as follows: “ Reſolved, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Grace the Duke of Portland, to congra- 
tulate his Grace on his arrival in this kingdom, to take upon him- 
ſelf the government thereof, and to expreſs to his Grace, the high 
expectations this Houle entertains of the happineſs this kingdom is 
likely to enjoy under the adminiſtration of a nobleman of ſuch high 
and diſtinguiſhed character.? e EL * 

As ſoon as the addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant had paſſed, Mr. 
Fitzgibben roſe, and taking notice that the ſuddenneſs, of Lord 
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Carliſlæ's departure, having rendered it impoſſible ta convey to 
lim the opinion entertained of his adminiitration in the way of ad- 
dreſs, he ſaid, he ſhould move a reſolution of that rendency. From 
the knowledge he had of his Lordſhip's character as a private man, 
and his conduct as a public miniſter, he felt himſelf called upon 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and he thought the propriety of his moti- 
on was ſo evident, as to require no ſupport ;z but if it were op- 
poſed, he felt himſelf able to maintaia and defend it in the fulleſt 


manner. 


Mr. Daly ſaid, he had real pleaſure in ſeconding the motion. 
It was the firſt time of his life he had taken ſuch a part, and he 
felt himſelf happy in the preſent opportunity of doing it: He had 
acted with the late miniſtry and ſupported it; he approved of his 
conduct in having done ſo, and it was with ſincere fſatisfaQion he 
declared his ſentiments of the charater whoſe adminiſtration he 
had aſſiſted. His 1 having left the government, every can- 
did man muſt admit the ſincerity of his profeſſions, as he could 
hope for nothing by making them. | #337 

Mr. O'Neil ſaid, as he had moved an addreſs to the preſent Lord 
Lieutenant, he was happy in paying his tribute to the late. He 
had ated in his ſupport, he admired his character, he approved his 
government. nun 1391 2 | 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, he eould not agree to the mation z however, 
Lord Carliſle might be reſpectable in character, many of his mea- 
ſures he had mend and oppoſed ; and as he could not ſup- 
port the motion without implying an approbation of the govern- 
ment, he felt himſelf bound to reſiſt it. 

Mr. Forbes alſo oppoſed the mation upon ſimilar grounds, and 
was ſupported by Mr. Flood, who took notice of the various oppo- 
tions which had been given to conftitutional motions, and the 
great majorities on thoſe occaſions, which he ſaid had been pro- 
cured by corrupt influence - that no one who had voted the una» 
nimous addreſs of the day, could ſupport chis motion. If, how- 
ever, it was amended, ſo as to make it point to Lord Carliſle's late 
conduct in repreſenting the wiſhes of the nation for a repeal of the 
bth of George I. and for recommending that meaſure, he would 
then ſupport the reſolution, 

Colonel Cunningham thought the motion proper as it ſtood, He 
had ſupported the meaſures of the late government upon principle 
and conviction, and the more he reviewed his conduct, the more 
he approved it, and he loved and honoured the characters who 
compoled it, He diſdained the idea of corrupt influence—he ne- 
ver had ſeen it exerted—he never had felt any—he had received 
no favour or obligation, his motives were pure and honourable. 

Mr. Toler ſpoke warmly in the ſame ſtrain, General Cunning- 
bam mentioned his confidential ſituation, which had given him 
frequent acceſs to Lord Carle, and connected him in habits with 
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his miniſter ;z this circumſtance enabled him to ſpeak with fullneſs 
and knowledge; and he was happy to declare, that in every in- 
ſtance, he had ſeen their ſentiments and meaſures dictated by the 
beſt intentions towards this country; and that he believed fron 
his heart, that there never was a Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, and 
that there never would be one, who had, or could have the inte. 
reſts of the kingdom more dearly and earneſtly at heart. 

Right Hon. J. Beresford, —I ſupport- this motion of thanks to 
the Earl of Carle, from an intimate knowledge and thorough 
conviction, that he is the zealous and indefatigable friend of lie- 
land.—I did not think proper or expedient to ſupport the reſolu- 
tion of rights, when formerly moved in this Houſe, becauſe ! 
knew that the Earl of Carliſle was exerting his utmoſt intereſt and 
power in our behalf, and to obtain our wiſhes z but in my official 
Capacity, I have ever maintained the rights and independence of 
Ireland; who is the man that will aſſert the contrary ? But | did 
not ſupport the reſolution of rights, becauſe it was an inadequate 
remedy ; it was inſufficient to take the country from the ſtate of 
bondage under which the 6th of George i had laid it, My 
views ever went to the removal of this act; till this was likely to 
be removed, I thought a reſolution uſeleſs; but as the addreſs of 
this night is likely ro accompliſh what I ſo much wiſh, I give it my 
moſt hearty ſupport, Mo | 5 

The Attorney General. —I ſhould be aſhamed to exiſt, was I to 
ſculk from this motion. The yote that we are going to paſs has 
been honourably and amply earned by the integrity and the ability 
of the illuſtrious nobleman on whom it is to be beſtowed, Let 
me aſk, if he had remained fix weeks longer in office, who would 
have refuſed him thanks? But it may be a vulgar opinion, (and 
vulgar it is indeed, for only with the vulgar it can have weight) 
that by refuſing this nobleman the well-earned tribute of thanks, 
you pay a compliment to the preſent chief governor but that no- 
bleman would be ſhocked at the baſe idea, He would be ſhocked 
to ſee the man who has not diſgraced the greateſt of his predeceſ- 
ſors, and who may be an example even to the beſt who ſhall ſuc- 
ceed him, treated with neglect. 1 call therefore on the national 
character, I call upon the gallantry of Iriſhmen, they will not te- 
fuſe to this moſt deſerving nobleman, becauſe no longer in pow- 
er, a tribute, which, if in power, he would have moſt certainly 
obtained, ? 


Mr. Clements bore honourable teſtimony of the frugality and 


ceconomy with which Earl Carliſie had huſbanded the public mo- 
ney; and declared him deſerving of every compliment in the 
power of the Houſe to beſtow. E 


The Recorder ſaid, that as one of the city repreſentatives, and 


- unintereſted on this queſtion, it might perhaps be more prudent in 


him to remain filent, but he thought that his conſtituents would 
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never refuſe the tribute of applauſe to the man who had ſecured 
the liberty of the ſubject by the Habeas Corpus-bill; and he 
could from his own knowledge aſſert, that the miniſter (Mr. Eauen) 
ading under Lord Carliſie, had, by his command, taken uncommon 


pains to add this ſecurity to the people's liberty. | * 
That miniſter, he ſaid, had alſo acted in the moſt candid man- 


ner, and ſtrongly marked the honeſty of his character in the Por- 


tugal buſineſs, which he (the Recorder) had brought forward on 
the petition of the merchants of Dublin, and he believed thoſe 
merchants and every man concerned in commerce, would think 
themſelves bound to acknowledge the benefits that were likely to 
accrue from a national bank, which, while we were debating 'on - 
a declaration of rights, Earl Carliſle obtained for us; and which 
is a ſtrong mark of our independence. He faid, that though he 
had voted for ſome queſtions, which the ' minifter of the Earl of 
Carlifle endeavoured to poſtpone, yet he was convinced, that he 
Jahoured for a power of granting them, and only put them off 
till ſuch power could be obtained. He concluded with faying, 
he thought it would be honourable in the houſe to grant freely 
what would not have been refuſed to power.. 7 
Mr. Hartley. Muy honourable colleague bas laid me under the 
neceſſity of ex preſſing my ſentiments, and I ſhall ſpeak as I think 
my conſtituents would have me; but my conſtituents were by no 
means pleaſed with the adminiſtration of Earl \Carlifle, either in 
political or commercial matters. — They had little cauſe to be 
pleaſed on the ſugar buſineſs; and as to the bank, its utility has 
not been proved. MJ 0, | 
Right Hon. J. Fofter, From my acquaintance with the lat 
adminiſtration, I knew its zealous endeavours to promote the in- 
tereſts of this country; and that it omitted no opportunity in pro- 
moting our conſtitution or our commerce; and I am aſtoniſhed 
when the repreſentative of the city of Dublin, riſes to oppoſe a 
motion of thanks to a chief governor, to whoſe anxious attention 
the trade of that city is much indebted. Aſk the merchants of 
Dublin, have they received protections for their commerce? Did 
they ever apply in vain for convoys ? And have they not returned 


public thanks to his late Excellency in the moſt honourable man- 


ner? The Hon. Gentleman may differ with me on the ſubje& of 
the national bank; but this houſe having been almoſt unanimous 
in that meaſure, is a ſtrong preſumption that it is not very errone- 
ous. As to the addreſs of this night, the foundation of it was laid 
in Lord Carliſle's adminiſtration z and if that adminiſtration had 
continued to this hour, I am convinced no man would enjoy more 
happineſs in according the wiſhes of the nation. #1 

Mr. Hartley, — Of the national bank I only ſay, that I do not 


know how it is to be governed, and therefore can form no opini- 


on of advantage expected from it; and in regard to Lord Carli/le's 
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attention to commerce, I muſt indeed ſay, I was one of a depy- 
tation from the merchants who waited on him, to thank him for 
that attention; and I am convinced, that he did exert himſelf to 
protect our trade and convoys. | | 

Mr. Gardiner. hope the houſe will act by Lord Carliſe a if 


he was ſtill in power, becauſe I am convinced that his beſt pow- 


ers were exerted to help us in the vote of this night, and I do a- 
tribute it to his zeal and attention, | rs | 
The Prowgft, (Secretary of State in Ireland.)—1 riſe in ſupport oſ 
the reſolution. I have for many years been acquainted with chief 
governors, and I do declare, that amongſt all his predeceſſotz, | 
have not known any equal to Lord Ca- liſie, nor have I found in 
any greater ability, greater integrity, or more {ſweetneſs of man- 
ners; and here let me take the privilege of an old fellow, and 
pretend to ſome ſagacity—and | will ſay that the virtue, talents, 
and integrity of that amiable young nobleman, will at all time: 
command the firſt offices in the ſtate. No man ſurely can deſerve 


better of this country. Are the Roman Catholics obliged to him? 


Are the Diſſenters obliged to him? Is commerce advanced? |: 
conſtitution improved? Look at the ſtatute book for Lord Carliſle's 
adminiſtration, 1 

The queſtion was put, and carried without a di viſion, there be- 
ing about five noes. hed | 

© Reſolved, That the thanks of this Houſe be preſented to the 
Right Honourable Frederick Earl of Carliſie, for the wiſdom and 
prudence of his adminiſtration, and for his uniform and unremit- 
ted attention to promote the welfare of this kingdom,” © 

Ordered, That the Speaker of this houſe do acquaint the Right 
Honourable Fregerick Earl of Carlifle with the above reſolution. 

The houſe adjourned till Monday. 


—————— — — — — — 
MonDay, ArRIL 22. 


The houſe met purſuant to adjournment, The Speaker having 


taken the chair, 


The Right Hon. Jobn Hely Hutchinſon, his Majeſty's principal 
Secretary of State, informed the houſe, that the addreſs aſſerting 
the rights of Ireland, which had been unanimouſly agreed to the 


laſt day of meeting, had been carried up to his Grace the Duke 


of Portland; who had been pleaſed to declare, That he would 
immediately tranſmit the ſame to be laid before his Majeſty.” 


The Speaker informed the houſe that, purſuant to the vote of 


the 16th, he had preſented to his late Excellency, Lord Carliſle, 
the thanks of the Commons, for his prudent, wife, and juſt de- 
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portment in the chief government of this kingdom ; and that Lord 
Carlijle had returned the following anſwer ; 


To the Right Honourable the SAR ER of the Houſe of Commons of 


IRELAND. 


cc Six, Dublin, 179th April, 1782, | 


« ] have received your letter, communicating a vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, acknowledging in terms highly flattering to 
me, the uniform and unremitted attention with which I endea- 
voured, during my adminiſtration, to promote the welfare of this 
kingdom: Irequeſt you to offer to that Houſe, where you fo 
worthily preſide, my moſt fincere thanks, for this mark of national 
approbation. It is with cordial pleaſure, that I ſhall ever re- 
fect on the fortunate combination of circumſtances, if by them 
| have been enabled to encourage the commercial intereſts of the 
kingdom, to promote the great improvements of this metropolis, 
to give a new ſpring to the public credit, to. ſee the liberty of the 
ſubject ſecured by law, to add weight and dignity to the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, conciliate to his Majeſty's government, every 
perſuaſion and deſcription of men, and Gnally to mature the means 
of uniting a loyal people in general harmony and happineſs, Per- 
mit me to offer you my beſt thanks, for the very obliging expreſ : 
fions with which you have accompanied this communication, 

„ I have the honour to be, &c,* 
CAR LIS L. E.“ 


a 5 4 anſwer was ordered to be entered on the journals of the 
ouſe, | 47 


be Right Hon. John O'Neil read the following anſwer from 
his Grace the Duke of Portland, to the addreſs of the Commons, 
congratulating him on his arrival to take upon him the chief go- 
vernment of this kingdom, | 


* I thank the Houſe of Commons for this obliging addreſs, and 
| am happy to find that my appointment to the government of this 
1 is ſo very acceptable to them, It will give me the high- 
eſt atisfaction if my adminiſtration ſhould anſwer their favourable 
expectations, and promote the proſperity and happineſs of the peo: 
ple of Ireland.” | | 


TuzsDay, APRIL 23. 


Some bills were read a ſecond time, and then the houſe ad- 
Journed, | 2 
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Wepnesbay, APRIL 24. 


The houſe met, and proceeded on the bill for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Rowley declared himſelf as much a friend to toleration for 
the Roman Catholics as any man whatſoever, but this bill went 
too far, it gave them a landed property, which muſt ſubvert the 
conſtitution, and though the bill was called a bill for their relief, 
he looked on it to be a bill for the deſtruction of the proteſtant 
religion; he was ſorry to ſee ſo thin a houſe, as he hoped there 
would have been a fuller one on this occaſion. 

The bill paſſed with only two or three negatives. | 

Mr. Lindſay, in a ſhort but elegant ſpeech obſerved, that there 
were a number of their fellow creatures in the greateſſ diſtreſs in 
the different priſons, who could not be relieved but by the inter- 
poſition of parliament.—He painted, in lively colours, the un- 
happy ſituation of theſe | unfortunate people, which will ever 
mark the humanity of his breaſt-He then moved for leave to 


bring in heads of a bill for the Relief of Inſolvent Perſons under 


2 certain deſcription—He promiſed that every care and caution 


ſbould be taken in drawing the bill, to prevent fraud and impoſition. 


Mr. Burgh, with his uſual manly and irreſiſtible eloquence, 
which proved the tender and humane feelings of his heart, called 
the attention of the houſe to the ſubjet—He drew a moving and 
melancholy (but true) picture of the diſtreſſes of theſe unhappy 
people; hoped the houſe would ſoften the rigour of the law in 
favour of theſe unhappy objects, many of whom were confined in 
common with the malefaQor loaded with crimes, as if the loſs of 
liberty, with meagre want was not ſufficient puniſhment, but he 
muſt be conſidered as a criminal; and, if he ſhould ever obtain 
his liberty, find he has loſt the deareſt and moſt valuable thing in 
life (his charaQter) though innocent; the numbers confined were 
a loſs to and a load on ſociety; that every poſſible precaution 
would be taken to prevent frauds, he therefore would ſupport the 
motion, which he ſeconded. | +; 4 wg | "has 

Mr. Ogle hoped his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Burgh) knew him 
too well to imagine, when he roſe, that he would oppoſe any mea- 
ſure of humanity, he only roſe to obſerve, that having before 
expreſſed his wiſh, that no gentleman would introduce any bill of 


a public nature for the remainder of the ſeſſion, and which ſeem- 


ed to be adopted by the houſe, he had only to declare, he did not 
conſider the propoſed bill in that light, and that it ſhould have his 


ſupport. 


Mr. Burgb declared that he had not any ſuch apprehenſion, for 


he was perfectly acquainted with the humane and tender diſpoſition 
of his Honourable Friend, | 
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Mr. Hartley obſerved, that on a former occaſion he had given 
his opinion on the ſubject; that he thought the bankruptcy laws 
{uficient for the purpoſe, but for that he had been traduced and 
groſsly miſrepreſented in the public papers, as a cruel and hard- 


hearted man; but though he had been many years in trade, he . 


deßed any man to ſay he ever put any one to goal for any debt 
due to him; no man was ever confined for debt on his account; 
he did not oppoſe the meaſure, but hoped proper care would be 
taken to prevent fraud; he was as much for the relief of his fel- 
low-creatures as any man whatſoever, 

Mr. Kearney ſaid, in other countries there was a proviſion 
made for the unhappy debtor; it had been ſo here ſome few years 
ago, but now there is no proviſion for the poor debtor, he there- 
fore would ſupport the bill. . 

Mr. C:lvill, in a ſenſible and humane ſpeech, declared him- 
{elf a friend to the bill. 0 | 

The motion paſſed unanimouſly. 


THrursDay, APRIL 25. 


Nine engroſſed bills returned from England, were ſeverally 
paſſed, and ſent to the Lords. 8 
On paſſing the Roman Catholic bills the houſe divided, and 
there appeared for the bills, 
ASER.: een 
h Noes, — = 11 
Sir Edward Newenham ſaid, it is well if we or they ſtop here; 
we have opened the door; I wiſh we may not repent it, and 
that they will not make future demands, | 


# | 


Fripay, Arz IL 26. | 
The houſe met, but did not proceed to any material buſineſs. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 27. | 
Some bills received a third reading, and then the houſe ad- 
Journed *till the 4th of Mayr. * 


SATUR DAY, Max 4. 
The houſe met, purſuant to adjournment. A motion was made 


that the houſe do adjourn to Monday three weeks, which was 


agreed to. N 
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The Right Hon. Walter Burgh coincided in the length of the 
adjournment, in order to give time to the determination of the 
Engliſh miniſtry in reſpect to the claim made by the parliament of 
this kingdom, for a declaration of rights; the more eſpecially, he 
faid, as it had been rumoured, that a heſitation had been mide At 
granting thoſe privileges, 

Mr. Martin obſerved, that the motion appeared to him more 
than ſimply unneceſſary. It was manifeſily hurtful. It betrayed 
a ſuſpicion where he truſted there was no ground for doubt. If the 
requiſition of parliament, contained in the addreſs of the 16th of 
_ be yielded to, an appeal to the lords of England muſt prove 
of very little injury to the nation. It could only evincea baſeneſs 
of ſpirit in an individua!. But ſhould it fatally appear to be the 
wiſh of Great Britain to reſiſt the unanimous defires of the people, 
a parliamentary vote of cenſure againſt an individual was, in his 
mind, a meaſure far beyond the dignity of the legiſlative aſſembly. 
He further obſerved, that though he was not preſent on the 16th 
of April laſt, he conſidered himſelf bound in the moſt decided and 
unequivocal manner to ſupport the rights of this country. 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, that while the nation waited in anxious ſuſ- 
penſe for the anſwer of England to our juſt and conſtitutional 
claims, he truſted that no man would be found baſe enough to be- 
tray his country, by lodging any appeal to the Britiſh Houſe of 
Peers from any deciſion of the Iriſh Courts, and thereby ſuppott- 
ing the uſurped power of that houſe. He believed there was no 
Irithman capable of ſuch an act; if there was one ſo degenerate, 
he ſhould be voted an enemy to this country. 

Mr. Fitzgibben referred to his former declaration, “ that as he 
had been cautious in committing this country, ſo now that it was 
committed, he would be firm in ſupporting its rights ;“ and faid 
that as the right of making laws to bind Ireland lay in our Kin, 
Loxps and Commons, to the total excluſion of all foreign inter- 
ference, it was idle to ſuppoſe that any appeal ought to lie from 
the law courts here, where only the laws made in Ireland could 
be ſuppoſed to be well underſtood —to the law courts of a nation 
whoſe legiſlature had no concern, and whoſe Judges [when the 
Rights ot Ireland ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed] might be ſuppoſed to 
be little converſant in our laws; he therefore hoped, and would, 
if not contradicted, take it for granted, that gentlemen were de- 


termined to put an end to appeals of every fort from Ireland to 


England Here Mr. Fitagibbon pauſed for ſeveral minutes, but 
no anſwer was made] and that as the right of making laws bind- 
ing the ſubjects of this realm, lay in the legiflative body of Ireland 
only, ſo the power of explaining and diſpenſing thoſe laws could 
only reſide in the Iriſh courts, with appeal to the. Peers of Ire- 
land. This he thought neceſſary now to urge, as there were ſe- 
veral ſuits now in the-courts that might be productive of appeals. 
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Mr. George Ponſonby ſaid, he believed he could anſwer for his 
countrymen, that no appeals would be made to England, He 
dad converſed with a noble Lord (the Earl of Ely) who poſſibly 
might be ſoon in a ſituation to make ſome appeal neceſſary, but 
hat nobleman trad declared to him, with the true ſpirit of an Iriſh- 
man, that let his fate be what it might—let his private loſs be 
ever ſo great, he would not injure the public by appealing to a 
foreign juriſdiction—he would throw himſelf for juſtice upon his 
country—if he was obliged to appeal, it ſhould be to the peers of 
[reland, 

The Attorney General concluded the debate, or rather the ver 
important converſation of this day,—He ſaid, he was perſuaded, 
that if after what had paſſed and been preſſed by ſo many gentlemen 
of conſideration and diſtinction he ſhould remain filent, there was 
not a man in that houſe who would not attribute it to fear, pal- 
try fear of loſing his office and ſituation z he had upon former occa- 
fons often aſſured the houſe, that whenever it ſhould become ne- 
ceſſary for him to take a decided part, with reſpect to the queſtion 
of the right of Great Britain to bind this country by Britiſh laws, 
they ſhould neither find him backward or unfaithful to this coun- 
try. He had, he confeſſed, heretofore protracted, poſtponed, 
palliated, and endeavoured to ſooth this country from declarations 
or acts of extremity, becauſe he thought the queſtion of right had 
died away, and was aQually given up by Great Britain : his ſenti- 
ments in this houſe upon this ſubje& however had been much miſ- 
repreſented and miſconſtrued to his diſadvantage, but he was not 
ſurpriſed at it, nor was he in the leaſt offended, that the nation, 


eager and heated in the purſuit of a great and favourite object, 


ſhould have conſidered any man who ſeemed in any particular 
(however trivial) to differ from them in ſentiment, as an object of 
public deteſtation and reſentment. He had borne patiently a 
great deal of public unkindneſs and abuſe, but he did it without 
regret, becauſe he aQed from a conviction, that as a man of honour, 
and in his peculiar ſituation he ought not haſtily to have declared, 
that a number of Engliſh laws operating upon an immenſe pro- 
perty here, and upon a great variety of other momentous ſub- 
jets, acquieſced in, and obeyed for ſuch a length of time, had no 
power to bind in Ireland. But events had taken place ſince the 
laſt meeting but one of parliament here, which made it indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary for him wow to deliver his opinion. The bill 
brought in by his learned friend Mr. Telverton, and ſupported by 
ſo many members of diſtinguiſhed abilities and virtue, which had 
met with his entire apptobation, and which he had certified into 
Great Britain, was not yet returned; the objects of that bill were, 
to lecure and faſten the extenſive property, and confirm the other 
material topics which had been the fubjeQs of thoſe Britiſh laws. 
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If that bill had been returned there could be no objeQtion to de- 
claring that Britiſh laws were for the future utterly inoperative in 
Ireland ; by its not being returned, the people of this kingdom 
were again taught to believe that England inſiſts upon that idle 
uſeleſs, and pernicious power. He therefore thought it better 
that every object of thoſe Britiſh laws were for ever doomed to de. 
ſtruction, than that this country ſhould longer be held in even 2 
ſuppoſed ſtate of abſolute ſlavery; he did therefore call the atten- 
tion of the houſe upon this occaſion, to bear witneſs to the fince- 
rity of his former aſſutances. He thought this the proper and 
indiſpenſable moment for it + and that by holding a myſterious or 
equivocal filence longer upon the ſubje& of right, he ſhould do 
equal injury to the intereſts of Great Britain and Ireland. He 
did conſequently, as a lawyer, a faithful ſervant to the crown, 2 
well wiſher to both countries, and an honeſt Iriſhman, in the moſt 
unqualified, unlimited, and explicit manner, declare his opinion, 
That Great Britain has no right whatſoever to bind this country by un 
law and that ſuch acts as have been paſſed for that purpoſe in 
Great Britain, were founded in uſurpation or the neceſſity and 
confuſion of the times; that he never had a doubt upon the queſ- 
tion of right, though from motives of prudence anda defire of peace, 
he had heretofore thought it neceſſary not to declare any opinion 
upon the queſtion of right. This he mentioned as a man, neither 
particularly connected with, nor diſconnected from any admini- 
{tration z he had aſked nothing from the preſent, been refuſed no- 
thing, nor wanted any thing; he therefore pronounced his opini- 
on, at preſent, from the ſame defire to preſerve peace, and from 
what he conceived to be for the common advantage of the empire 
without the moſt diftant reference to partiality, prejudice, reſent- 
ment or diſlike. If the tenure of his office was thought to be, the 
ſupporting of opinions or doctrines injurious to the undoubted 
rights of ET he held it to be an infamous tenure z and if the 

arliament of Great Britain were determined to be Lords of Ire- 
—0 he was for his part determined not to be their villain in 


contributing to it. If matters were to proceed to the extremities 


which he feared they were verging upon, he ſhould not be an in- 
ſignificant ſubſcriber to the fund for defending their common rights. 
A life of much labour, together with the favour of the public, the 


bieſſing of Providence, and what was generally called good luck, 


enabled him to ſay that he had a landed property of near ſive thou- 


ſand pounds a year, and an office of very conſiderable amount, 


which would certainly be devoted to the public ſervice, If men 
in power would entertain intention injurious or adverſe to him, he 
would make their taſk as eaſy to them as may be, by declaring 
theſe opinions to be his permanent, political creed. He ſaid, that 
it would be abſurd as well as unworthy in him to think of retain- 
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ing, upon principles injurious to his country and diſgraceful to 
himtelt, the paltry emoluments of an office, be it what it may, 
when he was ready to throw his life and his fortune into the oppo- 
ire ſcale, Theſe were not opinions taken up raſhly, or on the 
{udden ; gentlemen who have been moſt forward in the emanci- 
pation of this country would do him the juſtice to recolle&, that 
without regard to perſonal or political connection, he never denied 
to them their merited applauſe, through every ſtep of what he 
conceived them right in. He would ſay a word as to the abſurdi- 
ty of this claim, though he was ſure that it was not at this time 
neceſſary, when all men made up their minds about it. If 
Great Britain had a right to bind this country by laws, the firſt 
act of the Britiſh parliament might be to annihilate the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, the next to tax the lands of this kingdom to any amount 
they pleaſed. If this kingdom had been even a colony, it would 
be rank injuſtice to refuſe to her loyalty, what had been tendered 
to America in rebellion, Our conduct during the preſent Ameri- 
can war entitles us, he ſaid, to more than we aſk. Another event 


which had lately happened, and made it neceſſary for him to 
| ſpeak out, was Mr. Wallace's bill, offering freedom to America. 


This act operates as an act of pains and penalties to the loyalt 

of this kingdom; for if America be declared free and Ireland left 
in ſlavery, no man of either ſpirit, ſentiment, or property, will 
remain in this country an hour after America will be declared in- 
dependent. This country will become the abſolute fink of the 
univerſe, the only part of the Britiſh dominions which cannot 
boaſt the freedom of the Britiſh conſtitution. Should Great Britain 


accept of American Repreſentatives in her parliament, the colo- 


niſts of America may be the legiſlators of Ireland: as the friend 
of Great Britain and Ireland, he thought it neceſſary to expreſs 
theſe ſentiments boldly, as they may be of conſequence to both 
countries at this anxious awful moment; for if, ſaid he, in my 
ſituation I were longer to continue filent, 1t may be thought in 
Great Britain that there was yet a diverſity of opinion among ſome 
of the people of this ue I know the public mind to be on 
fre- I know the univerſal opinion and determination of the peo- 
ple—and I think that the peace and quiet of a moment is at this 
perilous time worth all the pains that can be beſtowed for the 


purchaſe of them, I have often experienced the indulgence of this 


houſe—T have had upon no occaſion more reaſon to return my 
acknowledgments for its patience and attention than at preſent— 
the avowal of theſe ſentiments I owed to Great Britain, to this 
country, and to myſelf, | 
The Houſe adjourned 'till Monday the 27th inſt. 
Aa 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
. 
N 


in the iſland of Ceylon and on the Coaſt 
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Monpay, May 27. 


The Houſe met purſuant. to adjournment. The followin 
ſpeech was read. r 


His Grace WILLIAM HENRY Ca vr NDIS R, Duke of Por. 
LAND, Lord Lieutenant General, and General Governor of 
IRELAND, his SyeecH to both Houſes of Parliament, at Dub- 
lin, on Monday the 27th Day of May, 1782. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* It gives me the utmoſt ſatisfaction that, the firſt time I have 
occaſion to addreſs you, I find myſelf enabled by the magnanimity 
of the king, and the wiſdom of the parliament of Great Britain, 
to aſſure you that immediate attention has been paid to your 
repreſentations, and that the Britiſh legiſlature have concurred in 
a reſolution to remove the cauſes of your diſcontents and jealou- 
fies, and are united in a deſire to gratify every wiſh expreſſed in 
your late addreſſes to the throne. | | 

* If any thing could add to the pleaſure I feel in giving you theſe 
aſſurances, it is, that I can accompany them with my congratula- 
tions on the important and decifive victory gained by the fleets of 
his Majeſty, over thoſe of our common enemy in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and on the ſignal advantage obtained by his Majeſty's arms 

of / Shs we 

« By the papers which, in obedience to his Majeſty's com- 
mands, I have direQed to be laid before you, you will receive 
the moſt convincing teſtimony of the cordial reception which your 
repreſentations have met with from the legiſlature of Great Bri- 
tain 3 but his Majeſty, whoſe firſt and moſt anxious wiſh is to 
exerciſe his royal pterogative in ſuch a manner as may be moſt 
conducive to the welfare of all his faithful ſubjeQs, has further 
given it me in command, to aſſure you of his yRony diſpoſition 
to give his royal aſſent to acts to prevent the ſuppreſſion of bills 
in the Privy Council of this kingdom, and the alteration of them 
any where z and to limit the duration of the act for the better te- 
gulation and accommodation of his Majeſty's forces in this king- 
dom, to the term of two years, 2 

4 Theſe benevolent intentions of his Majeſty, and the willing 
neſs of his parliament of Great Britain to ſecond his gracious 
purpoſes, are unaccompanied by any ſtipulation or condition 


whatever. The good faith, the generoſity, the honour of ths 


nation afford them the ſureſt pledge of a correſponding diſpoſition 
on your part to promote and perpetuate the harmony, the ſtability, 
and the glory of the empire. (71 
On my own part I entertain not the leaſt doubt, but that 
the ſame ſpirit which urged you to ſhare the freedom of Great 
Britain, will confirm you in your determination to ſhare her fate 


alſo—ftanding and falling with the Britiſh nation.” 
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Afrer the ſpeech was read, Mr. Grattan called the attention of 
the houſe to a ſubje& of the higheſt importance, and fſaid— 
| ould deſert every principle upon which I moved the former 
addrels, (requiring a refloration of the Rights of Ireland) did I not 
bear teſtimony to the candid and unqualified manner in which 
that addreſs has been anſwered by the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech 
ot this day.] underſtand that Great Britain gives up in tete every 
claim to authority over Ireland. 1 have not the leaſt idea that 
in repealing the öth of George I. Great Britain ſhould be bound 
to make any declaration that ſhe had formerly uſurped a power— 
No, this would be a fooliſh caution—a diſhonourable condition. 
The nation that inſiſts upon the humiliation of another is a fooliſh 


ntion—Ireland is not a fooliſh nation. Another part of great 


magnanimity in the condu& of Britain is, that every thing is given 
up unconditionally, This muſt for ever remove ſuſpicion, On 
former occaſions, when little acts of relief were done for Ireland, 
it was premiſed, ** chat it was expedient to do themz” no ſuch 
word is now made uſe of,—Never did a Britiſh miniſter ſupport 
ſuch honourable claims on ſuch conſtitutional arguments. With 
reſpect to the writ of error, though not mentioned in our addreſs, 
be took it up in the moſt effectual way z and indeed the whole 


tenor of his conduct towards us has been moſt generous and ſin- 


ccrez; We had one advantage—he entertained an opinion that 
Ireland was not inſatiable, though it had been aſſerted that Ireland 
was inſatiable—but we are bound to prove the falſehood of that 
aertion—for as the nation was pledged to itſelf to obtain a re- 
ſoration of her rights, ſo now that her rights are reſtored liberal- 
ly and unconditionally, ſhe is pledged to Great Britain, who by 
acceding to our claims, has put an end to all future queſtions, 
We have now recovered a conſtitution, and our buſineſs is not to 
alvance, but to maintain it. Ireland will manifeſt as much mag- 
mnimity ia the moderation by which ſhe maintains her conſtituti- 
on, as by the exertions through which it has. deen recovered. 
The unanimity with which the Britiſh Houſe of Commons ac- 
ceded to our claims, muſt for eyer do them honour; and the 
lngle negative in the Lords, whilſt it in no wiſe diminiſhes their 


praiſe, has its uſe—it ſerves to diſcover, and for ever to exclude _ 


from truſt or confidence in either nation, the man who could 
not only oppoſe the intereſt and happineſs of 5orb, but alſo the 
adent wiſhes and deſires of his ſovereign to make his people 
happy, We. ought not to forget the able ſupport given by 
thoſe perſons. who compoſed the lare adminiſtration of Ire- 
24 muſt be highly agreeable to thoſe who compoſe the 
reſent, 125 
_The things ſo graciouſly offered by our ſovereign, are the mo- 
cation of Poynings'-law, and not only the abridgement of the 


Uutioy-bill, in point of daration, but the forming, of it on the 
A a 2 
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model of the Engliſh Mutiny-bill, and prefacing it with a De. 
claration of Right, 

As Great Britain and her miniſters have unconditionally agreed 
to the demands of Ireland, I think the ſpirit of the nation is called 
upon to make an unconditional grant to England. The ſe i; 
the element which nature points as the ſcene of Britiſh glory; i 
is there we can moſt effectually aſſiſt her. Twenty thouſand ſea. 
men would be a noble ſupport, and we, who have been quan. 
dering the public money, in all the waſte of blind extravagance, 
cannot ſurely now deem 100,000). too large a ſum when applied 
to the common defence of the empire—the ſum is trifling, but | 
the aſſiſtance of 20,000 Iriſhmen would be great z and gentlemen 
will now, when they retire to their different countries, have a 
full opportunity in aſſiſting to raiſe thoſe men, of manifeſting 
their zeal for the common cauſe of Great Britain and Ireland, 
There is alſo another means of ſupport in our power to give to 
Britain, though it cannot immediately be entered upon, Thi 
country is moſt happily ſituated for the conſtruQion of docks 
and the rendezvous of ſhipping ; whatever expence might be in- 


' curred = ſuch neceſſary works, would be repaid by the expen- 
t 


diture of the money amongſt ourſelves, and might be ſupported 
by a prudent and economical management of the' public reve- 
nues, in the ſavings of the army, and in every different claſs of 
extracrdinaries. An expence of 17 per cent. in the collection of 
the revenue cannot be juſtified: The commiſſioners will now ſee 


that money is to be paid for labour, not for proſtitution ;; there- 
fore let us now enter heart and hand into the great work of re- 


formation, by giving our ſupport to that miniſtry which has 


reſcued this country from oppreſſion, and will reſcue it from 
corruption. On this principle I ſhall move you an addreſs devoid 
of all that fulſome panegyric ſo commonly offered to Majeſty, 
for I think that truth will 


be the higheſt compliment to him.— 
Mr. Grattan then moved, | : : 
c To aſſure his Majeſty of our unfeigned affection to his 
royal perſon and government; that we feel moſt ſenſibly the 
attention which our repreſentations have received from the mag- 
nanimity of his Majeſty, and the wiſdom of the parliament of 
Great Britain, | | : 
& To affure his Majeſty that we conceive the reſolution 


for an unqualified, unconditional repeal of the 6th of George | 


I. to be a meaſure of conſummate wiſdom and juſtice, 
ſuitable to the dignity and eminence of both nations, exalt- 
ing the character of both, and furniſhing a perpetual pledge of 
mutual amity. | | = ; 

&« To affure his Majeſty that we are ſenſibly affected by bit 
virtuous determination to accede to the wiſhes of his faith : 
people, and to exerciſe his royal prerogative in a manner mo 
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conducive to their welfare: and accordingly we ſhall immedi- 
ately prepare bills to carry into execution the deſires of his 
Majeſty's people, and his own moſt benevolent purpoſes. 

« That, gratified in thoſe particulars, we do affure his Ma- 
jeſty, that no conſtitutional queſtion between the two nations 
will any longer exiſt, which can interrupt their harmony; and 
that Great Britain, as ſhe has approved of our firmnefs, ſo may 
he rely on our affection. | * n | 

« That we remember and do' repeat our determination, to 


, fand and fall with the Britiſh nation; 


« That we perceive with pleaſure the magnanimity of his 
Majeſty to diſclaim the little policy of making a bargain with his 
people, and feeling with pride the confidence he repoſes in the 
good faith, , generoſity, and honour of the Iriſh nation, we an- 
ſwer with all humility, that his Majeſty entertains a juſt ſenſe 
of our character common intereſt—perpetual connection, the 
recent conduct of Great Britain —a native affection to the Bri- 
tin name and nation, together with the conſtitution which we 
have recovered, and the high reputation which we poſſeſs, muſt 
erer decide the wiſhes as well as the intereſt of Ireland, to per- 
petuate the harmony, ſtability, and glory of the empire. 
Accordingly, we aſſure his Majeſty, that we learn with ſingular 
ſitisfaction the account of his brilliant ſucceſſes in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, gratified at one and the ſame inſtant in our 
— wiſhes-—the freedom of Ireland, and glory of Great 

ritain, 5 e 

* That we cannot omit expreſſing*our gratitude to his Ma- 


jeſty, for appointing the Duke of Portland to the government 


of this kingdom. | 

“ That we are convinced his repreſentations were faithful, 
vigorous, and beneficial We are acquainted with his character, 
and relying -on his upright and frugal adminiſtration, make no 
doubt that a free people and uncorrupt parliament, will unite to 
gve a conſtitutional chief governor decided ſupport. 

* That we have preſumed to lay before his Majeſty our ge- 
nuine ſentiments on the change of our ſituation.—His Majeſty 


vill receive them as the voluntary unſtipulated tribute of a free 


and grateful people.” E 32-4 

Mr. Brownlow ſaid, he never got up with greater pleaſure to 
ſupport a motion. He could not ſuppreſs the opportunity the 
ſpeech afforded him of expreſſing his ſenſations of gratitude at the 
great event which had taken place. Both nations were now one 
people, united by every tie, enjoying, in common, the ſame 
liberty, the ſame conſtitution, and the ſame ſovereign. He had 
been long witneſs to ſeveral addreſſes that never conveyed truth, 
but the preſent addreſs ſpoke the ſincere language of the nation, 
Fhere Proteſtant, Roman Catholic, all religions, preſſed forward 
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with gratitude at the preſent moment. He could not but admire 
England's reſignation of thoſe grants, notwithſtanding her elaim 
of power was ſo evidently ill founded; nor could he leſs admire 
the favour conferred on the nation, in ſending a Lord Lieutenant 
not governing by faction, but purſuing meaſures for the general 
good of the people. He hoped, he ſaid, by the moderation of 
all, at the preſent time, that they would evince they knew where 
to ſtop, and when to be ſatisfied. In reſpect to the mover. of the 
addreſs, he declared he had too much regard for the modeſty of 
his friend, to ſpeak the warmth of the ſentiments he entertained of 
his abilities and virtue. He ſhould therefore conſtrain/himfelf, and 
ſecond the motion. | = N rata: 
The Recorder ſaid, he roſe to expreſs his gratitude at the preſent 
event. The addreſs did the mover. honour, and had his concur. 
rence in every point, but one which ſtruck him, and indeed gave 
him an alarm, which was the mentioning that all conſtitutional 
queſtions between both nations were at an end. [Here the Spraler 
being called upon read the paragraph alluded to.] He did not 
with to parti cularize matters, though ſeveral occurred. If pro- 
perly examined, they would find, that their very houſe originated 
under an Engliſh act of parliament, and many other caſes could 
be adduced, by which it would appear dangerous to cut off the 
future agitation of conſtitutional queſtions z and there was no- 
thing in the ſpeech from the throne that could call for the para- 
graph. The Honourable Gentleman, he ſaid, had alſo moved for 
a ſum of money to ſtrengthen the navy of England—he hoped part 
of that money would be applied to protect this kingdom from the 
depredations of pirates, and ſome; care taken of our trade. He 
could ſee no occaſion for the paragraph alluded. to, and it could 
not, conſequently, have his concurrence; - > 297 11 
Mr. Men/ell mentioned his being preſent in the Engliſh: Houſe 
of Commons, when Mr. Telderton's bill was propoſed to be ſent 
over. He thought that bill went to the removal of every doubt in 
reſpect to England, and would anſwer the end at which the 
Honourable Baronet aimed. l 
Mr. Flood ſaid, that a great reform muſt enſue, in conſequence 
of what had been done. It was true, he ſaid, nothing appeared 
to him, at preſent, which could diſturb the general harmony, but 
there were many Engliſh acts ſtill exiſting, which operated in this 
kingdom, and notwithſtanding the laudable acquieſcence which 


appeared in the renunciation of Engliſh claims, who could engage, 


that the preſent adminiſtration, might not, at ſome future period, 
change its mind? He begged the gentlemen to conſider the lan. 
guage held out in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. They afferted 
a right to external legiſlation ; and he that ſeconded the motion on 
the Iriſh buſineſs, did not give up that right, but as matter of con- 


yenience and compact. Even the Secretary aſſerted this right to 


Commons of Ireland only, have the power to 
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external legiſlation, though he gave up that of internal. Tt may 
therefore be imagined in England (continued he) that you imply 
what they aſſerted, that they had a right to bind you. He ſaid, 
that at a former period, he was preſent in England on the buſineſs 
of ſending out foreign troops, They were obliged to get an a& 
of indemnity for ſuch a meaſure, though the miniſter afterwards 
refuſed the act; and they did not ſcruple to ſay, that Ireland was 
not included in that proviſion, He could not ſee the neceſſity of 
that paragraph. They were only laying the foundation of proſpe- 
rity tor their country, and giving it a ſound conſtitution. The 
injuries of that country have been much, and they were in the ſitu- 
nion of a perſon in repairing an old houſe, who finds that by pul- 
ling down a part he muſt pull down the whole. — Theſe were his 
parliamentary ſentiments before and after his diſmiſſal from office, 
and he held them to be the ſentiments of the preſent miniſtry, In 
2 ſober moment, he would recommend, that no expreſſions ſhould 
be then made, which could be afterwards laid hold of to their pre- 
judice, He thought the paragraph dangerous, and begged to have 
it withdrawn. 5 

Mr. Martin obſerved, that if the paragraph ſaid, © all conſtitu- 
tional diſputes which exiſted before this addreſs, were done a- 
way,” it might be adopted with propriety. He thought the ad- 
dreſs properly applicable and a production of conſummate wiſdom. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien contended the addreſs did not comprehend 
the meaning annexed to it. The king called upon Ireland to ſtate 
her diſcontents. We ſtated them (ſays he) and it is our own 
faults if they are not all redreſſed. The King, Lords, and 

ind us. The 

power uſurped by the Engliſh is given up the king has declared 
his readineſs to co-operate with our wiſhes. Can we entertain a 
doubt, when majeſty has led the way, and promiſed his conſent ? 
Though the king has the power of putting a negative on your 
acts, no cauſe of diſcontents can in future exiſt between the le- 
gillature of both nations, for this proof of the wiſdom of England 
is adding the ſtrength of three millions of people to the Britiſh 
ſtandard. Sir Lucius ſaid, he would co-operate in the whole of the 
addreſs at that time, though he would, at another opportunity, give 
bis objections to the mode of the vote of credit, though he would 
agree to the principle. | | 

Mr. Valſb.—I do not riſe for the purpoſe of giving a peeviſh 
oppoſition—1 deſpiſe ſuch conduct, becauſe I ſhou!d think it both 
mean and unmanly,—This ſhould be a duty of unanimity, and it 
is my wiſh to contribute to it. 

But I cannot poſſibly agree to part of the addreſs which has 
been moved by my Honourable Friend, for whom I have the moſt 
incere eſteem (Mr. Grattan) I mean thoſe words in the addreſs— 


That there will us longer exift any conſtitutional queſtion between the 
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ts nations, that can diſturb their mutual tranquillity, Theſe ex. 
preſſions I think too ſtrong—becauſe in my opinion, they pre. 
clude any future addreſs, if it ſhould be fond that any. matter 
had not been ſtated in the former addreſs, that,requiced amend- 
ment or regulation. With reſpect to the repeal of the 6th of 
George I.—I rely on it as a lawyer, that it is inadequate 
to the emancipation of Ireland, The th of George 1, 
is merely a declaratory law—that law declares that England has 
a power to make laws to bind Ireland. — What then does the 
repeal of the 6th of George I. do with reſpe& to hreland? 
Simply this, and not a jot more, it expunges the declaration of 
the power from the Engliſh ſtatute book; but it does not deny 
the power hereafter to make laws to bind Ireland, whenever Eng- 
land ſhall think herſelf in ſufficient force for the purpoſe, I call 
upon the king's new Attorney General (Mr. Telvertan) as a lay- 
yer, to riſe in his place and declare, whether the aſſumed and 
uſurped power of England to make laws to bind Ireland, will 
not remain untouched and unrelinquiſhed, though. the 6th of 
George I. ſhould be repealed: Will it be contended, thai 
this aſſumed power of Great Britain to legiſlate for us, can be 
taken away by implication ? No lawyer will ſay it can. 

Then Ireland cannot be ſaid to be compleatly emancipated, 
until England, by an act of her own legiſlature, , unequivocally, 
and expreſsly declares, that ſhe has no power to make laws to 
bind us in any inſtance whatever. I ſay, until that is done, Ire- 
land can never have a fincere affection for, or a confidence in 
Great Britain. With reſpect to the fine-ſpun diſtinQion of the 
Engliſh miniſter (Mr. Fox) between internal and external legiſla- 
tion, it ſeems to me to be the moſt abſurd poſition, and at this 
time the moſt ridiculous one, that could poſſibly be ldd down, 
when applied to an independent people: Says he, it would be 
downright tyranny to make laws for the internal government of a 
people who were not repreſented in that parliament by which 
ſuch laws were made. But with reſpect to external legiſlation, 
this right of prerogative or ſupremacy, is clearly annexed to the 
Britiſh legiſlature. See then how pregnant this doctrine of Mr. 
Fox's is with every miſchief; nay, with abſolute deſtruQion 
to this country. The parliament of Ireland may make laws for 
their internal regulations; that is, he gives us leave to tax our- 
ſelves z he permits us to take the money out of our purſes for the 
convenience of England. But as to external legiſlation, there 
Great Britain preſides. In any thing that relates to commerce, to 
exportation, there Great Britain can make laws to bind Ireland. 
The fair conſtruction of which is this: Ireland, you ſhall not 
enjoy your natural and conſtitutional rights—that of making the 
moſt of the produce of your land you ſhall not ſend your goods 
to the beſt and moſt profitable markets. No, ſays Mr. Fox, that 
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may interfere with the intereſt of England, that may touch the- 
zride of the Britiſh legiſlature. So that by this doctrine Eng- 
land may ſhut or open our ports at pleaſure. See then the ab- 
ſurdity of our fituation. Ireland is ſaid to have a free trade, but 
the key of it is in Mr. Fox's pocket. Ireland is independent, 
or ſhe is not: If ſhe is independent, no power on earth can make 
|aws to bind her internally or externally, ſave the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland. : | 

[ therefore again repeat it, that until England unequivocally 
declares by an a& of her own legiſlature, that ſhe has not a power, 
in any inſtance, to make laws to bind Ireland, the afſumed and 
uſurped power of Engliſh legiſlation over this country, is not 
relinquiſhed. But we want not the aſſiſtance of England to vindi- 
cate the rights of Ireland to reſtore, her to the purity: of her 
priſtine conſtitution, We poſſeſs the power, we poſſeſs the will, 
and, thank God, we poſſeſs the fortitude to carry that will into 
execution. I thought it a duty I owed to my conſtituents, I 
thought it a duty I owed to myſelf, as an Iriſbman, to ſtate, in 


the face of my country, thoſe objections, which to me ſeem de- 


ciſive againſt that part of the addreſs, which has been moved by 
my Hon. Friend (Mr. Grattan) namely, that there will no longer 


exift any conſtitutional queſtion between the two nations, that can diſ- 


turb their mutual tranquillity, Whether my objections are well 


founded or not, I will leave to more able heads than my own, and 
to time to decide, I ſhall therefore give my negative to that part 


of the addreſs, 


Sir Henry Cavendiſb ſaid, he ſhould ſet the Hon. Gentleman 
right, for his news- paper intelligence had led him out of the way 
in reſpect to Mr. Fox, He knew Mr. Fex's intentions were to 


make Ireland flouriſh, and then England flouriſh alſo. He then 
read from his notes the ſentiments which Mr. Fox expreſſed in 


the Britiſh Houſe of Commons in the year 1774, long before the 
preſent diſputes exiſted. In the debate on the application of the 


Iriſh linen traders, Mr. Fox ſaid, that ſince the reſtoration, Ireland 


had been entitled to a free trade; (the firſt time, Sit Harry added, 
that ever I heard that expreſſion made uſe of; ) and that the act of 
navigation did not preclude them from it, He alſo went into. the 


right ſhe had of enjoying the woollen-trade equally with England. 


Said that Ireland, in her own ſituation, could not go on; and if 


proper encouragement was not given, it would prove an equal. 


injury to England, If they held it a maxim that Ireland ſhould be 


kept poor, England would in conſequence become poor alſo. 


Mr. Fox had not then the power of enforcing his argument, but 


now that he had the power, he was ſure Mr. Fox did his utmoſt 


to ſerve this kingdom. 


Mr. Conolly would not, he ſaid, refrain from teſtifying his gra- 


titude, But he was ſorry to ſee, ſo early after the joy of the 
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people, any feeds of future diſcontents, where none had a right to 
exiſt, They had aſſerted, in what might be deemed their mani. 
teſto, that if their diſcontents were done away, they ſhould ſhare 
the fate of England. She owed 200 millions, and Ireland but 
two millions, their grant could theref:;re be conſidered no more 
than a mite to her great expence; but he thanked God that Ireland 
had men, and though England was exhauſted, by thus ſhaking 
hands with Ireland, ſhe would undoubtedly proſper. Gentlemen 
going down into the provinces ſhould encourage the idle to inliſt, 
in order to be of ſome uſe to the empire. 

The Proweft obſerved, that the addreſs was not a common one, 
and if gentlemen had compared the paragraph with the antecedent 
parts, no ſubject of diſpute could ariſe, You tell the king (faid 
he) that no power on earth can make laws to bind us, but the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, and would not part with 
your liberties, but with your lives. — Such were your words in 
your addreſs to the king. In the anfwer to that addreſs you 
were told, that England would gratify you in every wiſh, and 
that by the united deſires of the parliament of England. An Ho- 
nourable Gentleman had ſaid, that the claim and the principle is 
ſtill held alive by the Engliſh legiſſature 3 but by the — Lieu- 
tenant's ſpeech we find that principle and claim done away, and 

u have not only received your eſtate, but you have alſo receiv- 
ed the title deeds with it. fn reſpect (he ſaid) to what had been 
ſaid about Mr. Fox, he hoped it would be the laſt time they ſhould 
have occaſion to advert to what had been ſaid in any other Houſe, 
It was true, Mr. Fx ſaid he could go into the claims of England, 
but there remained no need of doing thatz and if matters had been 
left to himſelf, that he would grant the Iriſh their rights by an 
act of parliament. The queſtion for binding Ireland was now 
for ever at an end. A gentleman, he faid, had mentioned Mr. 
Yelverton's bill that bill was to be returned to give ſecurity to 
Iriſh eſtates. It had been alſo aſked, had they no right in future 
to agitate conſtitutional queſtions ? the matter appeared to him 
in a different light, The addreſs only ſaid, when the preſent 
grievances are removed, there will be no occaſion for further dif- 
putes on the heads of thoſe at preſent objected to—not by any 
means precluding the further diſcuſſion of conſtitutional queſtions. 
He then expatiated upon the happy ſituation of the kingdom, and 
recommended the adoption of moderation and unanimity. . 

Mr. Maſon, Mr. Rowley, and Mr. O'Hara, ſpoke to the pro- 

iety and wiſdom of the addreſs, and the latter ſaid, that after 
bis Majeſty's meſſage, he did not expect to heat 'u murmur of 
diſcontent. | | „ 0 Og OTIS 

Mr. Flocd ſaid, he on his own part, entertaĩned no murmur of 


diſcontent. The queſtion comprehended a number of objects, 
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and he thought it neceſſary to explain his ſentiments on the oc- 
caſion. 

Mr. O'Hara again ſupported the addreſs; as did Sir Boyle Rechs, 
who {aid that the revolution of 1782, brought as many conſtitu- 
tional bleſſings to the kingdom, as the revolution of 1688. 

Mr, Fl;od ſtill contended that the Engliſh had not given up the 
power of external legiſlation, He entertained a great opinion of 
Mr. Fox, but neither Mr. ox nor the ſeconder of his motion, had 
given up that aſſumption of powet. The queſtion was merely 
whether repreſentation was competent to the power of legiſlation 
or not ?—Under ſuch circumſtances, he thought he had a right 
to judge, if poſſible, that at ſome other time this reſervation was 
to be turned to an improper uſe. | 

Mr. Hartley hoped no diviſion would enſue on the preſent queſ- 
tion. They had laid their grievances before the throne z and in 
conſequence the Engliſh repeal the act. He thought this met the 
general wiſh of the people of Ireland ; for it ought to be recog- 
nized as a thorough renunciation and ſolid compact. | 

Mr. Nezill gave his hearty concurrence to the addreſs, 

Mr. Walter Burgh faid, though he felt the emotions which 
every Iriſhman felt on the preſent occaſion, he did not think to 
have ſpoken that day. He was certain, he declared, that no 
panegyric could add to the favours received, nor could the aſpe- 
rity of diſcontent diminiſh them. He attributed the oppoſition 
of that day, to a laudable jealouſy for the conititution ; bit how- 
ever he might admire the. principle, he ſhould ſtill lament the 
conſequence, This oppoſition aroſe from a mere miſapprehenſion. 
It ſhould be remembered that the addreſs was an anſwer to the 
ſpeech, and not an anſwer to the proceedings of the Commons of 
England; and it mentioned, that when grievances recited ſhould 
be removed, then all jealouſies would ceaſe, The addrefs, he 
ſaid, went to the entire excluſion of the internal as well as the 
external legiſlation of England; and meant that no conſtitutional 
queſtions could be afterwards between the two legiſlatures of 
both nations, This did not preclude the di ſcuſſion of their own 
conſtitutional queſtions. How was it poſſible that they could 
be affected by a legiſlature which could no longer aſſume any 
power over them? He that voted againſt the preſent addreſs would 
abſolutely aſſert, that England fall retained a power to make 
laws for Ireland. | | 1 

The Recorder obſetved, that if there could be no conſtitutional 
queſtion between the two kingdoms but what regarded legiſla- 
tion, his Right Hon. Friend's argument would be ſtrong and con- 
vincing, But he would beg leave to call his attention, and he 
would endeavour to fatisfy him, and the houſe, that there might 
be many conſtitutional queſtions to interrupt the harmony between 
the two countries, in which legiſlation had no part. Had we 
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forgotten the late ruinous embargo ? For his part, as the repre. 
ſentative of the IRST CITY IN THE KINGDOM, he had not. 
Suppoſe hereafter the parliament of England ſhould, as the preat 
council of the Britiſh nation, addreſs the king for an exertion of 


85 prerogative, by laying an embargo on the trade of both his 
ki 


gdoms, the parliament of Ireland at the fame time fitting 
would not that parliament, competent to adviſe his Majeſty as to 
the affairs of IRELAND, think its dignity invaded by the inter fey. 
ence of the Britiſh parliament ; and would not a conflitutional queſ- 
tion be debated in this houſe, and actually exiſt, which might in- 
terrupt the preſent harmony ? | 
Suppoſe peace ſhould be concluded with America, and part of 
the terms impoſed by the Britiſh parliament ſhould be, that the 
products of America ſhould be brought to the Britiſh market only, 
to the excluſion of Ireland, would not that be an injury of the high- 
et nature; and would not the interference of a foreign legiſlature af- 
fecting the trade of Ireland, deſerve to be debated within thoſe 
walls as a con/titutional queſtion ? and yet the words to be inſerted 
in the addreſs are ſo general and uncircumſcribed, as to preclude 
ſuch an idea. | 
Permit me to ſtate another inſtance, where this gy may 
feel itſelf injured and affected. The legiſlatures of the two 
kingdoms being /eparate and independent, it will be prudent to 4. 


fimilate the laws of one country to thoſe of another, that in both 


there may be the ſame rule in action. Now, Sir, ſuppoſe we 
ſhould paſs a law in conformity to one in England, and which we 
ſhould conſider as beneficial to this kingdom, ſo that we ſhould 
originate a law which England had not; and that the Britiſh par- 
liament not allowing us the merit of invention, ſhould addreſs the 
king to refuſe bis aſſent ; would not this interference create a conſti- 
tutional queſtion ? | g 
Sir, the confining conſtitutional queſtions to acts of legiſlation 
only, is too narrow an ide. Every act of ſtate may involve 2 
conſtitutional queſtion. There are at this hour many Britiſh acts 
affecting Ireland unrepealed; the act for altering the ſtyle, the 
poſt- office act, the act of navigation, and a multitude of others. 
The oaths taken this day by the Right Hon, Secretary, are under 
an Enghſb ad. Yo, Sir, fit in that chair under an Engliſh law. 
Are not theſe objects which conſtitutionally ſhould be enquired 
into and reformed? And can any man ſay, that the conſideration 
2 them may not interrupt the harmony between the two king - 
oms ? 
Sir, I highly approve of the ſpeech this day from the throne; 
and if the addreſs moved for according to the ancient parliamenta- 
ry form, applied merely to the ſpeech, it ſhould have my hearty 
concurrence. I do acknowledge that upon great occaſions, forms 


are ſuperſeded, and may be diſregarded. The preſent is a great 
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and important moment, and ſhould not be controuled by forms z 

but, in introducing words in the addreſs, for which there is no 

foundation in his Grace*s ſpeech, let us not loſe fight of prudence, 

and in an effuſion of gratitude preclude the freedom of debating 

2 in which we may find the conflitution of this country af. 

ented. : | a 

; Sir, unanimity this day is the general wiſh. I ſincerely wiſh 
for itz but I lament, that I cannot, conſiſtent with my duty, 
agree to the words objeRed to, though I do to all the reſt of the 
propoſed addreſs. - I feel the obligations we are under to his Ma- 
jeſty and his adminiſtration, as ſtrong as any gentleman in this 
houſe z I am ſenſible of the great abilities of the Hon., Mover; 
but I wiſh he would not infiſt on this part, as the conſequence of 
relinquiſhing it would be perfect unanimity. 

Sir Benjamin Chapman anſwered the Recorder, that he felt equal 
ſurpriſe with the Hon. Baronet, on hearing the addreſs moved bv 
his Hon. Friend (Mr. Grattan) but it was a ſurpriſe of a very dit- 
ferent ſort z a ſurpriſe, that an addreſs, in of a ſervile echo 
to the ſpeech from the throne, ſhould at length be found the ge- 
nuine unequivocal echo of the unanimous voice of the Iriſh na- 
tion, Not the compilation of a venal miniſter, but the ous 60 
ſentiment of a grateful country. The language, he ſaid, of 32 
counties, of all our gallant affociated corps, addreſſing their re- | 
preſentatives. Did any one of thoſe, he aſked, ever entertain a | 
thought, that the act regulating the oath of office, or ſtill more [| 
abſurdly, the a& changing the ſtyle, mentioned by the Hon. Ba- 
ronet, ſhould be enumerated a grievance? Such a ſagacity, he 
ſaid, would be treated with ridicule and contempt if propoſed to . 
them.— The anſwer would be unqueſtionable. Let us be ſatiſ- 4 
hed in the mutiny bill -in Poynings* and the Judges bill, and 1 
above all, let the 6th of George I. be repealed: Thus ſecure the {| 
outlines and barrier of the conſtitution, Let the principle be 1 
avowed and acknowledged, and every minute imperfection muſt, 4 
and will of courſe be done away. He ſaid, if he agreed with 
the Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Fload) that the clauſe objected to was 
uſeleſs, he ſhould concur with him in oppoſing it; but was it of 
no uſe, he aſked, to give repoſe to the long agitated, and anxious 
public mind of the nation, or to ſtrengthen the hands of a mag- 
nanimous adminiſtration, that dared to act honeſtly? By ſhew- 
ing! the world, that Ireland was not ungrateful, was not inſati- 
able. | | | 

Mr. Walſh explained, he ſpoke only to the power aſſumed by \ 9 
England; but he could not entertain the contemptible idea that 1 
England had a right to bind Ireland. \ | 

Mr. Burgh declared, he did not mean to infinuate that he thought 4 
ſo. It was faid, the afſumed power would ſtill be retained. If | 
heretofore, by implication it was held ſo, after making a full te „ 
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nunciation of a claim of legiflation, now, could any one ſuppoſe 
that they would be again fo childiſh, as to re-aſſume thoſe claims? 
Could a nation ſpeaking to a nation, ſpeak more clearly than they 
had done? There were no laws now-a-days, enacted like the 
laws of the Medes and Perſians, not to be repealed; and was it 
becauſe Great Britain could not give them a bond and judgment 


for the ſecurity of what was now about to be done; they did not 


fay that they were ſatisfied with what had been done, but what 
Jhculd be done. It mattered not what the opinion of any man might 


be, the littera ſcripta, the copy of the addreſs was on the table, 


and could be referred to. | 

A converſation of no conſequence enſued between Mr. Flaad, 
Mr. Grattan, and the Recorder z in the courfe of which, the for- 
mer declared, he meant not, by any means, to oppoſe the addreſs, 
but to deliver his opinion. | | 

Mr. Burgh again ſaid, that the Engliſh legiſlature having given 
up all right of binding, a cauſe of diſpute could never exit after. 
He would only remind gentlemen in what light their oppoſition 
would be viewed, when the ſpeech willingly granted all they 
were willing toaſk? And how ignorant muſt the Engliſh think 
that nation, which was ſo fooliſh as not to know, when to aſk, and 
when to be ſatisfied? He declared, that he had authentic intelli- 
gence, that the enemies of England plumed themſelves on the dif- 
terences between both kingdoms; and would they accede to the 
wiſhes of the common enemy, and decline that ſupport of England 
which they had promiſed to ſeal with their blood ? After the Eng- 
liſh had broken through the fortreſs of antient prejudices, to ſet 
the Iriſh free, would they refuſe to ſay they were fatisfied,. and 
enjoy that freedom in peace; the nation was willing to be happy, 
and could they refuſe to ſeal that happineſs ? He was fatished him» 
ſelf in the upright intentions of the gentlemen who oppoſed, but 
was certain a little reflection would convince them that they had 
no real cauſe for oppoſition. 

Mr. G. Mentgomery ſpoke in favour of the addreſs, but referred 
his will to diſcuſs any tuture conſtitutional queſtions. 

Mr. Grattan thought it neceſſary that England ſhould be con- 
vinced that we were ſatisfied. It ſhould ſeem: as if the Hon. Ba- 
ronet was determined to oppoſe, before he knew a cauſe for oppo- 
fition. He could not but lament, he ſaid, that when he moved, 
on a former occaſion, for a repeal of thoſe grievances, that be 
had not the aſſiſtance of the Hon. Baronet ; why did he not come 
forward with his objections then? Did he awake now? And when 
England granted all, was determined to oppoſe. He could for- 
bear comparing his pliancy of diſpoſition then, when a miniſter was 
to be thanked, to the ſtrongeſt oppoſition he gave now. An Hon. 
Gentleman ſuppoſes (continued he) that England will again aſ- 
ſume this power when the can find herſelf able, but that ſuppoſi- 
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tion muſt loſe all weight from the ſolemn ſurrender England has 
made of this aſſuming power. The Hon. Baronet alſo ſuppoſes, 
that on a peace with America, England will exclude Ireland. The 
ſuppoſition is equally groundleſs; but the Honourable Baronet 
knows when all thoſe things are given up, no cauſe of oppoſition 
willany longer exiſt, He thinks this paragraph fanciful but not 
neceſſary. I would not wiſh to be accounted either volatile or 
fanciful. I never was ſo fanciful as to hold any coquetry with 
adminiſtration. After having received liberty, we are to tell 
England that we are ſatisfied, and not tell France that we are diſ- 
leaſed. 5 
; Mr. Walſh ſaid, he ſhould be jorry to cauſe an oppoſition, and 
ave it up. 
; Mr. Elbe gave the reaſons for his oppoſition over again. 

Mr. Yelverton ſuggeſted, that if the gentlemen would withdraw 
their oppoſition for the preſent, ſo as to let the motion for the ad- 
dreſs, as moved by Mr. Grattan, paſs unanimouſly upon the gene- 
ral principle ſtated in the reſolution, yet when the addreſs ſhould 
be committed, if any particular expreſſion did not accord with 
their opinions, they would then be at liberty to oppoſe ſuch ex- 
prefſion, without incurring the charge of inconſiſtency. 1 

Right Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick ſaid, that he was ſorry to differ 
from his honourable and learned friend who ſpoke laſt ; he hoped, 
and was Cercain, that it would be the laſt time that any difference 
ſhould ariſe between them. It was not his intention to have taken 
any part in the debate, on the day when he firſt had the honour of 
taking his ſeat in that houſe, But he could not but riſe to beg of 
thoſe gentlemen, who meant to oppoſe the addreſs, not to with- 
draw their oppoſition, but to perſiſt in giving their negative, and 
to take the ſenſe of the houſe upon the anſwer to the ſpeech. If 
the ſpeech, worded as it was, and going to the points contained 
in it, did not give ſatisfaction, he ſhould regret the day he ever ſet 
his foot in that houſe, If there were gentlemen who were not ſa- 
tied, he begged they would not think of concealing that diſſatiſ- 
faction, in order to ſuffer the queſtion of that = to aſſume an ap- 
pearance of unanimity z ſuch an unanimity would be falſe and de- 
ceitful, and could only tend to lead the legiſlature of England in- 
to a dangerous and fatal error. The wiſh of adminiſtration was to 
collect the ſenſe of the people of Ireland ; they had called upon 

the parliament of Ireland to declare their grievances z on the ſtate» 
ment of theſe grievances, the ſpeech of the Lord Lieutenant had 
given the moſt ſolemn and authoritive aſſurances, that not only 
their repreſentations ſhould be attended to, but that every wiſh they 
had expreſſed in their late addreſſes ſhould be gratified—He wiſhed, 
therefore, to know whether gentlemen were perfectly ſatisfied with 
the ſpeech. There muſt be an Ultimatum to promote and perpe= 
tate the harmony between the two countries, and if the addreſs 
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did not contain that Ultimatum, he looked upon the final adjuſt- 
ment between the two countries as beyond his hopes, and ii that 
ſenſe it was, that he ſhould regret ever to have ſet his foot within 
that Houſe. 7 

Mr. Cunningham pointed out the abſurdity of making future 
claims on England, when ſhe was willing to grant all now. 

Sir H. Langriſbe ſaid, if I did not know and feel that I was ac. 
tuated by as free and decided ſentiments concerning the conftity. 
tional rights of Ireland as any man— If 1 could not appeal to a 
conduct conformable to ſuch ſentiments—a conduQ ftriQtly pur. 
fued by myſelf and my brethren in the humble but very critical 
ſituation in which we are placed, and in very doubtful and dan- 
gerous times.—If I were not ſo circumſtanced, I ſhould not ariſe 
to addreſs you this day, or take a part in the high deliberations of 
the preſent occaſion. | | 

But under ſuch a conſciouſneſs, and with ſuch a teſtimony, 1 - 
may preſume (1n common with other gentlemen) to join my con- 
gratulations with my country on the reſtitution of her rights, and 
to offer my acknowledgments to the liberality and wiſdom which 
has thus reſtored them. And, indeed, Sir, whilſt we are enrap- 
tured at the acquiſition of liberty, as of the greateſt bleſſings of 
Tife—endeared by a long abſence and acquired by great virtue, it 
would be inſenſibiliſy not to feel, and ingratitude not to comme- 
morate the manner in which it has been conceded—/o entire, ſo 
unconditionally, fo affectionate, ſo deciſive, and muſt from this 
day, during our exiſtence as an empire, put an end to all jealou- 
fies and contentions between the two countries, except that con- 
tention only which will hereafter for ever ſubſiſt a contention 
in good offices an emulation in reciprocal ſupport and aſſiſtance, 
alike in peace and in war—in proſperity and adverſity z—and be- 
ing convinced that when this great compact ſhall be ratified, to uſe 
the words of my Honourable Friend's addreſs, when we ſhall be 
gratified in theſe conceſſions, ©* No conſtitutional queſtion between 
the two countries will exift to interrupt the harmony between 
them,” it is impoſſible for me to agree in the objection made to 
this paragraph of the addreſs. —The king and the parliament of 
England agree to comply with every thing you aſk this addreſß 
ſays, when every thing we have aſked ſhall be complied with, 
no conſtitutional queſtion between the two countries will exiſt, 
to interrupt the harmony between them.“ Can any man alive de- 
ny that ? And if that be true, which it muſt be, why ſhould we 
not ſay ſo ?—lIs-it not our duty to ſay ſo? Should we not be im- 
perfect and unpardonable to omit it? f 
It is but common juſtice to obſerve, during the courſe of this 
great buſineſs, that the wiſe counſels that — and accompliſbed, 
have not been actuated by the impulſe of the occaſion, or ſuggeſ- 
tions of the moment.— They have not made liberty a meaſure, ot 
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nice an expedient. — They have proceeded on the general, enlarg- 
e, and decided ſyſtem—with that perfect principle which reſpects 
the rights of manting—and with that affection which regards the 
intereſts of a ier country. | 

We have lived to hear a miniſter tell the Britiſh parliament, 
« That it acquired dignity, not degradation, by relinquiſhing a 

wer which was not founded in juſtice—and that, equal freedom 
is the only bond that can unite the different parts of the empire. 
Magnificent ſentiments z—and we have ſeen the Britiſh nation re- 
fed theſe ſentiments back on the miniſter z and the people of Eng- 
land become unanimous in the cauſe of Ireland, — 125 

That great and generous people, when once the errors of old 
and ignorant prejudices were examined and removed, inſtantly felt 
their hearts glow with kindred affection towards us. — They ad- 
mired the temperate magnanimity with which we claimed our rights 
—and we cannot but admire and remember the cordiality with 
which they reſtored them we have lived to ſee almoſt the ro- 
mances of our political wiſhes realized and accompliſhed—a ſo- 


vereign founding his dominion in the affections of a free people 


an adminiſtration the free advocates. of conſtitution, maintaining 
authority by the influence alone of public benefit and the different 
parts of the empire uniting and conſolidating, not by the hand of 
power, which is impotence, but by the. everlaſting bonds of com- 
mon intereſt, of common affection, of common conſtitution, of common 
liberty, He apologized for having taken up the time of the Houſe 
—that what he had ſaid was forced on him by feelings, ſuperior 
to an influence—that this was not a ſeaſon for influence—The 
heart of every Iriſhman is too proud to ſubmit to it—But it was 
not eaſy for any gentleman accuſtomed to deliyer his ſentiments, 
to ſit lent on the preſent occaſion nor for any man to. conſider 
the relative ſituation of Ireland, without feeling ſomething like 
an enthuſiaſm of happineſs —That ſuch were his feelings, which 
be hoped would plead his excuſe for having treſpaſſed on the 
patience of the Houſe. | CS ach © 
Mr. Walſh faid, that upon hearing ſuch language delivered in 
ſuch a manner by what is called the Iriſh miniſter, he was deter- 
mined to divide the Houſe 3 it was not, he ſaid, language fit to 
be delivered in an Iriſh ſenate Houſma . 
Sir Edward. Newenham, congratulated his country, on her glori- 
ous and full emancipation from the uſurped dominion of any fo- 


reign legiſlature. He would vote, as he always did, agreeable to 


the inſtructions and wiſhes of thoſe whom he had the honour to 


repreſent; their wiſh was a free conſtitution, and conſequently, 


thanks of the warmeſt gratitude were due to the patriotic _admi- 
nitration who ſupported the rights of Ireland, - He obſerved, 
that three months ago he would, in order to obtain thoſe great 
national points, have agreed to * ſhould it even have 


}! 
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been drawn by one of the hacknied ſlaves of quondam 'admini. 
ſtrations, but now the addreſs was offered to their conſideration, 
by the Hibernian patriot, and no man could doubt of the purity 
of his intentions; he could not wiſh to miſlead his grateful coun. 
trymen. +. 2468-89 
Mr. Poyſonby jun. ſaid, he wiſhed the gentlemen would divide, 
that there might be ſeen, perhaps, three men ſtanding agu 
250. He wiſhed to let the people of Dublin ſee the difference of 
their repreſentatives.—( Here he was interrupted by the Recorder, 
who faid that he did not fear to let his conſtituents ſee him aQing 
to the beſt of his judgment, and watching with anxious jealouſy 
the libertics of his country); and Mr. Walſh ſaid, that he had 
ever ated sr EAD x for the intereſt of his conſtituents 3 10 may 
could accuſe him of whiſking round to every adminiſtration, i He 
acted upon conſtitutional principles as an honeſt ſenator-ought to 
do ; and though his fortune was not the largeſt in the Houle, yet 
as it was ſufficient to render him independent of any miniſter; it 
was the patrimony of a reſpectable family, which had enjoyed it 
700 years; and which was longer by above 600 than any pro- 
— at all had been in the family of the gentleman that had fo 
oudly urged him to divide. | | 4 2008 
Mr. Fitzpatrick roſe to apologize, he ſaid, if he; had fallen into 
an error, or broke through the orders of the Houſe. (No, no, 
was re-echoed from all fides.) His being a ſtranger in this coun- 
try, though he originated from it, and equally a firanger to thut 
Houſe, perhaps, would plead an excuſe if he had tranſgrefſed. 
He roſe, he ſaid, with an anxious defire to know the ſentiments 
of the Houſe and fee all matters ſettled. The warmth he had be- 


# 


trayed, if he had betrayed any warmth, muſt be aſcribed to that 


motive ſolely, and he hoped for that motive it would be forgiven. 
He was anxious to know the ultimatum of their expectations, he 
was anxious to know the real ſenſe of Houfe, that wrong in- 
formation might hot be fent to the other fide of the water. This 
was the moment to come to a deciſion. But as one gentleman 
had declared that he did not hold himſelf pledged by the addre(s 
of that day, perhaps many other gentlemen of that Houſe who 


had not delivered their ſentiments, might conſider themſelves in 
the ſame ſituation. He therefore requeſted the Hon. Gentleman 


would keep his word, fince the expectations of the nation could 


not be kaown without a diviſion, and that diviſion would reduce 


the matter to a certainty. 43 22 
Mr. Bagenal ſaĩd, he was not ſurpriſed to ſee his Learned F riend 
Mr. wall) a little alarmed at the manner in which the miniſter 
poke; it was plain ſpeaking—and plain ſpeaking from a miniſter 


was a thing ſo very unuſual, that it was really alarming. He had 


ſat inparliament five and twenty years, and never heard ſuch plain 
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1nd honeſt ſpeaking by 'a miniſter before for wo teuſon, and 
many others, the addrefs ſhould have his ſupport. 

Mr. Ogle, after pronouncing'an elegant panegyrc on the public 
and private virtues of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, and paying 
he like tribute to thoſe of Mr. Grattan, ſaid, that honourable 
neaſures ſhould be ſupported by honourable men, and moved an 
addreſs of thanks to the Lord en, we T e 'unanſs 
mouf] F int 03 * 

Mr, Go Gorges Lowther ſaid, be had an opportunity of ſeeing more 
Lord Lieutenants ſpeeches delivered at this table than any other 
zentleman in this houſe z he had ſeen bad Lord Lieutenints, in- 
different Lord Lieutenants, and bur-few good; he never expected 
to have ſeen ſach a Lord Lieutenant ſent to us as the preſent, 
with full power to do every thing for the good of Ireland ʒ he has 
faved us from ſlavery and arbitrary power. He was really ſur- 
priſed to hear one diſſenting vote to this motion ; have we not got 
all we deſired? He hoped one or two negatives would be of little 
6gnification, (if they ſhould perſiſt) in compariſon to mote than 
two hundred, and he! moſt "heartily concurred ' with the Hon. 
Gentleman who made the arr ee 3 af? it, as a 
ſncere friend toghis country. TID? 

The houſe dMFfded upon the words objefed t to by the Recorder 
Ayes for the adde, DT 21 
Noes, the two Tellers, the Recorder and Mr. Walb. . | 

Mr. Bagenal.—I will beg leave to congratulate” this country. 


We have at laſt got "the freedom which all the world ſhould; 


have—it is our birthright; but in our meridian there 4 7 
* without it—Our exiſtence now begins, and will depe 
what uſe we make of the population and e ny wry ule 
from the advantages of a free conftitution,  ” 10791 

| will beg leave to congratulate Bngland—Inftead of a aner 
ora repugnant dependent, ſhe has now a hays, OL: ally, 
one that ſhe can never exiſt without. ee 

1 will beg leave to oongtatulate his Majeſty—He Mi dociized 
three millions of ſuch ſabjeQs as muſt make Him jo 1 r as 
villing to be loyal, as they are determined to be free. 

will congratulate his miniſters atfo—They may a depend 
upon ſuch ſupport as they ought always to logR for.— And to 
whom does the empire owe all this? Te a man, prinici ally, 


who is reſolved to wks! no reward from government III not 


pretend to ſay he was wrong, though 1 know. that ſuch merit 


ought to be diſtinguiſhed in every manner thatis poſſitbie. Shall 


every body have what chey ought to have, except him alone, to 


hom every individual iu Ol en empire is ſo much indebted, and by 
whoſe example every individual in the uni verſe may be ſo much 


benefited Ale has faved: this empire from an iron age, and has 


* 
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reſtored an unequivocal golden one. By our aff ectionate alliance 
with England, we ſhall not only be benefited ourſelyes, but ſhall 
ſee a beloved ſiſter revive, without any painful repiningy or ap- 
prehenſions for her proſperity... oo ts els 
In theſe happy circumſtances in which he has placed us (though 
I honour every private compliment I may.call thoſe that I ſee paid 
to our illuſtrious benefactor) I believe. there is no man that would 
not bluſh to think 2 Grattan's child might point at a ſtatute ot mo- 
nument that has often been dedicated to ſlender or problematical 
merit, and ſay, that was my father's, your benefactor's only te- 
ward. I have therefore a motion to make you, which might ap- 
pear like preſumption in me, as it is of ſo much importance to 
the glory and intereſts of this kingdom, if I could ſuppoſe. that 
any member of the Britiſh empire could give it a negative; the 
ſupport of it is, that we ſhould take into conſideration what ſum 
we ſhould grant for the purpoſe of purchaſing a ſeat, and building 
a ſuitable manſion for our great benefaQor, in teſtimony of our 
gratitude for the unequalled ſervices that he has done for this 
kingdom. Were we to omit this, or ſhould we do it in a manner 
unſuitable to the ſituation he has raiſed us to, we ſhould be very 
ungrateful indeed, and never might we expe tha a bleſſing could 
attend it. N | 133.533 2 . 5 
It muſt be needleſs to ſay any thing in favour of ſuch a mea- 
ſure, or I would not dare to be the niover of it. I will only 
add, that as he has left nothing undone that is material to the 
proſperity of this kingdom, it can no more lay a precedent for 
hurtful grants of the ſame nature here, than Blenheim did in 
Great Britain. al nn 432040 TY 
Far be it from me to compare even the ſervices of Marlbormyb 
to thoſe for which we ſtand indebted; we have no deductions to 
make from out gratitude— Without protracting, or any public ex- 
pence, his efforts have been timed and conducted with ſo much 
wiſdom, and the appearance of ſuch a being on earth was ſo eſ- 
ſential to the eſtabliſhment of liberty at this moſt critical junQure, 
that without ſuperſtition, men may well record him amongſt the 
moſt propitious interpoſitions of heavV en. 
He has crowned his work —and under his auſpices the throne 
of freedom is fixed. on ſo certain a baſis, and will probably be al · 
ways ſo well ſupported by the due influence the public ate likely 
to acquire under his ſyſtem, that with the bleſſing of Gd there 
is no danger of parliament itſelf ever being able to ſhake it; not 
ſhall parliament, I truſt, ever again be profanely ſtiled omnipo- 
tent, I am conſcious I muſt have anticipated men infinitely' bettet 
qualified to bring ſuch. a meaſure forward ; one excuſe 1 have, 
or it is not the gmpatient, wiſh that every body muſt have to ſee 
ſuch a character exalted—not any little vanity;/to diſtinguiſ 
myſelf— but as I never had any private acquaintance, nor private 
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converſation. with our great benefactor, I thought ĩt might come 


7 


vith full confidence of . un virtue had | re-alſumed' its ſeat 


Sue 10730 nm 


as well from one from -whom:: he: could not have any item, an | 
: {om the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonage that he is intimate with. | 
Virtue, to be ſure, i is its own reward, and we know: that: our | 
1 nerous benefaQor is in hiv 2wr ſphere” of happineſs, cuntem But | 
4 ſhall we be content without doing our duty" ?—Shall-we be un- 
1 grateful ?——God forbid. 1 5 91 5: nen e . 
4 Gratitude ſeems to de a virtue peculiarly adapted to nations 3 
l that have received ſuch benefits as ours—It is often neglect- = 
4 ed by individuals, becauſe it is often! out of their power to be x 
4 3 grateful as they wiſh we, I. truſt, | ſhall never have ſuch | | 
48 another — 4 of mes. ours——God forbid we ſhould i 
let it ſli Lanthacn IB 711 Ant r 1 || 
; after the grant to hie Majeſty. is ſettled, 244 after i 
N 2 proper thankſgiving is offered to Heaven, for: the happy teco- = 
9 very of our rights, I will moye, * That this Hauuſe do reſolve | 
Ir itſe}ff into a committee, to take into conſideration what: ſum we | 
i, hould grant for the ee an eſtate, and building à ſuitable _ 
a manſion for our illuſttious benefactor, Henry: Grattan, fiend his j 
5 heirs for ever, in teſtimony of our gratitude fur che err 
4 ſervice that he has done for the kingdom of Ireland. | 
Mr. Gardiner did not riſe to oppoſe, but only to expreſs a wit 
y to have the motion CENT until it would be ace with 
y the concurrence: of the fulleſt houſe, wben i 
4 Mr. Bagenal gave notice that ke wu make che motipn on the | 
* Wedneſday following. 
In Mr. Crete having made an attempt to f peak. his eds: were | 
| drowned in the cry of adjourn! adjourn afrer which the Houſe 
h adjourned till to-morr ow. ben neben, | 
10 Mr. Grattan moved, that whatever ſums ſhould be lefe i in the i 
A treaſury, for the purpoſe. of taiſing men in aid of his 3 $ f 
þ ſervice, ſhould: be made good by the Houſe next ſeſſions, .. | 
. | Ordered. accordingly -- pit Ka F 
e, Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Fofter. erpteſſed their 8 that l 
be tie ſum would be inadequate: to the raiſing 20, ooo men for the | 
| navy, and the former gentleman ſaid he had intended to have - 
1 brought in a ſimilar plan, different only in eee the 1 9 
l. my. as well as the navy. 
ly WR Try ; $3641 an t aj } þ 
or | | F 10 A640 8 | 
1 Toravay, ny eee | = 
e, ir Edward Awaken ſaid, that he bad Ae Wed heads | 
be ofa bill to ſecure the freedom of Parliament; but the Houſe had | 
n adjourned then to a long day z however, he now: offered them, | 
{ | 
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within thoſe walk; that from his knowledge of theogeitlemen 
high in the revenue department, he did not wiſh to exclude them 
from ſeats in the Houſe of Commons; he wiſhed only:zo:exclude 
all inferior officers, for they neither were or could be deemed the 
real repreſentatives of the people. Was there ever a man uf them 
found to vote in Parliament in oppoſition! to Government that did 
not fuffer for it; He knew it to be a fact, from the dear hon 
experience of many thouſands of pounds which he /loſÞby aſingle 
vote; he wiſhed to adopt the ſentiments of the refpe&able and 
independent freeholders of the county of Mayo, wḧê decidedly 
called upon their repreſentatives, | to-©; pluck up carruptianby the 
rat. 105 * kph 4 TER 1 n LS 0 * (24) 5 HIS 1384 ba 
The bill was then read, received, and committed, il} 3: 1: 
Sir Edward Newenham moved for leave to bring in bill miar 
to that brought: into che Britiſh: Houſe, whereby Au even of. 
ficers were excluded from voting at elections for members to ſerve 
1n-parliamenty he::obſerved, that the Engliſh act diſqualified every 
perſon! holding an/ouffice, or concerned in the management of the 
revenue, but that was not his intention the commiſſioners and 
other ſuperior officers did not come within his idea of»diſqualif- 
cation; he.flattered himſelf, that as we now gloried in being a 
free nation, we ſhould have free elections for membets to ſerve in 
parliament, for if we did not ſecure that important points future 
parliaments might as quietly ſubmit to foreign uſurpation as 
former parliament did in the reign of George IJ. 
The Right Hon. Secretary Fitzpatrick declared, chough he up- 


1410 


ptoved of the idea of the bill, yet if it ſhould be found ùnnbceſ- 


fary. here, he world not look upon bhimſelf as pledged to ſuppott 
it, though he had ſupported a ſimilar bill in Eng] J as he looked 
on the bill to boö,.i . VO RL le 
Mr. Chapman, Mr. Burgh, Mr. Moſſomgi and dir Eamurd Newer 
ham, ſupported the motion, and anſweted the objections, the bill 
was on conſtitutional grounds, the freedom of elections, it as 
to declare:or alter a law, it was not ſttictly parliamentary. wre · 
fuſe hearing the. propoſition of any member if found/necellary, 
it would b bennegati ved. 7200 ial bas ere 
The oppoſitiow was withdrawn, and the motion agreed to un- 
nimouſly. | EN $12 28 Mov 

Order of the day called and read, for going into a committee 
to conſider of. the-reſolution-for-graniing-100,000/,to-the Lord 
Lieutenant, for raiſing 20, ooo men, for aiding his Majeſty's navy- 

The motion was agreed to unanimouſſ yr. 

Mr. Gratten moved tor leave to bring in heads of a bill for pu- 
niſhing mutiny and deſertion, &c. and for repealing the att now 
in force, for the better providing quarters fur his 1 


. 1 * E 118 is 
* 


and the government and regulation thereof, & 


ie alſo moved for leave to bring in heads of a hill, for re- 
dreſſing erroneous judgments and decrees, The writ of ertor 
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he declared was included; and it was for the final ſettlement 


of the judicature of the kingdom. 
The motion was agreed to unanimouſly. 
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Mc, Rowley reminded the Houſe, that the many benefits lately = 
obtained in favour of this kingdom, and che many and ſignal ſuc- 


ceſſes obtained in favour of the empire, called in a particular 
mauner for their gratitude and thankſgiving to the diſpoſer of hu · 
man events. He thought it therefore indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to move the houſe, That, an addreſs ſhould be. preſented to 
his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, requeſting that he will be 
pleaſed to appoint a day of public thankſgiving for thoſe great 
bleſſings. 131 oF) . 2 OE 

T 15 motion being read, and agreed to unanimouſly, Mr. 
Ravley moved, That this reſolution ſhould be ſent up to the 
Lords for their approbation, in order to make it as general as 
poſſible.—A reed to. CE ach on. \ N 

Mr. Ogle ſaid, that every one had received with uncommon 
pleaſure the intelligence of our ſucceſſes in the Weſt Indies under 
thoſe gallant officers, Sir George Bridges Rodney, Admirals Hood. 
and Drake, and the force under their command. As the legiſla- 
ture in a ſiſter. kingdom had returned them public thanks, he 
thought it equally incumbent on that houſe to follow the exam- 


. ple; and it was for that purpoſe, he gave notice, that he would 
to-morrow. move a ſimilar vote of thanks to thoſe. officers, and 


thoſe under their, command, , . | _ i vita 
The houſe in a committee on the heads of the Inſolvent-bill, 
Mr. Tydd in the chair. WWA N 92 n 
The Recorder remarked, that on the bringing in of this act it 
was provided, that it ſhould not militate againſt the bankrupt laws. 
He entertained no intentions of altering that proviſion 3 but there 
were ſome caſes, in which individuals coming under the deſcrip- 
tion of bankrupts, and who were too poor to excite the taking out 
of the ſtatute againſt them, called for the relief of the houſe, 
He would for that purpoſe move, that a clauſe be inſerted in the 
preſent bill, that men in cuſtody. for a certain time, and com- 
ing under that deſcription, be entitled to the benefit of the preſent 
act, under particular circumſtances. 08-26: Ain t 
Deeds, ona , Ant 15s 4. e eee ee e 
Mr. Fefter reported from the committee to whom the vote of 
credit of 1909,9004, for taiſing 20, oo men was, referred, which 
report being read, the ſum was made good by the houſe, and 
warranted to be paid next ſeſſion. 
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Mr. Grattan moved, that the ſaid reſolution ſhould be laid he. 
foe his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, together with the addreſs, 
Ordered accordingly. | | SY 


Mr. Jfaac Corry moved a reſolution for the Houſe, that the Speaker 
do write circular letters to the Sheriffs of counties and cities, 
to uſe their utmoſt efforts in raiſing 20,000 men for the navy, con- 
formable to the reſolutions lately paſſed for that purpoſe, 

Mr. Yelverton obſerved, that the Speaker had often written to 
Sheriffs on occaſions of elections, and concerning the members of 
that Houſe, but he could not remember any precedentwhich could 
authoriſe the preſent motion. After the warmth ſo lately expreſſ- 
ed by gentlemen in this cauſe, and the activity which was to be 
expected from their exertions in the country, he thought ſuch an 
expedient unneceſſary, particularly as an improper uſe might be 
made of it; for notwithſtanding men of the firſt property in a 
county or City are often appointed, yet the office too frequently 
happens to fall into meaner hands. enen 

Mr. Cerry withdrew the motion. 


Mr. Bagenal moved, that the Houſe ſhould, on to-morrow, te- 


ſolve itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, to take into 


conſideration what ſum may be neceſſary to grant ſor the purchaſ- 
ing an eſtate, and building a ſuitable manſion for their illuſtrious 
benefactor, Henry Grattan, Eſq; and the heirs of his body; in 
teſtimony of their gratitude for the unequalled ſervices that he has 
done for the kingdom of Ireland. : 6 Pl OO 
A few words of debate aroſe; whether by conferring this grant 
to his heirs in tail, the generous purpoſe of the grant could be ef- 
feQually anſwered. It was aſked in caſe of failure of heits, to 
whom ſhould the grant revert ? Mr. Bagenal thought'it ſhould pro- 
perly devolve to the king. Mr. Lowther threw out the ides, that 
in ſuch caſe, ſhould a leſs virtuous chief governor and adminiſtra- 
tion ſucceed to the rule of this kingdom, was there any improba- 
bility, on failure of iſſue, of this grant being turned to the pur- 
poſes of corruption? It was at length agreed uA MOUSLY, 
that the motion ſhould paſs, ſubje& to ſuch alteration as the Houſe 
may Mink fic bor... e ien e 
During the above converſation, the Right Hon. Col. Fitzpatrick 
hoped he was not out of order, in taking the liberty of informing 


the Houſe, that the hour was come which his Grace appointed for 


receiving the addreſs ;. and that a numerous and'moſt reſpeQable 
body of gentlemen were under arms, to do honour to the bring- 
ing up of that addreſs. The queſtion of adjournment was ac- 
cordingly put, and both houſes of parliament went with the ad- 
dreſs to the Caſtle, in a manner unuſually ſplendid. ** . + 75 
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Some curſory buſineſs being gone through, Mr. Helmes moved 
that a certain act which comprehended crimes againſt the ſtate 
and murder as high treaſon, ſhould be read: which being done, 
he ſaid, the inequality of puniſhments to crimes were a ſcandal co 
our laws, and he thought ſhould engage the particular attention of 


the Houſe, i Js TSS 
The Recorder gave it as his opinion, that no meaſure could be 


more neceſſary than a general reviſion of the penal and criminal 


laws, which contained many things ſo glaringly cruel, as to 
amount to an enormity, | rags 

Mr. Prime Serjeant Burgh declared there was no man more anxi-: 
ous to ſee a general reviſion of the criminal law than he wasz/ 
pains and penalties ſhould, as nearly as poſſible, be proportioned' 
to the nature of cri mes; for, , circumſtanced as the laws were at 
preſent, a jury was conſtrained, in many caſes, to bring in an ob- 
ject guilty, and then recommend merey. As in ſmall crimes, he 
aid, leſs puniſhment ſhould be applied, ſo in greater, the puniſh- 


ment ſhould be extended; ſuch as inflicting a higher degree of ſe- 


verity in murder than of robbery, as far as the ſpirit of the conſtã- 
tution will admit; for though to a man of enlightened underſtand- 
ing it ſhould be matter of indifference what. might be done with: 
his body, yet in parts of this country, not yet civilized, and 
where murder was more frequent, he was certain that the pu- 
niſhnent ordered by the laws had a proper tenden. 

Mr. Forbes moved for leave to bring in heads of a bill to ſecure 
the independency of the Judges. He ſaid, a bill had/been already 

ſent over to England for that purpoſe, but was altered 3 though 
he had an aſſurance from the noble lord now at the head of the 
council, that it was not done by him, but found it altered 3 and 
afterwards by the unaccountable miſtake of the clerk, in con- 
founding the tranſcript with the report, it came over in that alter- 


ed condition. Leave grante. = 


The order of the day being read, Mr. Bagenal roſe, and ſaid, 


that when a ſum of any magnitude was to be granted, there 
were three things to be confidered—Juſtice, ceconomy, and the 
dignity of the nation; in juſtices we muſt! confider what che 
grantee's ſetvices were, and what he would have made in his pro- 
feſſion, if he had attended to it as cloſely as he has done to the 
intereſts of the publie ; he ſaid, that men of inferior abilities to our 
benefactor might have made 50, oool. and that in a few years he 
might double it, if he was to dedicate himſelf to that inſtead of 
ſuperintending the conſtitution that he had eſtabliſhed for us. As 
to economy, can any body doubt but he will employ his fortune, 


u he has done his ability, for the good of the public? What we 


. 
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were going to grant, if we did it handſomely, would operate x 
the moſt œconomical and noble bounty; it would be very bad 
ceconomy indeed to ſtint ſuch a ſteward. As to the glory of the 
nation, we are ſtill in wretched circumſtances, indeed, if we can. 
not for once afford to grant a ſum competent to do (ourſelves cre- 
dit, and to give leiſure with dignity to our worthy benefactor, to 
dedicate himſelf ſolely to the welfare of the public. Re then made 
his motion, That 100,000/, be granted for the purpoſe of pur- 
chaſing an eſtate and building a manſion for Hany Grattan, Eq; 
and the heirs of his body.“ f | 
Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid, he was ſorry the Hon. Gentleman had 
been ſpecific in the ſum, to avoid the neceſſity of putting an amend- 
ment to the motion. The nation, he ſaid, could not bear, nor 
would Mr. Grattan's own delicacy permit him to accept of ſuch a 
fum. He declared himſelf as ſtrong an advocate for the propoſi- 
tion, as any gentleman in the houſe ; becauſe, in his opinion, 
Mr. Grattan had revived the name of patriot, and patriotiſm it- 
ſelf. He was willing to give him an ample ſum; half the mo- 
ney moved for, would purchaſe 2000. per year, and 16,000), 
would be amply ſufficient to erect a houſe, and procure a proper 
ul * ; : \ 25) | 
Mr. Oſborne declared, he felt a fenfible pleaſure in ſupporting a 
motion which tended to promote the honour of the kingdom; dss it 
would be recorded to future ages, that an Iriſhman had reſcued the 
conſtitution of the nation. It had been held. wiſdom by the molt 
liſhed ſtates, to perpetuate the memory of noble actions. Britain 
— paid ſuch a tribute to the great Lord Chatham, who had ſaved 
one kingdom; what then mult be due to their greater Grattan who 
had reftored the conſtitution of three kingdoms ? Whatever e- 
ward they would beſtow, it did not equal his merit. They ſhould 
make the reward of virtue as ample as poſſible, which in every in- 
ſtance to the contrary, where corruption had been gratified, ſhould 
meet their indignation. Ae %% 151490 n 
Mr. Dennis Daly paid a tribute of admiration; to the conduct 
af Mr. Grattan; but he thought it better to ſuit the reward to 
the moderation of his deſires, than to the greatneſs. of his me- 
nee „ 85 —2 | ot Stet: vew 
He begged of the Houſe not to force that moderation, for he was 
convinced, if the ſum moved for ſhould be voted; the gentleman 
would be for returning part of it into the coffers of the ſtate, and 
if they put him to that neceſſity they might eaſily conceive what. 
pait he would return. ide ur vii me n 
Mr. Alexander Montgomery faid, he was proud they had ſtruck 
out the way of ſtimulating men to become true patriots ; but at a 
time that the nation was in debt, and a famine at their door, they 
ſhould ſeriouſly think of their grants, though he did not mean 0 
oppoſe the preſent, The diſtreſſes which threatened the poor inthe 
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enſuing winter, might poſlibly call for every reſource the Houfe 
could furniſh. They had been mean enough to accept of 50;o000!. 
from England which ſtill remained unpaid; 50, oo0l. were granted 
that day, and 100, oool. yeſterday; he thought it too much, and 
they ſhould be juſt, as well as generous. | | ad 
Mr. Cuffe thought no reward too great for the obligations due to 
Mr. Grattan, but he was certain he would not accept of the ſum 
ropoſed z nor, circumſtanced as it was, could the nation well 
Lear ſuch a grant. n b lu Nee * 
Sir Edward MVætuenbam. We had better wait until all matten 
are finally ſettled. No man wiſhes to compliment Mr. Grattan 
more than I do; I ſhall not divide againſt the motion, but I think 
it premature ; he has been thanked by ſo many reſpeQable bodies 
of men, that I muſt ſuppoſe he deſerves it. Ini ha. 
Sir Boyle Noche ſaid, that the Houſe” had only anticipated the 
deſires of the people; who, if parliament" had neglected to re- 


ward their benefactor, ' would certainly have petitioned in his be- 


half, What, ſaid he, exalted Rome to greatneſs, but the care 
ſhe took to reward virtue, and to diſtinguiſh thoſe who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in her ſervice. England bas ſometimes followed 
her example. She rewarded the Duke of  Ma+/boroughy and the 
rewarded the Earl of Chatham, but we have mote abundant 
cauſe to reward our yo patriot; and if yeſterday, it was right 
to vote 100,000), to England for reſtoring our rights, ſurely this 
= it is right to vote the ſame ſum to him who cauſed chat re- 
oration, OY 401 
Mr. Bagenal did not think the nation in ſuch a ſituation but they 
might promiſe more for raiſing troops. Ireland” was like an heir 
in the proſpect of a good fortune, and like minots, they might ven- 
ture to ſpend à little before they come to their eſtate. When he 
made the motion, he could not, for the dignity of the nation, think 
of a leſs ſum; dut as gentlemen differed with him on that head, 
and as it came from Mr. Gratian's particular friends, he ſhould altet 
his motion to fifty thouſand pounds, /' s. 
Mr, George Ogle ſaid, he entirely coneurted in conferring a re- 
ward fo juſtly due to ſuch exalted merit; he hoped this country 
would never incur-the reproach that was caſt upon Athens, ho 
rewarded her ſaviour Miltiades with a picture. 
Mr. Montgomery (of Cavan) exprefſed his concurrence,  ” ' 
Mr. Conolly ſaid; that he had great pleaſure in beſtowing te- 
ward on that excellent man, whoſe eloquence could only be equal - 
led by his integrity. He might, he ſaid, be truly called the ſa - 
viour of his country. He was not much uſed to panegytie ; but 
was happy to inform the Houſe, that the Lord Lieutenant did 
moſt perfectly coincide in their gener6us intentions, ſo congenial 
to his own feelings, and that the memory of ſuch great events 
might be perpetuated, he wiſhed to relinquiſh to the object of the 
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nation's eſteem, that houſe in the Park, which parliament had 
lately purchaſed for the country reſidence of his Majeſty's repreſen- 
tative, This houſe, properly furniſhed, with an annuity 2500). 
fecured by act of parliament to Mr. Grattan and his heirs, would 
be an handſome thing, and lefs burthenſome to the nation than the 
50,000). propoſed. —He knew the mind of the gentleman in queſ- 
tion, and was certain that nothing could be fo diſtreſſing to him;'as 
the diſtreſſing of the kingdom. ii 8 
Mr. Metge hoped they would not confine the ſum, but leave it 
at large to the donor to poſſeſs in what manner he pleaſed ; or at 
leaſt confine it to his male line, If he ſbould leave male heirs, the 
public would be gratified in the poſſeſſors; but if he ſhould have 
wr heirs, they might marry beneath the dignity of their father, 
and in ſuch caſe, if it were poſſible, it would make him unhappy 
in his grave to know the national bounty ſhould turn to ſuch a 
channel. His idea was to leave it to Mr. Grattan's own diſpoſal, 
for he knew his generoſity was ſuch, that nothing could give him 
greater pleaſure than to let this bounty revert to that public, from 
whoſe hands he received it. 2 orice bis et leo 
Mr. Bagenal ſaid, that he thought it would be very indelicate 
for this country to fix their worthy benefaQtor to a ſpot that poſſi- 
bly he might not like; that he would adhere to the grant's being 
an eſtate in lands z but he thought it neceſſary for him to declare, 
that though he had an eſtate to diſpoſe of he would not ſell it on 
this occaſion, even if it ſhould happen to be an agreeable one to 
Mr. Grattan. ; 
The Provoſt obſerved, that where every one wiſhed to manifeſt 
his approbation of Mr, Grattan's merit, by agreeing to the addrefs 
propoſed, it would be a hardſhip to deny them the pleaſure. He 
was convinced his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Cansiſy) had not any 
deſire to alter the intention of the Houſe; what he had propoſed 
was but an effort of his zeal; nor could it be wondered at that 
the friend of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant ſhould ſpeak his warm 
and grateful feelings to that reſtorer of the rights of Ireland. The 
idea of offering him the reſidence provided for viceroyalty, could 
never be offenſive 3 that, together with 2 500. was much more 
than was demanded, though by no means as much as was merited. 
How great his merit was, indeed he could not expreſs, but would 
ſay with the poet. Words would but wrong the — 
tude we owe. The ſovereign (continued he) ſhould be left the 
opportunity of rewarding ſo great and uſeful a ſubject. Lord 
Chatham, beſides 20,000/. advanced for paying his debts, received 
a grant of 3000l. a year firſt, and 4000l. a year were confirmed to 
his family after; and great as the abilities of Lord Chatham were, 
he was not ſo deſerving as the object of the preſent motion. 
The Right Hon, Mr. Fitzpatrick ſaid, he did not riſe to give 
even the ſhadow of oppoſition to an addreſs, as honourable to 
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that Houſe, as it was to the gentleman in whoſe favour it was mov- 
ed; on the contrary, it met with his warmeſt approbation ; for 
the gentleman who was the ſubjeQ of the preſent moment, he 
not only held in the higheſt perſonal eſteem, but his character 
was well known and reſpected in every country in Europe ; 
was he therefore to let this motion paſs in ſilence, it might, 
at leaſt, be deemed, but a ſullen acquieſcence.— He hoped, how- 
ever, that in ſaying a word on the meaſure then before them, his 
intention would not be miſinterpreted into any backwardneſs to 
beſtow what had been ſo honourably deſerved. The power of 
rewarding merit was one of the nobleſt branches of the royal pre- 
rogative. The royal prerogative was certainly a part of the con- 
ſtitution; and though it was well known he was no ſupporter of. 
that prerogative but where it gave luſtre to the crown, 'and made. 
| a part of the conſtitution, yet he thought, that in this country, 
| where the Britiſh conſtitution was juſt recovered, it ſhould be 
| watched with cloſe attention. Marks of the preſent nature ap- 
| pertained to the crown, and he could wiſh to have ſeen it come 
from the royal hand. But as the merit of the man was unprece- 
dented, he hoped the preſent reward would not be admitted as a 


precedent in future. 


The addreſs was unanimouſly paſſed, and the report ordered to 
be received to-morrow, | + fab 


Mr. Montgomery (of Donegall) called the attention of the Houſe 
to an Honourable Gentleman—THE BEST, THE Mos r ABLE, 


THE MOST INDEFATIGABLE, THE MOST SINCERF, that had 
ever ſacrificed private intereſt to the advantage of his country,— 
Aſter ſuch a deſcription, he ſaid, he need not name Mr. Flood, 
who had relinquiſhed the moſt lucrative office of the ſtate rather. 
than deſert the conſtitution of Ireland; and as he knew the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration intended to raiſe its glory by acting on the moſt 
liberal principles of freedom, he gave notice, that he did intend to 
move for an addreſs to his Majeity, that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to reſtore the Right Honourable Henry Flood to the office 
he lately held, and in this he hoped for the concurrence of the mi- 
niſter. He would not, he ſaid, move for any pecuniary reward, 
as he knew the Right Honourable Gentleman in queſtion was above 
RY an alms from his country. He was called upon to name 
a day. | 7 11 

Colonel Fitzpatrick obſerved, that the place lately held by Mr. 
Flad was not now- vacant. ven er Bee re 

Mr. Montgomery replied he had heard indeed that that place had 
been beſtowed on a certain inſignificant and contemptible Sir George 


Venge, 'whoſe-ill offices to Ireland, upon every occaſion,” might 
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The Right Hon. Mr. Fitepatrick ſaid, that he did not intend tn 


8 the ſhadow of oppoſition to the preſent motion. It would ill 
ome him, to panegyrize a character ſo highly eſteemed in the 
country, and known to all the countries of Europe, but he beg- 
ged to be excuſed if he thought the precedent dangeraus, He 

ould be {ſorry to ſee this country, which boaſted of the Engliſh 
conſtitution reſtored, attempt to deftroy the royal prerogative, 
which as a part of the conſtitution ought to be held ſacred. If the 
Hon. Gentleman was reſolved to perſevere in his intention, his mo- 
tion ſhould be firſt for an addreſs to remove Sir George Yonge from 
his employment, This would be the regular mode of proceeding, 


He had himſelf voted in another kingdom to remove certain per-. 


fons from their places, and he rejoiced in the conſequences, as it 
ſaved the empire from ruin, and reſtored the liberties of Ireland. 
The merit of the Hon. Gentleman was indeed univerſally confeſſ- 
ed; but great as it was, he thought the rewarding it ſnould be the 
act of Majeſty alone. 33% SH De 
Mr. Montgomery ſaid, that if the crown had been miſinformed, 
and led to beſtow an honourable employment upon an unworthy 
objeQ, it would be right to undeceive it, and addreſs to beſtow it 
to one that was deſerving of it. | Goes 
Mr. Jalſb thought it would be highly proper in the houſe to ad- 
dreſs to have every mark of favour beſtowed on Mr. Fl. 
Sir Henry Cavendiſh hoped it would not be deemed impertinent 
if he took up what was ſaid concerning Sir George Yonge..\ He 
would not mentionit, but that he thought it reaſonable to confute 
the falſe and illiberal charges that had been circulated chrough 
newſpapers to that gentleman's diſadvantage. He knew' and 
could prove them falſe - fulſe - abſolutely falſe, verbatim et li- 
teratim. 20 bart id av 
Sir frederick Flead ſaid, that though he was convinced that his 
Honourable Relation never would ſolicit, and, he believed, ne- 
ver would accept any. employment, yet he knew that a mark of 
approbation from that parliament who rendered themſelves ſo emi» 
nently honourable by reſtoring the conſtitution of their country, 
would be highly acceptable to him. n bn CES 
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Mr. VTelverton declared, that heretofore he conceived it neceſſa- 
ry, that ſome ſtatute ſunuld be adopted for the better regulation of 
the tranſmiſſion of bills into Great Britain, for which teaſon he 
had brought in a bill to that purpoſe. The houſe could now ſpeak 
out, as his Majeſty in his gracious meſſage had aſſured chem af his 
aſſent. Their heads of bills were not in future to be altered any 
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where. He then moved to withdraw his former bill, in order to 

bring in one in & more perfect ſtate. 1 | 
He alſo moved for heads of a hill for regulating the paſſiag of 

hills, and preventing delays in the ſummoning of parliaments. 
Ordered accordingly, Tx | 


Agreed to the report from the committee, that an rumble addreſs 
be preſented to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, praying him. to lay 
the addreſs of the houſe before his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſ- 
ed to order 50,0001. to be iſſued for the purchaſing a ſufficieat de- 
meſne, and ereQing a-proper manſion” houſe. therepn, for Heary 
Grattan, Eſq; and veſting the ſame in him and his heirs for ever, 
for his unequalled ſervices to this kingdom, and that the Houſe 
would make good the ſame. 444 DS 

Mr. Alexander Montgomery addreſſed himſelf to the Secretary, to 
know if any, and what plan of economy. and retrenchment the 
miniſtry had prepared, and when it was intended to be laid before 
the Houſe. In the laſt two days, two large ſums had been grant- 
ed, and more might be given than the nation was able to bear. 
He defired this information, he ſaid, as he wiſhed to avoid the ne- 
cellity of moving for a committee to enquire into the ſtate of the 
nation. | 5 ith 

The Right Hon. Colonel Fitzpatrick roſe to aſſure him, that the 
adminiſtration of this country intended to purſue the ſame ſyſtem 
of ceconomy and retrenchment that the government of England 
had adopted, and er the ſame principles a fincere deſire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the nation but from the ſhortneſs of the time, 
it was found impoſſible for them to have any digeſted plan of re- 
trenchment prepared; but if, in the courſe of the intended reduc- 
tion, it ſhould be neceſſary to come to parliament for advice or aſ- 
ſtance, they would freely do it. He thought it the privilege and 


duty of parliament at all times to interfere, when they ſaw any 


laviſh expenditures of the public money, for they were the guar- 
dians of the nation's — but ſince the change of miniſtry, it 
was hardly poſſible that much could be done; and if, with all 
humility, the preſent miniſters might claim the confidence of the 
public, upon the ſame principles that they had entered into office, 
he hoped the motion would be deemed/unngceſſary ; and he truſt» 


ed they might lay ſome, claim-to public: cui ce. If, indeed, 


the preſent miniſters were to act as the formt, then ſuch a motion 
would be indiſpenſable, and parliament would be bound to inter- 


ſere; but he hoped to ſhew, during the mei, that government 


was determined to give efficacy to what the wiſdom of parliament 


had obtained. The late changes would being about the annual fit- 


of parliament was-attended to. 


* * — 


ting of parliament; and much would; be: und to do, if the duty 
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Mr. Montgomery ſaid, that it was not unuſual for miniſters 10 
make the ſame fort of profeſſions, nor did he doubt but the actions 
of the Right Hon. Secretary would coincide with his words, but 
he could wiſh to fee retrenchment and ceconomy commenced, Yeſ. 
terday, ſaid he, we voted 50,000!/. the day before 100,000, As 
to the laſt-mentioned ſum, as it was for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
a naval power, he would beg leave to lay before the Houſe a plan 
for the application of part of it; and if this adminiſtration waz 
really as different from the old as they profeſſed to be, he doubted 
not but they would agree to it, ; 

Mr. Brownlow ſaid, we have every reaſon to rely on the preſent 
miniſtry, for the fulleſt gratification of the nation's wiſhes, Will 
any man pretend to compare them to former minifters, or ſay that 
becauſe | ins profeſſions have been broken, the promiſes of the 
preſent miniſters will? What has already been done this ſeſſion, 
demonſtrates the contrary; and I think it is better for us tolet 
them go on by themſelves, than, by bringing matters into a com- 
mittee, where private friendſhip and a thouſand other motives will 
embarraſs us, and impede what government intends for the ad- 
vantage of the nation, We have already found their actions cor- 
reſpond with their words, and have no cauſe to doubt that they 
will continue to do ſo. 

Mr. Montgomery then read his plan of building, manning, and 
fitting for the ſea, and providing for one year with every neceſſatj, 
five ſhips of 20 guns and 120 men each; the whole expence not 
exceeding 50, oool. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1. 


The Houſe in a committee, Sir Benjamin Chapman in the chair, 
on the bill to repeal the Mutiny-law, which after a conſiderable 
time ſpent therein, and ſome converſation thereupon, was gone 
through without any amendment; whereby ſaid law now. is in force 
only *till the 25th of December, 1783, and no longer. 

Sir Benjamin Chapman called the attention of the committee to 
the new preamble to theſe heads of a bill, which now ſtates a ſtand- 
ing army to be contrary to Magna Charta, and only allowed inthis 
kingdom by parliament, from neceſſity, for a limited time, àe- 
cording to the Engliſh act. IT | 

Ordered to be reported on Wedneſday next. 


Mr. Latouche ſaid, that while he ſaw the houſe employed in bu- 
ſineſs of great national conſequence, he did not chuſe to give 1t any 
interruption, by introducing the ſugar buſineſs ; nor was it his in- 
tention to bring it on that day; he only wanted to throw out the 


idea, It was acknowledged, he ſaid, that the Triſh manufacture t 


of ſugar was put by the late equalization, by 2s. 10d. pet hun” 


dred, in a worſe fituation than they had formerly been. This was 
2 matter worthy of conſideration, He had already waited on his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, about this buſineſs, and met with ſuch 
a reception from his Grace and the Right Hon, Secretary, as gave 
him room to hope this matter would be effectuated with that regard 
to the intereſts of this country, which the preſent adminiſtration 
ſeemed to have made their primary object. F ene 

The Speaker ſaid, it would come with propriety before the com- 
mittee of ways and means, | 

And the Preweft ſaid, he could ſee no objeQtion to opening ſuch 
2 committee. 


Mr. Alexander Montgomery obſerved, that he had on Thurſe 
day thrown out notice of an intended motion in reſpect to Mr. 
lau, becauſe he thought it not honourable to forget the ſervices 
that gentleman had rendered to the ſtate. —He declared, he 
had entered on the buſineſs without the conſent or knowledge of 
Mr. Flzod, who, had he known it, would not allow of any ſuch 
application, He was ftill of the ſame mind, that it was a 
diſgrace to ſuffer a gentleman. to loſe 3500/. a year, for his at- 
tachment to the intereſts of his country. He did not yet, he 
ſaid, relinquiſh this motion, but would ſuſpend it *till another op- 
portunity. oy | 

Mr. Walſh, in a handſome panegyric, bore teſtimony to the 
merit and integrity of Mr, Flood, _ 

Mr. O/horne ſaid, he had before moved for the proper officer to 
Jay before the houſe, the patent of appointment of the vice- 


ſurers, The order was not complied with. He urged the neceſ- * 


ſity of areform, though he did not mean'to ſugge any excluſion 
of either Engliſh or Scotch froni employments, ſo far as they me- 
rited promotions of that kind. He x en again moved, that the 
proper officer do lay before the houſe, the patent by which the late 
vice-treaſurers were appointed, | 1 

Ordered accordingly. | 2 

The Right Hon. Colonel Fitzpatrick replied, that when the 
motion had been formerly made, the patents had not then arrived, 
and that was the only cauſe of delay. | n 


— 


Mr. Telverton preſented a bill for the repeal of Poyningy law. 
Read a firſt time, and ordered to be read again on Monday. 


— 
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The Houſe met, and adit 88 till Wedneſday 
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WepNnesDayY,. JUNE 5, 


Mr. Walſh ſaid, Mr. Flzzd had requeſted him to apply to the 
Houſe, to poſtpone the order of the day for going into the bill 
for regulating the paſſing of bills, and the repealing of Poyhingy 
law, & c. The bill was ordered to be committed to-morrow, 


Sir Edward Newenham preſented heads of a bill for the better 
ſecuring the freedom of elections, for members to ſerve in patlia. 
ment, by excepting certain revenue officers from voting at ſuch 
elections. The bill was received, read, and committed for 
Friday next. n 


422 


Mr. Chapman reported from the committee of the whole Houſe, 
on the heads of the Mutiny- bill, and for repealing the bill for bet - 
ter providing quarters for his Majeſty's army, and ' their better 
government therein. at e en 

Agreed to the report, and the heads of the bill ordered to his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, by Mr. Grattan, for tranſmiſſion. 


Mr. Forbes preſented heads of a bill for the better ſecuring the 
independency of the judges, and the impartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, by making theit commiſſions during good behaviour, and 
removable on the addreſs of both Houſes of parliament. Com- 
mitted for to-morrow. hy 


TarursDay, June 6. 
In a committee on the bill for the modification of Poynings' 
law, Sir Richard Johnflon in the chair. 
Mr. Yelverton remarked, that as the bill then ſtood, the privy 
council wete obliged to certify all bills which, originated ig par- 
liament, and no other, without any alteration. 
The Right Hon. Henry Flood thought it was not perfectly ade- 
uate to the idea held gut and entertained by the nation, of what 
ſeemed neceſſary, to do, juſtice to the conſtitution, T hey cup! 
either to declare againſt all uſurpation, or by an effectu 5 171 
to annihilate thoſe pretenſions in — It was the opinion of the 
Nine of Ireland that this act took away the power of originating 
bills, and gave it to the privy. council. That ſhould. certain! 
be repealed, for he did not ſee, by any effect in 2 bil 
but the- ptivy council might _recal. this power under a cofrup 
— — ths it was 1 be — th the breed of the 
Straffera's in political principles, were yet.extinQ z and an arbi- 
trary government might at ſome future period take advantage 
the negligence of the preſent hour. He underſtood, andthe nation 
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underſtood, that all they aimed at was a ſimilar conſtitution with 
England, but the bill by implication cut them off from that be- 
net. He underſtood. it to be. the. conſtitution of the land, that 
the whole buſineſs of: legiſlation was to be done in public; but 
there was no u made by this bill which could prevent the 
ſmothering of bills, or explain the, reaſons of a ſilent negative. 
By not giving an expreſs repeal. to that law, they left, alive a 
power of future revival, when bad men or a bad cauſe might give 


riſe to ſuch an expedient. He could not ſee an) fort: of reaſon 
why ſuch a repeal was not brought forward, with a ſaving clauſe 


of ſuch and ſuch things as ſhould be found neceſſary to retain.— 


He was afraid that one day or another, they would feel all the 
miſchiefs of {ſucka;negleQ;s 1... . „ ie goats 
Mr. Telverton ſaid, that the Right Hon, Gentleman moſt cer- 
tainiy agreed in principle with him, and they differed , only in 
mode. Their ſentiments were certainly the ſame, He confeſſed 
the bill did not entirely reſtore what. the conſtitution of England 
enjoyed, but circumſtanced as Ireland was now, it was the. beſt 


calculated that could be deviſed. The features of the gung ſiſter 


kingdoms were not exactly alike; ſome little difference might be 
diſcovered in the traits, but they were actually and in fact the 
ſame. To reſtore. the conſtitution. of Ireland as it once ſtood, 


would in a great meaſure; be reſtoring tumult and diſorder, and 


going back to the neceſſity of laws, when a Lord Lieutenant had 
the ſame power as the King, made peace and war, and exerciſed 
all the privileges of ſovereignty. Hiſtory furniſhed; inſtances, 


when in the diſputes of the houſes, of. Vork and Lancaſter, two 
Lord Lieutenants, and two Parliaments were in this kingdom, one 


arraigning and , condemaing the acts of the other. Ihe Right 
Hon. Gentleman complained, that the diſſent to ſuch bills as 
ſhould come back were not to be publicly notified in parliament. 


He agreed with him, chat legiſlation, ſhould be as public as | the 


courts of juſtice ; but in the inſtance alluded to, he could not ſee 
any ill conſequences which could poſſibly. reſult from a ſilent ne- 
gative. The queſtion merely amounted to this, was the bill ade- 
quate to the conſtitution they demanded ? — He thought it was. 
They . ſhould, conſider in how liberal and. unqualified à manner 
they had received that conſtitution. The king ſent. a meſſage 
to bis parliament, in, Ireland, to know. what was the cauſe and na- 
ture of theix diſcontents : They pointed out, in anſwer, three 
things: firſt, they demanded a rcnunciation of binding this 04 
dom by Engliſh laws, and probably the work was etteted while 
he was yet ſpeaking z. ſecondly, the modification of Poyningy? 
law, by cutting off the power of the privy councils of either 
kingdoms to alter their heads of bills; and thirdly, an abridg- 
ment of the duration of the Mutiny- bill. | 


In conſequence of thoſe demands, both Houſes of the Engliſh 
parliament paſſed a reſolution conſenting to the repeal of every 
CES 
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law which comptehended them as hitherto bound. And the queſ. 
tion which now remained, was, whether the bill now under con- 
ſideration was comprehenſive enough to meet the general wiſh, 
They had overturned the power of the privy council, and it only 
remained to know whether bills ſhould come back, to notify to 
parliament the royal diſſent. The manner of giving the royal 
diſſent in England, was a gentle denial. Bills were never expreſſ. 
ly negatived; but the King faid, he had the bill under conſidera- 
tion. He thought, the not ſending ſuch bills over was a ſufficient 
notification of diſſent. It was certainly fairer to infer that a bill 
was under conſideration than to receive an exprefs negative, 
England was fard to have conquered Ireland when ſhe gave her a 
conſtitution ſimilar to her own; but England had made a ſecond 
conqueſt, by amply giving Ireland all her own freedom and com- 
merce; a conqueſt which exiſted with pleaſute in the minds and 
in the hearts of Itiſhmen. Should they hazard thoſe privileges, 
and ſay, they ſtill entertatned drſcontents? ; And what did all this 
amount to? Was it becauſe when the king denied his aſſent, that 
the ftreets were not lined with foldiers, and after the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had paraded to parliament, that Doctor Gayer was not ſuf- 
fered to pronounce the diſſent of the king in the uſual bad French? 
It was bringing the negative to their bills to the execution of a 
public ſeaffold, "inſtead of receiving their demiſe in ſilenee. The 
bill then before them, did virtually repeal every former law 
which affected the progreſs of their bills, and went againſt every 
ſtatute exiſting for that purpoſe. The power of the privy- council 
was no more to be feared z and no more heads to be introduced, as 
thenceforward they took the ſhape of a bill, and fuch bills not to 
be altered or dimrmiſhed; but fuppoſing, for a moment, that they 
did alter, ſuch bills could not paſs, and therefore an alteration 
would be ufelefs. While the power lay in the privy council of 
Ireland, parliament could not tell where the alteration-was made. 
His illuftrious friend, who introduced a declaration of rights, had 
ſtipulated for this matter. Mr. Yekverton begged of gentlemen to 
be content with the ſubſtantial benefits they received, and not 
graſp at à ſhadow. set „une ne 
| Mir. Flood replied with his ufual ability; he contended for a 
partial repeal, heckying ſuch parts as they ſhould chuſe to re- 
tain, and not to loſe an atom of form, as form was the eſſence of 
the conſtitution. The ſovereign was an abſentee, in this king- 
dom, when the fituation of both nations was conſidered, and the 
ſending over and returning bills would be certified under the great 
ſeal. Poynings” law had expreſsly provided, that their bills ſhould 
not be altered, and yet the bb privy council had the effronte- 
ry to continue ſuch alterations. No ambiguous' words were ſuf- 
ficient to protect the rights of the weak againſt the ſtrong, nor 
were the proviſions of the preſent bill as explicit as the original 
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law of Poynings. Lawyers might create doubts hereafter, and 


they ſhoyld prefer certain 7 dgubt i oby a repeal. 
Mr. Fitægibbos expreſſed himſelf of — . ſentiments. with 


Mr. Flood, 2 ſaid = this was che tima to * Nabe oets- 


all ſubjects of futute conteſ t. 

Mr. Walſh was alſo of o pinion that atotal repeal! was neceſſary 
to the eſtabliſhment of the confliciliag equal to En 

Sir Lucius M Brien defended the proptięty of the breſent bill, 
and thought it as effeRual a repeal as could be deviſed ? 

Mr. — for an actual repeal of Poynings' law. If 
three or four ggentlemen predicted, char: it imight * be laid 
hold on, why object (he ſaid) to the former, when à tepeal 
was on all ſides aĩmed at? The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that 
certifying: the diſſent of bills, was executing the refuſal of them 
on a public ſcaffold,” Better they ſhould be publicly executed, 
than ſmothered im the dungeo nar” a baſtile. Parliament (as Mon- 
teſquieu obſerved) was ms correcting others and iffelf;. 

The Right Hon. the Prime Serjeant obſerved, that the queſ- 
tions then befòre them, were, firſt whether the bill before — 
went ſufficiently to the repeal of the obnoxious parts of Poynings?: 
law; and fecondly, whether a private or public diſſent as the 
propereſt. The bill, in his. opinion, was more eligible in its pte 
ſent form, than chat of a f. repeal; becauſe it was virtu- 
ally repealed by a general clauſe, there was no occaſion for a ſpe- 


ciic one;--—PFhe-yreat"-difficutry=of-the-friends-of Ireland, was 


that England ftarted at the idea of diſunion; and they had looked 
at the law of Poynings, as tlie greateſt bond for the union of na- 


tions. He therefore thought, that an entire repeal would be 7 
ting the bands e e W aſunder. 
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meet ſuch a negative, and many had already received a diſſent, 
which, had they paſſed into laws, would have-made that Houſe 
mourn.” He concluded by averring; that he never was hoje ctr, 
than in the eligibility of the preſent bill. | 

Mr. Hall ſpoke in favour of the bill, and ſaid, it would: by In- 
ſulting Great Britain to ſay any more, Whew the "amplett"ittce 
of the nation were complied with. 10 td td og 02 

Mr. Forbes ſaid, =. h a differente of opinion kad: prevailed, 
he muſt compliment the Houſe that they were no longer debating 
upon the attainment of their liberties, but in what manner the) 
ſhould receive them. He :remeinbered when — 
they had. then accompliſhed, was called the f. peculatiom of fpecu. 
lative men. But it was ſpeculation which moe mer had reduced 
to a national bleſſing. He then defended tlie proprietyn af the 
bill, ſaid it comprehended an effectual repeal, and having, with 
his 'aceuſtomed —— of elot ution and tound: reafoning, refuted 
every objection, recommended unanimit y, and not to te ſeti the 
conſtitution they had ſo liberally received. gn 

Mr. Flood toſe again to obviats the, objectiona made to ins args 
ments, in which he was ſeconded by the Hon. — 

Mr. Toler ſpoke in fa vour of the bill z and, the on bin 
at length put, it was carried without a division, dithe.teport'o 
e ordered to be recoived e-morraw:: eat HO 16+! 
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Mr. Walfs. ſaid, the more he, cohſidert d the * "obje>tions made 
yeſterday, the more confident, he Was, | that th the preſe ne. bill was 
defeQive, | It was a. bill Which 8 tio” means met the idea that 
very TIriſiman formed of a i conſtitution ſill in every point to 
7 at of En land, exce ide abſence of, the King. B By the 775 
otto 0 England, le King gives or refuſes 18 85 rs y 
* perſon, or, by his 'commilfioners in 2 Houſe öf I. wy, 0 
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Sir Heary Cavenaifh 1 begged leave to throw but bie piece of in 

formation, 6 9 Neither the pri y council, nor the F 

could prevent bills from going before the King. A ſtanding com- 


mittee of the privy council were appointed to inſpect Iriſn bills, 

and they were afterwards referred, if the committee thought pro- 

per, to the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, and the reſult of the 

eee /- 
| Sir Benjamin Chapman ſaid, he was one of the committee who 
| prepared that bill, and he expected from the candour of the Hon. 
1 Gentleman, that he would allow the good intentions of the com- 
mittee in preparing of it. The idea thrown out of its not coming 
up to the, Engliſh conſtitution, did not carry the weight which the 
gentleman, would attribute. The pronouncing afew words of old 
French in giving a diffent, could be of little conſequence to the 
conſtitution. If the miniſter miſbehayed in giving wrong advices 
” to the King, had they not an equal mode of knowing who gave 
. ſuch pernicious: council? Could the gentleman wiſh to deprive 
| the King of the power of conſulting any council, or aſking the 
| 
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advice of his cabinet? He had. heard the arguments of a, Right 
Hon, Gentleman, yeſterday. ; but nothing was advanced which 
could ſtagger his good opinion of the bill. On a former occaſion, 
when this matter was agitated by the Right Hon. Gentleman him- 
N ſelf, none of thoſe N e were brought forward; but now 
that England gave all that was competent to the wiſhes of Ireland, 
g every thing muſt be ſcrutinized. If the Houſe went into new 
advices, what,aflurance had they that the bill would return at 
all? Or, that a conſequent alarm would not give birth to new 
tumults ? In regard. to the, fummoning of parliament, he would 
not ſay whether ſome alterations could not be made; but he was 
certain there never was an act formed by a great Lawyer, that 


— 


; another great Lawyer would not think he could form a better one. 
5 Such diſputes were only queſtions of ,penmanſhip.—lt was an old 
ſaying, that doctors differed; but 1! 7 the patient recovered and 
4 again obtained. a. ſound. conſtitutiorf, it was of little importance 
it whether the preſcription of one doctor, or the recipe of the 
| other, effected the cure. If Ireland obtained her liberty, he and 
0 every honeſt, man would be content, let who would have the ho- 
5 nour of procuring. it. The diſſent was no object to commit the 
J nation: but as 55 the ſummoning of parliament, he or another 
7 Honourable Friend intended to ptopoſe a clauſe to remove every 
y rcalonable doubt. N . 

p Mr. Ogle ſaid, he muſt approve of that bill which compelled a 
; chief goyernor and privy. council to tranſmit every bill that paſſed 
a the two Houſes of parliament, without making the ſmalleſt alter- 
k ation; nor could he ſee the force of what had been offered in re- 


gud to his Majeſty conſulting with the. Engliſh privy council, as 
it was totally, out of the power of parliament to prevent him con- 
ſulting with. whomſoever he pleaſed, Gentlemen, he aid, had 
talked of appealing to the people: The people, no doubt, ought 
upon great occaſions to be conſulted, and. their inſtructions re- 


e 
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ceived with reverence ; but appealing to the majeſty of the peo- 
ple, and diſturbing them upon every trifling occaſion, defeated 
the purpoſe it was intended to ſerve, and put him in mind of an 
apologue he remembered to have read at ſchool—The ſhepherd's 
dogs had been ſo much harraſſed by being frequently called upon 
to defend the flock againſt the wolf, when no wolf was coming, 
that they grew liſtleſs, and refuſed to obey the ſummons when the 
wolf was really there. 3 n 
The Hon. Mr. Brown ſaid, that having in our addreſs ſtipu- 
lated for an alteration of the law of Poynings, we certainly meant 
ſuch an alteration as ſhould be effectual. In the addrefs, the 
Houſe had not been afraid to name the law of Poynings; and 
why, in a bill that was profeſſed to be a remedy for the evils of 
that law, the Houſe ſhould not be afraid to name it, "was wonder- 
fully ſingular indeed. After twenty years converſation on the 
ſubject, the Houſe had diſcovered that the Iriſh privy council has 
a power to ſtop bills, and by way of remedy, it transfers this power 
to the Engliſh privy council, carefully avoiding the name of 
Poynings*-law. Thus this country is put into a worſe ſituation 
than it was before; for it is well known that — — has 
been reſtored to any degree of vigour, the council of Ireland never 
ventured to uſe its power, but in ſuch caſes as all men approved. 
The bill takes away the power of the Iriſh privy council, and 
gives it to the Engliſh ; but does it give the Iriſh patliament any 
new power? No, it deprives them of the power they now en- 
OY. ws eee l fi 
0 "This bill enacts, that the privy council ſhall trayſmit ſuch bills 


as have paſſed both Houſes of parliament, and no other, | Poyn- 


ings*-law, which, to ſtand unrepealed, enacts that the council 
ſhall, as a cauſe for calling a parliament, tranſmit, under the 
great ſeal of the kingdom, the act or acts intended to be pro- 
pounded in that parliament. Now I deſire to know, if both thoſe 
Log are to ſtand, how they ſhall be both obeyed? By the firſt, 
the council cannot trapſmit any bill that has not actuall) paſſet 
both Houſes; by the other,” no parliament can fit at all till the 
bill or bills intended to be propounded therein, ſhall firſt be cer- 
tified. It is impoſſible, ard I defy any man to tay, that if both 
ſubſiſt, we can have a parliament at all. But why'not ſpeak out, 
and name your grievances fairly ? When you did, England as 
fairly granted you redreſs; but if there was any chance of her 
taking offence at your endeaVouring to right yourſelves, it is the 
very reaſon that you ſhould be moſt explicit. 
Mr. Tleod.— It is honourable in men to give the moſt honourable 
conſtruction to the words of others; as to my actions, I hope 
they will anſwer for themſelyx es. 

Mr. Ogle explained that he held the moſt honourable opinion 
of Mr. Fleed, and did not intend by any words he uſed, to con- 
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vey a different idea; but thought that a promptneſs to appeal to 
the majeſty of the people, upon every trivial occaſion, weakened 


the efficacy of ſuch appeal at times when it might be of real 


advantage. ; narimty : 
Mr. Flood. I took notice of what my Honourable Friend had 


ſaid, only that he might have an opportunity of doing honour. to 


the benignity of his on feelings. But miniſters, popular mini{- 


ters, will always be ready to appeal to the people when they are 


conſcious that their meaſures are right. By an appeal tothe peo- 


ple the preſent miniſtry were called into office. And when men 


of condition, to whom their country is dear for every reaſon, ap- 
peal to the people, they cannot be ſuppoſed to appeal to turby- 
lence or commotion, but to the ſober judgment of the public. 
What was the fate of all out conſtitutional claims, *tiil the voice 
of the people thundeted for redreſs ?—Majorities—rank majori- 
ties till a voice from America exhorted you to. claim your 
rights, and the deſires of the people prevailed. If ever there was 
2 moment when the opinion of the people ought to have à ten- 
fold weight, it is now: when they have lined the cauſe of argu- 
ment, and encouraged you to ſpeak a language which I will not 
{ay you feared to ſpeak, but which certainly you were unwilling 
to ſpeak before. D, 0121he7 b Gs 6 EEE 
I oppoſe this bill, becauſe that under it, it is ſcarcely. poſſible 
for parliament to ſit at all. By this bill the Lord Lieutenant and 
council are required to certify to England, ſuch bills, and no 
other, as have paſſed both Houſes of parliament here. By Poyn- 
ings law, which remains unrepealed;”- parliament cannot ſit with- 
out a licence from” his Majeſty ; the privy council cannot apply 
for a licence ?till they have ſome bill ready to certify. This may, 
therefore, be called an act to prevent the meeting of parliaments. 
hope this ſeſſion may be long, for, when this bill paſſes, it can 
never be ſucceeded by another. n en 1 eig e 
This bill was propoſed twenty years ago, when parliament was 
weak and impotent it was then rejected with diſdain and will 
you now, when you have your conſtitution in your hands, 
WHEN YOU' HAVE YOUR CONSTITUTION IN von ARMS, 
will you now accept” of ſuch a humiliating. condition, and diſ- 
= the — our country by ſuch a pitiful expedient ? 
or my own part, though I have always held that Poynings? law 
properly explained, according to its true conſtruction, was a ſuf- 
ictent guard to our conſtitution, yet Lam willing. to give up my 


private opinion—let- the conſtitution be ſettled, I care not by 


whom.—l ſay-the privy-council have now a power of originating 
bills is it contradicted? It ought to be taken away—it is not. 
Suppoſe then, an arbitrary chief governor, and a venal parlia- 
ment (if no ſuch thing ever exiſted, then I am wrong in the ſup- 
poſition) ſuppoſe they ſhould ſay, our power of originating bills 
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is not taken away—yours 15—and ſuppoſe by an evaſion, not very 
uncommon, they ſhould ſay, though our power of tranſmitting 
any BILLS that have not paſſed both Houſes is taken away, yet 
our power of tranſmitting HEADS OT BILLS is not; 'tis only 
bills.— To what end then have ye ſtruggled, if you leave your 
conſtitution liable to greater injuries than it; ſuſtained before? A 
gentleman has ſaid that he can ſee no mighty magic in old French 
words pronounced in a bad tone by a man ef the name of Gayer. 


am ſurpriſed that a lawyer, who ſo immediately benefits by pre- 


ſerving the forms of the conſtitution, ſhould make ſuch a declara- 
tion, ſo totally -unlogical ; for if it goes as an objęction againſt 
the royal diſſent being pronounced in old French words, it goes 
as ſtrongly againſt the royal aſſent: But I have a veneration far 
ancient ceremonies; all wiſe nations reverence ancient cuſtoms, 
and he is the greateſt fool in the world who attempts to be witty 
upon what all mankind reſpects. Theſe words, indeed, are not 
tuch as are now ſpoken by the frippery coxcomby, and petites mai- 
tres that go abroad to diſgrace their country; they are the words 
of the great legiſlators that imparted to us a free eonſtitution; they 
are the words of the mighty heroes Which Kngland ſent to con- 


quer France; they are the words of our Edwards and our Hen- 


rys ; they are the ſacred relicts of Agincourt and Creſſ v. 
It has been objected that a repeal of Poynitigs*-law. would be 
going beyond the terms of the addreſs; but this is: not logic nei- 
ther, for the bill at preſent before us does itſelf h outſtep the mo- 
deſty of the addreſs. Some men, tis true, may do any thing, 
whilſt others are circumſcribed in very narrow limits 3 but will 
ou not reſtore your conſtitution to what it was before Poynisgs 
To and every one knows, that before Poyning's law, your 
BILLS were tranſmitted to the King, engtoſſed on parchment, un- 
der the great ſeal of Ireland, and, that the royalgàſſent or diſſent 
was given to them, in open parliament.— Inderd, When you, had 
given up your dignity, wrote them on paper, and called them by 
the pitiful name, ADS 0f-B1LLS,. tis ho- wonder they ſbould 
drop. or be ſmothered in the- Engliſh council, orany where elle;; 
but now that you are aſſerting your conſtitution, and declare that 
your bills ſhall go forward to Ae. King, from both Houſes, under 
the great ſeal of the nation, will you not àlſo: ſay, that the) 
ſhall come back from the King, and be publicly negati ved or 
approved? Gentlemen have called a public rgjection of a bill, 4 
public execution uf it; but furely it is more honourable to dis on 
a ſcaffold, ſupporting! the canſtitution. of yout- country, than 40 
be baſely ailaflinated from private revenge. Let us then, ſec 
whether you will now, in the very firſt inſtance, ſhew any inte- 
lolution in making a compleat /r; if you de, what will be che 


conſequence? How will it appear in the eyes of England, in the 
eyes ofall the World ? %% g (nfnlot 
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will now propoſe an amendment to the bill, by inſerting af-' 
ter the word ©© whereas,“ the words * doubts have ariſen on the 
conſtruction of the Taw' commonly called Poynings?, and of the 
tuird and fourth of Philip and Mary, explanatory thereof: Be it 
enatted by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the 
advice and confent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempora, and 
Commons, in this preſent rr aſſembled, and by the au- 
thority of the fame, that the ſaid law of Poynings, and the ſaid 
third and fourth of Philip and Mary, be and ftand repealed; fave 
only as follows: that is to ſay, be it enacted, that no parliament 
ſtall de holden in this kingdom, until a licence for that purpoſe 
be had and obtained from his Majeſty, his heirs and ſüccelſors, 


under the great ſeal'of Great- Britain: And that all bills, conſi- 


deritions, cauſes, ordinances, tenors and proviſions, of either or 
both Houſes of parliament, ſhall be of right certified to his Ma- 
jeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, unaltered,” under the great ſeal of 
Ireland, by the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief governor” or go- 
rernors, and council of this kingdom, for the time being; and 
that ſuch bills, and no others, being returned unaltered,” under 
the great ſeal of Great“ Britain, ſhalt be capable of receiving the 
royal aſſent or diſſent in parliament, according to his Majeſty's 
commiſſion, either for giving his affent or diſſent to the ſame re- 
ſpectivel y. KA BT b ? on 21109 31 ne bib nan 

And now, Mr. Speaker, if I have a feeling in the inmoſt pulſe 


ful day; it is that which tells me, that if, aſter twenty JETT 
be a baſe 


name 3 ſe, to have them handed dovn togeth 


81 


ge- nothing ſufficiently fulid 
to alter his ſentiments on the ffieafure before them. He felt as 
warmly as any man for. the intereſt of his country, but when the 
fears of the Houſe were called upon, he could not help remarking, 
hat they had ſtronger motives for exultation and joy than for 
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tears. The bill did not want an Iota of all the demands made hy | 
the nation, He begged of the Right Hon. Gentleman to ſhew that 

a ſacrifice was made of the conſtitution, for, there was no grieyance 
complained of in Poynings* law, that was not moſt effectually done 
away by the bill. Let men (continued he) judge for themſelves, 
whether thoſe grievances are not removed, when, it takes away the 
power of altering bills any where. Could language ſpeak more 
plain ? When grievances were firſt ſtarted, it was not ſtated as.an 
Iriſh grievance, that the King did not give a- public, negative to 
bills ; alterations and ſuppreſſions were all that were complained 
of ; and he read the bill, which expreſsly mentioned that the privy 
council“ did and ſhould certify all ach bills, without addition, 
diminution, or alteration.” The principal complaint went to the 
alteration of bills; could any thing be more expreſs, than menti- 
oning that they could not in ty altered ? If the Right Hon, 
Gentleman had not a predilection for a different mode, this certainly 
muſt have been his own idea. NI nes Po 
Mr. Flocd contended the bill did not exprefsly. prevent one pri- 
vy council from altering, though according to the. letter of the ex- 
iſting law of Poynings' they ſhould not alter; and yet they did ſo 
in one inſtance, and might alſo do it in another, 


4 * 


Mr. Burgh ſaid, it was equally expreſs, that if the Engliſh privy 
council did alter, it could not paſs into a law. It was an adnura- 
ble conſequence to Ireland, indeed, that after the bill had receiv- 
ed the royal negative, it might be altered! Was it poſſible to 
prevent men from doing what they pleaſed with à ſubject that 
was totally nugatory.? A common clerk might turn it to any uſe 
he pleaſed—to the moſt ignoble uſes. All that parliament could 
provide againſt was the power of alteration ; but in other reſpech, 
they could no more bind England than England could bind them, 
Could any law be deviſed which could give a. phyſical poſſibility 
of binding them in other teſpects, while they had the uſe of pens 
and ink? They could only be deprived. of the power of paſſing 


ſuch bills into law. Was it becauſe they did not keep to the ve · 


ry tenor of Poynings' law, that law, which was loudly called 
on to be repealed, that the bill before them ſhould be deemed nu- 
go It was urged, that though they could not alter bills, they might 


originate and alter heads of bills. [Here Mr. Fleed. roſe to ex- 


plain,] If my Hongurable Friend diſclaims che idea (ſaid Mr. 


- 


Burgh) J am ſatisfiedto relinquiſh it. It is little matter what could 


be done with that, which was never meant to be paſſed into a law 
and there is no paſbbiliey after this paſſes. into a law, that any 


thing but bills ſhould be. laid before the ſoyereign, Great ſirel 
(he obſerved) was laid upon the, neceſſary licence from the King 


to give parliament exiſtence, and without which an end would be 
put to the meeting of Iriſh parliaments, | v7 
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He could venture to aſſert, there was no danger that any cit- 
cumſtance of that kind could happen; becauſe it was a maxim in 


law, that when an old act would be aboliſhed, the proviſions of a 


new one ſhould take place. It was evident, then, that the grie- 
vances of alteration and ſuppreſſion were done away, and that a 
more explicit mode of wo could not poſſibly be deviſed, than 
thoſe adopted in the bill; except it could be — — that they 
were ſitting there as grammarians, to parcel out ſyllables, and not 
2s ſenators of a great nation. Words might be cavilled at, but 
the facts were undeniable.—It was ſtrongly contended that a re- 
peal would anſwer the wiſhes of the nation more effectually than 
the preſent mode. To this he ſhould only anſwer, that if the ſame 
end was attained, was it not tending to the ſame purpoſe when 
they wanted to repeal no more of Poynings* law than what had 
been deemed a grievance ? The people of England, though at 
preſent kindly ſolicitous for every meaſure which could lead to 
conciliation, were alarmed at the repeal of a law, which they 


looked on as the band of amity between both kingdoms ; and 


though, in fact, this kingdom did virtually attain the repeal of that 
law, the Engliſh might annex as much leading miſchief to the word 
repeal, as gentlemen did that night to its omiſſion. | 

If (as the Right Hon. Gentleman allowed) it might remain in 
the ſtatute books, controuled only in point of conſtruction, when 
the words of the bill repealed it, there remained no cauſe of cavil. 
If the end is gained, is it any matter by what means? England 
was willing to grant them a perfect conſtitution, but ſhe muſt be 
mad, indeed, to ſuffer one ſtep to be made towards a ſeparation.— 
After having ſtood on the verge of a civil war, it was the buſineſs 
of every man to lay the foundation of laſting tranquillity. The 
preſent was the time to faſten an inſeparable connection, for if any 
thing wore the appearance of ſeparation, no doubt the — mi- 
niſter would adviſe the rejection of the bill, and then the kingdom 
would be more on the verge of civil war than ever. He begged of 
gentlemen not to ſpeak to make the people diſtracted, when that 
people got all they wanted, and were as remarkable for their mo- 
deration as their ſpirit. 

Mr. Yelverton declared, that when he introduced the bill, it was 
to take away every grievance which had been complained of. In 
lus own apprehenſion, that end was anſwered. He had no objec- 
tons however to terms more amplified. He then moved, that 
to prevent delays in the ſummoning of parliaments, be it further 
enacted, that no bill ſhall be certified into Great Britain as a cauſe 
or conſideration for holding a parliament in this kingdom, but that 
parliaments may be holden in this kingdom, although no ſuch bill 
ball have been certified previous to the meeting thereof.“ 

Mr. Daly contended that the words of the bill were competent 
to the purpoſe, and therefore would not give his conſent to the 
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amendment, becauſe he was rr of any matter 
which might endanger its paſſage into a law. Government (he 
ſaid) had guaranteed fo much and no more, but the introduction 
of more clauſes, was puſhing them forward to. a refuſal... If. any 
man could be ſo inſidious, as to harbour an idea of future oppoſiti- 
on, it was impolitic to throw it out in the firſt inſtance, when it 
went to ſtrangle the freedom of Ireland in its birth,: ! 
Sir Lucius O' Hrien thought the Houſe was bound to the letter of 
their demands on England; and wondered how it was poſlible to 
enter into a proper diſcuſſion whether bills, were to receive 
the royal aſſent, when it was not enumerated among their grie- 
Vances. | 0 | 
Mr. Browne ſaid, he was reconciled to the amendment, but could 
not agree in the reſt. Why did they not take away the-power of 
altering from the Engliſh as well as the Iriſh privy council? This 
(he ſaid) only furniſhed an eaſy way of cuſhtoning bills. We 
will not plumply reject (ſay they) but we will alter, and then the 
bill falls to the ground.” You turn your teeth (continued he) 
to the Iriſh parliament, and directly ſay, they ſhall not have a 
power which you give the Engliſh privy council. 
Mr. Fleod.— It has been ſaid that the word repeal would alarm 
England, and therefore this mode of altering the law of Poynings 
by implication is adopted; is this a time for ſuch nice diſtinctions 
Is this a time to fear to {peak out in fair and open language, after 
our ſovereign has invited us to ſtate our grievances, with a cer- 
tainty of redreſs ? Have we not demanded the repeal of that law | 
(the 6th of George I.) by which England pretended to bind 
this country? And ſhall we now fear to regulate our own conſti- 
tution, and leave it in a monſtrous chaos of things declared, and 
things implied? We had 200 years experience of the evil of 
leaving a potliibility of infringing the conſtitution... Other Straf- 
fords may ariſe—It is our buſineſs to guard againſt them. The 
Octennial bill was altered - yet you paſſed it: and what ſay you 
to the Mutiny-bill, in which you were the ſuicides, of your own 
conſtitution, juſt at the moment you had accompliſhed yout on 
purpoſe and the deſires of the nation, you pitifully abandoned all; 
and with repenting hand aboliſhed your own Works? Do you | 
with to give the people animating hopes, and then to daſh thole 
hopes, and drive them almoſt into oppoſition to parliament ? No 
man ſtall ever ſay that I want to deſtroy an atom of any perſon's 
merit, my greateſt pleaſure would be to join in giving well-earned 
applauſe ; but I cannot conſent to have my country ſtand'1n 2 
worle ſituation with regard to the royal diſſent, than it did before 
the law of Poynings. I aim at a renovatien— not at an innovation 
of the conſtitution. I love the ſober wiſdom of our anceſtors ; 
and-if it was proper 200 years ago to declare the royal diſſent pub- 
licly, why ſhould it not again be fo eſtabliſhed now on the ſecond 
birth-day of our conſtitution ? I am convinced that nothing wil 
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ter content Ireland but a conſtitution ſimilar to that of England. 
he You might as well ſay, that having been for 100 years deprived of 
on the final judicature, it ought not now to be reſtored; but 1 know + 
ny no length of time that can run againſt» the conſtitution. What- 
tl- ever convenient arguments may be uſed. and have efficacy for a 
it day, will not have efficacy for time. An altered mutiny and a 
| ſugar bill found ſupport in a rank majority. We were told they 
of were ſuch acquiſitions, ſuch favours, that nothing but induſtry and 
to gratitude were wanting on our parts to make this the happieſt. 
ve country on earth. And gentlemen who oppoſed thoſe bills were 


le- told by the paraſites of power, that they were actuated by faction 


or by diſappointed ambition. 


What is the uſe of a charter but to defend the rights of the z 
people azainſt arbitrary power an half aſſertion of your rights 20 
will never do I would not leave an atom of power in an arbitrary | 
council, either Engliſh or Iriſh—legiſlation! does not belong to i 


them—nor can you ever have a ſafe conſtitution while they inter- i 

' fere, You cannot raiſe a ſtructure of adamant on a foundation of i 

land. | | 
Mr. Burgh replied, that if he conſidered: the bill as a 2 . 

temporary expedient, he never would be the advocate of ſuch a 

meaſure. His ſoul abhorred ſuch a thought. But his indignation ( 

was loſt, when he reflected that every cauſe of complaint was i 


done away by the preſent bill. When the Mutiny-bill was men- " 
tioned, it ſhould be remembered, that the bill originated under 1 
part of Poynings' law, which was done away by the bill in agita- th 


tion, The only grievance that could poſſibly be laid hold on, -- 
was the mode of giving the royal diſſent ; and as he had given his 1 
opinion of that yeſterday, he thought it needleſs to ſay more. i 
Mr. Brown ſtill inſiſted, that the Engliſh privy council were not | 
cut off from altering, by the bill. 
Mr. burgh infiſted they were. You make laws to prohibit | 
oy (ſaid he) but you cannot take away from men the power of bl 
aun * f " 
be. Grattan faid, he heard with great attention and admiration U. 
two gentlemen of ſuch uncommon abilities. He had all along i 
conceived, that the four objects of complaint mentioned in the iÞ 
addreſs were all that could be eſteemed grievances; the objection 
never occurred. that the not giving the royal diſſent publicly, : 
was comprehended among Iriſh grievances. In the courſe of for- | 
mer debates, he never heard the want of public notification com- | 
plained of; and as the nation did not think of it, the addreſs con- 
tained no ſuch object, and therefore adminiſtration was not bound | 
to grant that which was not .demanded;' nor ſhould new matter = 
be ſtarted, -to hazard the whole of the bill. It was hazarding | = 
the ſubſtance of that ſubſtance, on which they had pledged: their {8 
lives and fortunes: The queſtion was now, whether new matter, il 
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for which adminiſtration was not pledged, and for which the coun- 
try did not demand, ſhould ſtand committed. He had no wiſh to 
ſay, that he would not like a public notification, but the country 
ſhould not-commit itſelf for ſuch a matter. He then enforced the 
efficacy of the bill, and ſaid it could not be deemed virtual, 
where there was an unequivocal repeal of two grievances. He 
thought the bil. itſelf an anſwer to all arguments which had been 
brought againſt it. He would, for his own part, rather become 
a ſilent admirer of the :wo gentlemen's great talents, than take a 
decided part. | 

The queſtion being at length put that the bill do paſs, with 
Mr. Telverten's amendment, was agreed to without a diviſion, 


—  — 


SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 


The bill for preventing certain revenue officers from voting at 
elections, was read and adjourned to Monday. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon ſaid, that though the Houſe was on the eve of 
an adjournment, yet it was neceſſary to bring in a bill this ſeſſion 
to quiet poſſeſſions deriving under Engliſh acts of parliament, as 
the bill ſent to England was not returned. | 


* 


The Right Hon. Colonel Fitæpatricꝭ ſaid, that when the laſt 
accounts arrived from England, the bill ſent over was preparing 
to be taken mto conſideration, and entertained no doubts of its 
being returned. | 


————————— . — —_— 
. Monvay, Jun 10. 


Mr. Flæod apologized to the Houſe for not bringing on his intend- 
ed motion, as he was much indiſpoſed, and therefore obliged: to 
defer it *t1]l *to-morrrow : He could not however but obſerve, that 
the caſe of that man was hard, who for endeavouring to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours for his country's good, for which he could ap- 

eal for his conduct for 20 years, that he had been among them, 
ſhould have ſuch low illiberal ſarcaſms thrown out, as being in op- 
poſition to government; and to be held up as a leader of ſedition, 
and threatened with 60, ooo men in arms. If government were 
the authors, he thought it unfair to hang him out in that light, 


as all his endeavours in parliament were on conſtitutional grounds, 


and if any man ſaid he was otherwiſe, he was a liar. I have not, 
{aid he, made any offers to government, nor do J expe or aſk an) 
l give my thoughts as an independent man for the good of his 
country. | 
The Right Hon. Secretary Fitzpatrick declared government were 
*bove any ſuch mean proceeding; he always ſuppoſed the Hon 
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Gentleman intended nothing but what he thought moſt for the ad- 
vantage of his country; he did not 3 he meant oppoſition to 
the preſent government. He acknowledged the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman never made any offer or requeſt to government; they had 
taken diſtinguiſhed notice of him, and had offered an honourable 
mark of their regard, which he had thought proper to refuſe. 

This brought on a converſation for ſome time on the bill for 
repealing Poynings* law and the Mutiny- bill. eg 

The order of the day read. | 2 

The houſe in a committee on the bill for better ſecuring the free- 


dom of parliament, by excluding certain revenue officers from vot- 


ing at elections. | 

Mr. Montgomery (of Cavan) faid, he —_ the principle of the 
dill ought to be enlarged, as it was confined merely to thoſe who 
held places of ſmall falaries; for, in his opinion, the more a man 
received from the crown, the greater influence it had upon him. 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that before the Houſe went into the bill, 
be muſt move for leave to preſent a petition, ſigned by ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, holding revenue offices, againſt the bill, and he hoped, 
35 the prayer of the petition was againſt the whole of the bill, 
that they might be heard by counſel at the bar againſt the ſame. 

Sir Edward Newenham obſerved, that he was ſorry to differ ſo 
often from his Right Hon. Colleague, but, as he had come to the 
Houſe ſupported by the inſtructions of his conſtituents, to forward 
the bill which he had the honour to introduce, he ſhould not de- 


ſerve the truſt repoſed in him, if he did not, in every inſtance, 


10 conformable to the directions of thoſe whoſe truſtee he was. 
That, in ſupporting the wiſhes of his conſtituents, he was cer- 
tain that he was ſupporting the general ſenſe of the whole nation, 
and, agreeable to the expreſſions of the virtuous electors of the 
county of Mayo—** he wiſhed to pluck up corruption by the 
root,” ; . 

Mr. Fitzgibbon and Sir Lucius O Brien oppoſed the bill as uncon- 
ſtitutional, to disfranchiſe any man or ſet of men, and as narrow 
and impolitic to leſſen the number of electors where they were ſo 
tew in compariſon to the body of the people. 

Sir Edæuard Newenham ſaid, he had acted uniformly for 30 years 


in public life, and never ſhifted or changed his ground; he had 


long, long laboured for the ſervice, and in the cauſe of liberty he 
was not the patriot of a day: That, when adminiſtration had de- 
clared in favour of liberty, that man muſt be an enemy to Iriſh 
freedom, who, by motions or amendments, ſupported the undue 
influence of the Crown. He obſerved, that in 1688 the predeceſ- 
for of the illuſtrious Bentiacl's family was foremoſt in the glorious 
revolution, and that he flattered himſelf the preſent bill would re- 


czive the royal aſſent under the auſpices of a Bentinck, whereby 


bis name would be equally immortalized by the glorious revolution 
D d 
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of 1782, when corruption was rejected and virtue ſupported; 
and that all wiſe nations ſhould ſeize the moment favourable to li. 
berty, and that moment was now arrive. 

Mr. Hartley ſaid, that by cutting off the lower order of reve. 
nue officers, the moſt numerous part was removed. He had heard, 
he ſaid, that the bill was objected to as narrowing the number of 
electors, already too ſmall in Ireland; but, in his opinion, it had 
directly the contrary effect, for by removing a number of perſons 
under influence, the number of independent electors were increaſ- 
ed by juſt ſo many as was removed of the other deſcription; be- 
ſides, he thought that far from i Juring revenue officers, it would 
be relieving them from a very diſtre ng and painful ſituation; 
for at preſent: they were not free agents, had no will of their own, 
and were often compelled to vote againſt their judgments and their 
conſcience. He thought it might alſo help to leſſen the expence of 
collecting the revenue, by 1 number of officers now 
retained for the purpoſe of influence. CR 

Mr. Beresſord, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Maſon, ſaid, there was no 
influence uſed here by the commiſſioners, on the votes of reyenue 
officers, and therefore though they would not oppoſe the bill, they 
choughtit unneceſſary here, though it might be neceſſary in Eng- 

5 | 

Mr. George Ponſonby thought, if they excluded the revenue of- 
ficers, they might as well diſqualify every man under the Crown, 
and would therefore move to include in the bill all revenue officers, 
which might leſſen the expence of collecting the revenue. 

Mr. Beresford.—Upon a former occaſion, when it was aſſerted 
that the expence of collecting the revenue in Ireland was 177 
per cent. and in England 5 per cent. I did not chuſe to inter- 
rupt the Houſe in debating the great and important buſineſs then 
before them, by entering into an explanation of this matter; but 
now I am ready to ſhew that the fact is not ſo, and if it was, it 
would not be the füult of the commiſſioners. There can be no 
juſt compariſon made between this country and England. Eng- 


land is one third larger than this country ; and every part of Eng- 


land is productive of revenue; but in Ireland there are yaſt ſpaces 
of country yielding no revenue at all. In ſome parts we are oblig- 
ed to eſtabliſh officers, merely to prevent ſmuggling, where there 
is little or no trade. In others, the collection coſts 117 per cent, 
It is therefore unfair to average ſuch ports with Cork, for inſtance, 
where the collection coſts but eight per cent.—and doubly unfar 
to compare them with England, — * perhaps, three diſtillen 
pay more exCiſe than the whole kingdom of Ireland: But I can 
ſhew, to the honour of the preſent commiſſioners, that when the 
revenue ariſing from ſpirits was but half what it now is, the ex- 
pence of collecting it was double; that fewer officers have been 
added in the laſt ten yeats than in any former period; and that in 
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chat ſpace the increaſe of the expence of collecting, bears no pro- 
portion at all to the years preceding; in order to this I ſhall go 
back to the year 1947, in which year the total of ſalaties was more 
than 54, obol. E | | | 

In the year 1753 above n 

In the year 1760 above 68, oool. 

In the year 1767 above 85,600/. 

In the year 1794 above 9g7,000/, and a2. 

And at the preſent day it is but little more than 97,000l.  _ 

The committee will judge whether the preſent commiſſioners 
have miſmanaged the revenue by incteafing the expence of collect- 
ing for the purpofe of influence, when it is proved that in the laſt 
ſeven years that expence has hardly increaſed at all; and the little 
increaſe that is, is owing to exciſe officers being placed in market 
towns where ſtills are ſet up, according to act of parliament; 

There is no man more willing than I am, or more ready to join 
in any plan that can preſerve the freedom of election ; but I think 
that it is a hard meaſure to have unfounded aſſertions made; for if 
you examine you will find that by the improvements in thecollee- 
tion, the revenue has within the laſt three years increaſed upwards 
of 15 3,000/. and this in matters not depending on import or ex- 
port. So that I hope it will appear that the commiſſioners have 
not ept in their duty. — e n : 

As to depriving a number of perſons, very many of them as in- 
dependent in their ſpirit, as honeſt in their * les, as any mem- 
ber of this Houſe, I think it partial, unjuſt, md highly uneonſti- 
tutional. The ſame reaſons that are alledged in this caſe would 
go equally to disfranchiſing the clergy and the army. Do the com- 
miſſioners ever appoint or diſmiſs any man? No. Government 
appoints oſtentimes, perhaps at the recommendation of members 
of this Houſez and the ſame objections which are urged againſt 
perſons ſerving government in this department may with equal juſ- 
tice be urged againſt thoſe whoſerve government-in any other way. 
As to myſelf T defy the world to ſay, that as a commillioner I. 
ever influenced any man n it ä 

Mr. Muſgrave ſaid, that the commiſſioners ſeemed to think that 
thoſe heads of a bill caſt an imputation on them, as if they ap- 
pointed to places in the revenue. But they very elearly acquitted 
themſelves having diſavowed it, and he was convinced in his own 
mind that they did not appoint to places in the revenue. Who 
did then? Why, government. Will you then leave ſuch a dan- 
Zerous engine in the hands of government? Will you ſuffer ge- 
vernment to extend. a finilter influence over ſuch a large portion 
of the electors of à free government? You cannot even hope to 
abaliſh.corruptiqn, in. an age;of corruption. That muſt be effected 
n an æra of virtue, ſuch a the reſent, 
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A virtuous adminiſtration now offers you a boon which will 
ſtrengthen your conſtitution for ever. Graſp then'the preſent pol- 
den opportunity to do ſo. He ſaid, he knew gentlemen boaſt dur- 
ing the laſt general election of mandatory letters, which they car- 
ried from the revenue board to the revenue officers, to influence 


them. | 4 
The objections were anſwered and the bill fupported by Mr. 
Telwerton, Sir Edward Newenham, Mr. Kearney, Sir Benjamin 
Chapman, Sir Henry Cavendiſh, Mr. George Montgomery, Mr. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Bagenal, and Mr. Moſſam; the laſt named gentleman and 
Sir Edævard Newenham adduced inſtances of their own knowledge, 
where the commiſſioners had influenced votes of revenue officers, 
The Right Hon. Secretary /itzpatrick declared his approbati- 
on of the principles of the bill for ſecuring the freedom of parlia- 
ment, and leſſening the influence of the Crown. [Here was a gene- 
ral ſhew of applauſe.] e 
Mr. Fitzgibben propoſed an amendment to exclude perſons in 


2 employments under the Lord Lieutenant, Caſtle, Poſt-of- 
ce, &c. | 


The amendment negatived. | 
Mr. Yetverton did not think the bill went far enough even to 


meet the honourable mover's idea, He then moved an amend- 


ment, that no officer concerned in any branch of the revenue 
ſhould vote at ſuch elections. Agreed to. | 
Sir Edward Newenham declared, that his intention in making the 
bill to continue in force for ten years only, was to make it the 
more palatable; but, fince he found that the Houſe was ſo ſanguine 
for the bill, he would move for its being perpetual, and according- 
ly the bill, ſo amended, was ordered to be received to-morrow. 
Mr. Telverten called the attention of the Houſe to the great queſ- 
tions that were to eſtabliſh the great baſis of unity, between the two 
ſiſter kingdoms ; in the manner we are going on, we are frittering 
away our time in building a temple to liberty, and we are —_— 
the ſcenes before we have laid the floor we ought therefore, for 


the ſhort time we are to be together, not to loſe a moment in pet- 
fecting the great work, | 


— —— — 


Turxspax, June 11. 413.3 


Mr. Gow reported from the committee on the bill for bettet 
ſecuring the freedom of parliament, by excluding certain revenue 
officers from voting at elections for members toſerve in parliament, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon reiterated his former objections to the bill, 25 
deing unconſtitutional and unjuſt. He then moved the fame © 
mendment as he did yeſterday, to inſert after the words public 
revenue, any perſon holding any place, office, or employment 
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in the houſhold of any Lord Lieutenant, in any of the ſecretaries 
offices, or in the poſt- office. After ſome debate the amendment 
was negatived. PL | 

Stir Edward Newenham moved an amendment, that 200l. ſhould 
be inſerted in the oath preſcribed by the act, inſtead. of 100/. as 
ke found, on conſulting gentlemen, that the loweſt gauger or 
bearthmoney man might ſwear to the value of 100/. yearly. 

The amendment was agreed to. | PINES 

Mr. Flaod ſaid, he would not, until he ſaw the Hon, Secretary in 
his place, make his intended motion, that he might have every 
advantage. Mr. Fitzpatrick having arrived, Mr. Flood aroſe, 
and ſaid, he heard that a bill for repealing the Declaratory-law of 
the 6th of George I. was brought into the Engliſh parliament, 
2nd he ſuppoſed the Right Hon, Gentleman could — to the 
Houſe how far the tendency of that bill went Whether it was only 
a ſimple repeals or whether it contained any declaration for giving 
up the declaratory right aſſumed by England, 

The Right Hon, Colonel F;rzpatrick anſwered, by requeſting 
to know if the. Right Hon, Gentleman had any other . or 
propoſition to lay before the Houſe: Had he, a few _ lince, 
been ſo kind as to have advanced this propoſition, and to have 
fixed a day for explanation, he would have been able to anſwer 
any queſtion on the ſubje&, the Right Hon, Gentleman would 
have aſked, —He did intend, as ſoon as the bill had paſſed in Eng- 
land, to have laid a copy of it before the Houſe, The bill had 
only been brought in, and not gone through the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, X a 

Mr, Flood obſerved, that though the bill had not been gone 
through, yet he ſuppoſed the Right Hon, Gentleman knew, and 
he would aſk him, what were the intentions of government, and 
what the purport of the bill? . 

Mr, Fitzpatrick ſaid, he had no objection to anſwer the queſtion, 
35 he looked upon jt to be the demand of Ireland. He believed 
the bill brought in at preſent was only a repeal, but he could not 
tell what alterations it might receive in parliament. | 

Mr. Flood then deſired the Clerk to read the reſolution that paſſ- 
ed inthe Engliſh Houſe of Commons the ſame day on which the 
reſolution paſſed aſſerting that the Declaratory-law ought to be 
repealed, The reſolution was as follows: That the intereſts of 
the two kingdoms are inſeparable, and that their connexion ought 
to be founded on a ſolid and permanent baſis,” He ſaid, that, 
theſe reſolutions were worded: exactly alike, and both had a future 
aſpect, ſo as to denote that ſomething was neceſſary to be done 
in both caſes; that js to ſay, that the repeal of the Declaratory- 
law was to be attended with ſome meaſures to be taken here, fr 
adding to the conſtitutional connexion between the two kingdoms, 
Whereas he thought the connexion was. at preſent compleat; He 
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added, that throughouz the whole debate, ideas of final adjuſt- 
ment and negotiation were talked of, He would therefore” pro- 
poſe a reſolution, as to the connexion of the kingdoms, {as far 
as the laws of Ireland are concerned) viz, © That a folid baſis of 
permanent connexion does at preſent ſubſiſt between Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland, inaſmuch as they muſt by law always have one 
common ſovereign, and that the approbation of that fovereign, 
under the great ſeal of England, muſt be had to any bill before it 
can become law in Ireland.” He faid, however, that if the Se⸗ 
cretary would fay for cert2int}, that no ſuch idea was held, he 
would withdraw the reſolution. _ ee 
The Right Hon. Colonel Fitapatrich ſaid, he had not at that 
time any ſuch intention, but could nor aſcertain any thing on the 
faber. fene 
Mr." Thad ſaid, Nothing ever was more judicious than the 
conduct of Great Britain on this occafion. She was fo embartafl. 
ed abroad, and you were ſo ſtrong at home, that ſhe could not 
deny the repeal of the Declaratory-law. Yet it muſt ever be her 
wiſh to retain the principle of it, becauſe it is the principle of 
power, which no nation has ever relinquiſhed while it coul 
maintain it. What then has ſhe done? By ſeeming to yield un- 
conditionally to you, ſhe ſeized on the ' generous credulity of 
your nature, and took full advantage of a change in her own ad- 
miniſtration. Her firſt ſtep was bold, in order to ſtrike your ima- 
ginations with ſomething that ſeemed to be deciſive. She Teſoly; 
ed that the Declaratory-law ought to be repealed : She did not 
fay, however, that it ought to be repealed, as having been a 
falſe and erroneous declaration of law; far from it; not à man in 
the Britiſh parliament held ſuch an idea: The very mover and 
ſeconder of: the reſolution ſaid the contrary. ' I mention them both 
with honour; I mention the . mjniſtry, the parliament, 'atid the 
eople of Great-Britain, with all honour. 1 1 cannot 
blame their ſentiment on this fubject. They deckardd che con- 
ſtitutional right of the Briciſh parliament to make laws for every 
art of the empire; one of them ſaid externally ; and the other 
both externally and internally. One faid the repeal muſt be ac- 
companied by a final adjuſtmenr, and the other that the law could 
only be repealed on a principle of compace. 
Now this is ſofar from a renunciation, that it is the very con- 
trary, and a repeal without a'renanciation leaves you in effeR only 
where you were. It is a firſt principle of law, that a declaratory 
act only declares the la to be what it was before; that is to ſay, 
that it only declares, and that it does not alter the law.— What 
follows? That as making a Declaratvry-at does not Alter lau, 
ſo neither can the mere unmaking of ſuch an act alter law. 
Or in other words it follows, tat if a Declaratoty-a@ is not pro- 
nounced to have been an erfoneous declaration of law, the bare 
repeal of it can do no other than leave the law in that ſtate in 
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which the Declaratory- act did declare it to have been before ſuch 
Declaratory-at paſſed, An enaQting ſtatute alters the Jaw when 
it is made, and conſequently when it is repealed it alters the law; 
that is to ſay, its enaction makes law, and therefore its repeat un- 
makes law. Inconſiderate people confound this idea of an enact- 
ing, with that of a Declaratory-aR,' and are impoſed on to be- 
lieve that the repeal of a Declaratory-a& unmakes and alters the 
law, in like manner as the repeal af an enacting ftatute does; but 
this is utterly falſe. The repeal of a Declaratory-la (unleſs it 
contains a renunciation of the principle) is only a repeal of the de- 
claration, and not of the legal principle.—The ptineiple remains 
behind in full force, unleſs it be renounced. This is univerſally 
true, and it is ſtrengthened in this caſe by this circumſtance. Ma- 
ny acts have been made by the Britiſh Parliament binding Ireland, 
ſome of them before the Declaratory-law of George I. Now 
whilſt one of theſeremains, there is an exerciſe and a proof of the 
right, Reageer by much than the Declaratory-law. A ümple re- 
A, therefore, of the Declaratory-law, is no vindication of your 
egillature, But it is argued, that becauſe in your firſt addreſs 
you declare that the Britiſh parliament has no beck right, there- 
fore the repeal joined to this, will be equal to a renunciation by 
England. But what man in his ſenſes can believe that our renun- 
ciation of the Britiſh claim can be equal to her own renuneiation 
of it? Or that in any controyerſy, an aſſertion of a party in his 
own favour, is equal to the admiſſion of his antagonift? If Bri- 
tain renqunces it, no other power on earth can pretend to maintain 
it. * if all the reſt of the world were to deny her pretenſion, 
yet as long as ſhe maintains it, our rights are vindicated, und our 
conſtitution is in danger. Will any man ſay, that if Taſk a thing 
on a particular principle, that therefore if I obtam it at all, it mu 
follow that I obtain it on my own principle? There is no ſuch 
inference in law, in logic, or in reaſon; it would only 11 that 
the two parliaments hac 40 one point, that of the bare re 
peal, but it never would appear, without an expreſs renunciation, 
that they agreed inthe renunciation alſo, and we knew the fact to 
be, that they do not agree with us in that principle. But to oe 
this argument to, a deciſive proof, let us ſuppoſe that after ſuch a 
imple: epeal, that at a future day the Britiſh 22 ſhould re- 
vive the principle, and make a law for us. Suppoſe that Ireland 
ſuould remonſtrate on this Suppoſe ſhe ſhould read that paragraph 
of her addreſs, and quote the Eritiſh repeal of the Declaratory- 
law, and ſhould argue from both, that England had for ever re- 
nounced her claim, do you think that England would liſten to 
ſuch an interference, or that any reaſoner in Europe would allow 
the force of the argument? Would the allow you to piece your 
addreſs to her act of parliament ? If you queſtioned her Declara- 
tory-act, would ſhe net queſtion your Declaratory-addreſs? would 
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ſhe not appeal to the language held by her own members? Would 
ſhe not appeal to words upon your journals? Would ſhe not ap. 
peal to the ſilence of her law of repeal, and to your acquieſcence 
under that ſilence? Would ſhe not fay that that was virtually 
a national relinquiſhment of any idea of renunciation, fo that the 
principle remained not only unrenounced, but the equity of it 
impliedly admitted by Ireland, at a moment when ſhe was the 
ableſt to conteſt it? ANTI . 
But I ſhall be aſked (though the repeal of the Declaratory- law 
ſhould be ſimple and imperfect) whether I think. that England will 
ever revive the claim? I anſwer, I cannot be certain that ſhe will, 
neither can I be certain that ſhe will not; and I aſk in return, he- 
ther any man will be ſurety that ſhe will not; and if any man is 
weak enough to ſay thathe will be ſo, 1 will tell him that this na- 
tion will not. be weak enough to accept of his 275 (no mortal is 
adequate to ſuch a buſineſs). I add, that England either has or 
has not a poſſible notion of ſuch a revival; if ſhe has not, ſhe will 
not quarrel about renouncing it; and if ſhe has, the renunciation 
is abſolutely neceſſary. I add, that if ſhe does not renounce the 
claim, ſhe certainly may revive it; but that if ſhe does renounce 
it, ſhe certainly cannot revive it. Yes, you will ſay, for ſhe 
might even repeal an act of renunciation and to argue everything 
fairly, I will admit that in the utmoſt range of po * ſuch an 
outrage is not unimaginable; but what do I infer? Not that 1 
ſhould. be the more negligent, but that I ought to be the more care- 
ful; that it is my duty to make it impoſſible if I can; and if! 
cannot do ſo, that it is my duty to make it next to impoſſible. It 
is abſurd to ſay, , cannot make a thing phyſically imprac- 
ticable, that therefore I ſhould leave it morally eafy z but it 18 
good ſenſe to ſay, that I will make a thing as difficult as I can, 
though I cannot make it as difficult as I would, and that if I can- 
not make a thing impoſſible, I will make it next to impoſſible, 
Indeed, on what principle did we enter into this buſineſs? It 
was not ſurely on the ſilly notion of getting the force or the good 
will of England to act on our ſide, and againft herſelf in this queſ- 
tion, That was impoſſible. What then was our purſuit? To 
obtain the utmoſt ſecurity that law could give; certain, that if at 
ſuch a time of extremity, we did not obtain it, we never ſhould 
be able to obtain it; we had but an alternative; either to rely on 
the liberty of England, and then to ſuffer her Declaratory-law to 
remain, as a thing impotent and never to be exerciſed; or in 2 
matter of ſuch ſtupendous conſequence, we were to ſay, that we 
would not truſt the generoſity even of Great Britain, but that we 
would have ſolid and legal ſecurity : The latter is certainly the 
ſtrongeſt, and the moſt rational dependance; but though the for- 
mer be weaker, it is better than either. Now, in deſiring even the 


repeal of the Declaratory-law, you forfeit the liberality of Eng- 
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land, becauſe you do not confide in it; and if you do not carry 

the matter on until you obtain legal ſecurity, you in effect relin- 

quiſt both. That is to ſay, you do the very worſt thing the caſe 
is capable of, ſo that it would be difficult to ſay whether your 
attempt was the moſt glorious, or the conduct of it the moſt. ina- 

dequate and diſgraceful. But the pride of England will be hurt. 

[ ſhould be ſorry for it; either however her pride is contraſted to 

our ſecurity, or it is not; if it is not, our effectuating our ſecu- 
rity will not hurt her pride, and if it is contraſted to us, we muſt 

chuſe one of two things, either to hurt her pride, in order to ob- 
tain our ſecurity, or to relinquiſh our ſecurityin order not to hurt 
her pride; but if there be a pride on one ſide, there is a pride alſo 

on the other; if there be a pride of England, there is a pride of 
Ireland too. Now I aſk which ought to give way, for one muſt, 

and IJ anſwer impartially, that which has the worſt foundation. 
Now which is that? The pride of England in this caſe, is the 
pride of wrong, and the pride of — The pride of Ire- 
land is the pride of right, the pride of juſtice, the pride of con- 
ſtitution. I will not aſk you, after that, which ought to give 
way; but it is wrong to put this queſtion principally upon pride. 
England it is true, has a pride in the matter, but ſhe has what 
ſhe values more, a principle of power,  Ircland too, has a pride 
in the matter, but ſhe has what ſhe ought to value much more, 2 
principle of permanent ſecurity. Now that a nation will be the 
wiſeſt in this tranſaction, that ſacrifices het leaſt object, to pre- 
ſerve her greateſt, and England will do this preciſely, if ſhe. can 
prevail on you to accept of a ſimple repeal without a renunciati- 
on; for in that caſe ſhe will ſacrince a little pride to preſerve all 
her power z whereas you will, for a petty ſacrifice to your pride, 
forfeit all your ſecurity. But a confidence in the preſent adminiſ- 
tration ought to ſtop us, I deny it, not that I mean to deny or di- 
miniſh any one of their virtues z I will allow them to have as much 
ability, power, 73 and patriotiſm, as any of their prede· 
ceſſors: to fortify my argument, I will ſuppole them to have more 
of every excellence than all their predeceſſors together, and what 
doI fay then? I aſk, are the wiſeſt, and greateſt men of Ire 
land, the men that would ſooneſt relinquiſh what they thought to 
be the rights and dignities of Ireland? Certainly not: Are then 
the wiſett, honeſteſt, and greateſt men of England, thelikelieſt to 
relinquiſh what they think the rights and: dignities of England? 
Certainly not; either then the miniſtry are ſuch men as I have been 
deſcribing, or they are not; if they are not ſuch men, they do 
not deſerve our peculiar confidence in any thing; and if they are 
ſuch men, they cannot deſerve our peculiar confidence in this 
point, unleſs their 2 and conviction be on our ſide. Now 
we know it to be decidedly againſt us. Why does any country 
wiſh for a ſtrong adminiſtration, I aſk, becaule it makes the coun- 
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try ſtrong. Now was it from the firength of England that we 
have gained our advantages, or from her wWeakneſs? From her 
weakneis undoubtedly. How then do we argue? The great 
ſtrength of adminiſtration gives great ſtrength to England, but 
the great ſtrength of England in this caſe is the weakneſs of Ire. 
land; and yet the ſtrength of adminiſtration is her ſecurity, theſe 
things are impoſſible. | ; 

This brings me to what fell from Mr. Fox; he ſaid, the meaſure 
of the repeal could not ſtand alone, but muſt be accompanied by 
a final adjuſtment, and by a ſolid baſis of permanent connection 
between thete kingdoms z he ſaid, that ſome plan of this ſort would 
come from the ſervants of the crown in Ireland to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, that when the reſult of parliament was known, a treaty 
might be begun-if neceſſary ; if a treaty thould proceed, then it 
would be to be ratitied by the two parliaments, and finally to be 
eompleated by irrevocable acts of the reſpective legiſlatures. Now, 
I fay, if we are to negociate at preſent, we are to depart from our 
original principles; it is not five weeks ago that we all declared 
that we had made this as a peremptory demand, and that we had 
nothing in it to negotiate; were we now to begin to. negotiate, 
we ſhould negotiate after great advantages had been obtained 
againſt us; for inſtance, we were deſired to ſpecify our wrongs 
that they might be redreſſed, we did {0, and as we ſpecified tur 
redreſs, we made our ſpeciſication as narrow as potlible, in order 


to facilitate redreſs; but had we ſpecitied with a view to negoti· 


ation, WE mult have made our ſ pecification as broad as poſſible, in 
order to have the greater advantage in negotiation. Our ſecond 
addreſs is another advantage gained againſt us, that is repreſented 
even here, and ſtill more will it be held in England to be a repeat- 
ed reſtriction on the requiſtians of this country. What follows? 
That if we were to negutiate now, we mult negotiate all on one 
fide, bound up not to make demands, and open only to make con- 
ceilions. Now a negotiation in which one may give every thing 
and gain nothing, may be called a negotiation by ſome men, but 
by moſt men it will be called folly ; in this too we are to propoſe 
though this proportion is to be againſt ourſelves, and we are to pro- 
pole this through the ſervants of the crown, which is ſtill more 
— us. Now the ſervants of the crown will not propole terms 
for England, till our parliament is properly prepared for the ſub- 
JeQ, and we know what that means. If the tervants of the crown 
and the parliament cannot be got to go far enough for England, 
then a treaty is to be begun, in which England will have advan- 
tage as to matter, and command as to time, In the ſtage of rati- 
kcation ſhe will have more, and in that of completion and conſum- 
mation ſtill greater advantages in all of theie ſtages; all the cabi- 


net and parliamentary councils of England will be unanimous 


gn one ſide, viz. that of England. But the cabinet and parlia- 
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mentary councils of Ireland will not be unanimous in favour of 
ireland, but will in general have a decided majority in favour of 
England. What equity can there be in ſuch à reſult? Here are 
ive ſtages marked out by Mr. Lor, in each of which there may 
he a final difference of ſentiment, and in each of which there may 
be a neceſſity for ſome, and an opportunity; for greater delay, 
without any management; this mult be dilatory, and with a little 
| dexterity it can eaſily be ſpun out to a piece, Now I aſk you, 
what it is that has given you every thing, is it nat time? And as 

time has given you every thing, reflect that time may alſo take 
| every thing away from you; but time is not neceſſary, negotia- 

tion alone is ſuthcient to undo you; you were not born to be 
negotiators z the negotiator is a dark, auſtere, inexorable charac- 
ter; you are ſoft, open, and perſuadable ; you have not the 


| 

derailed knowledge, the ſyſtematical procraſtination, the ſuſpi- 

: cious reſerve, or the frigid perſeverance of a negotiator. When 
have you negotiated that you have not loſt? You negotiated at 
| the reſtoration, you negotiated at the revolution, you negotiated 
| at the. augmentation of your army, you negotiated your free trade, 
̃ you negotiated the Mutiny-bill. When have you demanded that 
| jou have not ſucceeded, and when have you negotiated that you 
have not been deceived ? JOE PRES A 
There never was a time which required more conſideration than. 
the preſent ; the national exertion 2 in the laſt year of Lord 
Buckingham's adminiſtration, it is now drawing to a period, and 
1 whether that ſhall be glorious or otherwiſe, depends on your wiſ- 
| dom: a ſhort view 6 what we have done will be a guide to what 
1 we ſhould do; we have groaned for a century under an encreaſing 
— uſurpationz the American war broke out, and whilſt we were 
called upon to ſhed our blood for Great Britain, we were inſulted 
2 with the application of that principle to Ireland which had revolt- 
> ed America; our feelings were exaſperated by the application, 
8 and our trade was ruined by the war; we ſaw ourſelves. beggars 
[ in fact, and ſlaves in aſſertion. The merchants flew to a non-1m- 
e | portation agreement, &c. the people flew to arms! Amidit this 
- perturbation parliament aſſembled, and we amended our addreis 
c by the demand of a free conſlitution, that is of an excluſiye legit- 
3 lature on which all freedom of trade muſt depend. And therefore 
— it was, that I did originally differ with ſome gentlemen, for La- 
7 terted that they had not obtained. that freedom of trade of which 
l, they had boaſted, becauſe they had net obtained that freedom of 
— parliamentary conſtitution, without which a freedom of trade could 
i- not exiſt, We received from England a dilatory anſwer, We 
— thortened our money- grants to the crown—we ſhortened them to 
„ the ſubject. And the Iriſh public creditors, to their immortal 
Js honour, embarked ſo fully with the rights of the nation, as chear- 


1 'ully to accept of a fix months ſecurity. This rapid ſucceſſion of 
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ſober and conſiſtent efforts ſtruck like lightning on the miniſtry and 
parliament of England, all obſtacles gave way, our demand was 
to be granted in all its plenitude, all the Britiſh ſtatutes reſtrictive 
of ere commerce were to be repealed, and on that conſti- 
tutional principle on which alone it would be welcome —a princi- 
ple, which, in that early period of this queſtion, I took the firſt 
opportunity to lay down in clear, unambiguous and categorical 
terms. What was that principle? That, 8 a parliament of 
our own, our foreign trade was neceſſarily free, and ſubjeR to 
no reſtriction as to our ports, but ſuch as our parliament might 
impoſe. This principle, we were told, was admitted by Eng- 
land, as to our foreign trade, and pleaded by her in return, as to 
her own ports, and thoſe of her own Colonies. —She admitted the 
principle which we claimed, and ſhe ſaid ſhe would open to us 
her colony ports, on equal regulation of trade, The tidings of 
this emancipation, as it was idly called, landed in Ireland. The 

oſt- office was illuminated by an emiſſary of the caſtle; the col- 
hos took fire in the next inſtance by an unhappy contagion, and 
the city caught the flame in a regular and ſympathetic ſucceſſion. 
All ſober conſideration was loſt in an ignorant clamour, and the 
ſteady pulſe of the public yielded to a fever of exultation. What 


was the conſequence ? England ſaw that we were ſurpriſed at our 


ſucceſs—ſaw that we had aſked more than we expected, conclud- 
ed we would accept of infinitely leſs, and determined that ſhould 
be as little as ſhe could, Firſt, then, ſhe determined, nat to re- 
peal all her laws reſtrictive of our foreign commerce, yet, whillt 
an atom of ſuch reſtriction remains, the total impeachment of your 
conſtitution remains; when therefore, an artful reſolution was 
prepared for this Houſe, on that occaſion, expreſſive of ſatisfaction 
in that enlargement of our foreign trade, I exclaimed againſt but 
word. If you thank the Britiſh parliament, I ſaid, for the en- 
largement of your foreign trade, you admit ſhe can reſtrain it if 
you admit ſhe can reſtrain it, you admit her legiſlative authority; 
that is, you gain little in commerce, and you loſe every things 
conſtitution, I objected to the word foreign, therefore, it belies 
Ireland, and it deceives Great Britain, The independent gentle- 
men of the day, however, did not feel, did not take up the prin- 
ciples, yet, though they did not take it up that day, they have 
felt it ſince; and though the word was univerſally admitted then, 
there is not a man in the nation that would not reject it now. 
Such was the firſt of this buſineſs, Let us ſee how much more 
worſe we made it in the progreſs of negotiation, The language 
of England was the language of common ſenſe. Ireland mult 
have equal regulations of trade, ſhe ſaid, but equal taxes on home 
conſumption ſhe did not ſay ; equal regulations of trade may ſub- 
fiſt between a poor country and a rich one, but equal taxes on 
conſumption cannot, Now what has your negotiation made of it? 
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You have made your arrangement a tax-law in part, which ought 
to have been a trade-law in the whole; that is to ſay, inſtead of 
a regulation in trade, you made it a regulation againſt trade, and 
a cauſtic regulation too. What regulation, indeed, can be much 
more adverſary to trade, than a heavy tax on a raw material im- 
ported for the purpoſe of trade, and for the end of manufacture. 
do pernicious are ſuch taxes, that the miniſters in gr, nas whoſe 
profuſion has brought them to that country, have endeavoured to 
extenuate their malignity by two regulations; to conſole the ma- 
nufacturer, they tell him that they will open to him the foreign 
market, by giving him a drawback on his manufaQuures exported, 
equal to the tax on the imported material. And they tell him be- 
ſides, that they will ſhut up from him the home-market, and give 
him a monopoly of it. How?—By laying a prohibitory duty 
on the manufacture imported from abroad; and what have the 
done as to manufactured ſugars ? They have laid a probibiredy 
duty upon them when imported into England from any other part 
of the world, Ireland even not excepted. What have we done? 
We have laid the ſame prohibitory duty on manufactured ſugars 
imported into Ireland from any other part of the world z but we 
have excepted England, whereas ſhe did not except Ireland. 
Now, there was much more reaſon for our excepting England, 
than there was for her excepting Ireland; and why; Becauſe Ire- 
land could never, by any poſlibility, be a rival in ſugars to Eng- 
land in the Engliſh market, but England is actually a very formi- 
dable rival to Ireland in the Iriſh market. What is the fact? 
The Iriſh manufacturer of ſu has but one rival in the world, 
and that is the Engliſh manufacturer of them? And what have we 
done? We have given him the fulleſt ſecurity againſt all thoſe 
that are not his rivals? And we have not given it to him againſt 
the only manufacturers that are his rivals; we have given him per- 
fect protection where he is in no danger, and we have not given it 
to him where he is in all danger. We have done worſe by him, 
we have not only given him as much ſecurity againſt his only ri- 
vals, as againſt thoſe who are not at all his rivals; but we have 
not left him as much ſecurity againſt his only rivals as he always 
bad before; that is to ſay, the duty on the imported manufacture 
now bears a leſs proportion than ever it did before to the duty on 
the imported raw materials. By conſequence his perl is greater, 
as his protection is lefs ; and his ſecurity being diminiſhed, his 
danger is enhanced. But that is not all; you have not done for 
him what England originally pointed out to you in his fayour : 
She propoſed equality as the principle of your regulation of trade; 
we adopted it religiouſly in that part to which it was not applica- 
ble, and, where it was precious, I mean in the tax part; and we 
only deſerted it in the trade part, where alone it was applicable, 
and where alone it was beneficial. Such was the ſpirit in Which 
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we negotiatcd our free trade; let us take care how we negotiate 
our free conſtitution, but the error of that arrangement, does not 
ſtop here. Its firſt principle was erroneous ; it ſet out with this 
maxim— That you were to pay for this as if it were an enlarge- 
ment, and that you were to pay for it in tax, as if you had not 

aid it otherwiſe before. But what is the truth ? The ſugars of 

pain, Portugal and France, would ſupply your manufatures 
as well as the Britiſh Wet Indian iſlands, and generally better; it 
whilſt you retained thoſe markets, England had opened her colo- 
ny ports too, this would have been a new market, which is always 
an advantage to the buyer. But what is the caſe now ? You are 
ſuffered to go to the colony market of England, which is the Eng- 
liſh market in effect, and which is therefore her advantage; 
but, you give up this for all other, and ſome better markets, which 
is your advantage. Inſtead of its being an enlargement, there- 
fore, this is more properly a reſtriction; and inſtead of England's 
granting you a boon in this matter, it is you that gave her a mono- 
poly. Now, a monopoly is ſo much againſt the giver, and ſo 
much in favour of the obtainer of it, that no nation in its ſenſes 
ever gives it to another, —And if a part of an empire gives it to 
the head, it cannot be on a principle of trade, becauſe a principle 
of trade is a principle of gain, whereas this is a principle of lok, 
On what principle alone can it be given on a principle of empire ? 
That is to ſay, in other words, it is a tax or a tribute, and that of 
the heavieſt nature ; but, if you were to pay for it in taxes, beſides 
paying for it by monopoly, it would be abſurd to pay for it more 
than it was worth. Now take the whole Weſt Indian commerce; 
take the utmoſt proportion of that commerce that could ever fall 
to your lot, take the utmoſt proportion of clear profit that can be 
juppoſed to accrue from that quantity of trade, and then take the 
utmoſt proportion of what clear profit that can be afforded to reve- 
nue, and I ſay it would never amount to that ſum which you have 
greed to pay on the inſtant for the contingency of this ditett 
trade, with this additional abſurdity, that if you ſhould not be 
- able to eſtabliſh 1t, theſe additional duties will be equally payable 
r pon your old circuitous trade, which before was free from them. 
Will you truſt negotiation again? This arrangement cannot be 
juſtined on any commercial principles. Was any; conſtitutional 
advantage obtained by it? Far from it; the very principle of the 
arrangement is hoſtile co the conſtitution z it gives to the Britiſh 
parliament a virtual power of taxing you ; for what is the princi- 
ple of it ? That when England taxes a colony produce, you 
muſt tax it equally of give up the trade. Thus this arrangement 
leaves both your trade and your money at the mercy of the miniſ- 
try and parliament of England. Combine this with another law 
of the ſame period, the Matiny-bill therefore, and ſee what the 
reſult of both is: You complained that the ;Eritiſh parliament 
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ould make even a twelve months law for your army; and what 
did you do to remedy it? You made an act, that ſhe ſhould do it 
for ever. The two greateſt powers in the management of human 
concerns, are the- power of the purſe, and the power of the 
ſword. You did by theſe two laws, for ſo much delegate away 
both of theſe great powers from yourfelves to the Britiſh parlia- 
ment; that is to ſay, in the very moment that you talked of re- 
covering your own authority, and denymg that of the Britiſh le- 
giſlature, you did 1 5 thing you could to ſtrengthen the power 
of that parliament which you meant to overthrow, and to weaken 
the power of that parliament which you meant to eſtabliſh. I do 
not ſpeak theſe things in order to ſay what is diſagreeable to any 
man living, much lefs to ſay any thing diſagreeable to that body, 
in defence of whoſe privileges I have hved theſe two and o__y 
years, and in the 2 of whoſe privileges I will die. I ſpea 
them from a deep conviction of their . wh You ſee how you 
have been negotiated out of every thing, and how dangerous it is 
to negotiate again. You ſee how dangerous it is to exult too ſoon, 
or to imagine that any thing of this kind is done, while any thing 
remains undone, You ſee what a miſerable end was made of Lor 
Buckingham”s laſt ſeſſion of parliament, though it began with ſo 
much ſplendor ; and as a part of this ſeſſion has trod the ſteps of 
its glory, I would warn the concluſion of it againſt the ſteps of 
its decline. To put a ſtop, therefore, to the danger of negotia- 
tion, and to accelerate the ſafety of an immediate repeal, and of 
a final renunciation, I move the reſolution I have before ſtated to 
ou. 
: Mr. Ogle deſited to know if the Hon. Gentleman had any other 
propoſition to lay before the Houſe ; and underſtanding he had not, 
he declared himſelf againſt the motion. He thought the repealing, 
the act a ſufficient relinquiſhment of any right: our own addreſſes 
had aſſerted our rights; the anſwer to them had been full and ſa- 
tisfactory; and as they were on the point of obtaining all we aſk- 
ed, he was not for riſking ſolid advantages unneceſſarily. 

The order of the day being called, 

Mr. Malſb ſaid, the motion made by his Honourable Friend, 
was of the greateſt importance. It was for the purpoſe of our 
having a free and unconditional conſtitution : as no man, no law- 
yer could ſay that the conſtitution was bettered by a mere repeal 
of the Declaratory-law of the 6th of George I. He called on his 
Majeſty's Attorney General (meaning Mr. Yelwverton) to meet him 
on that ground and his opinion. 8 | 

Mr. Telverton anſwered, he only came to the Houſe as uſual, 
not as Attorney General. | | 5 

Mr. Walſb then called on him as a lawyer to declare his opini- 
on; he gave no anſwer, and Mr. Walſb aſſerted that the ſimple 
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repeal would not tepeal the aſſumed power of England. It was, 
he ſaid, at preſent a maxim in Great-Britain, that though they 
cannot make internal laws to bind Ireland, they can make external 
laws, and that they had a right to external legiſlation ; and there. 
fore until they had an unequivocal and expreſs declaration, they 
could not have a ſimilar conſtitution in every point, except where 
the abſence of the ſovereign made it necefſary, | 

Mr. Daly ſaid, he thought the argument and the reſolution not 
conſiſtent : The Hon. Gentleman ſays, that what is to be done is 
not ſufficient, though all we aſked is to be given; ſo that, at that 
rate, we are to have cauſe for perpetual diſſenſion; he would, 
therefore, move for the order of the day. 

Sir Hercules Langriſbe thought the motion contradictory to the 
addreſs and reſolutions of the other day. The queſtion was con- 
ſequently unneceſſary and e 

The Hon. James Brown ſupported the motion. 

Mr. Muſgrave read Mr. Secretary Fox*s ſpeech from a news-pa- 
per, which he thought contained a full and explicit declaration 
and acknowledgement of the rights of Ireland. 

The queſtion was then put on the order of the day, and car- 
ried in the affirmative without a diviſion. 

Mr. Grattan obſerved, that a bill was brought, he underſtood, 
into the Britiſh parliament, for the repeal of the 6th of George l. 
and though he thought the repeal was a renunciation, yet it might 
be found neceſſary to require the great ſeal of Great Britain to 
be put to a declaration of ſuch renunciation. It was not a diſ- 
reſpeQful mode, but a reſpectful one, to ſhew their confidence in 
Great Britain; and as ſoon as the bill paſſed in England, it may 
be neceſſary to put the great ſeal of England to ſuch a declara- 
tion of rights, and if ſo, he would make a motion for that pur- 

oſe. | 
e The Right Hon. Secretary Fitzpatrick ſaid, he conceived the 
hill to repeal the 6th of George I. to be a renunciation, an une- 
quivocal and unqualified repeal ; and if ſuch a meaſure was adopt- 
ed now, he thought it might be dangerous to the laſt degree, as 
it might endanger the loſs of what was expected. 

Mr. Grattan faid, by what fell from the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
it ſtruck him more forcibly that the meaſure was neceſſary ; par- 
ticularly as he ſeemed to think it dangerous to aſk an explicit de- 
claration of our rights. 

The Right Hon. Secretary Fitzpatrick explained, that he onl 
faid it was dangerous at preſent to ſhew a diſtruſt in the Engli 
nation. | 

Mr. Grattan replied, that if England entertained a doubt of ac- 
knowledging our right, then it was necefſary for Ireland to declare 
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her rights. If any doubt ſhould ariſe in whatever ſhape, by the 
penning of an act of parliament, it may be neceſſary to declare 
her rights in the moſt unequivocal terms, either by bill or declara- 
tion, and he would give his reaſons when he came to make the 
motion. 

Mr. Velverton ſaid, he did not know that he ever ſuffered more 
in his life, than then, by what had fallen from his Hon. Friend; 
for if it went out that the preſent mode was not ſufficient, it would 
open a new field for diſcuſſion. He thought the repeal was ſut- 
ficient, and it would be impoſſible to have any authentic account 
of the mode or tenor of the bill to repeal, before the receſs. He 
thought ſuch a bill not only unneceſſary now, but any time to in- 
troduce it, as the repeal was a ſufficient renunciation, and an ab- 
ſolute dereliction ofthe right. Did not the repeal as fully anſwer 
every purpoſe as any words the Hon. Gentleman could put — 4 
ther? Had they not already declared their rights in their addreſſes, 
and in an act of parliament? What then can be more fatiſ- 
factory? But if he could be convinced of the neceſſity, he would 
join his Hon. Friend, whatever hazard ſuch a meaſure might 
run, 

Mr. Grattan declared that if he found it neceſſary, he would 
make a motion for the purpoſe, according to the original prin- 
ciple. 
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The order of the day being called and read, the Houſe, pur- 
ſuant thereto, reſolved itſelf into a committee on the heads of the 
bill for impowering archbiſhops, biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical 
perſons to make leaſes for thirty-one years or three lives. 

Went through the ſame with ſeveral amendments. 


Mr. Flood ſaid, there was a bill that would be finiſhed by the 
Clerk, he underſtood, in a few minutes, to be preſented to the 
Houſe, and when ready, he ſhould deſire the order for bringing 
in the bill to be read. | 

In a ſhort time after the bill being ready, he moved that the 
order for bringing in the bill be read. | 

The Clerk then read the order for leave to bring in heads of a 
bill for regulating his Majeſty's marine forces when on ſhore, and 
* Mr. Hlocd and Sir Lucius O'Brien do prepare and bring in the 
ame. 

Mr. Llocd then moved to be diſcharged from the committee on- 
ſaid order, —Ordered accordingly. . | | 

Sir Lucius O' 8rien then — the laſt mentioned heads of a 
bill, which were received, read, and committed for to-morrow. 
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The Right Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick read the king's anfwer to the 
addreſs of the Houſe 5 wherein his Majeſty teſtifies his ſatisfaction 
at the unanimity prevailing in his parliament of Ireland, in re- 
ſpect to what has been done to remove their diſcontents and jea- 
louſies, and that in conſequence, no further conſtitutional queſti- 
ons can ariſe between either nation. 

Mr. Daly moved an addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty for faid 


anſwer, and that a committee be appointed to draw up the 
fame. 


The order of the day was read for going into heads of the 
bill for regulating his Majeſty's marine forces when on ſhore. 
| Went through the ſame, and ordered to be received to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. Flood ſaid, he would, at preſent, put off his objections to 
ſaid heads of a bill, in conſequence of his indiſpoſition. 


Fripay, JUNE 14. 


Mr. Grattan ſaid, he had occaſion to trouble the Houſe with z 
ſubje& of ſome conſequence. An act had paſſed in England a- 
bout ten days ſince, to allow the importation of ſugars, &c. 
from St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat, into any of the 
ports of his Majeſty's dominions. He then read an extract from 
the act; and remarked as it mentioned all his Majeſty's domini- 
ons, Ireland moſt certainly was comprehended, though it might 
be ſuppoſed ſhe could not be affected, becauſe not named, nor 
did he believe it was the intention of the Britiſh legiſlature that 
Ireland ſhould be included. On his own part, he believed Eng- 
land ſincere in her proceedings towards this country, but he 
thought it his duty to lay this circumſtance before the Houſe, 
though he was againſt every thing that could cauſe a diverlity 
of opinion. He needed not, he ſaid, to remind them, that by the 
repeal of the 6th of George I. the claim of legiſlation was done 
away, and he depended more upon the faith of England, than 
upon the mere repeal of that act, becauſe ſhe was henceforward 
pledged to this country by the firm compact of the faith of 
nations, He again repeated, that he was certain it was not the 
intention of England to include Ireland in the preſent act, by the 
general terms of domin ons, but it was neceſſary to ſtate the 

matter to parliament, in order to have its ſentiments, and that 
the ſiſter kingdom ſhould in future be a little more guarded in the 
wording of acts of the like kind, though in the preſent nſtance 


it might be a matter of inadvertency. He neither then did, 


nor would ever ſpeak as the friend of adminiſtration, farther 


than he thought they deſerved z but he had a reliance on the 
men now in power, which nothing but the conviction of facts 
ſhould ever ſtagger in his mind. He ſpoke as the ſervant of the 
people, to whoſe eſteem he was ſo much indebted, and whoſe 
confidence it would be his pride to maintain, 

The Right Hon. Colonel Fitzpatrick ſaid, that the ſituation of 
his health would admit him to ſpeak but little, but he was hap- 
py to hear the Hon. Gentleman explain the ſubject of a former 
converſation, in which he agreed perfectly. He believed the 
wording of the act had riſen from the impoſlibility of excepting 
Ireland, which would have given offence. There were but two 
ways, and both were liable to objection. The firſt, in general 
words, might have mentioned all his Majeſty's dominions, Ire- 
land excepted, but that would have an invidious aſpect: the 
other, to have enumerated every other place belonging to the 
crown, and omitted Ireland z but, as in the courſe of the preſent 
war many reaſons exiſted, to ſuppoſe an acceſſion of territory, 
and the recovery of that already loft in the Weſt Indies, the trou- 
ble of a new a& muſt be had recourſe to include ſuch acquiſitions. 


But the opinion miniſters entertained on either fide the water 


might be eafily known, from this circumſtance, that at the very 
time the bill in queſtion was paſſed in England, the miniftry ef 
this kingdom, no doubt with the concurrence of that of Eng- 
land, introduced a ſimilar bill in to that Houſe, which was a plain 
acknowledgment that they thought the Britiſh act of no force in 
regard to Ireland, and that the abſurd claim and the unconſtitu- 
tional exerciſe of uſurped power was now baniſhed for ever. 

Mr. Flood. — I do not mean to oppoſe the moſt liberal interpreta- 
tion that can be given to the Britiſh a& of parliament in queſtion. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman defends it by ſaying, that if 
Ireland had been by name excepted, even that exception of Ire- 
land might have been conſidered as implying, that if ſhe had not 
been excepted, ſhe would have been bound; and certainly it 
would have been exceptionable for that very reaſon z and for the 
{ame reaſon, the law as now worded is exceptionable : Ir includes 
all his Majeſty's dominions in Europe, and as Ireland is one of 
them, it does impliedly include Ireland; both of theſe methods, 
therefore, are equally exceptionable, But there was a method of 
avoiding both of theſe objections; and if I, a weak and incapa- 
ble man, can at firſt ſight point out an eaſy method- of doing ſo, 
how much more eaſy would it have been for his Majeſty's miniſ- 
ters to have done fo? It might have been worded ſo as to have 
included all his Majeſty's dominions in Europe, that were ſubject 
to the legiſlative authority of the Britiſh parliament : It would 
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then have been an implied aſſertion of our conſtitution, inſtead of 
being now an implied infringement of it. Had the Britiſh parlia- 
ment renounced the right, ſhe could have no ohjection to ſome 
ſuch form of words; but ſhe well knew that a repeal of the De- 
claratory-law is no renunciation of the right: In this, and in eve. 
ry inſtance, ſhe ſhews an utter reluQance to ſuch a renunciation: 
Now every fymptom of ſuch a reluctance on her part, is equal to 
a thouſand demonſtrations that ſuch a renunciation is neceſſary for 
us. I do not underſtand the doctrine of clerical miſtakes; how 
far is it to lead us? Where is its boundary? Is it only to hold for 
the preſent time, and during the preſent miniſtry? Or is it to ex- 
tend to all times and to all miniſtries? If it is to do the latter, 
the doctrine is too dangerous to be admitted; and if the former 
only, it is too partial, No miniſter of England, no Attorney Ge- 
neral of Ireland, could deſire a more convenient principle, than 
that the doctrine of the clerical error was to excuſe an act of the 
Britiſh parliament binding Ireland; but ſuch a doQtrine would 
ſoon leave our conſtitution where it was, and would efface the 
glories we have been acquiring. 

This brings me to ſpeak of the repeal of the Declaratory- ad 
of George I. as it is now proceeding. In the firſt place it is an 
undeniable principle of law, that the mere repeal of a Declarato- 
ry- act does not renounce the principle of it; and it is clear to 
common ſenſe, that nothing but a final renouncing of the princi- 
pe of this law, is adequate to our ſecurity, With regard to this 
aw of George I. the maxim I have mentioned obtains with pe- 
culiar force: What is the title of the law? It is an a for the 
better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland; on the face of it, 
therefore, it imports expreſsly, that dependency did before exiſt, 
and that by conſequence it muſt continue after, unleſs renounc- 
ed: It had, indeed, too ſtrong an antecedent exiſtence, to be de- 
ſtroyed by any weak implications. The firſt authority of law 
known to the Engliſh conſtitution, is that of the great Lord Cole; 
his authority is expreſcly againſt us, and in favour of the Engliſh 
parliament. Will any lawyer ſay, that the clear. and decided 
opinion of Lord Cale, in a matter of law, is to be contemned ? 
Add to this a number of ſtatutes made by the Engliſh parhament, 
and acquieſced in by the Iriſh nation, antecedent to the Declara- 
tory-law of George I. and will any man be fo raſh, ſo fool- 
liſh, or ſo corrupt, as to ſay that ſuch a pretenſion is to be 
overlooked ? Or that it can rationally be ſtated to be ſo void of 
principle and colour, as that a bare repeal of a ſubſequent and 
mere Declaratory-a&, can annihilate it? Let no man conceive 
ſuch a thing. | 

Mr. Grattan,—If the ſecurity that the Hon. Gentleman deſires, 
be a Britifh ſtatute, I rejeQ it. I would reject Magna Charta un- 
der a Britiſh ſtatute, We have not come to England for a chat- 
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ter, but with a charter and we have aſked her to cancel all her 
declarations made in oppoſition to it, This is the true idea of 
the ſituation of Ireland z no man will be content with leſs than a 
free conſtitution, and, I truſt, no man will be frantic enough to 
hazard that in attempting to gain more. I ſhould have been 
pleaſed if the renunciation of the claim had been made, but as it 
is, I think the repeal of the 6th of George I. to every ingenucus, 
rational and honeft man, muſt ſhew that England is — and 
by giving up the final juriſdiction, ſhe has ſeareely left a poſſibili- 
ty of renewing her claim. There are certain rights inherent in 
parliaments which they cannot relinquiſh or give up: Now, 
though the preſent parliament of Britain has renounced all claims 
to bind Ireland, yet a man who has a mind to argue with im- 
poſſibilities may ſay—we are not ſecure, becauſe a future Eng- 
liſh parliament may think themſelves entitled to exerciſe a power 
which their predeceſſors could not relinquiſh.— Thus we may go 
on with a ſpirit of inſatiety, ſuppoſing ideal dangers, and finding 
food for perpetual diſcontent. As to adminiſtration, I have as 
little perſonal connexion with them as the Honourable Gentle- 
man. My ſtake in this country is. too great, the honour it 
has done me too valuable to be trifled with: J cannot have 
: wilh I cannot have a feeling but for the emancipation of 
reland, 

Mr. Flood. — The Hon. Gentleman ſays, that giving up the final 
judicature is a deciſive proof of ſincerity in the Britiſh parhament, 
becauſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that our final judicature would 
carry Britiſh laws into execution z but how far does this reaſoning 
go? It ſhews, indeed, that they think the ſpirit of this country 
is ſo unanimous on this ſubject at preſent, as that nobody will ap- 
peal to their judicature ? or that if any perſon ſhould appeal, that 
the decree would be reſiſted and baffled in the execution of it. 
They therefore very wiſely determine to give up what it is im- 
poſſible to retain z but though this may extend (as long as the 
preſent ſpirit continues) to internal final judicature, and to inter- 
nal legiſlation, yet it does not at all extend to external legiſlation, 
or to the final judicature proper to that ſpecies of legiſlation, 
Now, what is external legiſlation ? It is that ſpecies of legiſlation 
which Mr. Fox expreſsly ſpecifies and aſſerts, and which not one 
Britiſh member controverted z that is, in other words, it is the 
whole of commercial and marine legiſlation, Now what is the 
final judicature in that? It is the Britiſh fleet. . Witneſs what 
happened in this kingdom the other day. The ſpirit of the 
country was ſuch, that the Commiſſioners dared not refuſe a 
clearance to a veſſel, though freighted with goods prohibited 
by Britiſh acts of parliament; but though the veſſel had her 
clearance, ſhe could not ſail; and why? Becauſe the Stag 
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frigate was in the bay, ready to ſeize and to confiſcate. The 
Honourable Gentleman knows the ſtory to be true, and has 
quoted the fact himſelf within theſe walls. Now, this maritime 
or external legiſlation, and this final judicature of the Stag frigate, 
is a thing which nothing can reach but a formal renunciation of 
the right on the part of Great-Britain. Is this a ſituation in 
which an able general would leave an army; or in which a wiſe 
patriot would leave his country? Certainly not. The Honour. 
able Member has ſaid, the royal word is as firm as a parlia- 
mentary renunciation, Does not the Honourable Gentleman 
know that the words of the king are the words of the miniſter, 
in all conſtitutional and parliamentary conſideration.— How of- 
ten, in his ſhort experience, has he known that ſecurity. fail? Did 
it give us a Judge's bill in Lord Town/bend*s time? Did it 
keep 12,000 men in the kingdom ever ſince? Has it ſecured 
ceconomy to us, ſo often promiſed, and not yet arrived? [ 
will not multiply inſtances. Now thele are caſes where the moſt 
expreſs words were uſed in the ſpeech from the throne, which is 
the ſpeech of the minifter, and not of the king. In this caſe, is 
there any expreſs mention of renunciation ? No ſuch thing. Now, 
if expreſs words have failed, why may not words fail that are not 
expreſs? Again I aſk, will any man pretend to athrm, that the 
declaration of the king can be equal in force to an act of legiſla- 
ture? No man in his ſenſes can believe it to be ſo. In the Ame- 
rican queſtion what was the doctrine? That if the king wiſhed it 
ever ſo much, yet it was not in his power to give up the power of 


the Britiſh parliament. Did the king ever attempt to make the 


ſmalleſt relaxation, without an act of legiſlature to, authorize it? 
} aſk the Hon. Member, whether the king, by a declaration to 
the Britiſh parliament, could give up any of the rights or pre- 
tenſions of the Iriſh legiſlature ? I am ſure he will anſwer, No. 
Then, by what rule, I aſk, can any declaration of the king to 
us, give up or cancel any pretenſion of the Britiſh parliament ? 
What authority on earth can be ſo perfectly adequate to it, as 
that of the parliament of Great Britain itſelf? But the: Honoura- 
ble Member would not accept a great charter, he ſays, from the 
Britiſh parliament, ſo jealous he is of its authority ; nor would I, 
provided it contained an aſſertion of its legiſlature over us, be- 
cauſe that would be nominally a great charter, but really a defea- 
zance and a concealment of our conſtitution, Now this is im- 
pliedly the caſe in an act merely and ſimply of repeal z but if it 
contained a renunciation of all ſuch authority, I would accept of 
it, becauſe then it would indeed be a great charter; for what was 
the great charter of our early kings to their ſubjects? Was it not 
in fact a renunciation of the uſurpations of thoſe kings, and no- 
thing more ? It was not a donation, but a mere recognition of the 
rights of the ſubject; which recognition became neceſſary only 
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jn conſequence of regal uſurpations. Now I aſk, did thoſe kings, 
or any other part of mankind, ever think that renouncing thoſe 
vſurpations, they re-eſtabliſh them? No man was ever ſo frantic 
as to ſuppoſe it. How then could a parallel renunciation by the 
Britiſh parliament have any tendency to legalize its uſurpation ? 
| will venture to ſay that a renunciation of all right is the laſt 
method that the Britiſh parliament will think of taking by way 
of eſtabliſhing her authority over Ireland. And why? Becauſe 
it is the moſt effectual method on earth of defeating it: The 
ſound of an Engliſh a& of parliament ought not to frighten 
us out of the ſenſe of it, if the ſound of it could be deſtruc- 
tive to us: An act of repeal would be as noxious as an act 
of renunciation; and if the ſenſe of it can be falutary, it is 
by its being an act of renunciation z any other act may be 
an exerciſe of legiſlation over us, but an act of renunciation 
cannot be fo. 

The Hon. Member ſaid, that I had thought on a particular 
ſubject *till it had become my weakneſs z may not the remark be- 
come applicahle to himſelf? For ſurely if his zeal on this ſubject 
had not outgone even his judgment, great as that is, he would 
not uſe arguments on this occaſion, which on any other he would 
reprobate from the lips of any ſervant of the crown; he would 
not call a Britiſh act of parliament including Ireland, a clerical 
error; he would not ſay that a ſpeech from the throne is equal to 
an act of parliament z that a Britiſh act of repeal is a ſafe ex- 
ertion of her power towards us, but that an act of renunciati- 
on would not be ſoz he would not ſay that a renunciation would 
be a better ſecurity, and yet that a repeal is ſufficient, in a caſe 
where no ſecurity can be too great, and in which ſcarce any 1s 
adequate; he would not ſay that good faith is equal to legal ſe- 
curity ; or that legal ſecurity with the addition of good faith is 
not better than the latter is alone. 

It is not pleaſant to me to differ with the Honourable Member, 
but in this caſe it is unavoidable; it is one of thoſe caſes in which 
I feel myſelf impelled by ſo ſtrong a duty, that nothing perſonal 
either to myſelf or to others can controul me; and J feel it the 
more my duty to ſpeak out on this occaſion, becauſe I have never 
ceaſed to repent my having not done ſo in Lord Buckingham's ad- 
miniſtration, with reſpect to the word foreign, which was then 
inſerted in our reſolutions; I will not ſay with evil deſign, but 
certainly with evil example. I differed with the Honourable 
Member, and others whom I much reſpected, with regard to 
that expreſſion. I diſapproved of it in the ſtrongeſt terms in 
private conference; they did not perhaps approve, but they did 
not diſapprove of it, and therefore it paſſed without notice. 
vince, however, it has been felt, and the objection which the 
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Honourable Member has this day made to the Britiſh act, which 

he has quoted, is, that it ſeems to aſſume a power over our foreign 
trade, Now this is the very principle on which I objected then to 
the word foreign, though I was not at that time ſupported in it; 
with this omen, therefore, that ] may ſometimes differ with the 
Honourable Member, and not be always in an error, I gon, 
The Honourable Member ſays, that we have the faith of nations 
to depend on. Now as to the faith of nations, I have this to fay, 
that like every thing elſe, where it is the beſt thing that can he 
had, it is good for that reaſon z but where it is not the beſt thing 
that can be had, it is for the ſame reaſon not good : What fol. 
lows? That it is good between unconneRed nations, becauſe 
there is nothing ſtronger between them (except force) but it is 
not good between countries connected by civil government, be- 
cauſe there is ſomething ſtronger there, and that is legal ſecurity; 
but what does the faith of nations between unconnected kingdom 
amount to, Iaſk? To what! But a perpetual warfare, and an 
everlaſting appeal to Heaven, as it is called, by a peculiar and 2 
very barbarous prophanation. In ſhort, what is a ſtate of depen. 
dence on good faith, other than a ſtate of nature, which though 
not a ſtate of war, is yet ſo liable to it, that it is to avoid its diſ. 
orders, that we have, yielded to the incumbrances of government, 
Each of theſe conditions has ſome diſadvantages : but it would be 
utterly abſurd to retain the diſadvantages of both, If we will 
ſubmit to the inſecurity of mere good faith, let us be freed from 
the burden of government; but if we are to have the burden of 
government, let us take care to have alſo its: ſecurity. Look at 
England, has ſhe truſted to the good faith of Ireland, that Ireland 
will never deſire any other ſovereign, than the monarch that fits 
upon the Britiſh throne ? No, ſhe has got a perpetual Iriſh law to 
put it ont of doubt. Has England truſted to the good faith of 
Ireland, that our parliament ſhould never paſs a law diſagreeable or 
difadvantageous to Engliſh government ? No, ſhe has got a per- 
petual Iriſh law to make it impoſſible. Does any man think ſhe 
ated unwiſely or illiberally in doing ſo? No man can think ſo, 
How then can it be unwiſe or illiberal in us to deſire a legal ſecu- 
rity in this point, upon which all other legal ſecuricy depends 


The good faith of Ireland is equal to that of any country in the | 


world; and if her good faith was not a ſufficient ſecurity to 
England, with the Britiſh ſuperiority of power to ſupport it, how 
can good faith be a ſufficient ſecurity to us in our inferiority ? 
When the Stamp-act was repealed, and the Declaratory-act paſſed 
as to America, America was told that it was a ſacrifice to Britiſh 
pride, and that it never would be exerciſed, But how long was 
it before it was exerciſed ? Is there a man in England that would 
aſk America now to be content with the bare repeal of that De- 
claratory-law ? Then why ſhould he aſk it of Ireland? Ireland 
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had 2 parliamentary conſtitution, the ſame as that of England, 
with an hereditary and ennobled branch of legiſlature, inveſted 
with final judicature, above three hundred years before any Co- 
lony in America had a name: thoſe Colomes have had popular 
aſſemblies, it is true, but not parhaments conſiſting of King, 
Lords, and Commons, with all the powers belonging to them. 
The final judicature of America was never to any of the orders of 
her provincial aſſemblies, nor to the Houſe of Lords of Great 
Britain, but to the Britiſh Privy Council. Ireland is at this day, 
az to the legiſlati ve claim of the Britiſh parliament, ſunk to a level 
with the colonies of America; but though ſhe is inargumentative- 
ly depreſſed to that level, where the parallel is injurious to her, 
ſhe is not, lifted up to that level, where the parallel would be ad- 
vantageous. For inſtance, England ſays, that conſtitutionally ſhe 
has a right to make laws for Ireland, as well as for the American 
provincesz but when the Declaratory-law is to be given up as to 
both, a ſimple repeal is enough for Ireland, whilſt an expreſs and 
a final renunciation is offered to America. This difference can 
have no foundation in equity or in reaſon, it can therefore only be 
grounded on a difference of ſituation z that is to ſay, that England 
is obliged to relinquiſh more to America than ſhe is compelled to 
ſurrender to Ireland, and that neither England nor any other nati- 
on ever relinquiſhed any authority they could retain: now I da 
not blame England for this, becauſe it is the nature of men, but I 
blame Ireland, 1f ſhe does not ſee it, and if ſhe does not know 
therefore that nothing is relinquiſhed, that is not renounced. I 
have as great an opinion of the good faith of England as any man, 
and therefore I wiſh to have it ſolemnly pledged. Now a bare 
repeal, I {ay, does not pledge her good faith never to exerciſe the 
power, becauſe it is not a renunciation of it; it is therefore that I 
deſire a renunciation. And why? Becauſe a renunciation will 
in the firſt place give all the legal ſecurity that the cauſe is capable 
of; and becauſe in the next place, it will pledge the good faith of 
Great Britain exprefsly, and when it is expreſsly pledged, I ſhall 
be ready to confide in it. A poſitive promiſe, is in every caſe in 
the world more to be depended on than a conſtructive one, and the 
greater the honour of the nation that makes it, the more it is to be 
confided in, and the more it is to be ſought; but a ſimple repeal is 
not even a conſtructi ve promiſe. Why is it that in all treaties be. 
tween unconnected nations the utmoſt care is taken to uſe the 
moſt explicit terms ? It is not becauſe the moſt explicit terms may 
not be violated, but it is becauſe the violation of them is highly 
dithonourable and highly dangerous to the ſtate that is guilty of 
it. If after the conduct that Ireland has ever held to Great Britain, 
England ſhould formally renounce her legiſlative pretenſion now, 
and afterwards ſhould attempt to reſume it, her own act of parlia- 
ment would be her condemaation all ever Europe; every cabinet 
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on the continent would exclaim againft her baſeneſs, and would 
think themſelves authorized to aſſiſt the oppreſſed ſubjects, whom 
her own act would not prove to be rebels. Every man on every 
fide, and of every deſcription, equally confeſſes that a renunciati- 
on is neceſſary. The Hon. Gentleman himſelf, and every other 
man who is content with a ſimple repeal, profeſs that they are ſo, 
only becauſe they conſider a repeal as being a renunciation; now 
this is unanſwerable, a renunciation is certainly a renunciation 
no body can deny that; but a fimple repeal may not he ſoz one 
therefore is certain, and the other at beſt is uncertain. Which 
ſhall I prefer in a caſe of this conſequence ? But this is not all, a 
repeal of a Declaratory-law not only may be a renunciation of its 
principle, but I maintain that it certainly is not ſo; in this I am 
fo clear, I ſtake my character with you for common ſenſe upon the 


ſubject. In this I am ſo clear, that my motion ſhall be an appeal 
to the nine Judges of Ireland, and if you pleaſe, to the twelve 


Judges of England alfo upon the point. I have appealed to all 
the great lawyers in the houſe, and every one of them has conſeſſ- 
ed, that a repeal of a Declaratory-law, is not a renunciation of 
the legal principle. Two only have attempted this evaſion z they 
fay that in this caſe, there was no colour nor principle of law at 
the bottom of the act, and that therefore when the act is removed 
nothing can remain; now this is very well on one ſide of the wa- 
ter, but it is totally falſe on the other; here we ſay there was no 
colour nor principle of law at the bottom of that act, but in Eng- 
land they affert the very contrary. In England therefore they 
will have a right to ſay, that after the repeal, the principle will 
remain: what we may ſay here will not avail to our fecurity, un. 
leſs England can be got to concur with us. If England indeed 
will renounce the principle as we do, the repeal may be ſufficient; 
that is to ſay, a repeal with a renunciation by England will be ſut- 
ficient z but a repeal without ſuch a renunciation will not be ſuffi- 
cient : it is but three days ago, that the Honourable Gentleman 
thought a repeal inadequate, and therefore declared an intention 
to bring in a Declaratory Iriſh Law, in order to have the great 
ſeals of both kingdoms affixed to the recognition of our conſtituti- 
on, What has happened fince to render ſuch an intention leſs ne- 
ceſſary? Nothing has been mentioned to diminiſh the neceſſity; 
but ſome men are found to argue, that our addreſs has bound us 
to a ſimple repeal. Now, firſt I ſay, that if ſuch an error had been 
committed in the addreſs, it would be hard that the conſtitution of 
a great nation ſhould be irrevocably tied to the diction of an indi- 
vidual z but 1 utterly deny the fact; I deſire the words of the ad- 
dreſs to be pointed out that mention a ſimple repeal of that act a 
adequate to our views; and as no ſuch words can be pointed out, 
J will mention words in it that prove the contrary. The grievances 
as to this point ſtated by the addreſs as neceſſary to be redreſſed 
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is, not that act alone, but that act and the claims of it: now the 
repeal may take away the act, but nothing except a renunciation 
can take away the claims, The claim is the claim cf right, or 
the legal principle either real or aſſumed. The ſimple repeal takes 
away the declaration ww but leaves behind the claim or legal 
pretenſion. I ſay, therefore, that the addreſs is full to the pur- 
poſe, and that we muſt miſconſtrue that addreſs before we can for- 
feit our conſtitution z clear, however, as theſe things are, I will 
not affirm that a majority will inftantly accede to them, but this I 
know, that majorities can ſometimes err, and that majorities can 
ſometimes change their opinion, - What was the firſt feature of 
this ſetlion of parliament? A triumphant majority in ſupport of 
Lord Carli/le, againſt any redreſs of our injuries in Portugal. — 
What followed ? The Honourable Member propoſed an alterati- 
on of the perpetual Mutiny-bill. A rank majority oppoſed him. 
—] attempted it in another form; a rank majority oppoſed any 
reformation of it; it was faction in one, it was diſappointed ambi- 
tion in another; in both it was any thing but truth and the con- 
ſtitution. What was the cry of the paraſites of the Caſtle? The 
Sugar-bill and the Mutiny- law were ſuch acquiſitions to this coun- 
try, they ſaid, that Ireland had nothing to redreſs, and that nothing 
but induſtry in her people, and gratitude in her parliament, could 
now become her. Was not this gabble held, and was it not even 
popular for a time? I brought forward, notwithſtanding, a vindi- 
cation of your a againſt the manifold pervertions of the 
law of Poynings : And what did I aſk for you? Not implicitly to 
adopt the ſentiments and words of any individual, but to appoint a 
committee of yourſelves to examine the authorities I had produc- 
ed in your behalf, that if I had erred in fact, or in inference, you 
might not be miſled; and that if I had, you might benefit by the 
proofs, and perpetuate the decaying evidences of your conſtituti- 
on. Yet even ſuch a committee was denied, not to one, but to 
the parliament and to the nation. The Hon. Member then brought 
forward in the form of an addreſs, an aſſertion of your excluſive 
legiſlature; a huge majority oppoſed the reception of it. I brought 
it on again by a reſolution then ſimple, that you yourſelves were 
the only repreſentatives of the people; a huge majority refuſed to 
afirmitz theſe reiterated defeats ftruck like thunder upon the 
hearts of the people, and in theſe decided and ſtupendous majori- 
ties, they thought they ſaw the death of the conſtitution, A voice 
tom America ſhouted to Liberty, the echo of it caught your peo- 
ple as it paſſed along the Atlantic, and they renewed the voice *till 


it reverberated here. What followed? All the propoſitions that 


had been ſeparately reprobated were now colleCtively adopted; 
the repreſentatives of the people articulated at length the ſenſe of 
their conſtituents. The caſe of Ireland originally tated by the 
great Molyneaux, and burned at the revolution by the parliament 
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of England, is not now afraid of the fire; it has riſen from tha 
phcenix urn, and with the flames of its cradle it illuminates our 
iſle! What is the reſult? It is now in your power, and I truſt 
it will be in your wiſdom to do final juſtice to the rights and in- 
tereſts of your country; for me, I hope I have not been peculi. 
arly wanting to them, At an early period of my life, on a queſ- 


tion of embargo, in conſequence of a proclamation founded on a 


Britiſh act of parliament, I brought the criminal gazette within 
theſe walls, and at your bar I arraigned the delinquent, The 
Houſe was alarmed, and I withdrew my queſtion, on the procla- 
mation's being withdrawn, If you aſk why I did not purſue it to 
a formal declaration of right? I anſwer, for I wiſh to be anſwer. 
able to you for every part of my life; I anſwer that the time was 
not ripe for it. The firſt ſpring of the conſtitution is the eleQive 
power of the people, till that was reinforced by limiting the du- 
ration of parliaments, little could be done. The 3 wanted 
conſtitutional privilege 3 till the fabric of uſurpation, founded on 
the law of Poynings, had been ſhaken to its foundation, little 


could be done; the parliament wanted conſcious dignity till the 


people were armed; every thing could not be done; the nation 
wanted military power. Theſe were neceſſary antecedents. The 
public mind wanted much cultivation. The ſeed, too, was ne- 
ceſſary to be ſown, and if I have not been wanting to the prepa- 
rations of the foil, may I not be permitted to watch over the har- 
veſt? To that harveſt, too, as well as to every other, a proſpe- 
rous ſeaſon was neceſſary, and that ſeafon preſented itſelf in the 
American war.—When, therefore, the Hon. Member, in the 
ſunſhine of that ſeaſon, and of his own abilities, brought forward 
a Declaration of Rights in Lord Buckingham's government, after 
that adminiſtration had amended his propoſition for the purpoſe of 
defeating it, I ſtepped forward, in office as I was, and at the ha- 
zard of that office, and reſcucd the principle from the diſgrace of 
a poſtponement, or from the ruin of rejection. In this ſeſſion, 
too, 1 hope that my humble efforts have not been peculiarly 
wanting, In ability I will yield to many, in zeal to none; and, 
if I have not ſerved the public cauſe more than many men, this 
at leaſt I may ſay, I have ſacrificed as much to it. Do you repent 
of that ſacrifice, if I am aſked ? I anſwer no. Who could repent 
of a ſacrifice to truth and honour, to a country that he loves, and 
to a country that is grateful ? Do you repent of it? No. But] 
ſhould not rejoice in it, if it were only to be attended with à pri 
vate deprivation, and not to be accompanied by all its gains to 
my country, [I have a peculiar right, thetefore, to be ſolicitous 
and ardent about the iſſue of it, and no man ſhall ſtop me in my 


progreſs. 


Were the voice with which I utter this, the laſt effort of an er- 
iring nature; were the accent which conveys it to you, the 
22 that was to waft me to that grave to which we all tend, 
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to which my footſteps rapidly accelerate, I would go on; I would 


make my exit by a loud demand of your rights; and I call upon 


that God of Truth and Liberty who has often favoured you, and 
who has of late looked down upon you with ſuch a peculiar 
grace and glory of protection, to continue to you his inſpirings— 
to crown you with the ſpirit of his completion, and to aſſiſt you 
againſt the errors of thoſe that are honeſt, as well as againſt the 
machinations of all that are not ſo, | 

| will now move you, That the opinion of all the judges be 
defired on the following queſtion : ** Does the repeal of the De- 
claratory- act amount, in legal conſtruction, to a repeal or renunci- 
ation — the legal principle on which the Declaratory- act ground- 
ed itſelf?ꝰ 

Mr. O'Hara ſaid, he did not think the Britiſh ſtatute firſt menti- 
oned, could be faid to relate to Ireland, in uſing the words a/l his 
Majeſty's dominions in Europe; for that when the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons ſpeak of his Majeſty, they ſpeak of the King of Great 
Britain; when we uſe the words, his Majeſty, we ſpeak of the 


King of Ireland. Each legiſlature ufing thoſe words, means its 


own King, In common parliamentary language, theſe words can 
give us no umbrage. 

A Right Hon. Gentleman would have had a preamble contain- 
ing a declaration of our rights, prefixed to the repeal of the 6th 
of George I. But did we ever wiſh for more than that his Hon. 
Friend's bill (Mr. Telverton's) might paſs, and that the 6th of 
George I. might be repealed ? This had been done, and was 


there now an Engliſh act that could give us offence? No; if a 


preamble was neceſſary, he would find it in the reſolutions of 
that Houſe, and the hiſtory of theſe times; a preamble that ne- 
ver could be repealed by Great Britain. Ile ſaid, he could not 
agree that the Houſe ſhould conſult the judges upon the point in 
queſtion, The Houſe had acted with ſpirit and wiſdom, and 
could not appeal to an inferior judicature: Thoſe very judges 
whom the Right Hon. Member thought it neceffary to bring in 
a bill to render independent of the crown. There was an appeal 
from all the judges aſſembled in the Exchequer to the Houſe of 
Lords; and he did not ſee why the Houſe of Commons ſhould 
lay a caſe before them. 

Mr. Telverton ſaid, he roſe to declare an opinion which he ſuck- 
ed in with his milk, which grew with his growth, and firengthen- 
ed with his ſtrength, and which ſhould be the laſt opinion which 
would go down with him to the grave—that the 6th of ; 
J. was a lie on the face of it, when it aſſerted the power of 
the Engliſh legiſlature to bind Ireland; and declared he thought 
the repeal of that law was a full renunciation of the aſſertion, and 
went moſt fully to the toral exclufion of every. claim of the ſame 
kind in future. 
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Sir Lucius O'Brien repeated the arguments he had before ad- 
vanced on this ſubject, to prove that a repeal of the act compre. 
hended a thorough repeal of the principle. 

Mr. Martin obſerved, that he never felt leſs difficulty in pre- 
vailing on himſelf to give a negative to a propoſition which origi- 
nated from an Hon. Gentleman who deſervedly held the firſt rank 
in point of abilities, but that he wiſhed moſt earneſtly to hide if 
poſſible from this country and from Great Britain, that there was 
a man living who appeared diſcontented with the manner and form 
in which Great Britain had given up the antiquated and uſurped 
claims of binding this country, He turther obſerved, that as to 
the taking the opinion of the nine judges of Ireland, and the 
twelve judges of England, it was a matter perfectly unneceſſary, 
and could never turn out fatisfaQtory, in as much-as the Honour- 
able Gentleman's propoſition did not by any means contain a fair 
ſtate of the caſe, and that an opinion obtained upon a miſtated 
caſe, could not fail to diſturb the peace of the country; no men- 
tion was made in this propoſition that the Declaratory-law was re- 
pealed in conſequence of a meſſage from the King to both Houſes 
of Parliament, deſiring that they ſhould take into conſideration the 
jealouſies and diſcontents that ſubſiſted in this country; he alſo 
obſerved, that our unanimous addreſs of the 16th of April laſt 
remained on the table of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, when 
the motion of the 6th of George I. was made; —he allo faid, 
that the Hon. Gentleman miſtated the fact when he ſaid, that we 
preferred a leſſer ſecurity to a greater, for that in his mind we had 
taken the beſt poſſible ſecurity, if we reflect that the honour of 
Great Britain, as a nation, is at this moment pledged to us, and 
that ſo long as Great Britain ſhall venerate her own honour, or 
reſpect the juſt claims of Ireland, we could have nothing to dread; 
but he ſaid, that if Great Britain ſhould, in defiance of national 
compact, appeal to the ſword inſtead of the laws of the land, 
ſuch an outrage, he obſerved, nothing but force could encounter; 
and that if ſhe was determined to act unfairly by us, ſhe would, 
in defiance of ſuch an act of parliament as the Hon. Gentleman 
propoſed, attempt again the power of legiſlating for us; he allo 
obſerved, that as a lawyer he ſhould moſt undoubtedly oppoſe the 
preſent motion; he ſaid, it did not appear that the judges opinion 
was required upon a ſubject of controverſy between both kingdoms, 
it might be required where individuals alone were concerned, 
and ſhould the judges be then of opinion with the Honourable 
Gentleman, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, it follows, that it would be 
by no means wiſe to reaſon about a Declaratory-aQ, where indi i- 
duals were concerned, and the repeal of an aQ that aggrieved a 
whole nation; he alſo ſaid, that he expected ſoon to ſee every man 
who wanted money to procure the opinion of council, endea- 
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rauring to influence his friends to propound his caſe in the form of 
parliamentary queſtions for the nine judges to reſolve, and that by 
this means, that of anticipating the opinion of the judges, the 


functions of the Four-Courts might very ſoon be ſuſpended. Mr. 


Martin concluded by ſaying, that although he had not the leaſt he- 
ſtation in directly refuſing the motion propoſed by the Honourable 
Gentleman, yet he contented himſelf by moving for the order of 
the day, which he accordingly did. 

Mr. MWalſb ſaid, he plainly ſaw, that calling for the order of 
the day was conſidered by miniſtry, as a mode of getting rid of 
great national queſtions, He then repeated the argument to prove 
2 ſimple repeal of the Engliſh ac ineffeQual, and contended for 
an expreſs renunciation. | 

Colonel Fitzpatrick roſe to ſpeak a word or two, to the remark 
made by Mr. Walſh, on the order of the day being called for. 
The Honourable Gentleman who had called for that order, was 
not one of the adminiſtration, but an independent gentleman z 
but he was glad to find that independent gentlemen had been nam- 
ed with adminiſtration, for it was to the independent gentlemen 
of Ireland that adminiſtration looked up for ſupport. The Hon. 
Gentleman had already given his motive for calling the order of 
the day, that a diſſent ſhould not appear upon the journals. 

Mr. Wilſon ſaid, for that very reaſon, he was glad the order of 
the day had been called for, as a meaſure which went to unanimi- 
5 He was, in his own mind, ſatisfied, that the repeal of the 

th of Geo. I. went to an effedtual and thorough renunciation 
of all right to bind this kingdom. By giving up the power and 


the principle, England gave the moſt decided and ſatisfactory proof 


of her having for ever reſigned the idea of re- aſſumption; there- 
fore, to inſiſt on any further declaration on our part, or renuncia- 
tion on hers, would neither diminiſh, the intention or the pow - 
er to oppreſs, but by implying an ungenerous ſuſpicion, might 
ſuggeſt, and almoſt juſtify her taking the firſt moment of her pow- 


er, to reſent and retaliate uakindneis. Refinement might be car- 


ried to exceſs in politics, as well as in any other matter. Foo 
intenſe an application to any object might magnify it into chime- 
rical conſequences; for as the gallant Foxtenelle remarked, there 
was no object couid bear too cloſe an inſpection, but tie ladies 
eyes, and even in that caſe, it was ſometimes happy the curtain 
was drawn,—lt was not friendly, he ſaid, to attempt a diminution 
of that good opinion and confidence which the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion had deſervedly gained from the public; but it put him in 
mind of a circumſtance which he had treated lightly, but he now 
found had too much truth in it. When the Carte Blanche had late- 
ly come over from England defiring the Iriſh to ſtate their grievan- 
ces, a friend jocularly ſaid, that the ruin of the conſtitution would 
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enſue ; and being aſked his reaſons for ſuch an aſſertion, he an- 
fwered, it was a maxim in politics that a free conſtitution might 
date its ruin from the moment oppoſition ceaſed, He, at that 
time, laughed at the matter, but he now found the obſervation real. 
ized. For theſe and other reaſons, he thought the reſolution un- 
neceſſary. | 

Mr. Crookſhank infiſted, that as the right of binding Ireland did 
not exiſt before the paſling the Declaratory-law in England, it 
could not exiſt after the law was repealed, If Great Britain, he 
ſaid, had poſſeſſed the principle before the act was made, the very 
paſſing of ſuch an act, would in itſelf, be nugatory. But as Eng- 
land made that act to create to herſelf an aſſumed power, therefore 
when that power was done away, a principle could not remain, 
which never had any exiſtence, 

Mr. Flood threw out ſome humerous remarks on thoſe men who 
could find laviſh encomiums for every adminiſtration, but who 
always looked upon the laſt adminiſtration to be the beſt, In an- 
{wer to the gentleman who ſpoke laſt, he thought it neceſſary to 
ſay, that as England did aſſert a principle, it was neceſſary now 
ſhe ſhould ſay rhere did not remain a principle. The Hon, Gen- 
tleman faid it was done away, with the power that aſſumed it. 
It could not, while ſeveral binding laws were till exiſting, or 
while the authority of Lord Coke was ſtaring every man in the face 
with it. His was a diftum that could not be overturned. 

Mr. Fitzgibben ſaid, he fore/aw all thoſe difficulties which now 
occured, wha this queſtion was brought on in Lord Buckinghan's 
time, and it was for ſuch reaſons he oppoſed it at that time. In 
the body of the ad of repeal, he ſaid, the principle was retained, 
by the exception in regard to the appeals now before the Engliſh 
Lords. Could they retain theſe, without retaining at the ſame 
eime, the principle unimpeached ? What could ſuch a retention 
tead to, but for the purpoſe of a future reviving power ? Another 
thing ſtruck him, which was the reluctance with which they 
would return heads of a bill for quieting poſſeſſions held under 
Engliſh acts in this kingdom. It looked as if they would not te- 
turn any thing which wore the face of difclaiming their aſſumed 
rights over the kingdom. It were better inſiſt upon a renunciation 
now, than when they would not be allowed a poſſibility of future 
di ſcuſſion. 

Mr. Grattan aſked, if when matters were brought to final ad- 
juſtment, they would chuſe to break new ground, and go into 
further diſcuſſion ? Their addreſs went to obtain from England a 
renunciation, and-that ſhe has done in the late repeal, which ws 
in fact, a repeal to the principle itſelf. Their own ad exprelily 
cut off the Engliſh from the power of making any future laws 10 
bind this kingdom. They aſked but a repeal of the act, and the 
aQ was repealed ; and yet after all this, the matter was to be 0 


pened afreſh ! Could any thing be more dangerous after the trea- 


, ty was concluded; than to think of ſuch a meaſure ? After the 
3 faith of England was paſſed with a full recantation of her aſſumed 
v2 power! He then anſwered the argument advanced, and ſaid, 


that the two principles by which he guided himſelf in this buſi- 

neſs, were accompliſhed z the firſt was to obtain liberty for Ire- 
= land, and the ſecond to obtain that liberty with as little chance of 
. danger as poſſible. 
; Mr. Vleod denied, that he or any other gentleman, whofe opi- 
ſ nion he conſulted, were ſatisfied that a mere repeal would anfwer 

the wiſhes of the nation; Such a thought did not viſit his waking 
hours, and could ſcarce invade the inaccuracy of his dreams. 
| The Right Hon, Gentleman ſaid, that a final adjuſtment having 
taken place, it could not be revoked: Magna Charta was thirty 
times revoked, and as often granted, according to the circumſtances 
of the times or the inclination of the ſovereign. He would not 
give up his opinion in this, . he were to ſtand ſingle againſt 
a million. He had the anchor of law under his feet, and nothing 
ſhould make him take it up but the completion of his country's 
wiſhes, 

Mr. Grattan remarked, that by the very emphatical manner in 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman ſpoke, and the very ſtrong 
hgures in which he conveyed his language, it ſhould ſeem as if the 
nation was required to believe, that the country was betrayed 
and the Right Hon, Gentleman the only man who could be found 
to ſtand up for the conſtitution, 

Sir Edward Newenbam.— know not which of the Gentlemen 
is right; I wiſh they would jointly agree in the beſt meaſutes for 
the good of Ireland, and not let jealouſy divide them; it is equal 
to me whether A, or B. ſerves my country; jealouſy, at this 
criſis, forebodes no good to Ireland, we ſhall be injured by ſuch 
conduct, | | 

Mr. #/zzd denied his deſire of conveying any ſuch idea, and 
that he only ſpoke his own opinion. 

The order of the day being called for, the queſtion was carried, 
and Mr. Flocd's motion conſequently negatived. 

The Houſe in committee on the regulation of his Majeſty's ma- 
tine forces when on ſhore, Sir Lucius O'Brien in the chair. 

Mr. Vleod obſerved, that the Houſe had been told, that in the 
Mutiny and other bills paſſed in England, the naming of Ireland 
had been particularly avoided, but in the act which was paſſed in 
England for the regulation of the marine forces, Ireland was in- 
cluded, He then moved, that the following words be added to 
the preamble of the preſent bill; Whereas the parliament of 
Ireland is the only poiſible power on earth competent to make ſta- 
utes of force in this kingdom,” The king's great ſeal being put 
to this would anſwer all the 242 of a declaration of indepen» 
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dence. But after ſome little time, having convinced himſelf that 
Ireland was not mentioned in the Engliſh act, Mr. Fliod begge4 
leave to withdraw his motion. | 

Colonel #itzparrick expreſſed his ſurprize that the Right Hoy. 
Member did not before know of this, as he was in general very 
attentive to every thing which came under the defcription of x 
public ſubject. The truth was, that in the laſt adminiſtration, 
the bill had been brought in with Ireland inſerted in it, but the 
word had been left out by the preſent adminiſtration. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon ſaid, that Lord Beauchamp moved, that the 
word ſrelond ſhould be left out, which was done, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrong oppoſition of Sir (err Yonge, | 

The committee went through the bill. The chairman reported, 
and the report ordered to be received to-morrow. ed 

Mr. [/aac (orty ſaid, he had intended to have made a motion 
that day, of ſome conſequence, but having underſtood that the 
matter was in the hands of a Right Honourable Gentleman for 
whole perſon and abilities he entertained the higheſt eſteem, he 
ſhould relinquiſh the ſubject to him, and content himſelf with giv- 
ing his warm ſupport to the motion. 

Mr. Gardiner acknowledged the civility of the Hon. Gentle- 
man, in relinquiſhing to him the motion alluded: to, which he 
ſhould not have preſumed to interfere in, it he had not had the 
honour of faden it originally to the Houſe. He then pro- 
ceeded. b 

The object of my motion is to ſpare to his Majeſty a part of 
the ſtanding army of this kingdom. This is a grant which, at 
this particular criſis, will be attended with great credit to Ireland, 
with great benefit to Great Britain, and cannot fail to intimidate 
the mutual enemies of both countries. With reſpe@ to this king- 
dom, we are well acquainted with the number and force of the 
Volunteer Aſſociations, and we have obſerved with pleaſure their 
improvement, from day to day, in military diſcipline. As to 
their ſpirit, we have experienced the conſtant ſupport they have 
already given the internal police of the country, and there is no 
doubt of their ſhewing the ſame alacrity whenever they may be 
called upon for her defence. Nay more, ſome of the corps have 
proftered their ſervices to his Majeſty to go over to Great Britain 
in caſe of emergency; a conduct ſo noble and ſo manly, as muſt 
reflect infinite credit to them. As to their diſpoſition, there never 
was a nation in which more univerſal harmony prevailed.; the peo- 
ple have a confirmed confidence in Great Britain, and would exert 
every poſſible effort to defend and to ſupport her. If we conſider 
the ſtate of our ſiſter kingdom this boon muſt be attended with 
fingular advantages; if ſhe chooſes to accept it, it muſt convey 
to her enemies a great idea of confidence which ſhe ſo juſtly places 
in the power and attachment of this people; if ſhe does not àc- 
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cept it, it will be a ſtrong implication of her own ſtrength, and of 
the ſufficiency of the force ſhe is poſſeſſed of. In either caſe it 
will be an inconteſtible proof, that we are ready and willing to 
yield her every effectual ſupport which we are capable of beſtow- 
ing. A grant of this nature is the moſt effectual we can beſtow. 
As to any pecuniary aid, the mite we could contribute, would be 
{oſt in the vortex of expence in which Great Britain is continually 
involved. What ſhe wants at this moment is a ſupply of men, 
and thoſe we ought to ſpare her, particularly as we are too ſtrong 
to fear any poſſible detriment to ourſelves, 

am the more happy in bringing forward this meaſure, as it may 
be a great means of forwarding the intentions of my Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Grattan) who propoſed the ſupply of the navy of Great 
Britain. I am convinced that a ſupply of ſeamen is what is par- 
ticularly wanted at this criſis. Tam told that there was an expedi- 
ent offered in Great Britain, to transfer a part of the marines who 

have ſerved on board, to the duty of ſeamen ; this appears a very 
ptacticable idea, as thoſe men mult be better adapted to that ſervice, 
than ſuch as are entirely unaccuſtomed to the ſea. If this be 
done, thoſe marines will probably be ſupplied by ſome of the 
young regiments now in Great Britain; and from this proffer of 
ours, ſhe will be able to fill up her land forces there, with thoſe 
troops which we grant. The conſequence of which would be 
that ſhe will not only acquire a conſiderable and immediate ſupply 
to her navy, but ſhe will exchange her raw and unformed troops in 
England, for our veteran and diſciplined ones; and thus a double 
benefit will accrue from the meaſure which I mean to ſubmit to 
the Houſe. | 

| obſerve that gentlemen are ſo much diſpoſed to be of one 
mind with. reſpe& to this propoſition, that I ſhall not waſte their 
time by ſaying any thing further in the recommendation of it, 
bur ſhall move you for leave to bring in heads of a bill for ſparing 
to his Majeſty 5000 men of the ſtanding forces of this kingdom, 
whenever he ſhall be pleaſed to draw them out of Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan expreſſed the higheſt approbation of this project. 
It was worthy of the nation, and the Right Honourable Gentleman 
who ſuggeſted the idea.—He would therefore, he ſaid, ſecond the 
motion, | 

Mr. Fl:zzd defired to know, whether it was intended the troops 
ould be paid by this nation or Great Britain? 

Mr. Gardiner ſaid; he had introduced a clauſe into the bill, 
which provided that the troops ſhould be paid by Great Britain; 
but if gentlemen think this country is in a ſituation to afford to pay 
them, it would be more honourable for us to make the propoſal. 
The number of effective men, he was informed, amounted to 
upwards of 11000, ſo that upwards of 6000 would remain in the 
kingdom, | 
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Mr. Flad thought the payment of the troops out of the kingdom 
would eſtabliſh a bad precedent. 

Mr. / #tzpatrich, = expreſſing his warm admiration of the 
generoſity of the Houſe, and the loyalty of the nation, ſaid it was 
not the intention of government to ſuffer Ireland to pay thoſe 
troops, they ſhould be paid by Great Britain. 

The motion then paſſed unanimouſly. 


— K—U——————— — —.eõ 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5. 


Having gone through the heads of bills before the Houſe, and 
agreed to the ſame. 

Mr. Garainer's heads of a bill for granting his Majeſty 5000 
men of the eſtabliſhed forces, to be employed out of the kingdom, 


july alſo agreed to; and the Houſe adjourned 'till the 15th of 
uly. 


CO EEO II team 
Mod DA, JULY 15. 


The Houſe met purſuant to adjournment, and ſeveral bills re- 
turned from ms, "I received a firſt reading. 

Mr. Hartley ſaid, he underſtood there were many alterations 
made in the Paving-bill, which obliged him to move for a com- 
mittee of compariſon. 

The bill was ordered to be referred to a committee of the whole 
Houſe, and alſo a committee of compariſon ordered as deſired. 

The Recorder preſented a petition from Henry Archaall, againſt 
the bill for the relief of his creditors, and praying to be heard by 
council; which was moved by the Recorder. 


Mr. /ter oppoſed the motion, as Mr. Archdall had been before 
heard by council, and it was only taking up the time of the Houſe 


to hear council in every ſtage of the bill, and to hear the ſame ar- 
guments over again. 


The Recorder ſaid, he did not know but the object of the bill 
was a criminal one; but no man had any other guide for its ac- 
tions than the ſubſiſting laws; and this bill is of conſequence to 
the public even more than to the individual, as it is eſtabliſhing a 
precedent for an ex py facto law, which was, in his opinion, un- 
conſtitutional. 

The Attorney General obſerved, that if he was rightly informed, 
Mr. Archdall was an aſſignee under an act of parliament, of a 
bank that had failed ſeveral years ago; and therefore he thought 
it would be proper to pay attention to the bill, ſo as not to put 
the bank creditors on the ſame footing with his own creditors. 
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Mr. Fefter did not think the bill a hard one in the preſent caſe, 
to make a public officer account for the public money; and every 
bill of the ſame nature muſt be an ex pe facto law. 

The queſtion being put, the petition was rejected. 

Sir Milliam Oſborne declared himſelf againſt the bill for con- 
frming ſeveral Engliſh laws and ſtatutes, and that he would op- 
poſe the ſame z and at the ſame time ſhould defire the a& of Henry 
VII. to be read. He faid, he thought ſuch a bill dangerous to 
the conſtitution, and he would, therefore, to-morrow move a re- 
ſolution to the Houſe. 

The proper officer preſented at the bar, purſuant or order, an 
account of the number of effective men now in the kingdom. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon deſired to know, if part of the regular forces 
ſhould be drawn away, purſuant to the late vote of the Houſe, 
what force was to be ſubſtituted in their room; and though he 
had as great a reſpect as any man for the Volunteers, yet he did 
not think them ſufficient without the regular forces, as by their 
conſtitution they could not be commanded to the field if a battle 
ſhould be neceſſary. He did not think it a prudent meaſure to 
part with our regular force without ſome other being eſtabliſhed in 
their ſtead, and he wiſhed the Houſe to conſider ſeriouſly of the 
meaſure, as it was before haſtily taken up and carried by ſur- 

rize, 

: Mr. Gardiner ſaid, his Hon. Friend had argued as if the 5000 
men to be ſent away were to have no proportion of the non-effec- 
tives; but the caſe was otherwiſe, and if ſo, the number remain- 
ing muſt be 4000. The cavalry alſo, he ſaid, were not to be 
excelled in any part of the world, and were a very conſiderable 
number. As to the Volunteers, he thought very differently from 
his Hon. Friend, as he was convinced that they would effectually 
oppoſe the beſt diſciplined army the enemies of this country could 
ſend againſt it. He ſaid, that the proper time for diſcuſſing the 
propriety of the act for granting to England the aſſiſtance of 5000 
of our troops, was when that act was firſt propounded; but now, 
when it was ſo generally underſtood to be the intention of parlia- 
ment, when England actually counted on this aſſiſtance, to retract 
would be the moſt ungracious thing in the world. 

Mr. Brownlsw ſaid, that the example of America was ſuffici- 
ent to ſhew what might be expected from Volunteers—men deter- 
mined to be free were ſuperior to any regular troops whatever. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien thought that draining the country of men 
was in the higheſt degree injurious, He ſaid, we had granted 
20,000 men, and, he believed, it was as much as could conve- 
niently be raiſed here; that there were above forty officers re- 
cruiting here for regiments, marines, &c, which much retard 
the raiſing the men voted by parliament, and our meaſure was in 
danger of being diſappointed by theſe parties giving higher boun- 
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ty, &c. He did not approve of thoſe recruiting parties from 
England, as he looked on them to be illegal, till properly autho. 
rized by law. He ſaid, the vote of aid was unanimous, and the 
only queſtion on giving part of our regular force was, Whether 
we ſhould pay them or let Great Britain pay them. 

The Right Hon. Henry Flood, in order to reconcile the different 
doubts and opinions, moved, That the proper officer do return 
an account of the number of effective men that will remain in this 
kingdom, after withdrawing 5000 men, excluſive of marines, and 
the men of the Royal Hoſpital.” 

Mr. F::z2patrick ſaid, he was apprehenſive the account could 


not be prepared in proper time. 
The motion was agreed to unanimouſly. 


Lo 


Tus DAN, JULY 16. 


The bills returned from England which were yeſterday read a 
firſt time, were this day read a ſecond time and committed, 

Upon the Clerk's reading the Paving-bill, 

Mr. Hartley roſe : He ſaid, that it was at this time, when the 
conſtitution of Ireland was juſt reſtored, particularly incumbent 
on the Houſe to proceed with the utmoſt circumſpection and care, 
and by no means to form any precedent which might hereafter 
prove injurious to the rights of the country, He faid, he had 
attended to the bill in the committee of compariſon, and found 
that it had been materially altered ſince it had paſſed the Houſe : 
It had been altered in a way obvioully unneceſſary, and only 
tended to diſplay that ſome perſon or perſons ſtill aſſumed a power 
to alter bills after they had paſſed the Iriſh Houſe of Parliament. 
He ſaid, that inaſmuch as under the authority of this bill, money 
was to be raiſed upon the ſubject, the bill was a money bill; and 
he truſted that no man would at this day be hardy enough to pro- 
poſe, in an Iriſh Houſe of Commons, the paſſing of an altered mo- 
ney-bill. 


Mr. Adderley inveighed biiterly againſt the preſent board of A 


commiſſioners for paving: He ſaid, that under them, though im- 
menſe ſums had been laviſhed, yet our ſtreets were in worle re- 
pair than before their inſtitution : 'That notwithſtanding they had 
oppoſed every attempt of reform, the corporation of the city had 
ſent a Mr. How!jon to England, at an expence of 600/. at whole 
ſpecial inſtance the alterations in queſtion had been made in the 
bill. He ſaid, he thought the bil neceſſary, and would give it 
his ſupport. 

Mr. Hartley defended the conduct of the corporation of the c- 
ty. He was not to know, he ſaid, of any act of Mr. Howiſon, he 
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onoſed the bill as an altered money-bill ; on that ground he ſtood, 
and hoped to find ſupport from every man who regarded the con- 
ſtitution. He lamented the abſence of Mr. Recorder, then en- 
razed in his judicial capacity at the quarter ſeſſion; but hoped 
his own Oppoſition would be ſufficient againſt a bill ſo glaringly 
improper. | 

Mr. als aſked, if any body would allow that the Engliſh 
privy council had a right to alter the bills of this kingdom ?— 
This, he ſaid, was a time that the ſmalleſt intruſion ſhould not 
be ſuffered, ——Could Lord Abizgaon's recent motion be forgot- 
ten? | | 

Mr. Flood ſaid, he thought it very material that the Houſe ſhould 
come to a ſpirited reſolution, and reject the bill. 

The queſtion being put, that the Speaker do leave the chair, in 
order to confider the bill in committee, the numbers appeared, 

Ayes, — — -; $4 
Noes, — — 24 

The bill was then read, reported, and ordered for a third read- 
ing to-morrow. 

Mr. Hartley again declared it was obnoxious to the general 
ſenſe of the city. Former innovations had been made in regard to 
original rights, but this bill went to take away entirely the in- 
terference of the corporation, though the money would be raiſed 
on the citizens, He then maintained their conſtitutional rights, 
and ſaid, he thought it very hard that the city ſhould be offered 
ſuch an inſult, 

Mr. Dillon ſaid, he hoped the ſtreets would in future be better 
paved; and to effect that purpoſe, he thought there was an abſo- 
lute neceflity for the preſent bill. 

Mr. Adderley obſerved, that the laſt paving corporation had ran 
20, oool. in debt, for which no account would be given. He ſaid, 
he was preſent at a time that 70/. had been given to ſcavangers, 
and not a fingle ſervice done in conſequence, He was preſent 
when ſhameful things had been done at the board. 


Mr. Walſh ſaid, that as he ſaw the Right Hon. Gentleman, the 
Attor ney General, in his place, he would give notice, that on Fri- 
day he meant to object to the bill he brought in, for the better 
tranſmiſſion of bills to England. 

The Attorney General obſerved, that as it paſſed the Lords and 
Commons as a bill, it would never return to that Houſe, but 
remain with the Lords. 

Mr. Walſh contended that it ſhould be ſent back to the Com- 
mons for compariſon, as they could not be certain whether it was 
the ſame bill which had been afterwards paſſed into a law. | 

The Attorney General replied, that it was provided the fame 
bill, and no other, ſhould be ſent back unaltered; it was the 
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actual parchment that had left that Houſe which had been return. 
ed unaltered. | | 

Mr. Flood contended that it was a deſperate wound to the con- 
ſtitution, and he feared would be productive of much miſchief 
When, faid he, a great lawyer, in the 18th century, in the mo- 
ment of reformation, and with the hand of a pretended reformer, 
cuts off for ever one of your conſtitutional remedies, the jn- 
jury is irreparable; when ſuch a man undertakes to ſettle the 
conſtitution, and adjuſt the claims of two nations, every thing he 
does not contradict he admits z every thing he does not declare 
erroneous, he ſanctiſies as truth. If the law of Poynings has pro- 
hibited us from propounding laws, has he aſſerted the contrary? 
No. If you were unparliamented by that law, has he taken a- 
way your incapacity? No. The Right Hon. Gentleman's bill 
ſays, the privy council ſhall not certify any bills but thoſe which 
have paſſed the Houſes of Lords and Commons; but does it ſay 
they ſhall not originate bills; and if it does not, of what advan- 
tage is this ſorry word certify * Thus nothing is given to parlia- 
ment, nor 1s the power of originating taken from the privy coun- 
cil.— The Right Hon, Member had no right to bring in this 
bill; if he thinks he had a right under the 11th of Elizabeth, he 
is totally miſtaken ; for if that act did give a power to repeal or 
ſuſpend the law of Poynings, this bill could not come under its 
ſanction, as it is neither a repeal or ſuſpenſion of that law. He 
muſt, therefore, allow that either he and the nine judges were 
miſtaken, and that we had always a right to bring in bills, or that 
he had no right to bring in this bill. A | | 
This law may be ſo conſtrued as totally to annihilate your con- 
ſtitution, and put it in a worſe ſituation than it was. The proper 
remedy would have been either to repeal the law of Poynings, 


and to re- enact ſuch parts of it as were advantageous, or to pals 


an act to explain that law. 
The Attorney General ſaid, that the bill was not before the 
Houſe, nevertheleſs he would be at all times proud to acknow- 
ledge it as his, and he doubted not but it would hereafter be 2 
ſubject of great praiſe, and of great national ſatisfaction, though 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had now made it a ſubject of cen- 
me 5 | | 

Mr. Fitzgibbon ſtated, from the report of the Adjutant Gene. 
ral, that the number of effective men and officers which would 
_ in this kingdom, after 5000 ſhould be drawn away, would 

5 | | 
5 Infantry, — 1725 
Cavalry, — 2522 | 

This, as a very ſerious buſineſs, he ſubmitted to the Houſe, 
and hoped the bill for granting 5000 of our men, would not agan 
be puſhed forward at twelve o'clock at night, with twenty mem- 
bers in the Houſe, V 
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The Right Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick deſired to know if the returns 
on the table were ſatisfactory to Mr. Fload; if fo, his motion, 
* That the proper officer do lay before the Houſe an account of 
the number of men, &c. &c. which will remain after 5000 ſhall 
be drawn away,” might be diſcharged. 

Mr. Flood replied—it will do no harm to let that order 
ſand, ' | 


The bill for preventing revenue officers who do not receive 
200/. per ann, from voting for members to ſerve in parliament, 
was read, 

Mr. Gardiner ſtated many objections to this bill: He declared 

that the Houſe was going beyond its authority, as the repreſenta- 
tive body had no right to deprive any of the conſtituent body, by 
whoſe authority only they had exiſtence, of their franchiſe. He 
ſaid, that waving the matter of right, and conſidering expedience 
only, the example of England was not applicable to the ſituation 
of this country : In England many boroughs were in the hands of 
revenue officers, in Ireland not one; in England repeated com- 
plaints had been made on the ſubje&, in Ireland not one; in Eng- 
land, where the great bulk of the people were proteſtants, the 
proteſtant intereſt could not be materially injured by depriving a 
number of proteſtant voters of their franchiſe ; in Ireland, where 
proteſtants were comparatively few, great care ſhould be taken 
to preſerve their privileges. He concluded with ſaying, that as 
he thought it not only impolitic, but cruel and unjuſt to deprive 
a number of deſerving men, againſt whom no charge had been 
alledged, of their moſt invaluable privilege, he would now op- 
poſe the bill, and move for a repeal of it whenever he found a 
proper opportunity, ſhould it paſs into a law. 
Sir Eaxvard Newenham expreſſed his concern at the different 
ſentiments which he and his Right Hon. Colleague ſo often held: 
He ſaid, he came to parliamentſupported by the with and inſtruc- 
tions of his conſtituents ; they had decided for the bill, and their 
deciſion had determined his conduct; and though his Right Hon. 
Colleague declared that he would oppoſe the bill in every tage, 
and year after year endeavour to repeal it, yet he flattered him- 
ſelf, that at ſome future period his Colleague would wiſh to fly 
at higher game, and totally exclude aLL revenue officers from 
votes, either in or out of parliament, as it was done in our filter 
kingdom. 

Mr. R:ewley ſaid, he was glad to find the * Hon. Gentle- 
man ſo very attentive to the proteſtant intereſt; but as he had de- 
clared that he would move for a repeal of this bill, ſo did Mr. 
Rowley declare that he would move for the repeal of certain parts 
of bills brought in by the Right Hon. Gentleman, which were, 
in his opinion, utterly deſtructive of that intereſt. 
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Mr. Fitegibhon declared himſelf an enemy to the bill; which 
under the ſpecious pretext of rooting ont corruption, was calcu. 
tated merely to ſerve borough intereſt. If he had before any 
doubt about rejecting it, he could have none now, when he was 
aſſured that the preſent miniſiry were creating two new employ- 
ments, that of Attorney General and that of Solicitor General to 
the Queen; which employments were douhtleſs intended for the 
purpoſe of augmenting the influence of the crown. 

Mr. Breaunleao ſaid, he hoped the Hon. Gentleman's informa- 
tion was not well founded, as, if true, it was utterly repugnant 
to the profeſſions of miniſters : It would not only increaſe the in- 
fluence of the crown, but it would increaſe the expences of the 
nation, as theſe officers would in time obtain ſalaries. The hill 
before the Houſe he, however, thought was founded on a good 
principle, and would therefore ſupport it. 

Mr. tztzgibben ſaid, he believed he was rightly informed; it 
was not denied; but he did not uſe this as an argument againſt the 
bill, calculated as it was to ſerve borough intereſt, but as an ar- 
gument againſt the pretences of miniſters, 

Mr. Fla ſaid, this was the time to cruſh the ſerpent in the egg, 
before it attained maturity to be deſtructive. It was well known, 
he ſaid, that in the military line, and amongſt lawyers, rank and 
precedence had more influence than money: Was it a falary of 
Gol. a year made Mr. Yelwerton accept the office of Attorney Ge- 
neral ? Was it ioo!/. a year that made another gentleman accept 
the office of Prime Serjeant ? Or 80/. that gave ſuch charms to 
the place of Solicitor General ? No, it was the rank z and who- 
ever would attend to the effe& of rank, and to the magic influ- 
ence of office, would find its power pretty conſiderable in the 
Houſe of Commons ; yet, notwithſtanding, though new offices 
were actually creating, they were depriving a conſiderable part 
of the conſtituent body of their franchiſe, in order to diminiſh the 
influence of the crown. 

Sir Benjamin Chapman ſaid, Mr. Gardiner need not accuſe him- 
felf of any omiſſion to oppoſe the bill: On its firſt paſſing the 
Houſe he had preſented a petition of twelve gaugers againſt it, 
and this day twelve arguments; but as he had not been moved by 
any compaſſion for the twelve gaugers on the firſt day, neither was 
he influenced by the weight of either of the twelve arguments on 
this occaſion, | . 

Mr. Martin obſerved, that if, when the queſtion reſpecting the 
bill had been firſt agitated, he could have excuſed himſelf for not 
having formed a decided opinion reſpeCting its merits, many cir- 
cumſtances ſince its having gone over to England, contributed to 
convince him of its eminent utility. He obſerved, that the elec- 
tors of ſeveral reſpectable counties had expreſſed themſelves in 
favour of the bill, and the different Volunteer Aſſociations had 
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addreſſed the Hon. Gentleman who brought in the bill; theſe, he 


obſerved, were reaſons which would ever continue to have weight 
wich him; and though gentlemen who oppoſed his law had 
brought themſelves to diſregard popularity, he could not applaud 
them for ſo doing; and therefore he ſhould depart from their ex- 
ample, by giving it, as he had hitherto done, his utmoſt ſupport. 
He ſaid, he would not aſſert that his Majeſty's preſent commi ſion- 
ers of revenue had ever made uſe of any direct influence over 
the minds of revenue officers z but this, he obſerved, was owin 
to their virtue, and not to their want of power. He iaid, he 
would venture to aſſert, that his Hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Beresford) had more weight with the lower claſs of men, holding 
revenue employments in the county of Galway, where he himſelf 
reſided, than he or the two members who had the honour to re- 
preſent the county, joined with him, had; and that this, he 
would venture to affirm, would be found to be the caſe through- 
out the thirty-two counties of Ireland. He alſo ſaid, that the 
Honourable Gentleman who oppoſed this bill, did not take upon 
him to ſay, that the commiſſioners could not influence the votes of 
revenue officers, but that they had moderation to decline making 
uſe of the power they had of corrupting theſe unfortunate men. 
He ſaid, that he would admit for a moment, that the commiilioners 
would not have diſmiſſed any perſon for having voted contrary to 
their wiſhes; yet, he ſaid, that the idea at preſent was ſo preva- 
lent among the voters, that any man who voted againſt a govern- 
ment candidate, might be either diſmiſſed from his employment, 
or that his future preferment might be retarded, and that this in- 
fluenced in a great meaſure the ſuffrage of electors; and there- 
fore, he ſaid, that whether theſe men ated from real or ima- 
ginary fears, the freedom of election muſt be violated; and that 
therefore the law became evidently neceſſary. He ſaid, that as to 
the Right Hon. Gentleman moving at a future day for a repeal of 
this law, he hoped that the hour in which the Houſe would con- 
ſent to repeal it was far diſtant ; for that that law would be fatal 
in a great degree to the liberties of this country. He further ob- 
ſerved that an Honourable Gentleman had thought proper to in- 
veigh againſt the ſuppoſed creation of two new officers, a queſ- 
tion not in any degree before the Houſe; namely, the office of 
Attorney, and Solicitor General to the Queen; he ſaid, when- 
ever that queſtion came before the Houſe he thould think himſelf as 
free as any other perſon to diſcuſs it. At preſent, he ſaid, he would 
earneſtly recommend it to his Hon, Friend, not to deliver any de- 
cided opinion upon the meaſure, until it might be officially known 
whether he was appointed or not, to either of theſe offices, 

Mr. Conolly Gl 
fluence of the crown within proper bounds, 

The bill was carried without a diviſion, 


or the bill, as a means of confining the in- 
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Sir William Oſborne ſaid, he roſe to give his negative to the bill 
for recognizing ſuch Engliſh acts of parliament as grant equal be- 
nefits and impoſe equal reſtraints on both kingdoms. He ſaid, he 
hoped the Houſe would do him the juſtice to believe he would ney 
interpoſe if. there were not matters in the bill which, in his opini- 
on, militated againſt the conſtitution: Some things which, if paſſ. 
ed into a law, would endanger the legiſſative power of the nation. 
He regarded no miniſterial doctrine; he thought of nothing but 
the old Britiſh conſtitution - wiſhed to be left in the ſituation in 
which their anceſtors left them. — He then went over a long ſtate- 
ment of the conſtitution, from the time of Henry VII. pointed 
out the precarious ground of the forfeited eſtates; the power 
which England was made to have over the trade of Ireland, by a 
recognition of its commercial laws ; and touched upon the hard- 
ſhips of precluding Ireland from the importation of Eaſt India 
goods from other markets, when ſhe was cut off from that trade 
by an Engliſh monopoly: He remarked, that the penalty of 500!. 
annexed to the oath of abjuration, could, by the recognition of 
an act of Queen Anne, be inflicted againſt a ſubject of Ireland in 
the court of Weſtminſter, and that this was confirmed by the opi- 
nion of the ten judges. He inſiſted, there was a proviſo in the 
bill which admitted of Engliſh external legiſlation, by admitting 
that the operation of the acts recognized, ſhouid be the fame as 
that of England. The laſt clauſe, he faid, adopted the illegal 
commiſſions and proceſſes of England. He then adverted to the 
repeal of the 6th of George I. and ſaid, he could not con- 
ceive that the repeal amounted to a renunciation. The fathers 
of the preſent men, he ſaid, were tyrants z and their poſterity 
might at a future period become equally tyrants. By the bill, 
it ſhould in fact be neceſſary that all ranks, even to the peaſant, 
ſhould know the ſtatute laws of England, to avoid incurring pains 
and penalties z a weight that would puzzle the ableſt lawyers, 
He ſaid, he entertained great reſpect for the Roman Catholics, 
but he knew of no proviſo which prevented their fitting in that 
Houſe z a matter not very conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution. He reſpected Great Britain, and could lay no blame to 
that quarter. 'The advantages he complained cf were not, he 
ſaid, gained by Engliſh, but Loft to this country by Iriſh folly. 
Mr. Fitegibbcn ſaid, he would endeavour to remove the Hon. 
Baronet's doubts.— The forteited eſtates were in the crown, the 
grants to individuals taken away, and veſted by the act of al- 
ſumption with the truſtees for forfeited eftates. Such an act was 
neceſſary. There were many private acts alſo paſſed in reſpect to 
property : There were eſtates in the counties of Galway, Roſ- 
common, and elſewhere, held under ſuch acts. The admitting 
of Engliſh acts in reſpect to commerce was not implicit. All the 
bill ſaid, was merely that it would conduce to the benefit of the 
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commerce of Ireland to adopt ſuch a&s; and nothing, he con- 

ceived, but the adoption of ſuch acts could ſtrengthen the affecti- 

on and harmony of both nations in the line of trade. He could 

not ſee the neceſſity of peaſants being informed of the Engliſh 

commercial laws, or carry ſtatutes to regulate their conduct: If 

ever they were called upon, it muſt be under the direction of the 

ſherifs, or thoſe whoſe ſituation demanded ſome knowledge of 
the laws. Could treaties of commerce exiſt, with an oppoſition 

or difference of laws? If ſuch a matter were expected, a difſtin& 

code of laws muſt be- enacted, different from thoſe of England. 

In anſwer to the reſtrictions of the Eaſt-India trade, he obſerved, 

that they could not think of ſeparating ſo far from England, as 

to expect to be put upon a different footing. Ireland was as open 

to that trade as England. There was a neceſſity found for grant- 

ing an excluſive trade to an Eaſt- India Company; and the ſubjects 

of Ireland might as ſoon become proprietors of Eaſt-India ſtock 

as thoſe of England. As to the aſſertion, that the penalty of an 

oath taken in that Houſe might be inflited at Weſtminſter-hall, 

he believed the Right Hon. Baronet was miſinformed: The act 

ſays, that the penalty ſhall be recovered in the courts of Dublin. 

He denied that there was any proviſo in the bill which admitted 

of external legiſlation : It went no farther than an adoption in this 
kingdom of the Engliſh regulation of commerce, and to make 
them of no longer force than thoſe of England. That very pro- 
viſo, ſo much objected to by the Right Hon. Baronet, was the 
cauſe of the bill's being ſo long delayed in England, as Lord 
Camden conceived that the proviſo went to dictate a law to Eng- 
land. The proviſion, he ſaid, was general, that all laws which 
conferred equal benetits, and impoſed equal reſtraints, ſhould be 
adopted; by which means the Navigation-a& was adopted. The 
Right Hon. Baronet ſaid, that the lait clauſe adopted illegal com- 
mitſions and proceis: Unleſs this claute was put in, all commi ſſi- 
ons, writs and proceſſes, would fall to the ground on the demiſe 
of the King. He begged of gentlemen to conſider the ſituation of 
affairs when the bill was introduced. The jealouſy of England 
had been alarmed, and on that very account, in policy and wit- 
dom, the bill was ſoftened as it then ſtood. 

Here a reference was had to the ftatute which inflicted the 
penalty mentioned by Sir /illiam; and Mr. Fitzgibbon laid, that 
the miſtake aroſe from the miiconception of that puzzle-pated 
man, Bullingbrooke, who thought proper to introduce ſuch a wrong 
conſtruction in his reports, | 

The Right Hon. Colonel Fitzpatrick ſaid, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary, as Lord Avingden's bill was that day mentioned, to put that 
matter in its true ſtatement: Lord Abingdon made no motion to 
introduce his bill: As a mere matter of converſation, he had 
mentioned his intention to the Houſe of Lords, of introducing 
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ſuch a matter, but when he found that it met with the diſcontent 
of the whole Houſe, he dropped the further purſuit of it, from 
the evident certainty of its being rejected. He ſhould be ſorry, 
he ſaid, thar any idea ſhould go abroad which tended to impede 
the meaſure of raiſing men; but he truſted to the confidence 
and affection of the nation, and to its reliance upon the friendly 
and candid conduct of England. Though an unfortunate change 
had happened in the council, yet God forbid that the empire at 
large ſhould in any wiſe ſuffer by ſuch a change. He hoped that 
all perſons would ſtill continue ſtrenuous in their endeavours to 
forward the great work in hand, and would be convinced, from 
the manner in which Lord Abingdon's bill was rejected, of the ſin- 
cerity of the ſentiments of England. 

Mr. Fleod aſſerted it to be always his maxim, to regard mea- 
ſures, but not men. Though the Right Hon. Gentleman menti- 
oned Lord 4bingdon's idea ſo lightly, yet it was the opinion of a 
creat part of England; it was the opinion of the Secretary, 
whole change the Right Hon. Gentleman lamented. For his part, 
he ſaid, he laid no blame to the ambition of the Engliſh, but to 
the folly of the Iriſh. Lord Abingdon's conduct was wile ; he put 
in his claim for a future aſſumption of rights, and laid his proteſt 
before the Lords, againſt the claims of Ireland, whilſt the Dele- 
gates of the Volunteers were on the ſpot, in their ambaſſadorial 
capacity. Becauſe the bill was not received, could that circum- 
fiance prove a renunciation? Did any man in the Houſe get up 
and ſay that the pretenſion was abſurd ; had the ſentiment been 
rejected, would not ſomebody have got up and ſaid, ** England 
has renounced the legiſlation of Ireland.” A total filence, on the 
contrary, taciily admitted that external legiſlation was not given 
up. Had they renounced that claim, would Lord Abingdon rite 
to make his motion; or would any lord liſten to him if ſuch a re- 
nunciation was allowed ?— Nothing but a renunciation, continued 
he, can be valid. Can any man be content with the leſs ſecuri- 
ty, if the greater is in his power? An act of renunciation would 
be an act that they never had a right to bind you. You cannot 
take away the rights of poſterity, but you can prevent poſterity 
from thoſe rights they ought to enjoy. Had an act of renunciati- 
on been paſſed, could any man in the Houſe of Lords hear, with 
honour, the claim of Lord Abinguon ? It has been aſſerted, that 
England could alter ſuch a renunciation : But there are certain 
fundamental things which cannot be altered. Can Magna Charta 
be altered? The Articles of the Union with Scotland cannot be 
be altered. —Had Lord Acingdon propoſed an alteration of the Arti- 
cles of the Union, would it have been admitted? But did one 
man in the Houſe of Lords oppoſe Lord Abingdon, or utter a ſyl- 
lable in behalf of Ireland? He laid his claim in the hearing of 
the men who went in their ambaſſadorial capacity; but when no 
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objection was made to his claim, can it be deemed leſs than a tacit 
acknowledgment of this claim? Conſider, for a moment, in 
how important a relation you ſtand to England. Could ſhe ſend 
twelve fail of the line to ſea but for your aſſiſtance? In what 
light may not Lord Abingdon's conduct be conſidered by a future 
parliament, which might not conſider his conduct in the light of 
ſingularity it is viewed at preſent? They may ſay that, like the 
firit Brutus, he concealed his wiſdom under the diſguiſe of folly. 
My intentions were fixed upon bringing in a bill to effectuate this 


great purpoſe, but not until after the repeal of the Declaratory- 
law of England. 


He then adverted to the bill before them. It could not, he 
ſaid, be called a continuance of that noble act of Henry VII. 
called Poynings', that law only mentions ſuch acts as were deem- 
ed for the benefit of the common weal; but many commercial acts 
have been ſince paſſed, deemed ſo tyrannical, that the ſeparate 
introduction of them in Ireland, would never be admitted. It is 
to this ſort of milk and water aſſertion of conſtitution, that the 
kingdom would ever ſtand upon a precarious footing; for there 
could be nothing ſo dangerous, at ſome times, as fear. After the 
whole kingdom had come forward and offered its ſupport, every 
idea of fear became criminal. Did they think, when they ftam- 
mered at their rights, that England would come to their bar and 
articulate them? Such a conduct was womaniſh. It was the firſt 
time, he ſaid, he ever knew a national body legiſlate by the lump, 
in the adoption of the laws of a rival nation, who was wreſtling 
with her for her liberties. He aſked, who was to be the judge of 
thoſe equal benefits and reſtraints they adopted? The Admiralty 
of England. In caſe of an appeal to that court, by what laws 
can it be guided but thoſe at preſent exiſting? Had England 
paiſed an act of renunciation, and afterwards attempted to coerce 
the ſhipping of Ireland on the ſeas, the judge of that admiralty 
would have a ſtatute law to treat as pirates the force that would 
moleſt her commerce. Situated as the kingdoms ſtood now, ſhould 
they bring their. complaint before that court, the Engliſhman de- 
mands, “ where is your act for bringing ſuch complaint?” The 
Irihman ſays, you repealed the 6th, of George I. and the de- 
legates acknowledged that the repeal was ſufficient. I ſhall go 
to the rolls, replies the judge, to examine by what law I can 
proceed, for I cannot find your claim founded upon any law that 
| know, An influenza ſeized your ſenſes, when your ſove- 
reign offered the grant of all you wanted, that you neglected to 
obtain unequivocai freedom. You are to be judged in the Ad- 
mialty of England, and the fleet of England are the officers who 
are to execute its decrees. He ſaid, he conſidered the bill as 
dangerous. We ſet out with a paltry principle of fear, when we 
might have ſpoke out. We had a right to make as unalterable 
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a law as that of the Union. He, therefore, ſtrenuouſly contend. 
ed, that the preſent bill ſhould be negatived, and ſuch a one ſent 
over in its room, as ſhould be fully expreſſive of our rights, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick obterved, that with regard to Lord Abingdm, 
he made no motion to introduce his bill when he found the ſenſe 
of the Houſe againſt it. Singular characters may be found in the 
Engliſh as well as in the Iriſh ſenate, whoſe abilities might be ad- 
mired, and whoſe eloquence was always heard with pleaſure, 
Lord Abingdon, he confeſſed, was a character highly and defſery. 
edly eſteemed, and nobody could blame him for forming a dif. 
ferent opinion from others. He had heard, with pleaſure fromall 
parts of the kingdom, that the people were content, and full) 
ſatisfied that enough had beendone by England. 

Mr. Flood replied, that a great part of the kingdom were, on 
the contrary, of his own opinion. He defended his conduct 
againſt the charge ſo often repeated, in and out of doors, that he 
had brought his objections too late. Even the delegates, he ſaid, 
were of his opinion, for they allowed the neceſſity of a renunci- 
ation when they accepted the Engliſh repeal as ſuch. 

Mr. Forbes and Mr. Ogle detended the bill, and the acceptance 
of the repeal as a thorough and perfect renunciation. The latter, 
in particular, ſaid, it was the voice of the kingdom, and the 
county he had the honour of repreſenting had ſent addreſſes ex- 
preſſive of their ſatisfaction. 

Sir Edward Newenham felt himſelf much diſtreſſed whenever 
he differed with Mr. Flood in matters of a public nature. His in- 
tegrity he never doubted; his abilities he always revered. How- 
ever, indiſpoſed as he was with a violent cold, and however una- 
ble as he was at any time to enter into argument with ſo powerful 
an opponent, he accepted the challenge thrown out by the Right 
Hon. Member, who had taid, that the general ſenſe of almoſt the 
whole nation was with him. Sir Edward Newenham aſſerted, that 
the general ſenſe of the whole nation was not with him for this 
plain and uncontrovertible reaſon, becauſe the Right Hon. Mem- 
ber did not make his amendments and objections at the proper par- 
liamentary period, but ſuffered the original catalogue of our grie- 
vances to go to his Majeſty, without amending it agreeable to his 
ideas; his tuperior abilities would have inſured ſucceis, and then in- 
deed the av nation would have been with him, and any grie van- 
ces that his judgment pointed out would have been redreſſed; that 
he would then have joined the Right Hon. Member at the hazard 
of his life and fortune. The Right Hon. Member had appealed 
to the people, ſo would he to the ſame awful tribunal for the inte- 
grity of his conduct; and would ſign a penal bond of 20, ooo“ 
with that Right Honourable or any other Member, as a forteiture 
for accepting, for themſelves, either place, penſion, or lucrative 
employment. He was not the patriot of a day, The Right 
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Hon. Member had ſtepped into a very lucrative employment, and 
ke had been diſmifſed from a very profitable office. 

Confiding in the integrity and mover of the bill, it had his hear- 
ty concurrence. He revered the whig adminiſtration of the illuſ- 
trious Duke of Portland, not to be excelled in virtuous princi- 
ples, and ſuperior to every ſpecies of corruption z that nobleman 


| deſerved every reſpect; he had proved himſelf a friend to Ireland; 


under him the influence of the crown would be leſſened : for his 
part he never meanly courted the riſing ſun, but would pay reſpe&t 
to the ſetting luminary; and confident he was, that future ages 
would revere the name of Bentinch. | 

Mr. Buſbe pointed out the futility of thoſe arguments which 
were advanced for the neceſſity of an act of renunciation, He 
aſked, if a future parliament ſhould repeal ſuch renunciation, is it 
the prior or the ſubſequent ac they would pay a regard to in the 
Courts of Admiralty ? Certainly, he ſaid, the latter. 

Mr. Bagenal begged leave to read a few lines out of Lord 
Abingdon's ſpeech, as follows :—That as nothing was aſked by 
Ireland that was not granted in every particular, and ſuppoſing on 
that, that unanimity would ſucceed, the affairs of Ireland became 
no longer the ſubje& of my reflections; but perceiving that I 
was miſtaken in my conceptions and that although Ireland had 
obtained all that had been requeſted, the meaſure was not com- 
pleat, nor the cup yet full. — Then comes on the bill, which his 
Lordſhip holds up by way of retaliation, the retaliation of one man 
upon another,——Mr. Bagenal ſaid, that if the three or four that 
compoſed the minority had propounded the renunciation on the 
16th of April, inſtead of apparently acquieſcing in the addreſs, 
no man in England ſhould have been the firſt to oppoſe it. He, 
for ſome time, had looked upon a renunciation as unneceſſary, if 
not hazardous, and was therefore glad to hear the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſpeak of going farther : perfectly unneceſſary, when 
this kingdom was in poſſeſſion of a ſtronger renunciation of Britiſh 
ſupremacy than could poſſibly be expreſſed in any form of words 
whatſoever. He meant her unjuſtifiably renouncing the protecti- 
on of this iſland in the day of danger, when ſhe was ſquandering 
aundreds of millions, and employing hundreds of thouſands of 
men on impracticable ambitious projects. That inſtant her pre- 
tended claim vaniſhed and was done away, we were ſet adrift 
with (words in our hands; protection was renounced, and we 
diſdained protection; like a young eagle, whoſe parents had cri- 
tically withdrawn, Ireland felt herſelf able to ſoar, and ſhe was 
free—We became unprotected and independent at the ſame in- 
ſtant—lictle more remained to be done England felt that it 
would be a vain attempt to keep us in ſubjection to her legiſlature 
after renouncing protection tricks, however, | ſhe did attempt, 


but they were o many reſources in the hands of our general; 
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and if the idle, difcountenanced, unfair retaliation of a ſingle 
man was now worthy of our notice, this would be a reſource. 
He had been fatished that it was diſcountenanced, and he was fa. 
tisfied that the parliament of England will never renew her uſur- 
pations; and if the three or four diffentients had been timely ex- 
plicit, perhaps there mi ght have been a renunciation z but our alk- 
ing it would have been a revival of their uſurped and abandoned 
claim. For example, a woman is violated, a man gains an afcen- 
dency over her, and uſurps the power of an hufband, gives out 
the is his wife, laviſhes her fortune upon proſtitutes, at laft aban- 
dons her, is it prudent for that woman to fue for a divorce? 
Might not ſuch a ſuit be pleaded by implication, as proof of a 
fact or claim of which no other evidence can be produced} 
Would it not endanger her remaining property ?—When we have 
an actual renunciation, the repeal was all that could be aſked— 
It is done, and if he felt a cobweb ſtill remaining on his hands he 
would not be ſatisfied ; but by being in poſſeſſion of liberty ex- 


eluſive of right, renunciation and repeal, as a kingdom, we have 


every title we poſſibly can have. Let an Engliſh Lord claim our 


Weſtern and Atlantic occean—let him forbid France the Britifh 
channel, and force kings to abdicate their thrones—ler him pro- 
claim he will reſtore the remnant of an empire, by controuling her 
trade, and promiſing her friends, they ſball not have the fame ad- 
vantages as enemies. If ſuch fenators can diſturb the peace of nati- 
ons, our parmaeent ſecurity is on a very flimſy foundation; and 
if nations will liſten to them, connections they poſſibly may have, 
but the fruits of connections it is impoſlible they ever ſhould have. 


Even yeſterday's interruption of the public tranquillity would 
caſt a as upon the ſpirit of recruiting for England, So much 


for Abingdon. ROY 3 15 
The queſtion being put for committing the bill, it was given up 
without a diviſion. | 
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Mr. Croſton faid, as the repreſentative of a great county, and 
for the ſake of public juſtice, he thought himielf obliged to lay 
A matter of complaint before them, and to move a reſolution in 
conſequence thereof; or for the Houle to adopt ſuch mode as the} 
ſhould think proper; it was of conſequence z, it was a complant 
againſt a judge, judge Robinſon. Here be ſtated the nature of the 
complaint: That the judge had taken upon him to diſcharge? 
recognizance for the appearance of Gregwy Farquerſon, to take his 
trial at the next commition, without atrial ; by which.he el 


. public. j uſtice. — 5 
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The matter was referred to the committee for the Courts of Juſ- 
tice, 
The Right Hon. Henry Flaad obſerved, that many illiberal ſar- 
caſms had been thrown out againſt him, to which he was callous : 
He had been told he was looking for a phantom, but he would en- 
devour to reſtore the ſubſtance. He was not ſatisfied with what 
had been done: We had not obtained a legal ſecurity of our inde- 
pendence; which was what he wanted, and wiſhed to get for his 
country; and he would, on Monday next, bring on this important 


ſubject. 
This brought on a converſation between Mr. Grattan and Mr. 


Flad, which was conducted with coolneſs and good temper, and 
a recapitulation of their former opinions and parliamentary conduct 
on this great national object. | 

Mr. Grattan declared himſelf of his former opinion, and that 
he was fatisfied that the repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. not- 
withſtanding the reſpe& he had for the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
opinion, was a ſufficient and effectual repeal and renunciation of 
all rights of legiſlation by the Britiſh parliament oyer this country, 
unlets he ſhould hear ſome convincing arguments to the contra- 
y. He complimented Mr. Flead on his great abilities, and did not 
doubt but if he had conducted the buſineſs, . it would have been 
more effectually done. 

Mr. Flzzd declared, that he was not difpleaſed with any man for 
differing in opinion with him, he had mentioned fome of his 
doubts and objections to the Hon. Gentleman in confidence, and 
inthe Houſe ; all he wanted was to ſubſtantiate the legal indepen- 


dence of his country. 


TravksDar, JuLy 18. 


Mr. Fitegibbon again called the attention of the Houſe to the 
ſtate of the army in Ireland; he faid, that when 5000 infantry 
ſhould be drawn away, there would remain but 25 34 men and 
officers z that a conſiderable part of this number were in the hoſ- 
pitals ſick, and at leaſt 1000 of them raw recruits, But ſuppoſ- 
ing the whole number to be efeftive men in their fboes, ſtill they 
were inadequate to the defence of the country, and not more 
than a ſufficient garriſon for the capital. That” if the French and 
Spaniards ſhould, in the abſence of the Britiſh fleet,, which would 
ſoon be ſent to relieve Gibraltar, make a feint at Cork, this hand- 
ful of troops would certainly be ordered that way, and nothing 
would be more eaſy then, than for the enemy to detach three or 
tour thouſand men, which embarked on board a few tranſports, 


and convoyed by half a 9 frigates, might land near Dublin, 
Gg 2 
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and either burn or lay it under contribution, Twas certain, he 
ſaid, we had a formidable body of cavalry, but cavalry could not 
act in an encloſed country. And as to the Volunteers, though no 
man entertained a higher opinion of their loyalty and courage, 
and though he believed that 20,000 of them drawn out on a 
held, would face any other 20,000 men on earth, man for man, yet 
he thought it would be ridiculous and abſurd to expect, that Vo- 
lunteers not under the controul of a military law, not commiſſioned 
by the king, not provided with camp equipage, magazines of pro- 
viſion, or with military ſtores, could be marched from one part of 
the kingdom to another, or could be kept together ſo long as a 
prudent general might deem it neceſſary; they would grow im- 
patient of the hardſhip of their fituation, and would be more for- 
ward to meet an enemy than diſcretion might require, —There 
is another circumſtance, continued he, which might render the 
ſervice of Volunteers ſtill more dangerous to themſelves. 'The 
commander of an invading army would immediately publiſh a 
proclamation, ordering all perſons who had not the king's com- 
miſſion, to rp to their dwellings, and if after that he ſhould 
tind any ſuch perſons in arms againſt him, and be able to make 
them priſoners, he might hang them if he thought proper. I 
own an utter ignorance of military law, but I am ſo informed 
if this be true, what man would fight ſo circumſtanced, or will 
the Volunteers accept commiſſions from the king ?—Sometime 
ſince it was propoſed in the South of Ireland, that they would ac- 
cept commiſlions, but the propoſer hardly eſcaped their reſentment. 
Gentlemen ſeem to treat this buſineſs lightly, but except they will 
ſhew me tome reſource that I have not been able to diſcover, I muſt 
oppole ſending away ſo many men. | 

Mr. Montgomery (of Donegal) expreſſed the ſtrongeſt reliance on 
the Volunteers; yet he thought it would be unwiſe to ſtrip the 
nation of its regular defence, till ſome digeſted plan ſhould be a- 
greed to. He thought, that upon an occaſion of ſo much impor- 
tance, government might deſcend from its ſtate, and conſult the 
gentlemen of the country, who were both able to propoſe, and 
ready to execute proper meaſures for the nation's ſecurity. 

Mr. Brownlow obſerved, that no diſtinction ought henceforward 
to be made between the two kingdoms z the ſafety of one was the 
ſafety of the other; and he doubted not that government would 


be equally ſolicitous for both. His Majeſty, he ſaid, had a diſ- 


cretionary power, under the bill, to withdraw the troops, or to let 


them remain; and doubted not that his Majeſty would uſe this 


power wiſely and impartially : and even if the troops were all 
withdrawn, he would not entertain a fear for the country's ſafety. 
The glorious Corps of Volunteers, though perhaps not quite ſo 
expert as their enemies, exceeded them in ſpirit z and what might 
be wanting in diſcipline, as amply made up in numbers. 
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He added, that the honour of the Iriſh nation was engaged to 


f furniſh 5000 men. The nation had always preſerved the higheſt .. 
; character for honour ;z and though even {ome inconvenience might 
ariſe from performing a promiſe, he was certain the promiſe of 
: Ireland would never be broken. 

. Mr. Hall expreſſed great confidence in the Volunteers; they had 
8 frightened Great Britain, and he doybted not, would prove an 
4 overmatch for her enemies. 

. Mr. Gardiner ſaid, that as he had the honour of introducing 
7 the bill, he thought himſelf called upon to declare, that it was 
X not taken up lightly, nor without mature conſideration ; he relied 
* upon the high ſpirit—the greater number—and the unſhaken loy- 
. MW 2lty of the Iriſh Volunteers; nor did he think the enemy could 
K throw into this country, a force ſufficient to ſtand before them. 
x As to the articles of camp equipage, proviſions and ammunition, he 
oi 1 thought government bound to provide them where wanting; but 


. he rejoiced to find that the military ardour of the Ulſter Volunteers 
# and of ſeveral corps in our provinces, had impelled them to furniſh 
d themſelves with camp equipage, and whatever elſe was neceſſary 
+ WW to fit them for the field; nor did he doubt but every corps in Ire- 
[ 
ll 


land would follow their example. He ſaid, that in former wars, 
one half of the army of Ireland was kept with a ſuſpicious eye to 
watch the people; but ſince the wiſdom and liberality of parlia- 
5 ment had united all men in the defence of their country—ſince by 
acts of indulgence and of juſtice, they had extinguiſhed all ani- 


t. moſity, ſuſpicion 2 had ceaſed; and thoſe who had 
1 formerly been diſtruſted, becauſe oppreſſed, might now be relied 
& | upon, as true and loyal Iriſhmen. This, he ſaid, made a moſt 
material difference in the ſituation of Ireland; this, and the force 
" of our glorious Volunteers, in his opinion, made us invincible to all 
a our enemies. 3 | 
21 Mr. Rowley ſaid, that he had almoſt made up his mind upon the 
bill, but.the argument which the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
* drawn from the fidelity of a certain ſet of men, had put him again 
8 in doubt; for he never could have any confidence in men who ac- 
| knowledged a foreignſauthority. | 
d Mr. Fitzgibbon aroſe again: he ſaid, he had ſince been better 
ic informed, that perſons not bearing commiſſions, if taken, could 
d x not by the laws of war be hanged z but that they were not enti- 
"IN tled to the privileges of priſoners of war; but their treatment lay 
et at the diſcretion of the invading general. As to what had been 
a | fad about the troops not being withdrawn, *till neceſſity ſhould 
ll WW *<quire, he thought it no very great mark of moderation 3 that 
y. | as yet they had not been withdrawn, as the bill was not yet —— 
ſo But it was well known that five of the beſt regiments had re- 


ht ceived ſtrong hints to hold themſelves in readineſs to embark z 
and if the country would be laid waſte, it would be a poor ſatiſ- 
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faction to ſay, that they had raſhly and giddily engaged their ho- 
nour. He always wiſhed to ſupport England; but he would 
never conſent to leave Ireland abandoned, 


Mr. Fitzpatrick ſaid, that though his learned friend was well 


verſed in civil law, he did not ſeem to have much ſtudied the 
military code. The idea of hanging, or in any wiſe maltreating 
men who took up arms to defend their country, was too barbarous 
and ſavage to be entertained by any nation of Europe. If the 
Volunteers, ſays he, are never to uſe their arms *till commiſſioned, 
will the Honourable Gentleman propoſe the accepting of com- 
miſhons to them ? He did not riſe to defend the bill as a meaſure 
of government—it had not originated there—yet he had the 
moſt firm reliance that the remaining troops and volunteer corps 
were fully equal to the defence of the kingdom; nor could he 
for a moment ſuppoſe, that any government would leave them deſ- 
titute of neceſſary accommodation—or even withdraw the troops 
granted, but in caſe of urgent neceſſity. 


* 


Mr. Huſbe profeſſed to entertain ſtrung doubts on the ſubject: 
but the Recerder cloſed the debate, by declaring that the honout 


of the nation was plighted to England, and that we could not 
retract. 


Fripay, JULY 19. 


Mr. Fleed aroſe to make his promiſed motion: He faid, he 
would not ſpeak at large to a queſtion which he had already ſo 


fully explained, until ſome oppoſition ſhould be made: he would 
only premiſe one idea: He ſaid, it was granted on all hands that, 


Ireland ought to obtain the beſt poiſible ſecurity for her liberties, 
and it was manifeſt that legal ſecurity was the beſt, as was proved 
in the caſe of the union between England and Scotland: Now, 


though he did not think ſuch an union would be deſirable between 


England and Ireland, the circumſtances of the two countties be- 
ing ſo different, yet he thought ſuch kind of ſecurity as that 
which England gave to Scotland at the union, would be adyan- 
tageous to Ireland. The union of England and Scotland, was 2 


union of both, crowns and both legiſlatures. The crowns of both 


nations are already united by a ſtrong bond, for by a law of our 
own it is declared, that whoeyer wears the imperial crown of Eng- 


land, ſhall alſo wear the imperial crown of Ireland. The conſent 


of that perſon too under the great ſeal of England, and conſe- 
quently with the knowledge of all the ** officers of n ars 
muſt always be had to the aQs of the Iriſh houſes of legiſlature 
before they can become laws. This bond of union he would ne- 
ver wiſh to impair, but he would wiſh to ſee parliament as wel! 
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ſecured in its rights as the crown was: For which purpoſe he 
moved for leave to bring in heady of a bill for the purpoſe of af- 
frming the ſole excluſive right of the parliament of Ireland to 
make laws for this country, in all matters internal and external. 
He then proceeded to read the heads of a hill, the purport of 
which was, to bind for ever the two crowns, and for ever to ſe- 
parate the juriſdiction of the two legiſlatures; for it declared 
that whenever the King ſhould give his aſſent to any Britiſh ad 
purporting to bind Ireland, then, and from thenceforward, that 
law which declares the imperial crown of Ireland inſeparably an- 
nexed to that of England, ſhould be ih fads repealed. This, 
he ſaid, would be a reciprocal and irrevocable bond of union, an 
everlaſting fecurity of harmony and concor et. 

Mr. Grattan requeſted to know on what ground Mr. Fhod made 
his motion; did he think the late tranſactions inadequate? _. 

Mr. Flood ſaid, that after having ſo often declared his fenti- 
ments, he did not expect that queſtion, He did think the late 
tranſactions totally inadequate to the ſecurity of the rights of 
Ireland, | | 

Mr. Bagenal ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Flood) had 
made uſe of a very proper expreſſion—the ſhadow of Engliſh le- 
giſlative power over this country for no man living now diſputed 
our right of internal legiſlation, and if there did we were in a 


ſtate to defend it; tliat there were but three or four who difputed 


the right of external legiſlation z. and he believed we ſhould ſoon 
an overmatch for them; yet the great baſis. of our ſecurity 
would always be in keeping it the intereſt of Great Britain to leave 
us in peaceable poſſeſſion, for nothing but intereſt can ever bind 
nations; nor would this be a difficult matter, Great Britain is 
not what ſhe was; and at the concluſion of the war ſhe will ſee 
what her debt is, and what connexions ſhe has left, from whence 
to draw reſources, that if her ſun was ſet, as a noble lord in 
England had aſſerted, ſhe would be glad to ſee ; ours. riſe. 

That mutual aſſiſtance, the real tie of connexion between al- 
lies, will always be more acceptable and ſatisfactory, and ſtrength- 
ening to all parties, than for one to become tributary, as Scot» 
land in ſome ſort is; and yet to become tributary is the only way 
to make the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſcheme of. adjuſtment (for 
two kingdoms, by an act of both their parliaments) leſs infringe- 
able than @ repeal, for it is the tribute that will make the ad 
binding on the ſtrongeſt ſtate, But when it is the intereſt of Great 
Britain to make us as ſtrong as poſſible, there is no occaſion to 
become tributary for permanent ſecurity. 


tribute, Rane 15th 41 0K. 
Mr. Bagenal acknowledged that he had not, but that it ſeemed 
to lead to it; but he would not dwell upon that; he thought the 


Mr. bleed got up and faid; he had mentioned nothing of 
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repeal, with all its appendages, amply ſufficient z and that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, by this bill, was only out- doing bis 
uſual out-doings, and that he was glad of it, for that the renun. 
ciation he ſpoke of at firſt was perfectly futile ; that Great Britain 
could never be jealous of our ſtrength, becauſe it was very im- 
probable we ſhould ever be as ſtrong as ſhe will; that ſhe had ma- 
ny enemies, and we were her only friend. Neither can ſhe ever 
be jealous of even our external trade or legiſlation, if we can rely 
upon the Right Hon. Gentleman's own ſpeculation—Non-im- 
portation agreement will always be more heneficial to us than a 
free trade. He heard him concur in that ſentiment when it was 
expreſſed laſt winter in that Houſe, by a gentleman whoſe abilities 
and integrity are inferior to no man. ¶ We preſume he meant Mr. 
Ferbes.) All then that the Right Hon. Gentleman is contending 
ſo violently for, at a moment the moſt unfavourable and ungraci- 
ous, is a more explicit, but not a more ſecure or neceſſary title to 
a trade that it is impoſſible Great Britain ſhould ever be ſo unwiſe 
as to diſpute, Was not this trifling with his own happineſs and 
ours, when he knows that by availing ourſelves of non-importati- 
on agreements, we may in an inſtant be benefited, and put an end 
to the diſpute? The Right Hon. Gentleman had repreſented us 
in the ridiculous ſituation of appealing to a foreign court for juſ- 
tice againſt England; but it is himſelf that would bring us to 
that ſtate, by relying totally upon legal ſecurity; we ate in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and it is the non- importation agreements that will always 
ſecure us a free trade, and the volunteers that will ſecure our in- 
ternal legiſſation. Another gentleman, to whoſe wonderful abili- 
ties and faithful perſeverance this kingdom is indebted for more 
than ever it entered the heart of man to conceive ſne would poſ- 
ſeſs, moſt beautifully and pathetically had expreſſed himſelf, that 
he remembered Ireland a child long before that gentleman could 
remembes he had been delighted with her little heats and wrangles 
with her conſtant play-fellows, Maſter Poynings, and little Philip 
and Mary; but now that ſhe might be expected to know better 
things, when he ſtil} ſaw her always anxiouſſy employed on ttifles, 
playing King I am, but where are my men; and fretful when ſhe 
is her own miſtreſs— it grieved him. een ürg 
Mr. Brownlow ſaid, it became neceſſary that gentlemen ſhould 
declare themſelves, and on his own part he was perfectly ſatisfied, 
as he reſted upon the good faith of Great Britain, and the mutual 
intereſt of both nations. It would, he ſaid, be more to the inte- 
reſt of the country, to have ſatisfaction inculcated, than be ' raiſed 
to diſcontents; he therefore would depend on the virtue of Ire- 
land, and the liberality and good ſenſe of England, and conſe- 
quently thought the motion unneceſſary. . 
Mr. Flood again infiſted on legal ſecurity, like the act of union, 
which was, he ſaid, unalterable. N £2 
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Mr. Ogle contended, that the act of union had been altered. 
One of its articles was, that the common law of Scotland ſhould 
never be altered; but it afterwards underwent a change, and ano- 
ther alteration was made after the rebellion. The parliament of 
England being the judges, if they altered in one inſtance, what 
can prevent them from altering it in another ? If a frantic mi- 
niſter, at a future day, ſhould be inclined to ſuch a meaſure, and 
queſtioned on the legality of ſuch an act, he might reply, the 
right was in us, for the Iriſh called for a renunciation of that right. 
As to external legiſlation, he conceived, that the re- enaction of 
the Engliſh commercial laws, made them a bill of rights for that 
purpoſe, They were bound by every duty to ſtop where they 
were, for the people were content z—if they were not content, 
why did they not ſtop their addreſſes, which were ſo expreſſive of 
their ſatisfaction? The diſcontent of a few ſhould not be oppoſ- 
ed to the happineſs of a nation. 

Mr. Martin defired to know from the Hon. Gentleman who made 
the motion, whether he was certain England would accede to the 
bill which he then brought in. The Hon. Gentleman had often 
put gentlemen to the torture of interrogatory, and he thought he 
had a right to aſk him that queſtion. [No anſwer.] I am decided 
then, continued he, that the buſineſs has been done to the extent 
that was, or ought to be demanded. Js the kingdom unanimous 
in the demand of ſuch a bill? I, on my own part, declare, 
that I know one great county which is perfectly ſatisfied; and I 
think we ought not to commit the nation once more againſt its in- 
clinations. This meaſure was, he ſaid, like a man calling upon 
his friend to witneſs an imprudent conveyance of his fortune: 
His friend was totally ſilent at the unfortunate figning of the deed, 
but that once done, and irrevocable, his friend reproaches him, in 
the bitrereſt terms, for the raſh ſtep he had taken. Why were not 
the preſent objections ſtarted before the honour of the nation was 
pledged ? He thought the meaſure highly unneceſſary, and would 
give it his diſſent. | 

Mr. Engliſh declared, that the ſum of what he had heard 
amounted only to this, that the repeal was collectively and con- 
ſtruQtively a renunciation; but why not put it beyond conſtruc- 
tion? It was otherwiſe but the ſhadow of a renunciation ; and it 
was the evident intention of England, not to give up external le- 
giſlation. x | 

Mr. Hartley faid, that it was, on every hand, denied that 
Great Britain ever had a right to legiſlate for Ireland, Why, 
therefore, ſhould they inſiſt upon the renunciation of a power 
England never had a right to poſſeſs? What ſecurity could the 
bill afford againſt the attacks of future miniſters, who might ſay, 
that day was yours, but this is ours? As the motion was unne» 
ceſſary, it ſhquld have his negative, 
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The Hon. Mr. Brown, ſpoke in favour of the motion, He laid, 
that England had offered hoſtile America thoſe terms, before the y 


| were offered to the Iriſh. The very words of the miniſter (Lord 


Shelburne) were ** unequivocal freedom,” Would America. be 
ſatisfed with a repeal of the Declaratory-law againſt her? No! 
No! (added the Hon, ,Gentleman, in a true ſtrain of pathos, ) 
The Volunteers only ſaid, that they underſtood the repeal was a 
renunciation, and were, in Conſequence, ſatisfied, Their lan- 
guage ſhould now be ſo explicit, that no Engliſhman ſhould have 
It in his power to ſay, we never renounced the power of le- 
giſlation.“— The Engliſh, ſaid he, are an honeſt people, and 


if they had fully and fairly renounced their claim, they never, 


would be brought by the artifice of any miniſter to renew it: But 
as to miniſters, why ſhould not gentlemen be as watchful of the 
preſent as of any former ſet? What benefit have they matured for 


this country, that their predeceſſors did not cultivate and almoſt 


bring to ripeneſs? Why then ſhould we place too much confidence 
in men who have given no uncommon proofs of their integrity? If 
they permit us to get this bill under the great ſeal of England, 
we have a firm eſtabliſhment of our rights; if not, they openly 
ſlle w their intentions. | 1 2 lang 

Mr. Monch Major faid, he looked upon the bill as of a tenden- 
cy highly injurious z as it would be admitting that the right had 
exiſted with England. 1 

Me. Gardiner declared, for one, that he was perfectly ſatisſied. 
The right of Ireland Was not a written one—it was inherent. in 
the conſtitution.— A claim had been ſet up by England;; ſhe 
reſigns that claim; but this bill would be admitting that the 
right had not been inherent in Ireland. It was objected, tluct the 
people were not ſatisted ; he could ſay they were very lately fo, 
when a univerſal joy ſpread through the country, for the benefits 
received; and it was à conſiderable time before a murmar aroſe. 
among them. As they had every cauie for content, he hoped 
they would be again ſatisfied. . . 

Mr. Buſbe (aid, that the nation, by its parliament, had already 
declared its full ſatisfadtion at what had been done, and that it 
would be a breach of honour now to bring forward any new de- 
mands. That we had accepted the repeal of the Gch of George 
I. with its attendant circumſtances, as adequate and as 3 
perpetual bond of union: Our words were, “ Gratified in tins, 
no conſtitutional queſtion will exiſt that can diſturb the harmony 
of the two nations. And are we now. to unſay what, we.have 
declared? Are we to ſay that there does; exiſt any conſtitutional 
gueſtion, and that What has been done does not furniſty, à per- 
petual pledge of unity? I have a great reſpect for the Right 
Hon. —— pilotage, but before I undertake this political 
voyage with him, he mult tell me where, I may hope to furl my 
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ſails, and when drop anchor. At preſent I am inclined to reſt as 
we are—we have obtained from England what we have aſked ; 
we have eſtabliſhed our liberties and lecured our conſtitution z we 
have done this with an united nation, and now with a dizided nati- 
on we are deſired to tarniſh our honour, and furniſh the Britiſh 
parliament with arguments againſt us. Every gentleman of the 
bar, ſaid he, whom I have conſulted, has declared that the re- 
peal of the 6th of George I. is ſufficientz, and yet we are to 
weaken our natural defence, and unman our fleets, for the ſhadow 
of a renunciation, which may at any time be cancelled : It is as 
fooliſh as if the creditor of a minor, who has ſolemnly engaged 
his honour to pay his debt upon coming to age, ſhould inſiſt upon 
having that promiſe written upon ſtamped paper, and by ſuch an 
affront provoke the minor to depart from his honourable intention. 
{et me tell the Right Hon. Gentleman, that if the propagation of 
lis doctrine has not done any poſitive good, it has done poſitive. 
harm, for it has given ground for a future miniſter of England, 
whoſe intentions to Ireland may not be ſo friendly as the preſent, 
to ſay, we have not renounced our authority over that country, 
the wiſeſt of their ſenators were of that opinion, and I will renew 
the claim,” —As to the Volunteers they have done great good; but 
if they are to be appealed to upon every occaſion, no man can tell 
where it will end. | | i 
Mr. MWalſb. I have always conſidered it as almoſt a matter of 
courſe, that any member of this Houſe ſhould have leave to in- 
troduce heads of a bill. I will venture to ſay, that the oppoſition 
now given to my Right Hon. Friend's motion (Mr. Tlacd , ſtands 
unprecedented 1n the hiſtory of any country that has ever pre- 
tended to a free conſtitution, Was it ever known that a delegate 
of the people was refuſed leave to bring in a bill of rights? A 
bill arti the indiſputable rights of the people. The queſtion 
now under 55 (I am bold to ſay) is of the greateſt magnitude 
that ever came before the Commons of Ireland; it is a queſtion of 
no leſs importance than this whether we are to be freemen or 
not whether we are to have a totally free and independent legiſ- 
lature, alone competent to make laws for us internally and exter- 
nally.— Were I an Engliſhman, I ſhould append the open and 
manly manner in 3 Lord Abingdon aàſſerted (what he con- 
ceived to be) the right of Great Britain. But as an Iriſhman 1 
ſhould be deſpiſed, $a I not, in as open and as decided a man- 
ner, afſert the direct contrary of his poſition z which is, that no 
power on earth has a right to make laws to bind Ireland, internal- 
ly or externally,  faye the King, Lords, and Commons of Ire- 
land, On that poſition I would ſtake my exiſtence. When Lord 
Abingdon, when Mr. Thomas Pitt, when different other members 
of the Britiſh parliament, have aſſerted that Great Britain has a 
right to make laws to bind Ireland externally, and when that afy 
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ſertion ſtands uncontroverted by any member of the Britiſh patlia- 

ment, can we now heſitate? Is there a man amongſt us who, at 

this time, and on this moſt momentous occaſion, will ſKulk from 

bis poſt, as a truſtee of the people, and refuſe to call on our moſt 

gracious ſovereign to put his royal ſignet to the indiſputable rights 

of his people of Ireland ? This day may for ever decide the fate 

of this country; I ſhould therefore hope, that on this great con- 

ſtitutional queſtion, on which the very exiſtence of Ireland, as a 

free country, depends; I ſay, hope that reaſon and ſound argu- 

_ not numbers, may govern the deciſion of this auguſt aſſem- 

1 ſhould not treſpaſs on the indulgence of the Houſe on the pre- 

ſent occaſion, when the queſtion has been ably ſupported by the 

unparalleled abilities of my Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Fload) had 1 

not been the perſon who firſt objected to the ſimple repeal of the 

Sth of George I. as inadequate to the emancipation of Ireland 

from a foreign legiſlature. I made the objection publicly in the 

face of the people, on the night of the 27th of May, when an Hon. 

| Member (Mr. Grattan ) moved an addreis to the King. I did then 
aſſert that nothing ſhort of an expreſs renunciation by the Britiſh 
parliament, of its claim to legiflate for Ireland, in any inſtance, 
was adequate to the purpoſe, I am of the ſame opinion ſtill, be. 
cauſe Iam confident that my objection was founded on a pute prin- 
ciple of law. On that night an Hon. Baronet (Sir Samuel Brad. 
fireet ) and myſelf compoted the minority, I reflect on it with pride, 
and I envy not thoſe gentlemen who compoſed the majority,— 
Could I have had a doubt that my objection was well founded, that 
| doubt muſt vaniſh when I ſee that the gentlemen who differ from 
| me on this great queſtion, have not been able to adduce any le- 
gal argument in ſupport of their opinion. When the validity of RF 

my objection ſtands unſhaken by the great abilities of thoſe gen- 
tlemen, I think I may venture to aſſert, that my objection 1s ſter- 
| ling, and founded on an uncontrovertible principle of law. The 
gentlemen have but ſuperficially oppoſed the principle of law, on I 
which I ground my opinion ; they have touched the ſurface, but I 
have not met the /ub/tance, | 1 


A declaratory ſtatute only declares what the law was previous to 


{uch declaratory ſtatute. A declaratory ftatute only declares what 5 
| the law was be/ore, but does not enact or make any new law.— 1 
| "Theſe legal principles, I preſume, no gentleman will be hardy : 
| enough to controvert. If then I am right in this poſition in point 1 
| of law, then, I ſay, that the repeal of a declaratory ſtatute is not I 

in conſtruction of Jaw a repeal or renunciation of the principle up- 2 


| on which that ſtatute was founded. Then, I ſay, that the repeal 
| of a declaratory law is merely a repeal of the declaration only, and 
| that it leaves the law as it was debe and conſequently that the 
| right, or aſſumed right, remains as it was before the exiſtence of 
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the declaratory ſtatute, Now, I ſay, that the Engliſh ſtatute, the 
6th of George I. is merely a Declaratory-law in point of legiſla- 
tion; it enacts nothing; it makes no new law; it declares 
merely a former power, be that power legal or uſurped; I ſay it 
does not vary the caſe as to the preſent queſtion, The 6th of 
George I. merely declares the pre-exiſting nght, or aſſumed right 
of England to legiſlate for Ireland. By ſimply repealing the 6th 
of George I. what is done? Nothing more than this—the de- 
claration of the pre-exiſting right, or aſſumed right, is repealed y 
that is, the declaratian alone is done away by the repeal. But the 
pre-exiſting aſſumed power till remains unrelinquiſhed and unre- 
nounced by Great Britain. By the repeal of the 6th of George 
I. we are left in the exact ſituation we were in previous to the 
exiſtence of that ſtatute, I aſk what was the ſituation of England 
and Ireland previous to the 6th of George I.? I anſwer, Eng- 
land was in the full exerciſe of her uſurped power of legiſlating 
for Ireland. I fay, that uſurped power remains unrenounced at this 
inſtant, becauſe | rely on it, that the ſimple repeal of the 6th of 
George I. is inadequate to the purpoſe of renunciation. So 
that we are at this day in the very ſituation in which we were 
in the 5th of George IJ. Now I will meet the gentlemen on 
their own ground, and I fay that the ſimple repeal of the 6th of 
George I. does not fulfil, it does not ſatisfy the addreſſes of 
two houſes of parliament on the 16th of April laſt. I ſay, that 
nothing ſhort of an expreſs renunciation of the claims of Great 
Britain to legiſlate for Ireland can ever ſatisfy the words, and 
plain and fimple conſtruction of thoſe addrefles. Now the ſim- 
ple repeal of the 6th of George I. by no means meets the plan 
and obvious meaning of thoſe addreſſes. Becauſe by a repeal of 
this declaratory ſtatute, the declaration alone is extinguiſbed, but 
the claims for Great Britain to legiſlate for Ireland ſtill remain un- 
renounced, 5 | 

But the gentlemen have, by their own arguments, admitted by 
the ſtrongeſt implication, that the fimple repeal of the 6th of 
George I. would not by z!/-/f, be adequate to a renunciation 
on the part of Great Britain. See then the aukward fituation the 
gentlemen are driven into, in order to bolſter up what they call a 
renunciation. | 

They are obliged to patch the addreſſes of the two houſes of 
the Iriſh parliament, to an act of the Britiſh legiſlature, ſimply re- 
pealing the 6th of George I. and they attempt to cook up this 
extraordinary renunciation thus. Say the gentlemen, take ſo ma- 
ny lines of the addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, take ſuch 
a proportion of the addreſs of the Lords, add them to the act of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, then mix them well up together, and out 
comes a full, expreſs, and explicit renunciation by Great Britain, 
of her claim to legiſlate for Ireland. Now can any man be weak 
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enough to be led away by ſuch a farrago of an argument, by ſuch 
a medley? Will any unprejudiced man, will any man, who is 
not determined to be deaf to reaſon, ſay, that if the ſimple repea] 
of the 6th of George I. by the Britiſh legiſlature, is not in 
itſelf, an adequate and a ſufficient renunciation of her claims to 
make laws to bind Ireland; that any aſſertion of the aggrieved 
party, of Ireland, can ſupply the deficiency of ſuch renunciati- 
on? Ir is anabſurdity on the face of it. The parliament of 
Ireland may aſſert the rights of Ireland; but no power on earth 
can renounce the claim of Great Britain to legiſlate for Ireland, 
but the Britith legiſlature. We may aſſert, but Britain alone can 
renounce. | 
Bur poſſibly the luminary of the law, the King's Attorney Ge- 
eral, may argue this great queſtion thus: He may admit the prin- 
ciple of law to be, as I have ſtated; that is, that a declaratory- 
law only declares what the law was before; and that a repeal ofa 
declaratory law only repeals the declaration, but does not repeal 
the principle upon which that declaratory law was founded, and 
he may make this diſtinction, provided the declaratory law was 
founded on a legal principle, and he- may ſay, that the 6th of 
George I. was not founded on a legal principle—that it was 
founded on an uſurped power—and that therefore by repealing 
the Declaratory-law, the uſurped claim of Great Britain to legiſ- 
late for Ireland, vaniſhes and is done away. Now, I ſay, that 
ſuch an argument would be a fallacious one, becauſe I ſay, it mat- 
ters not as to the preſent queftion, whether England exercited a 
real or uſurped power, when ſhe made laws for Ireland. The 
queſtion is fimply this; did England, or did fhe not, long previ- 
ous to the Gth of George TI. claim to have a right to make laws 
to bind Ireland ? Did ſhe, or did ſhe not, in conſequence of ſuch 
claim, actually make laws, purporting to bind Ireland? Are there 
not exiſting at this inſtant, Engliſh ſtatutes purporting to bind 
lreland, and which were made long prior to the 6th of George 
]. ?——No man can deny it. hen, I ſay, that the 6th of 
George I. is merely a declaration of that pre-exiſting aſſumed 
on and I rely on it, that a ſimple repeal of the 6th of George 
. only repeals the declaration; and that the pre-exiſting claim, 
ROE legal or illegal, remains at this day unrenounced by Great 
ritein. 

We are now after the repeal of the 6th of George I. juſt 
where we were in the 5th of George I. and England was then 
in the full exerciſe of her ufurped power of making laws to bind 
Ireland. When the gentlemen find that theſe points are not tena- 
ble, then they take their ſtand on this ground. They make uſe of 
this ſweeping argument, which is to bear down every thing be- 
fore it. Say the gentlemen, to what purpoſe do you deſire an ex- 
preſs renunciation from England? Surely, ſay they, the preſent 
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parliament cannot bind a ſubſequent parliament; if England ſhould 
hereafter think herſelf in ſufficient force for the purpoſe, ſhe could 
as eaſily repeal an expreſs renunciation, as ſhe could re- enact the 
Declaratory-law ; I ſay, that the argument either proves too much, 
or it proves nothing—becauſe that argument would prove by the 
fame rule, that it was _— to have aſked any thing at all 
from Great Britain. Either Ireland was right, or ſhe was not, 
in calling on Great Britain to diſclaim her aſſumed power of le- 
gillating for us? If ſhe was right, then ſhe ſhould have the beſt legal 
ſecurity the nature of the caſe would admit of—an expreſs renun- 
ciation of the claim by the Britiſh parliament. If ſhe ought not, 
to have called on Great Britain; then the fimple repeal of the 6th 
of George I. leaves us in this unpleaſant fituation, either that 
we have gone too far, or that we have not gone far enough. 
There is no man who has greater confidence in the honour and 
faith of Great Britain than I have; I therefore am the more deſir- 
ous to have that faith pledged to my country by an expreſs re- 
nunciation. 

Becauſe I know when that is done, it will be kept ſacred and 
inviolate, But the fimple repeal of the 6th of George I. does 
not pledge the faith of England to Ireland z becauſe by the ſim- 
ple repeal of that law, England does not relinquiſh her claim. If 
ever there was a time that called for a bill of rights for Ireland, 
it is the preſent hour: I cannot thereſore ſuppoſe that a majority 
of this Houſe can poſſibly oppoſe my Right Honourable Friend's 
motion: I cannot ſuppoſe that the repretentatives of the people, 
in the face of their conſtituents, can refuſe them a bill atferting 
their rights. If my Right Honourable Friend ſhall to-day fail in 
aſſerting the rights of his countrymen, he will at leaſt, have this 
ſatisfaction, that of proving himſelf a faithful ſervant to the peo- 

le, 
: Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid, that the repeal was a full, clear, and 
explicit renunciation. In this he was content; and having met his 
conſtituents lately, found they were alſo ſatisfied. More advan- 
tages had been gained in this one ſeſſion, than all they had gained 
for three centuries paſt. 

Mr. Flood declared, if people were content with an argumenta- 
tive ſecurity, he ſhould alſo be ſatisfied. After the King had given 
his aſſent to the bill he now introduced, he could not give an aſ- 
ſent to any act to repeal it, as it would be degrading the crown of 
Ireland which he wore, and be contrary to his coronation oath. 
The Hon. Gentleman had promiſed to bring in a bill of nghts, and 
why did he not bring in an effeQtual one? He then called upon 
the Atorney General to anſwer whether a repeal was a renunciati- 
on. He aſked, if the Iriſh could refiſt coercion ? Could they 
contend with the Britith fleet, in the act of enforcing external le- 
giflation ? He had his fears, and individuals tottering on the brink 
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of the grave would ſee thoſe fears realized. England yielded to 


the juſtice of their claims, and the power of their arms. The 
King was delivered from that act, by which he was heretofore 
bound, and could do them juſtice, He aſked them if it was to 
arguments they were to truſt their conſtitution ? 

He then went over the arguments he had uſed a few days before, 


in caſe of the ſeizure of their veſſels, under external legiſlation, 


and the difficulty of obtaining juſtice, without a ſtatute to inti- 
tle them to that juſtice, from an Engliſh Admiralty, Nothing, 
but an act renouncing that ſhe ever had a right to legiſlate for Ire- 


land, could put England out of reach of a future reaſſumption 


Were they afraid that England would ſend out ſhips to lay 
waſte their coaſts, and burn their towns, becauſe they aſked an 
explicit declaration of their rights? The greateſt law officer in 
the Houſe had declared, that a repeal was not a renunciation; and 
it was for that reaſon he had introduced a bill which carried its own 
ſtipulation along with it. How comes it, ſaid he, that England 
will not have the ſame reliance upon you, that you have upon her? 
Whilft I can ſpeak, I will utter that the conftitution is not reſtor- 
ed ; for ſixteen delegates could not have ſpoken the ſentiments of 
Ireland while the matter was in agitation. You ſend over an act 
to your king, and God forbid that he ſhould be afraid to exerciſe 
his legal authority, in a meaſure which muſt otherwiſe emaſculate 
you as men, and ſtamp you ſlaves. 

Mr. Grattan called for the addreſs, the King's meſſage, his an- 
fwer, and the reſolutions of the Houſe on this ſubject, to be read, 
which being done accordingly, he ſaid, this was to come at the 
ſenſe of the Houſe and the nation ſome time ago; and he would 
prove the conduct of the Right Honourable Gentleman at that 
time, to be decifive authority againſt his preſent aſſertions. For- 
tified by his inconftancy, out of his own words ſhall I confute 
him. [Here Mr. #04 called him to order.] Mr. Grattan perſiſted 
in adducing his conduct as ſufficient authority againſt him. From 
the Right Honourable Gentleman's great vivacity, his pertinacy, 
and rapidity of eloquence, he might be ſome times, hurried into 
an inconſiſtency. In the addreſs of the 27th of May, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman did not back his objections with his vote, 
for he voted for the addreſs. He was acquieſcent on that occaſion, 
only objected againſt the navigation and poſt-office acts. His ac- 
quieſcence in the repeal then was not the ſcouting of it, as he did 
now. On the 16th of April his idea was alſo a repeal—it did not 
extend to the making of laws for the parliament of England. He 
douhted not if the Right Honourable Gentleman had then ſtated 
his objections but they would have been accepted: and the ſecu- 
rity would not thereby have been ſtronger than it is now, yet it 
would have had the good effect of depriving the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman of an argument that has ſpread, perhaps, ſome 
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diſſatisfaction. He ſhould, at that time, have ſtated the repeal of 
that principle, which, in fact, had no exiſtence but in the act, as 
the Engliſh aſſumed a power which they wanted to enjoy, and 
created the act for that purpoſe, which having ſince repealed, put an 
end to the principle, With ſome ingenuity indeed the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſeparated the repeal and the principle; but how, con- 
tinued he, can it be repealed in the declaration, and ſtand in the 
principle? Can there be a negative and an affirmative in the ſame 
matter? When the repeal mentions, ** All ſuch matters and 
things therein contained, ſhall be repealed.” Do not matters and 
things comprehend the whole principle? Does not the Right 
Honourable Gentleman allow this, by mentioning a while ago, 
that the King, by the repeal of this act, was liberated to give his 
aſſent to the preſent bill? Would he mean to aſſert in one in- 
ſtance, what he denies in another? A Declaratory- act may make 
ſuch and ſuch things, but its repeal does away the exiſtence of 
principle in the matter now before them; it counteracted the prin- 
ciple, and determined for Ireland what it once took away from it. 
The repeal was a legal renunciation; but the Right Honourable 
Gentleman has appealed from the parliament to the people, and 
that is not founded in law. He has tarniſhed the faith of the 
Britiſh nation, and that 1s not founded in law. He has divided 
the harmony exiſting between both nations, and that is not 
founded in law. He rejects the inherent right of the conſtitution, 
and aſks the parliament of England for leave to be independent. 
He rejects Magna Charta, and the ſecurity of common law—for- 
gets that we are coeval with England, and have a co-ordination 
of Magna Charta, and calls at the bar of an Engliſh parliament 
for the legal ſecurity of liberties we enjoy by the ſame conſtitution 
with them.—Muſt England paſs an act of parliament to renounce 
over again a power that ſhe has already renounced, and raiſe a 
ſuſpicion againſt the faith of your king, and of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment?—lt is a meaſure meant to mar and not to cement a general 
harmony, and would ſhake the validity of the act which has re- 
ſtored the conſtitution. He has talked of an appeal to the peo- 
ple. When 4000 troops were granted to cut the throats of our 
American brethren, I was not then in parliament, I could not op- 
poſe ſuch a grant. But the Right Honourable Gentleman was in 
parliament, why did he not then appeal to the majeſty of the _ 
ple? When the perpetual Mutiny-bill was paſſed, why did he 
not appeal to the people? I appeal to the people, for the aſſerti- 
on of their rights, and with the aſſiſtance of others in this Houſe, 
and the ſolemn demand of the Volunteers; procure thoſe rights 
to be reſtored to the people; but the tranſports of the orator may 
lometimes go beyond the gravity of the ſenator. —The Volunteer 
genius preſided over the welfare of this country, and they have 
twice in one year furniſhed their country with a conſtitution, 
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| He then enumerated the advantages that were obtained, and the 
| gratitude due in conſequence, The Right Honourable Gentleman, 
| he ſaid, denied the validity of what Jad been done, and then 
brought in a bill which would neither be agitated, nor paſſed that 
ſeſſion. Much better would it be to ſtrengthen a ſecurity in the 
faith of both nations, and in cementing the friendſhip of Great 
Britain. Volunteers might be joked upon, their ambaſſadorial ca- 
pacity might be mentioned, but it ſhould be remembered that tlie 
Volunteers are the firmeſt pillars of the conſtitution. He had 
heard much mentioned of external legiſlation, and that Mr, Fox 
had been the advocate of that claim for England. In conſequence. 
| of this aſſertion, he had taken pains to inform himſelf of Mr. 
| Fox*s ſentiments on that head, and it only amounted to this; 
| that Mr. box ſaid, it might be uſeful, but he gave up the right; 
therefore the charge was not founded in truth. The preſent was 
ſaid to be brought in as a bill of rights—could an Iriſh bill of 
rights operate in England? Were there no other, this very rea- 
| | ſon would operate to point out the futility of the meaſure. Lord BY 
Abingdon's bill was, in itſelf, an acknowledgment of the principle 
with the repeal, for he ſays, that in the 22d year of the prelent i 
| reign, external legiſlation was taken away from the Engliſh, and 
| given to the Iriſh parliament, and his bill would go to repeal fo 
| much of the late act as concerned external legiſlation. He wiſhed 
| to know, he ſaid, whether gentlemen intended to go further, as, 
| in ſuch caſe, he would make a motion to ſettle the buſineſs that 
night, 
Ms. Yelverton uſed the ſame ground of argument, and with his 
B uſual ability pointed out the motion as unneceſſary, the people of 
Ireland having obtained every ſecurity that England could give 
| them. | 
After Mr. Fl:zd*s motion, which paſſed in the negative without 
| a diviſion, Mr. Grattan ſaid, he would move the following reſolu- 
tion: 
| That the legiſlature of Ireland was independent, and that 
any perſon who ſhould propagate in writing, or otherwiſe, an 
opinon that any right whatſoever, whether external or internal, 
| exiſted in any other parliament, or could be revived, was inimical 
| to both kingdoms.” 
| Mr. Fked ſaid, he never would agree to a reſolution to put the 
nation under a worſe than Ruſſian government. Shall this Houſe, 
| ſaid he, ſhall the Houſe of Peers, ſhall every man in the land be 
prohibited from ſpeaking, be prohibited from writing, leſt a par- 
ticular ſet of men ſhould hear truth ?—That they have not done 
adequate juſtice to their country ?—Are they ſo very ſore that 
that they cannot bear to have their actions and opinions canvaſſed? 
Did the Hon. Gentleman intend to pull down the liberty of the 
preſs, and deface the conſtitution ?—He then moved the queſtion 
of adjournment, | 
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Mr. Grattan obſerved, that as he thought his motion neceſſary 
to quiet the public, ſuch gentlemen as were of his opinion would 
vote againſt the queſtion of adjournment. | 

The Houſe divided, at half paſt one. 

For the adjournment, — 13 
Againſt it, — — 

Mr. Grattan then altered his reſolution to aal. 

„That leave was refuſed to bring in the bill, becauſe the ſole 
and excluſive right to legiſlate for Ireland in all caſes whatſoever, 
internally and externally, has been aſſerted by the parliament of 
Ireland, and has been fully, finally, and irrevocably acknowledg- 
ed by the Britiſh parliament.” 

Mr. Flood ſaid, that m_ he thought the reſolution of very 
little value, when compared to an act of parliament, he was ha 
py to ſee it introduced in the place of the firſt propoſed by 
the Hon, Gentleman; he was happy to find that mens' mouths 
were not to be cloſed, or their pens prevented from aſſerting the 
rizht of Ireland; that the child of the mind might ſtill be deliver- 
ed, and the offspring of the imagination was not to be abortive ; 
and he rejoiced to find that his oppoſition had given the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman an opportunity of changing his reſolution, as his 
former one could not meet with too ſudden or too ſevere a rebuke, 
which tended to prevent the inveſtigation, and for ever ſink the 
conſtitution of Ireland. —1I never, ſaid he, ſaw ſo much emoti- 
on and anxiety as it excited in every part of the Houſe. I there- 
fore hope that the Hon. Gentleman, in ſettling the conſtitution, 
will take care for the future to keep within its bounds at leaſt 
| am bound to ſupport the liberties and conſtitution of Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan,—As to rebuke, it is but the rebuke of one man 
to a reſolution, but no man can rebuke me.— The Right Hon. 
Gentleman may argue with me—may confute me—but he cannot 
rebuke me—l would not be rebuked. 

Mr. Vlacd replied in a moſt ſevere and eloquent language, ad- 
verting to the eſſential reaſons which ought to actuate every friend 
of his country, during the preſent great and momentous queſtion. 

The Prowejt obſerved, that it would be of dangerous tendency 
to admit an opinion to get abroad of diſſatisfaction, eſpecially as 
the public mind had been inflamed ; and that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to prevent ill conſequences, unleſs a meaſure was adopted by 
the Houſe to quiet the minds of the people. 


Mr. Grattan withdrew his firſt reſolution; and the latter was 
carried. 


SATURDAY, JULY 20. 


Mr. Alexander Montgomery moved for leave to bring in- heads of 
a bill for building ſhips of war to protect our coaſts, trade, fiſheries, 
Hh 2 
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&c. He propoſed that each member of parliament ſhould give 
50/. towards defraving the expence. 

Mr. Erownlew ſaid, he had often heard of members getting mo- 
ney from government by way of penſions, but never before heard 
of their giving it. | 

The Right Hon. the Prowe/ thought it too late in the ſeſſions to 
enter on the buſineſs, but ſaid if it muſt be commenced, to wait 
for ſome time, till the Houſe filled, it being a matter of great 
importance, and ought to be debated in a full aſſembly. 

Mr. Montgomery called for a diviſion, 

For the bill, Ayes, 
Noes, 
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Mr. Grattan, after a preface expreſſive of the uncommon merit 
and patriotic virtues of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, moved for 
an addreſs of thanks to him for his wiſe, juſt, and conſtitutional 
adminiſtration. | 

Sir Henry Hartſlonge ſeconded the motion. 

Ordered unanimouſly, and a committee was appointed to meet 
to-morrow to draw up the ſame. 

Mr. G. Lowther, after enumerating the many advantages this 
country and its conſtitution had obtained under the auſpices ef his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, moved, that an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be pleaſed to continue his 
Grace the Duke of Portland in the government of this kingdom, 

The Right Hon. Colonel Fitzpatrick role to expreſs his Grace's 
gratitude, and his own, for ſuch an honourable mark of approba- 
tion; but, however flattering it muſt appear to his Grace, he 
would ſubmit it to the Hon. Gentleman, after the reports (howe- 
ver ill-founded) which had gone abroad of his recall, whether it 
might not, by ſome out of doors, be deemed a corroboration of 
ſuch reports? Though he knew no ſort of foundation for the 
ſame. He, therefore, to avoid giving a wound to the delicacy of 
his Grace, wiſhed the Hon. Gentleman would not perfiſt in his 
motion. 

Mr. Rewley ſaid, the motion conveyed no more than the wiſhes 
of the people, and that he did intend to ſecond the motion. 

Mr. George Ponſonby, the Prowe/t, and Mr. Brownlow, were for 
the motion's being withdrawn, as it was the deſire of adminiſtra- 
tion, whoſe delicacy they ſhould be ſorry to offend, and eſpecial- 
ly as it was grounded on idle report. 

Mr. Lawther then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. By/be ſaid, he had 2 motion of importance to make, though 
he did not intend to make any then. It was in regard to the de- 
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fenceleſs ſtate of the nation, at a time that the enemies of Britain 
were maſters of the ſea. At ſuch a crius, the Volunteers, he 
ſaid, ſhould be put in a ſituation to take the field, which they 
could not do at preſent for want of field equipage. He, there- 
fore, moved, that an humble addreſs be b to his Majeſty, 
that camp equipage be provided for the 7 to — a- 
mount, ( 15,000 he thought) and to afſure his Majeſty that the 
Houſe would make good the ſame. 

After ſome obſervations by Mr. George Montgomery and Mr. 
Flos, Mr. Bujbe deferred the motion 'till to-morrow. 

Mr. 5rownlow deſired to aſk the Right Hon. Gentleman high in 
office, whether it was in the contemplation of adminiſtration to 
create two new law officers, as had been reported. 

The Right Hon. Secretary fitzpatrick ſaid, it had been in con- 
templation, being recommended by a noble lord, on a ſuppoſition 
that there was not ſufficient encouragement here for the young 
gentlemen of the bar; that there had been ſuch officers here be- 
fore, It was not intended to increaſe the influence of the Crown, 
as theſe new officers,- if they had been appointed, were not to 
have any ſalary, but on finding the meaſure was not agreeable to 
the Houſe, every idea of it was given up. He declared that one 
of the firſt principles with the preſent adminiſtration was retrench- 
ment, It was grievous to him to have it ſuppoſed he could join 
in any other, | 

The Attorney General ſaid, he could declare from authority, that 
it was no arrangement, but the ſuggeſtion of a great law lord, 
whoſe abilities and integrity did honour to the high ſtation which 
he held. Inſtead of its being an additional rank, or increaſing the 
influence of the Crown, it would be only adding two new king's 
council to the bar, without pre-eminence or ſalary, He had the 
authority of old records that ſuch offices did exiſt, becauſe they 
are therein mentioned, When this adminiſtration wanted to fill 
up the vacancies of the courts, they did not look into the Houſe 
of Commons for objects of promotion, (as was the practice in 
former adminiſtrations) but they looked into the Four-courts for 
merit; as was evident by the promotion of a gentleman uncon- 
netted with parliament, and diſtinguiſhed for no influence but that 
of his abilities. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon congratulated himſelf on being the cauſe of 
ſtopping this meaſure, by firſt mentioning it in the Houſe, He 
was pleaſant upon the Attorney General; and ſaid, that miniſtry 
might ſee by the ifſue of this matter, how neceſſary it was, at 
times, to conſult the advice of parliament, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick begged leave to inform the Hon, Gentleman 
that his ſingle objection had no weight in the change of the mea- 
ſure. A Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. F/z2z) would do him the 


juſtice to ſay, that in the courſe of laſt week, when the Ho- 
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nourable Gentleman gave notice that he would bring in a bill to 
prevent the increaſe of places, that he ſaid he would ſecond the 
gentleman's motion. It was to the ſenſe of the Houſe, and not 
to that of the Hon. Gentleman who firſt objected, that this mat- 
ter was relinquiſhed. | | 

The Attorney General obſerved, that an affair of conſideration 
then lay before the Houſe, which ſhould be put to an end: This 
was the examination into the conduct of an Hon. Judge, whoſe 
abilities and experience had long been an ornament to the bench. 
The Houſe would do him the juſtice to acknowledge, that when the 
ſubje& was firſt mentioned, he did not give it any ſort of oppoſi- 
tion. The evidence of this whole tranſaction had been, ſince 
that time, laid before the grand committee of courts of juſtice, and 
they muſt have been convinced that the Hon. Judge had not been 
culpable. The fact was, that Captain Fargqubar/on had been ar- 
raigned on a charge which was multiplied into five different indict- 
ments for the ſake of increaſing the fees cf office : He had been 
tried upon four of theſe indictments, his regiment lay at Plymouth, 
and his being obliged to attend the fifth trial, (which was, in fact, 
trying him for the very matter on which he was tried before) the 
Judge ſet his face againſt what he might properly deem perſecu- 
tion, and diſcharged the recognizance. 

Mr. Engliſh called the Attorney General to order, and obſerved, 
it was very extraordinary that gentlemen ſhould argue by intuiti- 
on, a ſubject that was not before the Houſe, but might poſſibly 
come on in committee; that no perſon could be more ſenſible than 
he was of the reſpect due to a judge, both as the repreſentative 
of majeſty, and the executor of the conſtitution; but that he was 
equally ſenſible of the contempt and abhorrence the man deſerv- 
ed who could betray and debaſe the ſame truſt, and not only diſ- 
tort but trample upon the laws he was entruſted to adminiſter, to 
purſue the purpoſes of malignity. That all the virtuous and vi- 
gorous efforts of wiſe and able men, to keep the ſource of law 
pure, would be but of little avail indeed, if in its courſe the 
ſtream muſt flow through the ſinks of iniquity and malevolence ; 
that then it muſt partake of the properties of its channel, and in- 
ſtead of the balm become the bane of juſtice. That it muſt give 
ſincere pleaſure to every man in the nation to ſee the judicial 
benches filled as they are, with men of as much learning, ability, 
integrity, and liberality, as ever adorned any country, with a ſin- 
gle exception only, and that indeed amounting to an abſolute 
contraſt to the legal character in this country, It was in vain for 
gentlemen to exert their abilities, in varniſhing the vices of a cha- 
racter ſo particularly well known within the walls of that Houſe. 
But he begged pardon of the Houſe, for he found he had fallen 
into the error he roſe to correQ—in ſpeaking of a ſubject that was 
not properly before them—and that he would not continue in that 
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error, but hoped the Houſe would confider the propoſition then 
before them, and that only. | 

The Attorney General ſaid, that it could evidently be out of no 
reſentment, as it was a favour done the proſecutor. Captain Far- 
quharſon came over to take his trial, but the proſecutors were un- 
willing, or had reaſons for not going into the trial. 

The grand committee for courts of juſtice ſat afterwards, pur- 
ſuant to the order of the day, and after ſome debate, and ftric- 
tures made on the Hon. Judge, by ſome of the members, and 
warm eulogiums pronounced by others, and it being on all hands 
allowed, that no wilful or corrupt intent appeared in the con- 
duct of the Judge, Mr. Crofton moved, that the Chairman do leave 
the chair z which being agreed to unanimouſly, an end was put to 
the buſineſs. 
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Mr. Grattan reported from the committee appointed to prepare 
an addreſs to his Grace the Duke of Portland, to which addreſs, 
when read, Mr. Flood propoſed the following amendment: 

«© Whilſt we pay every acknowledgement to your Grace for that 
part you have taken, we fear that the act for explaining the law of 
Poynings hath been ſo conducted, as to leave it doubtful whether 
by countervening the proviſions of the law of Poynings, it is not 
incapable of becoming a law of the land; and whether is it not, 
ipſo fact, null and void? And alſo, if it hath not implicitly con- 
hrmed all the pernicious principles of the ancient conſtruction of 
that ſtatute, without removing its defects, as it hath no proviſion 
to take away from the privy council the power of originating bills, 
nor to reſtore to Parliament the power of originating bills ? That 
contrary to the expreſs tenor of our addreſs of the 16th of April 
lat, it hath left the Britiſh privy council the power of ſtopping 
bills; that it hath removed from the crown the mover of doing 
that which, by the law of Poynings itſelf, the King could have 
done; namely, of giving the royal diſſent as he doth the royal 
aſſent, in the only method known to the conſtitution, 7. e. openl 
and in full parliament, and thereby hath deſerted the firſt eaciole 
of the addreſs ; to wit, a ſimilar fate; and that by a confuſement 
of old and new laws, it leaves a doubt, whether, in juſt, legal 
conſtruction, any clear and unequivocal method be remaining for 
carrying on the work of legiſlation in the parliament of this king- 
dom, That with reſpect to the repeal of the 6th of George I. 
this Houſe, in hope to quiet the people, without having read 
or ſeen the act of repeal, has declared that the Britiſh parliament— 
Have fully, finally, and irrevocably acknowledged our ſole and 
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15 excluſive right to make laws for Ireland in all caſes, as well ex- 


© ternally as internally ;”—yet we have much ground to doubt, 
that this hath not been ſufficiently done ; and we believe that the 
people of Ireland are growing more and more of that opinion,” 
' The quefiion was put on this amendment, which was rejected. 
The queſtion was then put on the paragraph, which paſſed with 
ſome oppoſition. | 
The Hon. Mr. Browne ſaid, he could wiſh to ſee the cuſtom of 
addreſſing every Lord Lieutenant at the cloſe of a ſeſſion of par- 
liament aboliſhed. In England it was not the cuſtom to addreſs 
the King at the cloſe of a ſeſſion; on the contrary, the King 
makes a ſpeech to both Houſes, which may not improperly be 
called an addreſs to them. The reaſon why the practice has not 
been ſimilar in Ireland, is, that the power of propoſing laws, lay 
formerly with the crown, and the crown or its deputy was there- 
fore thanked for every new law; but if our conſtitution he there- 
fore reſtored, as gentlemen pretend it is, we ought to act as the 
Engliſh parliament does ; for it is not only a humiliating but a 
falſe principle, and highly diſgraceful to parliament, to ſee them 
collecting a number of phraſes, enumerating all the acts of a ſet- 
ſion, and then beſtowing the moſt profuſe declarations of thanks 
upon the Lord Lieutenant, who perhaps had no more claim to 
merit from thoſe acts than the poſt-boy who brought them over, 
As to the acts of the preſent ſeſſion they were acquired by the 
virtue of the people and of parliament. Our former Chiet Go- 
vernor Lord Carl;fle, and his Secretary Mr. Eden, were the advo- 
cates of Ireland; had they remained, they would have rejoiced 


in granting our rights; and when they were removed, they conti- 


nued the advocates of our conſtitution, It is, therefore, no com- 
pliment to his Grace of Portland to attribute to him the acts of his 
predeceſſor ; it would be treating him with more reſpect to ſup- 
poſe him a man of ſenſe, and conſcious that he has no ſhare in 
them. | 12 

The actions, not the words of any government, are the marks, 
ſaid he, by which I form judgment of them.—A Nobleman and 
his Secretary, without ever having before been in Ireland, ſudden- 
ly take up the utmoſt good will towards us, and become decided 
champions for our rights—reſolve to root corruption from the 
land, and immediately ſet out poſt from London, to put theſe 
virtuous reſolves in execution. Now let us look at what they 
have done :—are our rights, by an Engliſh act, fully, finally, and 
irrevocably acknowledged ?—No—the people do not think they 
are; and though every method has been taken to perſuade them 


to be ſatisfied with what has been done, every method has failed; 


the moſt ſanguine have only declared, that they accept the Britiſh 
act repealing the 6th of Gorge I. as a final renunciation, and 
on that ſuppoſition are content. But the plain meaning of that de- 
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claration is, that if the repeal be not a renunciation, then they are 
not content. Now the moſt learned body in the nation has ap- 
pointed a committee for four months to examine this queſtion, and 
enquire if there be any grounds for them to be ſatisfied, and they 
have rejected the great efforts of men in whom they formerly had 
a confidence, and who would now perſuade them that the repeal 
of the 6th of George I. is a renunciation of the uſurped 
power of the Britiſh legiſſature. It will then appear that the pre- 
ſent miniſtry have left undone, what they ought to have done, 
becauſe they propoſed to do it—and they have done what they 
ought not to have done, becauſe they profeſſed no intention of 
doing it :—they have leſſened the effect of our exertions to reſtore 
the conſtitution z and now, in the moment of danger, they draw 
awey fr:m us almoſt the laſt man, though in time of peace they 
indulge us in paying for near 15,000 troops. Whenever we want 
them we have them not but we are ſure to be burdened with them 
when we want them not. | | 

As to the manner in which this miniſtry have treated a number 
of worthy gentlemen, I ſhall not expatiate on it, becauſe it was 
done for the purpoſe of making extenſive connections to leſſen the 
influence of the crown; but there is one gentleman (Mr. Cop- 
pinger ) whoſe treatment has been as cruel as it has been unmerit- 
ed and I think miniſtry inexcuſable if he is not provided for. 

The Right Hon. Colonel -Fitzpatrich ſaid, the Hon. Member 
had acquitted government of any blame for his being out of office. 
He obſerved, that places were not property; that the gentleman 
who had been appointed in his room, had got the place without 
ſoliciting 1t. 

Mr. C. Ponſonby begged leave to aſſure the Houſe he did not ſo- 
licit the employment he enjoyed at preſent, nor would he accept 
of it when offered before he had waited on the Lord Lieutenant to 
repreſent to him the ſituation of his predeceſſor, and had his Grace's 
promiſe he ſhould be provided for. At the ſame time, he declared 
to the Houſe, neither himſelf nor any gentleman he was connected 
with, would ever hold any place that might be obtained on terms 
expenſive to the nation, 244 

Mr. Walſb.—!I conſider an addreſs to a Lord Lieutenant as al- 
moſt a matter of courſe. Did I mean to give any oppoſition it 
ſhould now ceaſe, as I hold it unmanly to embarraſs an expiring 
adminiſtration z J would with therefore to have this addrefh paſs 
unanimouſly, and I think by making ſome alterations, and leaving 
out ſome untrue aſſertions, it will; of this kind is that declaration, 
that England has fully, finally, and irrevocabl y renounced her 
uſurped power of making laws 74 this country. The modification 
of the law of Poynings, if it paſſes in its preſent crude ſtate, is 
pregnant with utter ruin to Ireland. 

1am willing to give every merit that is due to the Duke of Port- 
land, but I will not deck him in the honours that belong to Lord 
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Carliſle, If we derive any good from the repeal of the 6th of 
George I. our thanks are due to Lord Carliſie, for he recommend- 
ed it to the adminiſtration of that day ; and had he continued in 
his office, it would have been done, but not in the ſhabby manner 
that it has; it would have been a manly, unequivocal renunciation. 
So that if the Duke of Hortland has any merit, it is, that he finiſhed 
incompletely the plans of his predeceſſor. Lord Carlifle has alſo 
the merit of the Judge's- bill, and the reſtoration of the final judica- 
ture to the Peers is certainly due to him. 

I give much praiſe to the Duke of Portland for the Mutiny-hill : 
and would ever praife him for the modification of Poynings' law, 
if that modification was a ſalutary correction of the conſtitution z 
but, as it is, I cannot give him or the King's Attorney General any 
credit for it; it is ruinous and deſtructive to the kingdom; it is 
pregnant with the moſt confuſed implication z it will either totally 
ſubvert the conſtitution, or leave it an utter chaos. 

Mr. Martin obſerved, that he would give his moſt hearty con- 
currence to the addreſs, and that no man, in ſome reſpects, wiſhed 
more to compliment the Duke of Portland than he did; he alſo 
ſaid, he conceived the rights of Ireland to be finally eſtabliſhed, 
and therefore he thought the Houſe of Commons ought to ſpeak 
perfect ſatisfaction; he ſaid, however, he was ſorry to perceive 
that the people at large did not appear to be ſatisfied with what 
had been already done; in this, he ſaid, it was his opinion they 
were miſtaken ;z he obſerved, however, that if that opinion be- 
came general he ſhould think himſelf excuſed for ſupporting any 
meaſure that might tend to remove their doubts, whether they 
were accurately founded or not; he conceived, that nothing but 
the utmoſt wiſh of the people, could influence the Houſe of Com- 
mons again to open a treaty which he conceived finally adjuſted. 
He then obſerved, that under the impulſe of the ſtrongeſt teelings 
his mind was capable cf imbibing from the mute eloquence of the 
gentleman (My. Coppinger ) who bowed at your bar on his retiring: 
he ſhould ſay a few words reſpecting him, a matter alluded to in 
the debate. He declared, his having no reſentment to the Hon. 
Gentleman who ſucceeded to the office, but if his advice had 
been aſked on the occaſion, he would not have with-held it, he 
would have told the Honourable Gentleman, that as he was a 
young man of rank, fortune, connection, and abilities, he might 
hope in progreſs of time to fill and adorn the firſt office in the 
ſtate; he therefore ſaid, as a young man, he ought not to have ac- 
cepted an office which he knew muſt work the ruin of an ancient 
and reſpectable gentleman, and in adviſing him to decline it, he 
ſhould ſtate to him his reaſons for ſo doing, telling him that if he 
laid by the profits of that office ſor a number of years, and put 
the money out to ten- told intereſt uſury, he was certain all that 
wealth could not bribe his family, to the laſt generation, to 4p 
plaud his conduct. He ſaid that the office which the Hon. Gen- 
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tleman had been deprived of, continued his only ſubſiſtence; it 
did not move, it was the only ſubſiſtence he had for his family 
and creditors, with whom he ſhared more than the profits of a lu- 
crative 1 gave it almoſt all to them. —He ſaid, for 
his part, if government had affronted him, by offering him the 
office in the manner the Hon. Gentleman had accepted it, he 
would have ſpurned at the idea: He ſaid, if its value could be 
proved to equal the riches of the Eaſt and the Weſt, he ſhould 
equally deſpiſe it. He ſaid, that had he accepted of an office 
which a gentleman had been thus traiterouſly deprived of, he muſt 
expeC to be haunted whilſt he lived by the angry image of the 
man whom he had ruined : He ſaid, that his miſery, in that reſpeQ, 
he could not hope to ſee ended, even with his life; obſerving, if 
the injurer and the injured could ever meet in the other world, he 
muſt expect to hear himſelf reproached even there. | 

Mr. Fitzpatrick ſaid, at all events the late council would have 
been removed, even if Mr. Ponſonby had not accepted his place. 
Mr. Fitzgivben faid, he thought it neceſſary that government 
ſhould have been turniſhed with ſome pretexts for his diſmiſſal. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick replied, that government muſt be the beſt judge 
of its proper ſervants; and that that Houſe was no place to agi- 
tate ſuch things. | 

Mr. Martin then ſaid, that he would for a moment dwell upon 
what reaſon appeared to him that could induce ſuch a ſtep : If 
you aſſert, ſaid he, that the parliamentary conduct of that Hon. 
Gentleman gave you offence, how comes it to paſs that many 
men, more exceptionable than he, are ſuffered to continue in of- 
fice? — The Hon. Gentleman carried into public that amiable diſ- 
poſition which he poſſeſſed in private; and this, he ſaid, muſt 
have induced him, whenever he ſupported government, not to do 
it on an unpopular principle. He faid, for his part, he believed, 
and fo muſt every gentleman, perſecution to be foreign from the 
Duke of Portland's nature; and that, therefore, he wiſhed, for his 
own peace of mind, he may have an opportunity of making a 
ſuitable compenſation to the gentleman to whom he had done fo 
great an injury. He concluded by ſaying, he verily believed if 
the Duke of Portland were to die to-morrow, without making any 
compenſation, and to retain his ſenſes, he muſt die miſerable for the 
wrongs he had done that unhappy gentleman. 


The Speaker having put the queition of the addreſs, it was car- 
ried nem. con. 


Sir Lucius O'Brien moved an addreſs of thanks to the Speaker, 
which was ſeconded by Mr. Grattan, Carried nem. con. 


The order of the day for going into Mr. Bu/be's motion for camp 
equipage for 15,000 men. | 


The motion being made, it was ſeconded by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 
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Mr. Secretary Fitzpatrick aſſerted, that there was campequipage 
for 10,600 men already provided, ſo that any more would be uſe- 
leſs expence. | 

Mr. #u/5- urged the neceſſity of the motion, as the enemy's 
fleet was riding on our coaſt, and Volunteers were not uſed to the 
hardſhip of veterans. | 

Sir Lucius O' rien (aid, the expence would be enormons, and 
it was too late in the ſeſſion to enter on the buſineſs, 

Sir Loyle Roche ſpoke to the neceſlity of camp equipage, and all 
neceſſary utenſils, He ſaid, he had been in Munſter, and found the 
people there averſe to the recruiting ſervice z occaſioned, as he 
thought, by the ſowers of ſedition in and out of that Houſe, 

Mr. Walſb called him to order; and ſaid, no perſon ſhould dare 
allude to him, | 

The friendly offices of the Prov interfered, who propoſed a 
vote of credit to government, to be applied, in caſe of neceility, to 
both the army and volunteers. 

Mr. Bu/ve withdrew his motion. 


WepNesSDAY, JULY 24. 


Some bills received a third reading, and then the Houſe ad- 
journed 'till to-morrow. Then the Speaker, with the Houle, 
went up with the addreſs of thanks to the Lord Lieutenant, for his 
juſt, wiſe, and conſtitutional adminiſtration. 


#7 | 4 , 


TarursDay, JULY 25. 


Mr. Martin aroſe to make his promiſed motion : He obſerved, 
that under the impreſſion which he received the day before from 
the mute eloquence of the late council to the commiſſioners upon 
his retiring at their bar, and from what Mr. Martin had then ſaid, 
under that impreſſion he now thought it his duty to ſubmit a mo- 
tion to the Houſe of the laſt importance. He ſaid, that he reſpect- 


ed the Duke of Portland and his adminiſtration, and he defired that 


his intended motion might not be conſidered as tending to embar- 
raſs his government; on the contrary, it was meant to liberate his 
hands, to enable him to do an act of honour and of juſtice, The 
motion he intended to make was, that the following addreſs be pre 


ſented to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant. f 

* May it pleaſe your Grace, The”. | 
We ſee with extreme concern, that the exigencies of affairs 
have made it neceſſary for your Grace to remove the late council 
to the commiſſioners, an old and faithful ſervant of the crown, who 


diſcharged the duties of the office he filled with advantage to the 
crown, and without oppreſſion to the ſubject; and our concern 
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is much increaſed, from knowing, that our feelings on this occaſion 
are in uniſon with yours, ſenſible as we are that the uſe of an arbi- 
trary diſcretion, and the ſpirit of perſecution, are foreign to your 
nature, We therefore earneſtly entreat your Grace, that your 
Grace will, as ſoon as conveniently it may be done, and in ſuch 
manner as your Grace ſhall think moſt proper and ſuitable, - beſtow 
ſome office of emolument on the late council to the commiſſioners, 


or by ſome other means make him a ſufficient compenſation for the 
loſs of the ſaid office.” | 


Mr. Martin ſaid, in making this motion he had no view to diſ- 


turb the gentleman who ſat in the ſeat which was once filled by 


the late council to the commiſſioners. All he expected was that 
ſom? adequate compenſation might be made to a gentleman who 


had been tortiouſly difſeiſed of his office. I ſhall not inform you, 
{aid he, that this gentleman has ſat near 30 years among you—l 
need not tell you he was many years a Serjeant at Law, that he 
often went circuit as a Judge, and in that capacity diſtributed 


Juſtice in every corner of your iſland with integrity and honour, 
with great ability, and to the ſatisfaction of all men—I need not 


ſay, that as council to the board of revenue, he ſupported the 
rights of the Crown without the oppreſſion of the ſubject; that in 


every ſtation in public life, and in private, he was reſpeQable; 


that he was honoured and loved by all who knew or had heard of 
his virtues, This gentleman had originally a great, ſplendid and 
opulent fortune, and I will tell you how that fortune was con- 
ſumed. He hath no reaſon to bluſh when he acknowledges that he 


is not now worth a ſhilling. A great part of that fortune was con- 


ſumed in acts of muniticence and generoſity, the reſt of it was 
taken from him by a viſionary, though not a criminal projeQ, 
to improve the land in which he lived. Afrer delivering an hand- 


ſome panegyric on the character and conduct through life of Mr. 


Coppinger, Mr. Martin proceeded : I have now told you what he 
has done, let me now, Sir, inform you what he has not done. He 
never, Sir, atan early age, 'or at a late period of life, ſtood forth 
the avowed advocate of corruption; he never ſaid within theſe 
walls to the greateſt character that ever adorned this country (Mr. 
Hood) a character not to be prophaned by the tongues of impious 
men, whoſe name will die only when our conſtitution expires, and 
whole tranſcendent abilities will be handed down to poſterity 
while the hiſtory of this ifland ſhall be read, her laws or her con- 
ſtitution conſidered z he never told him, Sir, who is the preſent a- 
doration of this age, and whoſe death will hereafter be lamented 


as the bittereſt calamity with which angry Heaven has viſited this 


land ; whoſe tranſcendent merit is ſuch, that it keeps the merit of 
every other man at an awful and reſpectful diſtance—whoſe abili- 


ties are of ſuch a godlike nature, that I proteſt if ever I ſhall 


ſtand forward the advocate of the preſent.zra, I ſhall do it by tell- 


ing my fon, if God ſhall bleſs me with a child, that the period 
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in which I exiſted was preferable to that in which he may live; 
ſhall ſay was preferable, becauſe I lived in the ſame æra and * 
the honour to be born in the ſame country with that great man. 
I fay, Sir, that he never told him when he was delivering the die- 
tates of wiſdom, and when he was in poſſeſſion of the firſt office in 
the ſtate, an office, by accepting of which he laid a precedent to 
ſhew a poſſibility of Iriſh hopes to aſpire to it; he never told him 
that his title to that office was baſe, that it depended on his prov- 
ing that he did not deſerve to enjoy any office at all. He never 
ſud to that great man, when differing upon a great conſtitutional 
queſtion with the treaſury bench and with the miniſter of that day, 
you muſt expect, Sir, to be proſcribed, you have done an unwar- 
rantable act in differing with us, it is filly in you to ſuppoſe 
you can hold your office, and refuſe your ſupport on any occaſion 
to government; and indeed if he had ſaid this he would have ſpo- 
ken prophetically the prophecy would be now ful filled, for the 
fact has actually happened. I ſay, had he ſaid this, he would 
have merited puniſhment, but he might have held his office; for 
the man who did ſay it, now enjoys his office. 

Sir, I am happy to hear that the miniſter of the day joins me in 
thinking that compenſation ought to be made this gentleman 
and let no man tell me, for I will not liſten to ſuch court nonſenſe, 
that becauſe it is the wiſh of this Houſe that compenſation ought 


to be made, that therefore no compenſation ſhall be made: Sir, 


I ſay that the addreſs will have this decided good effect—it will 
enable his Grace to make compenſation in any manner he ſhall 
think fit—for without an addreſs of this kind he might not think 
himſelf juſtiſied in granting any penſion, and without granting a 
penſion, from the ſhortneſs of his ſtay, he may not have it in his 
power to make adequate reparation. If he means to provide for 
him, the addreſs only ſhews that we agree with him in opinion; 
but if an opportunity may not happen during his adminiſtration, 
this addreſs will be a letter of direction to thoſe who will ſucceed 
him, and ſpeak the decided opinion of this Houſe. And give me 
leave to ſay what a ſucceeding adminiſtration may think: Sir, a 
ſucceeding adminiſtration will never dream that any man who ne- 
ver intermeddled with politics, at leaſt offenſively, could ever be 
removed from his office without the commiſſion of ſome crime. 
The next Lord Lieutenant would ſay to him, To reſtore you to 
office would be a ſatire on the great name of Bentinch, for he could 
never think of removing without juſt cauſe.” 

It is now clear, from every inference of fair argument, that the 
addreſs ought to be voted, whether the Duke of Fortlanu can com- 
ply with it or not. Sir, in treating of this buſineſs, I do not 
mean to throw the leaſt blame or reproach on the Right Hon. Se- 
cretary, whoſe feelings and mine are ſimilar; and when I fay this 
I perhaps pay myſelf too great a compliment, fot there is no _ 
feeling; I would ſooner adopt. Sir, I am 1ure that if the black 
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{croll which ſignified the diſmiſſion of Mr, Coppinger eould now 
be brought to your bar, it would be a record ſpeaking fully in his 
favour: You would here ſee that his tears mingled with his ink, 


that his heart relented, and that his hand ſhook when he officially 


ſigned the diſmiſſion. | | : 

Sir, in order to look as we ought at the enormity of this foul 
tranſaction, let me ſuppoſe that previous to the late council to 
the commiſſioners be diſmiſſed, he had met the preſent, and 
had ſaid to him—Sir, I am an old man, you are a young 
one I cannot live long am tired of life—I am worn out with 
miſery and the ingratitude of men—1I therefore cannot long be an 
obſtacle to your ambition, and when I die, if this office be an 
object to you, I will bequeath it to you with my bleſſing—If 
your avarice or ambition be of ſuch a devouring nature that it 
can only be gratified but by the ruin of ſome one, look out for a 
younger man, not worn out by miſery as I am find ſome man 
who had not the misfortune to beget a child, as I have, at the 
moment only when he was unable to provide for it—If you take 
my office, I muſt bequeath you my wite and child. And if 
his ſucceſſor had accepted the bequeſt, he might thank the young 


gentleman—he might ſay, you untied my hands, ſuicide is now - 
no crime.—Sir, I ſay, had this happened to me, I ſhould have re- 


jeQed the office, if the words I made ule of to reject it were the 
words that conveyed life from me; I ſhould ſay to myſelf, ſo long 
as I can wield the implements of huſbandry, or ſo long as I can 


ſupport life by the charitable donations of the public, I will not 


thus diſhonour myſelf. Let me now counſel the young gentleman— 
let me ſay to him, tear from you, as he would the poiſoned ſhirt, 
the ill-fated gift of Dejanira, the office your character is now en- 
cumbered with tear from you that office before you warm in it 
tear it from you before its infamy commixes with your blood 
and tarniſhes your honour. I now, Sir, call on the old gentleman, 
father to the gentleman to whom I have been addreſſing myſelf—1 
ſay to you, go to the Caſtle, you have often gone for worſe pur- 
poſes— ] ſay worſe purpoſes, becauſe you never could go there on 
ſo good a purpoſe ſay to his Grace, without the ſervility of a cour- 
tier,“ Sir, you meant to ſerve me and my family, you have in- 
jured me, and you have diſgraced your government my ſon has 
abilities, and he wiſhes to riſe on the broad baſis of his on merit, 
and if he cannot thus riſe, I deſire to fee him low for ever take 
back this gift, and give it to the proper owner.“ I deſire the old 
gentleman to go while it is poſſible he can get admittance to the 
Caſtle; for when the enormity of this foul deed has got into the 
mouths of the public, I appeal to the bar, I appeal to the gallery, 
U appeal to the ſoft breaſt of beauty that adorns that box, former- 
ly conſigned as the habitation of court ſycophants; I ſay if you 
do not go now, the ſerjeant of the battle-axe will not open the 
door for you—the aid de camp in waiting will not preſent you, for 
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both aid de camp and the ſerjeant will ſuppoſe that your return is 
the ſignal of your diſmiſſion; if you do not go, I pledge myſelf 
that I will go, though my horſes feet have not torn up the ſmooth 
pavement of the Caſtle yard, though I have not unnapped the 
carpet of the preſence chamber with my frequent viſits, and dinned 
in his ear ſervile flattery—I will exhort him as the ambaſſador of 
the unhappy man, to redreſs, and if he does not redreſs him here, 
J will follow him to Great Britain and urge the ſuit of the unhappy 
man again. I will find the way to St James's, I will get myſelf 
preſented to the royal ſovereign, and I will tell the injuſtice done ; 
and that the beſt chief governor, with the beſt intentions, has done 
an act that would diſhonour Verres, that would diſgrace the regi- 
ons of Conſtantinople—I would tell him all this, becauſe, in his 
royal breaſt, to know and to redreſs a grievance are one. 

Sir, I am told that nobody ſolicited this office. I am ſure no 
member in this Houſe did; for if a member of this Houſe did, l 
ſhould expect to ſee him as Cataline was ſeen in the Roman ſenate 
I ſhould find him defſerted—]1 ſhould ſee the bench on which he 
fat abandoned—If ſuch a man was partaker of our debate, or the 
object of it, I could not fit eaſy in this Houſe I could not reſt 
happy in the kingdom: and if I thought — could be diſ- 
graced by the exiſtence of ſuch a being on our terreſtrial globe, my 
opinion of mankind would be lower. If he exiſted in Ireland I 
ſhould difown my country where-everl travelled. Who then has 
done this miſchief? Poſſibly ſome toothleſs dame who has loſt 
beauty, though not thoſe paſſions of rancour and avarice which 
laſt wing their flight from the female breaſt ; I think I ſee ſuch a 
fiend in the preſence of my Lord Lieutenant with a placid coun- 
tenance, but with an unfeeling heart. I think I ſee her, Sir, pro- 
phaning your name, reviling even your grave and reſpectable 
character, and faying that you ſhould not adorn that chair another 
ſeſſion. I think I ſee her with the malignity of a Sylla, pro- 
{{ribing the ſenators that now fit around me, and ſaying, that this 
man or that man ſhall not fill any office, becauſe he is not of my 
faction. But, Sir, it is ſaid that Mr. Coppinger was, at all events, 
to be ſpoiled of his office; good God, Sir, had the Secretary ſeen 
himas I have feen him, he would retract that aſſertion, had he ſeen 
him but I will not deſcribe what I have ſeen—ſuffice it, that in- 


Jured and unoffending man ſeemed to me to take to himſelf that 


ſame which only belongs to him who ſpoiled bim; the unhappy 
patient felt that anguiſh which only belonged, which ſhould have 
been the portion of thoſe who cauſed his ſufferings. I ſay, Si, 
that if his office be given up by the preſent poſſeſſor no man will 
take it. I will aſk you, Sir, and you, Sir, if you had a fon, 
whether you would allow him to take it? I will aſk the Solicitor 
of the Revenue, who I now ſee foremoſt at your bar, whether he 
would then accept of it? I think I pay no compliment to this 
Houſe when 1 ſay there is not a man in it that would accept the 
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ofice ; for I believe there is not a man in the nation would accept 
it. We muſt rummage the cells of Newgate to find an occupter 
for one of the moſt lucrative offices in the law department, ſo de- 
graded at preſent is it in public eſtimation, I counſel the gentle- 
man with whom I was once connected, to give it up before it is 


torn from him, or before he 1s tarn from the office, I ſay the of- | 


ice is unpopular, and the people will not let you hold it: The 
wickedneſs of the a& will be echoed through every part of the 
nation, from the north to the ſouth, and from the eait to the weſt, 
and when fathers make their children acquainted with the infa- 
mous deeds done in their memory, they will teach their infant 
tongues to liſp this tragical tranſaction. The words of it will be 
ſet to muſic z it will be ſung by the volunteers amidſt the clangor 
of arms—they are brave men, and, of courſe, hate perſecution.— 
Sir, I would recommend the gentleman to think himſelf alrea- 
dy very well provided for—let him take back his office of clerk to 
the ſhip entries—it was a ſufficient reward for his juvenile eſſays 
under the adminiſtration of Lord Carlile—an adminiſtration that 
I will not ſpeak unfriendly of, though I did not ſupport it,—I 
ſay that what the Hon, Gentleman received under my Lord Car- 
lille was a ſufficient reward for his ſervices to him; and poſſibly 
the reward was nearly equal to the great gratitude he manifeſted. 
on Lord Carli/le*s departure; and the honour of having ſupported 
the Duke of Portland in this country, and the confolation that 
virtues like his will ſooner or later meet their own reward, may, 
for the preſent, upon reflection, ſeem to him adequate to his me- 
rit, and therefore thould be ſatisfactory to his ambition. Mr. 
Martin then ſaid, that their rage for œconomy might object to 
their making proviſion by way of penſion. He likened this to the 
caſe of a robbery petition—that when a houſe 1s burned, or a rob- 
bery committed, the county is aſſeſſed by preſentment of the 
grand jury : If the grand jury with-holds a preſentment in ſuch 
caſe, they encourage, in the language of the law, they aid and 
abet the robbery z as you do here; for I ſay you do aſſiſt the 
ſpoiler, and join in the ſpoliation, if you do refuſe to make com- 
penſation. You have found the thief in the mainour—I have 
pointed him out to you—and if you do not do juitice, the blame 
reſts at your door, 
He faid, he felt himſelf to be criminally guilty in having un- 
derſtated the cruelty of the act: That he uſed words inadequate 
to the feelings of which he was poſſeſſed; but if reſtitution was 
not made to this unfortunate gentleman, the preſent council to 
the commiſſioners, himſelf, ſhould confeſs that what he had ſaid 
was moderation to what he had yet to ſay upon that ſubject. 
The Hon. Mr. Brown ſeconded the motion; more eſpecially, 


he ſaid, as it was redreſſing one man without doing an injury 
to another. * 
Ii 
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The Right Hon. Colonel Fitzpatrick ſaid, it was the intention 
of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant to take the firſt opportunity of 
making a proviſion for Mr. Coppinger. He would not, he ſaid, en- 
ter into the argumentz but gentlemen ſhould not look upon 
places as certainties fer life; but it lay at the pleaſure of the 
crown to chuſe its own ſervants. 

Mr. Martin went again into the merits and misfortunes of Mr, 
Coppinger, and inſiſted that there could be no ſort of plea for de- 
priving him of his office. 

Mr. Alexander Montgomery and Mr. Briwn ſupported this opi- 
_ and urged the necellity and juſtice of making compen- 
ation. 

Mr. G. Ponſanby declared he never ſought the office, and called 
the Secretary to witneſs that he did not ſeek it. He had a deſign 
of reſigning, but he thought that he could not in honour do it 
now; it would ſhew a mean timidity. He felt himſelf perfectly 
innocent in the whole tranſaction, but would not part from his 
office, unleſs he was turned out by an addreſs of that Houſe. 

Mr. Walſb ſupported the addreſs, on the ground of Mr, C:p- 
pinger's merits, and that it would ſtamp a ſtigma on the national 
character, to fee ſuch a man removed from office without a cauſe, 
though he confeſſed the diſcretionary power of government to 
change its ſervants, 

The Right Hon. the Proveſt ſaid, it would be honourable in 
the Lord Lieutenant to provide for him; it ſeemed to be the tenſe 
of the whole Houſe, but as the Right Hon. the Secretary had 
mentioned the intentions and good will of his Grace, he 
begged of the Hon, Mover to withdraw his addreſs, as it would 
be rather hurting the intereſt he meant to ſerve, He at the 
ſame time confeſſed that he did not know any gentleman more 
proper for the office than the gentleman who ſucceeded Mr. 
Coppinger, | 

Mr. Fitzpatrick exculpated Mr. Ponſonby from any idea of 
ſolicitation on this ſubject, and mentioned again the intentions 
of the Lord Lieutenant to make a proviſion if an opportunity 
offered. | 

Under the idea that ſuch proviſion would be made, Mr. Martis 
withdrew the addreſs. 

The Houle adjourned until Saturday. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 27. 
The Houſe attended the meſſage of the Lord Liutenant in the 


Houſe of Peers, when twenty-eight public and private biils re- 


ceived the royal aſſent. 
After which his Grace made the following ſpeech from the 
throne : 
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&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« The great and conſtitutional advantages you have ſecured ' 


to your country, and the wiſe and magnanimous conduct of Great 
Britain, in contributing to the ſucceſs of your ſteady and tempe- 
late exertions, call for my congratulations, on the cloſe of a ſeſſi- 
on which muſt ever reflect the higheſt honour on the national 
character of both kingdoms. 

It muſt be a moſt pleaſing conſideration to you, to recolle&, 
that in the advances you made towards the ſettlement of your 
conſtitution, no acts of violence or impatience have marked their 
progreſs. A religious adherence to the laws confined your en- 
deavours within the ſtricteſt bounds of loyalty and good order; 
your claims were directed by the ſame ſpirit that gave riſe and ſta- 


bility to the liberty of Great Britain, and could not fail of ſuc-. 


ceſs, as ſoon as the councils of that kingdom were influenced. by 
the avowed friends of the conſtitution. 


Such a ſpirit of conſtitutional liberty communicating itſelf 


from one kingdom to the other, muſt naturally produce that reci- 
procal confidence and mutual affection, of which we already be- 
gin to feel the moſt ſalutary effects. A grateful zeal and generous 
ardour have united this whole kingdom in the moſt cordial and vi- 


gorous exertions, which promi ſe effectually to fruſtrate the deſigns 


of our common enemy, and to re-eſtabliſh and ſecure the glory of 
the whole empire, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


* When I conſider the very active and liberal part you have 
taken in contributing to theſe great and glorious events, I muſt 
as diſtinctly expreſs to you his Majeſty's ſenſe of the laſt effuſion 
of your generoſity for the defence of the empire, as I muſt return 
you his moſt gracious thanks for the ſupplies which you ſo chear- 
fully voted at the beginning of this ſeſſion. His Majeſty's royal 
example not only ſecures to you a moſt juſt and ceconomical appli- 
cation of the aids you have granted him, but affords you a moſt 
ſolemn pledge of attentive inveſtigation into every means which 
the circumſtances of this country will afford to alleviate the bur- 
dens of his loyal and grateful people. To co-operate with you 
in carrying into effect, this moſt benevolent diſpoſition of his Ma- 
jeſty will afford me the higheſt gratification, and manifeſt to you 
the ſentiments I ſhall ever entertain, in return for the confidence 


you have repoſed in the ſincerity of my profeſſions for your 
welfare, | 


*© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In contemplating the ſervices which your unremitting aſſiduity 
has rendered to the public, I muſt indulge myſelf in the ſatis- 
faction of ſpecifying ſome very important acts, which will moſt 
materially ſtrengthen the great conſtitutional reform you have 
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compleated, and which will for ever diſtinguiſh the period of this 
memorable ſeſſion. You have provided for the impartial and un- 
biaſſed adminiſtration of juſtice, by the act for ſecuring the inde. 
pendency of judges. You have adopted one of the moſt effec- 


tua ſecurities of Britiſh freedom, by, limiting the Mutiny-adt in 


point of duration; you have ſecured that moſt invaluable of all 
human bleſſings, the perſonal liberty of the ſubject, by paſſing 
the Habeas Corpus act: you have cheriſhed and enlarged the 
wiſe principles of toleration, and made conſiderable advances in 
abolſhing thoſe diſtinctions, which have too long impeded the 
progrets of induſtry, and divided the nation. The diligence and 
ardour with which you have perſevered in the accomplithment of 
theſe great objects, muſt ever bear the moſt honourable teſti. 
mony of your zeal and induſtry in the ſervice of your country, 
and manifeft your knowledge of its true intereſts, 
« Many and great national objects muſt prefent themſelves to 
your conſideration during the receſs from parliamentary bufineſs ; 
but what I would moſt earneſily preſs upon you, as that on which 
your domeſtic peace and happineſs, and the profperity of the 
empire at this moment moſt immediately depend, is to cultivate 
and diffuſe thoſe fentiments of affection and contidence which are 
now happily reſtored between the two kingdoms. Convince the 
people in your ſeveral diſtricts, as you are yourſelves convinced, 
that every cauſe of paſt jealouſies and diſcontents is finally re- 
moved; that both countries have pledged their good faith to each 
other, and that their beſt ſecurity will be an inviolable adherence 


to that compact; that the implicit reliance which Great Britain 


has repoſed on the honour, generoſity and candour of Ireland, en- 
gages your national character to a return of ſentiments equally 
hiberal and enlarged : Convince them that the two kingdoms are 
now one, indiſſolubly connected in unity of conſtitution and 
unity of intereſts; that the danger and ſecurity, the proſperity 
and calamity of the one, muſt equally affect the other—that they 
ſtand and fall together.“ 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Grace's command, ſaid, 


& My Lords and Gentlemen, 


cc Ttis his Grace the Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure, that this par- 
hament be prorogued to Tueſday the 24th of September next, ro 
be then here holden ; and this parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Tueſday the 24th of September next.” 
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